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On the Ruins at Diniptir on the Dunsiri River, Asém—By Mason HW. 
H. Gonwry-Austren, F. R. G. S., F. Z.8., §¢., Deputy Superin- — 
tendent, Topographical Survey of India, * 

(With two photocallotypes, three photozineographs, and one lithograph.) 

The ruins at - Dimaypiir on the Dunsiri, 45 miles South of Goldgt 

are exceedingly interesting. They have been known and visited vi th 
comparatively few Europeans who have passed through this — ‘Asim, 
but I do not think any notice has been taken of them, save — re — 

Colonel) J. Butler⸗ in bis book * Travels and Adventares in / where 

two drawings are to be found of the entrance —— near 

with a short account of the place (vide Append © A). On our return at the 

end of April from field work in the Naga , we halted two days 4 

——— to make an examination of th a pl 


tell one anything reliable — * he * c _ 
the town was founded — built by a K ‘¢ 
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ovcurnng was dripping wet, leeches swarmed, as well as severil species of 
gadfly, and the air was close and smelled with decaying vegetation. The 
place is a favourite law for tigers, who find the old, wet, grassy tanks 
pleasant spots in the heat of the day, and Captain Butler had not long 
previously lost a grass-cutter who was carried off, while grass was being 
loaded on the elephants. ‘The plans, with drawings of the pillars, and more 
detailed examples of the style of sculpture will, IL hope, prove of interest to the 
members of the Asiatic Society, and perhaps lead to a notice of other similar 
remains in the Asam valley, with the history pertaining to them. 

A general account here of Dimapur will better convey an idea of the 
present position of the ruins, before I notice them in detail and shew 
how great a change has come over the place, since the days when we must 
imagine it a large and prosperous town, extending with its tanks over 
nearly two square miles of ground, The present position of Dimapur is on 
the right bank of the Dunsiri, where we have a stockade and a few mon of the 
Naga Hills Police Force, ‘There are a few houses round about it, and owing 
to the greater security our late occupancy has brought about, the place is 
gradually increasing in size. The soil in the vicinity is rich, and traces of 
former cultivation are still to be made out near the large tanks, but are now 
all overgrown with forest; it is this portion which the Mikirs and others of 
Dimépar are now clearing and taking up again, With the exception of these 
small and recent clearances, all else, the ruins included, is covered with — 
pri meval forest larger and denser on the left bank perhaps than the right. 
The latter is higher than the former near the site of the stockade, and is 
about 25 feet hich, of strong sandy clays. To the east of the stockade is 
the first tank, about 270 yards square, with a fine broad solid embankment 
about 25 yards at top, sloping gradually outwards, steeper slightly on the 
imner side, On the top of the embankment, Captain Butler has built a fine 
timber bungalow, overlooking the water, a very pretty site, with the distant 
Naga hills shewing on a clear day above the great forest trees of the oppo- 
site side, A second tank is passed a short distance south on the road to 
Samagiting, and is perhaps 4 little larger in extent ; others, Captain Butler 
informed me, he had seen in the vicinity. Our time did not adinit of looking — 
them up, and it is tedious work forcing a way with elephants into the de st 
jungle, and takes a long time. The old town is situated on the left bank, 
the lowest. It was bounded on the north by a brick wall, 900 yards long ; 
‘on the south, by the Dunsiri ; the western wall was followed for 950 ye | 
from the N. W. angle, but must be quite 1400 yards up to the river ; ths 
eastern wall is 700 yards long, with an obtuse salient angle; the fine#0 sande 
brick gateway (still standing) is situated on this side, 150 yards) — 
N. E. angle. The sculpture aml stone ruins are about the same dints ‘earl 
Ale left, after passing through the entrance arch, Numerous small mal 
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oceur withih the walls, now for the most part silted up and overgrown 
with tall grasses. To explore the place thoroughly would take several 
days, and would no doubt bring to light other pillars and remains besides 
those we saw. Broken bricks were observed by me near tank No. 2 (wide 
plan), and it was said that the eastern wall is to be traced south of the river, 
but statements regarding this differed, and I donot think it dovs so. But it 
is a point worth clearing up by any one who may have the time and opport- 
unity. : 

Dimaptir now stands in a country one might well call uninhabited. 
The nearest villages in the low country are Mohungdijua, 18 miles N. W., 
and Borpathar, 28 miles north; the Naga village of Samagdting on 
the first low range is LL miles distant. To what it owed its former size and 
lnportance is difficult to say, excepting we suppose that relations with 
the hill people on the south were of a different nature in those days. It is 
quite poszible that the hills were then in the occupation of the Kachhari race. 
If such were the case, Dimapur would have been an important place, up to 
which the Dunsiri is navigable nearly all the year round, connecting it with 
the large walled townythe remains of which are to be seen at Numaligarh 
on the same river. 

The entrance gateway is a fine solid mass of masonry, with a pointed 
arch ; the stones which are pierced to receive the hinges of double heavy doors, 
are still in perfect preservation. It is flanked on both sides by octagonal turrets 
of solid brick work, and the intervening distance to the central archway is 
relieved by false windows of ornamental moulded brick work. It is curious 
that no advantage has been taken of the thickness of the walls to construct 
chambers in it. ‘The building is stillin good preservation, but has evidently 
been shaken on occasion by earthquakes. There is an appearance about thie 
architecture as if Muhammadan artisans had been employed on its con- 
struction. All the ornamentation is simple scroll, not a single representation 
of any bird or beast. Neither is there anything in keeping with the seulp- 
tured stones of the ruin adjacent, some on either side of the archway, where 
the circular rose pattern oveurs, of which I have given a drawing. The 
wall of the places adjacent to the gateway on either side appears to have been 
higher than the other portion, but its average height now is not more than 
6 to 8 feet, having fallen everywhere, and in some places shews only as a bank, 
the bricks being buried in the vegetable mould of years. The bricks are of all 
os and of flat form, common to all the old brick work that I have met with 
in é ‘and Bhitan Duirs. However, at Dimapur, no brick is exactly 
of the same size. They appear to have been made by pressing the clay be- 
‘tween boards to about 14 inches in thickness, and then cutting it in squares, 
| no two sides of which were truly parallel. The courses were very neatly laid, 
ane — mortar was very white and good. Some of the bricks had been very 
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sharply cut into angles and edges for the cornice work. All the moulded 
bricks were of very fine clay and well burnt. The clay in the neighbourhood 
is of a superior kind. 

Turning sharp to the left from the gateway, we followed the wall on 
the outside for about 200 yards, and then turning in through a gap in it, 
came at about SO yards on the site of the ruins at their northern end. It is 
a peculiarly striking place, unlike anything I have seen in India, nor have 
I ever seen mention elsewhere of ruins like these. When perfect, it must 
have been an imposing looking place ; even now buried as it lies, in the dense 
gloomy forest, it excites wonder and admiration for the labour expended in 
transporting such massive blocks of sandstone so far. The nearest point, 
at which the tertiary sandstone could bave been quarried, would be upon 
the first line of hills, some 10 miles distant, while up the Dunsiri valley it 
would be much farther: and ifthey were brought from this side, it is not im- 
probable that rafts might have been employed to bring the stone a part of the 
distance. It is not easy at first to make out the plan of the place owing to 
the underwood, but our Khasi coolies soon cleared paths about the place and 
opened it up. 

The carved pillarz, the most distinguishing feature of the ruins, are 
arranged in two rows in front of what must have been a long sort of corridor. 
Whether this was enclosed in any way, or divided inte compartments by mat- 
walls, is impossible to say, neither is it quite easy to understand the manner in 
which it was roofed, though in my drawing it is shewn how Timagine this was 
done. The highest pillars and highest portion of the covered part or corridor 
are in the centre and diminish on either side; the pillars at the south- 
ern end are certainly older, ruder, and of voarser make than those in 
the centre or north, and the distance between the two rows of pillars 
is narrower at the south end. The pillars are all of one general pat- 
tern, and remind one much of gigantic chessmen. What they are intended 
to represent is difficult to say ; some would perhaps set them down as a 
form of lingas 5 but may not their origin be sought for in the very widely 
spread custom in this quarter of India of erecting rough stone monuments, 
and may not the custom have taken the form of these carved pillars, brought 
into their present position with such enormous expenditure of labour by a 
population, lowlanders, richer and more civilized than their mountain neigh- 
bours, but with whose customs and superstitions they assimilated. ‘The 
tallest pillar is about 15 fect ; the smallest at the south end, 8 feet 5inches; 
a great number, 12 to 13 feet. ‘The diameter of one of the largest was 6 feet. 
No two are precisely alike in the minor ornamentation, but all are of one ge- 

neral form, large semi-circular tops with concentric foliated carving b below « on 
the shaft. There is seen (vide Pl. V, bottom) what may possibly be intended 
for a spear head ; if it be such, it ——— oRject. However 
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in the V-shaped supports of the corridor, animate objects (vide Pl. VI) are 
introduced, and the clephant, deer, dog, duck, peacock and polyplectron or 
pea pheasant can be made out ; but, worthy of remark, not a single human form 
not even a head. ‘lhe lotus is evident in all the carved work, and there is a 
general primitiveness of design which is very apparent. The simple circle 
within circle, more or less elaborated, is the distinguishing type of the sculp- 
tured work. ‘The only instance of carving I know on the monoliths of 
the Khasi Hills, is this simple cirele with petaliform pattern. The 
old temple at Nimaligarh has such a circle carved on the huge slab 
that once roofed the single centre chamber, but in other respects there is no 
similarity of design. The scroll patterns of Nimaligarh shew an advanced 
style of Hindu art, are very intricate and laid out with mathematical ex- 
actness, and the figures are nearly all men and women, most obscene in 
their character, all cut in the hard granite of the Mikir Hills. I regret that 
my time was too limited, to make a plan of this temple, which when perfect 
must have been a very striking and well proportioned edifice. Even as it 
was, for the short look at the place, | am indebted to the courtesy of the 
acting manager of the tea plantation close by, who kindly lent an elephant, 
and went out to the ruin with me. ; 

The V-shaped supports or pillars are unique, at least to me, and from 
measurements of the broken portions appear to have been longer armed 
on one side than the other, and those in the front row a littl taller than 
those atthe back, This was no doubt to carry the roof in a regular slope 
outwards and to the rear, A mortice has been cut on the top surface of each 
arm, and probably carried a connecting piece from one V to the other, 
This was probably of stone, from the size of the mortice, I could not find 
any block that corresponded with such. ‘There is no doubt that stones have 
been removed. It is perhaps questionable whether this was a temple at 
all. Iam inclined to think that it was the site of a great market place 
or “Nath,” from its position first inside the gateway, and also from the 
general appearance of the place. The covered corridor would have very much 
the appearance of the long-roofed sheds, run up in many paths during the rains 
in this part of India (where bamboo and thatching grass are plentiful and 
close at hand), the roofs slightly sloping to the back. If the temple 
were Hindu or Buddhist, we should have had the form of some deity in- 
troduced somewhere in the sculpture. I think it, therefore, more likely that 
this waa a town of an aboriginal race (old Kachhari ?), who would have had a 
simple demon worship and no idol forms, as we find the case with races of 
this form of religion at the present day The idea of a large bazar would 
very likely enter the minds of a large colony at Dimapir ; and the setting 
up of the stones would have been carried out at the time, as an act of pro- 
pitiation or of handing down the memory of its foundation to posterity ; 
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the same reason for which individuals of certain Naga tribes erect stone 
monuments at the present day, not 20 miles distant. There was certainly 
no back or front side to the corridor in the strict sense of the term, for the 
V-pillars are carved on both faces and on the lower or outside face of the 
arms. To the west of this edifice, and parallel with it, runs a broad shallow 
ditch, dry in the cold weather, and on the edge of it, opposite the centre of 
the corridors, stands a large isolated pillar now much broken, skirting an old 
tank ; and about 150 yards further, another isolated pillar is found, the largest 
in the place, being 16 feet 8 inches high and 23 feet in’circumference, These 
great solid masses of sandstone (which is very soft when first quarried) must 
have been brought in and set up in the rough and then carved, or they 
would have been much damaged in getting them up. In this largest pillar 
such is evident; the original mass did not admit of its being cut with per- 
fect curve, and here and there the concentric rings of carving follow into the 
natural and original indentations of surface. The gradual rise of land sur- 
face with probable sinking of the stones had hidden the sculptured portions 
for more than a foot of one examined. Some of the pillars have been brought 
down by falling trees, but 1 think an earthquake has had its share; for one 
of the corner V-supports has been twisted quite out of its original position 
(vide large plan) from west to east, 90 degrees, the weight of the arms of 
those on either side falling in contrary directions would have aided this. 
The sketches I have attached to this paper with the drawings of the pillars 
as they now appear will, I trust, give some idea of the style of architecture 
of these curious old ruins which are fast disappearing with the rapid growth 
and damp of the surrounding forest. | 


wee, — * — — — — — — — —— 


On the History of Peqgu.—By Mason Gexenat Stn Anruver P. Payne, 
K. ©,.5. I.,. 0. -B. 


(Continued from Journal, Part I, for 1873, p. 159.) 


Maha Upa Radz&é, the eldest son of the deceased emperor, burnt the 
body of his father, on the fifth day after his death, with the funeral 
ceremonies used for a Tsekya waté (Chakrawartti), or universal monarch. 

The bones were collected and cast into the river at its mouth, He then 
declared himself his father's successor, and appointed his own son Meng- 
kyitewa, Upa Radzi, He is in the Talaing history styled Nanda B * 

The army which had been sent to Arakan was at once recalled. The king 

of Siam, Byanarit, came it is said to Hanthiwati, and did homage, as did 
other tributary kings. But the king of Ava, uncle to the Emperor, did not 
appear, and his daughter, who was married to the Upa Radza, complained 
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to her father of being neglected and degraded. The king of Ava now 
entered into communication with his brothers the kings of Taungi and 
Prome, and also with the king of Zimmé, to sound them as to how far they 
would support him against the young emperor, They at once disclosed 
the intrigue. The emperor suspected that many of his nobles and officers 
had joined in a conspiracy against him, and thirty of them with their wives 
and children were burnt as traitors. The Emperor pow determined to 
march to Ava, and was joined by the kings of Prome and Taungaé with their 
armies, Advancing by the latter city, the emperor reached Pan-wa in May, 
1584. The battle which followed, the Burmese history represents rather as 
a duel between the uncle and nephew, than as an action between two 
armies ; while a contemporary European authority seems to intimate that 
alter the personal encounter between the two leaders, a great slaughter of 
the Ava army occurred. The king and the emperor, each on his war- 
elephant, fought desperately, and had a select body of supporters who joined 
in the conflict. But the two chief antagonists appear to have singled each 
other out. The victory depended on the staunchest elephant, and though 
the emperor's fell exhausted, yet a fresh one being supplied, which he forth- 
with mounted, the victory was secured to him. The king of Ava fled, and 
escaping from the field, entered the Chinese territory, where he died soop 
after. The emperor carried away hia uncle's family to Hanthéwati, and 
appointed Maung Setya, a son of the Emperor Tabeng-shwé-hti, to be 
governor of Ava, He died not long after, and Meng-ré-kyau-tswé, mi 
younger son of the Emperor, was made tributary king. 

During the contest near Ava, the eonduct of Byanarit, king of Siam, 
was at first suspicious and then openly hostile. The Eurmese and Talaing 
histories leave it doubtful what family Byanarit belonged to, but this ja 
made clear by the history of Siam. That history, as related by Pallegoix 
and quoted by Sir John Bowring, agrees in the main with the history of 
Burma regarding the great struggle between the two countries during 
about fifty years in the sixteenth century; but differs considerably as to 
the dates of some events. The first and unsuccessful si¢ge of the capital 
Yuthia (Yodaya) by Tabeng Shwé-hti, according to the Siamese history, 
took place in A. D. 1543. This event in the Burmese and Taliing histories 
is stated to bave occurred in 1548-49. The next invasion of Siam was by 

Bureng Naung, and took place according to the Burmese history in A. D. 

J G4, but by the Siamese history in 1547-48. On this oveasion the | 
elephants were taken, and the king of Siam was carried away, his son 

‘Bramahin being made tributary king. The Siamese history states that, in 


1552, the king abdicated in favour of his son, This event probably answers 






«= to the statement in the Burmese history of the king while in captivity ab 





Pegu, becoming a Rahan about the year A. D, 1568. He would thus neces- 
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sarily vacate the throne in the opinion of his own subjects, After this, he 
was allowed by the emperor of Pegu to go to his own country as a pilgrim, 
But there he threw off his monk's frock, and excited a rebellion which lea to 
the second siege of Yodayé by Bureng Niung in 1569. During this, the 
king, that is he who had formerly abdicated and become a Rahdn, and who 
is called Bratha-di by the Burmese, died. His son Bré-ma-hin, called 
Mahin tha-ra-thi-rit in the Siamese history, sueceeded him, but was forced 
to surrender the city, in A. D, 1555, or fourteen years earlier than the date 
given for the same event in the Burmese history. This king was also . 
carried off to Pegu, but the Siamese history states that he died on the way, 
The Burmese history is silent on this point, and it is not improbable that 
he was put to death, The emperor of Pegu then, according to the Burmese 
history, appointed one of the Zimmé royal family to be tributary king of 
Siam. In the history of Siam, he is called Phra Thamma raxa thirat, and 
it is stated that he Rad formerly been king of Phitsilok. Though appointed 
to the kingdom by the emperor of Pegu, he was faithful to the interests of 
his own race ; and his son Phra Naret, the Byanarit of the Burmese, at the 
age of sixteen distinguished himself by his hospitality to the Pegu troops on 
the frontier. This young prince by the death of his father became king 
of Siam about the year 1577, A. D., though the Siamese history places that * 
event ten years earlier, Siam now become practically independent. Byanarit 
is called by the Portuguese the black Prince, and lived until the year 1605, 
A. D., as mentioned by the Hollander Floris, though the Siamese annals 
state that he died in 1593. 

When Nanda Bureng was collecting his forces to advance to Ava in 
1584, he summoned the king of Siam to attend with his army. Byanarit 
no doubt had designs to establish his own independence, but he appeared 
to obey the order and entered Pegu by the Tsit-taung route. The emperor 
was then in the upper country, but the Upa Radzi, who was regent at the 
capital, directed the king of Siam to march on Ava, Instead of doing so, 
he came close to the city, and menaced an attack upon it. Hearing, however, 
that the emperor had defeated the king of Ava, he retired to Muttama, and 
carried off from thence a number of the inhabitants into Siam. The emperor 
at once sent a force against Siam under the Upa Radza. The expedition 
was hastily planned and badly executed. In marching down the banks of 
the Menam, the invading army was attacked by Byanarit, and forced to 
retreat with heavy loss. ‘To retrieve this disaster, the emperor himeelf in the 
year 1587 led a large army which invested Yodaya, The Burmese history 
admits that the besiegers were unequal to the task. Thousands died from ; 
want and exposure, and the emperor was forced to make a disastrous r treat | 
returning to his capital in June 1587. The year following, the king © 
Prome having died, the emperor appointed one of his sons to. that kingdom. 
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The emperor, anxious to preserve the empire unbroken, determined once more 
to invade Siam, in order to subdue that country. But the large armies 
which his father had assembled could no longer be raised. The expedition 
was entrusted to the Upa Radz&, who marched in November 1590, Nearly 
the whole of this army was destroyed by incessant attacks from the Siamese. 


_The Upa Radzé was severely rebuked by his father on his return, and many 


of the superior officers were put to death. As some compensation for this 
disaster, the kings of Prome and Ava were successful in an expedition against 
Mogaung, where the Tsdubwa had rebelled 

The emperor once more sent an invading army against Siam under the 
Upa Radza. He succeeded in reaching near to Yodaya, but ina battle 
with Byanarit, in February 1593, the Upa Radzé was killed, and but few 
of the invaders lived to return home, Meng-ré-kydu-tew4, the king of 
Ava, was now appointed Upa Radza. i 

Pegu was now utterly exhausted. Discontent was universal, and the 
emperor, suspicious of every one, beeame wantonly cruel. The Buddhist 
monks of Taléing race excited his hatred. Numbers of them he forced to 
become laymen, and then either exiled or killed them, Thousands of the 
Mun people abandoned their country and fled, while those caught in their 
flight were put to death for the attempt. The country of the delta became 
depopulated, and an attempt was then made to drive down the people from the 
upper Erawati, to till the fertile land of Pegu. But famine and plague razed, 
and there was no help.* During this calamity, the king of Siam having 
come with an army to Martaban, the whole Taléing population joined him. 
He advanced to Hanthawati, but hearing that a force was moving down 
from ‘Taéungu, he retreated to Martaban, and thence to his own country, 
The king of Prome now rebelled against his father, and determined to take 
possession of Taungu, the native state of the family. He marched there, but 
as the Siamese had retreated from Pegu, the king of Téangu set out to 
return home and recover his capital, His brother of Prome then retired, 
carrying off all the cattle he could seize, At this time, the younger brother 


* The traveller Bernier, writing from Dihli in 1663 to the minister Colbert, alludes 
to these dreadful events. Commenting on the internal disorder and the weakness of 
most Asiatic states, he observes: “To remove the danger of commotion, and put an 
“end toall fears on that subject, nothing more appears necessary than the measure 


*alopted by a Brahmin of Peru, who actually caused the death of half that population 


“by famine, converted the country into forests, and prevented for many years the 
“tillage of the land. But all this did not suffice, Even the Bralwin’s plan was unsue- 
“cessful; a division of the kingdom took place, and Ava the capital was very lately on 
“the point of being captured by a handful of fugitives from China.” The Brahmin of 
Pegu here mentioned is the * Brahma king of Pega” of the Portugues, the Burma king 
na we now write it. In 1662, a Chinese army did advance to Ava, to demand a fugitive 


Prince, whom the king of Ava delivered up, pretending to suspect him of hostile designs. 
~~ u 
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of the emperor, styled Ngydung Ram Meng, governed the country of the 
upper Erawati with his capital at Ava,and remained faithful to the empire. 
The emperor by his incapacity and his cruelty alienated all the other 
members of his family. Even his uncle, the king of Taungu, and his brother 
the king of Zimmé now followed the rest. The king of 'Taungu wrote to 
the king of Arakan, who had become powerful, to join him, and the same 
year 958, or A, D. 1596, according to the Burmese history, the son of the 
king of Arakan, styled Meng Khamaung, came with a large fleet, and took 
possession of Syriam, This town had gradually become the principal port 
of Pegu, and was the great depöt for foreign produce intended for the 
capital, The king of Tiungu now sent an army against Pegu under his son 
Nat sheng naung; but it was not until 1598, that he and the Arakaneso 
prince had concerted operations, and invested Hanthiwati, Numbers of 
the leading nobles and citizens now left the city, and many of them fled to 
Ava. The emperor's son Meng-ré-k yau-tswa entered the Taungu camp and 
was sent off to the city of that name, where the queen, at the instigation of 
her son, put him to death. The king of Taungu now entered the city and 
took possession of the palace ; the emperor and all his family surrendered 
themselves prisoners, ‘The city was plundered, and though the Arakanese 
force does not appear to have participated in the occupation, a portion of 
the plunder was reserved for them, and a white elephant and one of the 
emperor's daughters was sent to their camp. The city was taken in De- 
cember, 1599, and thus ended the reign of the emperor Nanda Bureng, called 
also Nga-tsd-daraga. He and his empress were sent without delay to 
Taungu. : 

The king of Siam, Byanarit, hearing of these events, determined to 
march to Pegu to take his revenge for former invasions of his country. 
The king of Taungu did not desire to make Pegu the seat of his kingdom. 
The Talaings were inimical ; the country was spoiled, and from the presence 
of Europeans he felt that he could do nothing without a fleet. He therefore 
returned to his own country, leaving everything to the prince of Arakan, 
But he carried off many of the inhabitants of the city, and immense treasures ; 
the Burmese history adds also the holy tooth relic which had been acquired 
from Ceylon. This relic, it is stated, was some years later taken, when 
Taungu was captured by the son of Ngyaung Ram Meng, and carried to 
Ava, where it was enshrined in the Radza Mupi-tsila Zedi. The king of 
Siam marched on to Taéungu, and demanded that the emperor should be 
delivered up to him. This being refused, he invested the city, but provisions 
failing he was forced to retreat. Returning to Martaban, he made a Talaing 
chief tributary king of that portion of Pegu with the title of Binya Dala, 
and Bya-thabéik was made tributary king of Tavoy. He then returned to. 
his own kingdom. ‘The prince of Arakan carried off from Hanthawati what-. 
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ever of value remained, and the city was utterly destroyed. Pegu proper 
seems now to have been ruled by various local chiefs and by the Portuguese 
adventurers at Syriam. 

Nga-ndéung-dau, son of the king of Taungu, urged his father to put the 
emperor to death, as a measure requisite for their own safety. The king 
replied that what he had done was for the public benefit, and not from 
hatred to his nephew. The prince then went to his mother, and though 
she was the sister of the emperor, by her order he was secretly murdered, 
early in the year 1600. Thus the empire of Pegu, which only forty years 
before, European travellers had described as the most powerful in Asia 
except China, was utterly broken up. 

It will be interesting now to quote from European authors notices of 
the events we have summarized from the death of Bureng Naung in A. D, 
1581, These events are related by the Portuguese historian Sousa ; by 
Nicolas Pimenta, a Portuguese priest ; by Gasparo Balbi, a Venetian mer- 
chant traveller; and by Peter Floris, a Hollander, Ralph Fitch, an 
Englishman, also came to Pegu in 1586 during the reign of Nanda Bureng. 
He gives a faithful account of the country and people, but says little of 
public events. He describes the king as keeping great state, and says, 
“ When he goeth to war he goeth very strong. At my being there, he went 
“ to Odia in the country of Siam with 300,000 men, and 5000 elephants.” 
This refers to the expedition of 1587, described in the Burmese history, 
Balbi, who was at Pegu in 1583, states that he had an audience with the 
king who received him kindly. ‘This was before the evil days came, which 
totally changed his disposition. The traveller, however, saw the beginning 
of his troubles in his quarrel with his uncle the king of Ava, Suspecting 
that his own nobles were intriguing against him, he had them burnt as 
traitors with their wives and children, “an eminent and spacious scaffold" 
being built for the purpose. The Burmese history, diminishing as usual the 
cruel act of the king when any such is mentioned, says that only thirty per- 
sons were burnt; Balbi says “ four thousand, great and small,” which must be 
anexaggeration. Still the number must have been very large. “I also,” he 
states, “ went thither, and saw with great compassion and grief, that little 
“children without any fault should suffer such martyrdom.” “ Ten days 
“ after that I saw the king upon an elephant, all over covered with gold and 
« jewels, go to war with great courage. He encountered with the king of 
“ Ava, and they two fought body to body, without any hindrance from the 
“ armies.” He states that the king of Ava was killed on the spot, which 
differs from the Burmese account, and that the emperor's elephant was 
killed. Nicolas Pimenta, whose narrative is translated in Purchas, came 


from Goa to Pegu in 1597, and remained in the country for a year or two. 


He relates the principal events in the reign of Nanda Bureng, “ of the race 
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of the Bramas,” and how that king, maddened by his misfortunes, com- 
manded his son the king of Ava to bring “ all into the kingdom of Pegu 
“now so destitute of inhabitants ; but the aire not agreeing, they brake out 
“in pushes and diseases,’’ The king of Siam then besieged Pegu. By the 
“help of some Portugals and Turks the city escaped ; but famine succeeded 
“with a worse siege, insomuch that they killed and did eat each other.” 
For subsequent events, Pimenta refers to the letters of two Jesuit 
Fathers, Andrew Bones and Francis Fernandez, who relate the surrender of 
the emperor of Pegu to the king of Taungu, and the arrival in Pegu of a 
second expedition sent by the king of Arakan to secure some of the treasures 
still left in the city. “ I went thither,” says the Father, “ with Philip 
“ Brito, and in fifteen days arrived at Syriam, the chief portin Pegu. It is 
“a lamentable spectacle to see the ruins of temples and noble edifices ; the 
“ways and fields full of skulls and bones of wretched Peguans, killed and 
* famished and cast Mito the river in such numbers, that the multitude of 
“ carkasses prohibiteth the way and passage of any ship.* © * * The 
“king of Arakan is yet Lord of Pega, though not acknowledged by those 
“who fled and hid themselves, and hath delivered Syriam to Philip de Brito, 
“ that the Peguan fugitives might have refuge under Portugal protection,” 
The narrative of Faria y Souza relates the insane measures of Nanda 
Bureng after the death of his son, who, as we have seen, was killed in Siam 
in the year 1593, and which, as already shown, long after attracted the 
notice of Bernier. “ The king of Pegu,” he states, “in a rage for the death 
“of his son, turned his fury against the people, and some days burnt above 
* ten choutind, throwing so many into the river Ganga® as stopped the 
“passage even of boats. He forbid them sowing,} which caused such a 
“ famine, that they not only eat one another, to which purpose there was a 
“public butchery of man’s flesh, but devoured part of their own bodies. * 
“ * © This was followed by a pestilence that depopulated the whole 
“kingdom. The neighbouring princes taking this advantage, fell upon the 
“king of Pegu, covetous of his treasures. Among them was the Black of 
“Siam, who retired with the loss of 100,000 men. ‘The king of Taungu 
“was he that possessed himeelf of all ; he promised life, liberty, and estates 
“to all that would come over to him. The first that deserted were the 
* Portugueses and Moors; for some Portugueses are like Moors in matter 







* An error as to the name of the Pegu river. =. 

t This interference with agriculture, which is also mentioned by Bernier who appears 
to have read this account, is alluded to in the Burmese history in a- somewhat obscure 
passage. The crown-prince Meng-ré-kyau-tewé, about A. D. 1693-04, it ix stated, took 
possession of a large area of rice land, with the object apparently of cultivating it, doubtless 
by forced labour, under government dirvetion, in orler to lower the price of rice. It is 
admitted in the history that the effect wus the very reverse, . 2 
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“ of interest. After them followed a bastard son of the king, whose head 
“was eut off by order of the king of Pegu’s sister, wife to him of Taungu, 
“saying that he who was false to his father, could not be true to her. * * 
“* © The king of Pegu in despair delivered himself up to the king of 
* Taungu, who being possessed of the city and palace, found such treasure 
“that he made no account of silver and other metals and riches. It is 
“avouched for truth that he could not remove all the jewels and gold in 
“ twelve caravans, each consisting of 700 elephants and horses. The news 
“of this treasure drew thither the king of Arakan, who contenting himself 
“with what he of Taungu undervalued, gathered above three millions, and a 
“great train of large cannon, The king of Taunga presented him of Pegu 
“ to his sister, and she who having killed his son for betraying him, it was 
* thought would comfort him, used him reproachfully, and afterwards seeing 
“ the king her husband inclined to mercy, caused him to be beaten to death.” 

Pegu, but yesterday the seat of a great empire, was thus utterly over- 
thrown. And, strange spectacle, though the king of Arakan had some 
authority on the const, no one seemed able or willing to become the master 
of an extensive country, with a fertile soil and a healthy climate, command- 
ing the outlet of a noble river, and capable of being made a great kingdom, 
The fate of this land was for the moment decided by the presence of 
European adventures, who swarmed in Pegu and Arakan. At this time, the 
king of Arakan was Meng Radza gyi, called also Thado Dhamma Radza. 
His predecessors, more than a century earlier, had been tributary, or at least 
subordinate, to the kings of Bengal ; they had adopted the custow of issuing 
a coinage, and generally inscribed thereon, in addition to their own titles, the 
Muhammadan name which each king assumed, In the reign of Meng Pha- 
liung, father of Meng Radza gyi, the kings of Bengal had become weakened, 
and he held Chittagong and the country as far as the Megna river. The 
Muhammadan name he adopted was Salim Shah; which the Portuguese 
historian has written Nilimixa. He determined to occupy Pegu, but know- 
ing that the Portuguese could command the sea, he was willing to hold it, 


partly at least, through one of that nation. At this time there was a 
Portuguese youth who appears to have been a ship boy, and became a menial 


servant in the palace at Arakun. By faithful service he came to be 
thoroughly trusted, and was honoured by his master with a title signifying 
“the faithful or honest one.’ This is rendered in the Portuguese history 
rs Xenga,” and indeed appearsin the Burmese history, though in the some- 
what contemptuous form of “ Nga Zenga.” His real name was Philip de 
Brito and Nicote. He was sent by his master in the year 1600 to hold 
Syriam for the king, but the Portuguese were to be allowed to live there 


under their own laws. The king of Arakan reserved his own rights over 
the country of Pegu generally. The Portuguese historian relates three events 
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in the following words: “ Nilimixa, king of Aracam, who had possessed him- 
“ self of the crown of Pegu, to express his gratitude to the Portugueses that 
“served him, gave them the port of Siriam, at the mouth of the river of 
“the same name that runs within a league of Bagou, the court of the kings 
“of Pegu. This grant was obtained of the king for the Portugueses by 
“ Philip de Brito and Nicote, who most ungratefully proved false to that 
“ Prince that had raised him from a vile collier to his favour and esteem. 
“The manner was thus: Nilimixa, confiding in Nicote, was by him persuaded 
“to erect a customhouse at the mouth of that river for the increase of his 
“revenue; and his design was to seize upon it and build a fort there, to 
“give footing to the Portugueses for the conquest of that kingdom.” The 
king built a fort but appointed an officer of his own, styled Bannadala 
(Binya Dala), to command it, and Nicote determined to take possession of 
it. This he effected by means of a small body of Portuguese under John de 
Oliva, Paul del Rego? and Salvador Ribeyro. Nicote then went to Goa to 
gain the support of the Viceroy to his enterprise. The king of Arakan, 
afraid to send troops by sea where the Portuguese were masters, marched 
six thousand men across the mountains to a point on the Erdwati river, 
and from thence conveyed them by boat. They were under the command 
of Bannadala, and were joined by some troops sent by the king of Prome. 
They appeared before the fort near Siriam, where Ribeyro commanded. He 
at once boldly issued out and attacked them with a handful of men. 
Though this attack was successful, yet Bannadala soon received large 
reinforcements and surrounded the fort. The investment continued for 
eight months, and Ribeyro determined not to surrender, burnt three ships 
he had in the port. At length relief was sent by the Viceroy, Ayres de 
Saldanna, and the investing force withdrew. But when the Portuguese force, 
whieh appears to have been principally seamen, and was required elsewhere, 
sailed from Pegu, the enemy again gathered, and the siege was renewed, 
This time, however, from some superstitious dread, consequent on the 
appearance in the sky of “ fiery meteor,” the besieging army broke up and « 
fled. Ribeyro now took such prudent measures, that the leading men 
among the Talaings, who only waited for a master, joined him with their 
followers, and offered to proclaim Nicote as king of Pegu. Ribeyro accepted 
the crown in his name. In the mean time, Nicote had received from the 
Viceroy the titles of Commander of Siriam, and General of the conquest of 
Pegu. He married the Viceroy’s niece, her mother being a Javanese, and 
returned to Pegu with six ships. He at once announced his reception of 
the kingdom in the name of his sovereign, and entered upon his duties as 
governor, He repaired the fort, built a church at Siriam, and marked out 
a new city, which, with prudent management might have become the capital 
of a great province under the crown of Portugal for many generations, 
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The king of Arakan wishing to temporize, sent to compliment him, 
and he returned a rich present to his former master. But this false 
courtesy on both sides was soon changed to open war. Joined with the 
king of Taungu, the king of Arakan sent a force under his son Meng 
Khamaung, with whom were two chiefs, called by the Portuguese Ximicolia 
and Marquetam. They advanced to the Portuguese town with a fleet of 
seven hundred small vessels, These were met and defeated by a small 
fleet under the command of Paul del Rego Pinnero. The Prince Meng 
Khamaung fled, but was followed by Nicote himself in some fast galleys 
and was taken prisoner. Nicote, to his credit be it said, treated the prinee, 
to whom he had formerly been servant, with deep reapect. “He watehed 
him sleoping,” says the Portuguese historian, “ holding his buskins in his 
“hands with arms across, a ceremony used by the meanest with their kings, 
“in those parts, and himself attended him on all occasions." The king 
of Arakan entered into communication with Nicote Tor the release of his 
son, and appears to have come himself to Pegu for that purpose. From 
Goa the Governor received orders to surrender the prince without ransom, 
But with strange inconsistency, after his generous treatment of the young 
Prince, he demanded a ransom of fifty thousand crowns, on the ground 
that it was for the expense of the fleet he had fitted out. This led to fur- 
ther hostilities, which are thus related by the Portuguese historian, “ The 
“king of Arakan, justly offended thereat, set out «small fleet against him and 
“* which was easily defeated, but gave him occasion to enslave LOO,QUO Cliris- 
“ tians and treat them with great rigour ; which nevertheless moved not many 
“of them, though but new converts. Afterwards he combines with the 
“king of Tangu, who besieges the town with a great army by land, while 
“he shuts it up by sea, with S00 sail in which he had 10,000 men. Paul 
“del Rego met him with 80 ships, and failing of the success he had for- 
“merly, setting fire to the powder, blew up himself and all that were with 
“him, rather than fall into the hands of the enemy. The siege continued 
“so long, till the besieged were ready to surrender, when on a sudden upon 
* some suspicion, the king of Tangu quits the field by night, and he of 
“Arracam found it to no purpose to be longer upon the sea.” This was 
the state of affairs in the year A. D. 1603. 

Nicote now seemed secure in his high position. The Taléing cliefs 
sought his friendship and protection, and the king of Taungu entered into 
a treaty, or at least a verbal arrangement, with him. His son Simon married 
a daughter of the king of Martaban, Binya Dala. But the native histories 
record with bitterness that all the pagodas round the city of Pegu were 
dug into, and plundered of their gold and silver images and other treasures, 
The Shwé Dagun, out of respect, it is to be hoped, to the national feeling, 
was spured, But the Talding historian remarks that the foreigners wor- 
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shipped not this sacred building, nor the holy relics enshrined therein. 
The chief Budhist monk, therefore, from the gifts of the people prepared a 
new Ati, and placed it on the summit of the pagoda with such ceremonies, 
as in the absence of a native king, could be solemnized. But the people 
were deeply dissatisfied with the foreign rule, and murmuring said, should 
this continue long, our race and religion will come to an end, Indeed, the 
mention by the Portuguese historian of a hundred thousand converts to 
Christianity, without any explanation of the means by which their conver- 
sion was effected, suggests that Nicote in the midst of his worldly strife, 
vainly thought to strengthen his government, and perbaps to atone for - 
his sins, by pressing Budhists to become nominal Christians. 

The history of Pegu now becomes so mingled with that of Burma, 
that the two can most conveniently be combined in one narrative. A power 
was rising in the country of the upper Eréwati, which was destined to 
avenge the intrusiofof foreigners and again to unite the two countries 
under one crown. Neyaung Rim Phra, brother to the Emperor Nauda 
Bureng, who, as we have seen, was in A. D. 1594 governor in the upper 
country, reduced it to order from the confusion into which it had fallen on 
the break up of the empire. The whole country north of Pugén submitted 
to him. The deposed emperor's son, Meng kyi nhéung, who ruled at 
Prome with the title of Thado Dhamma Radza, saw danger to himself from 
this new power to the north of him, He therefore applied to his uncle, the 
king of Téungu, suggesting that they should combine against a power 
which when strong enough, would certainly attack them. This was agreed 
to, and the king of Prome assembled an army to march on Ava. He went 
on board his barge of state to move up the river, but was assassinated in 
the month of October, 1597, by one of his officers styled Ran-ndingstsa. 
The murderer then put to death all the members of the royal family whom 
he could lay hands on, and declared himself king of Prome, Some of the 
murdered king’s family fled to Arakan, and one son, Meng-ré-uzand, to 
Ava. The king of Taungu, who had set. his army in motion to march 
on Ava, now recalled it, and held it in readiness for service against 
Hanthaéwati. 

Ngyaung Ram Meng, being thus relieved from the threatened danger, 
rebuilt the palace, repaired the pagodas and completed the defences of his 
capital, He also assumed the title of Na-ha-thd-ra Maha Dhamma Radza, 
In 1599, he marched against the Shan states of Monyin and Mogdung, the 
Tsdu-bwés of which had refused to pay tribute. He was obliged to with- 
draw without effecting his object. The following year, he attacked Ramé- 
then, which had been oceupied by the king of Taungu. This town he took 
without difficulty, In the year 1601, he was successful in an at ac * 
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Shan state of Ngyoung-rwé, He next marched against Ba-méu, th 
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of which fearing to be taken, fled to the Chinese city of Mbding-tshi. 'The 
king followed to the border of the state of Maing-tim, and from thence sent 
on his son, the Kin-shé-meng, to demand the fugitive, The vovernor 
having referred for orders to the Emperor of China, was about to surrender 
the Tstubwa, who attempted to escape. He was, therefore, arrested and put 
to death, or, according to another account, he swallowed poison. His body 
was then sent to the Bin-shé-meng, and his wifeand children were delivered 
up. 

Early in the following year, the king, in gratitude for his great success, 
commenced to build the foundations of the pagoda, called KAung-mlii-dau. 
It was finished and dedicated in the year 1604.% In 1G03, Moné was 
— subdued, and the adjoining states submitted. The king then occupied 
himself in settling the civil administration of the country and reorganizing 
his army. He next marched to Mogaung, defeated and captured the 
Tsiubwa, who was put to death, and his family carridd off. ‘The states of 
Momeit, Thi-bau, and Thein-ni were next subdued. On this last expeilition, 
the king suddenly became ill, and secing his end approaching, charred his 
son to recover the whole empire subdued by his father, Bureng Néung, and 
never to be separated from his brothers. He urged him, when be should take 
Prome, to spare Ran-néing-tsa, who though now ruling in his own name, 
—* had removed a formidable obstacle from their path. The king died ia 

¥ March 1605, and the body was brought te Ava, where it was burned with 
the funeral honours of a Tsekya-waté, His son sueceeded him, and assumed 
the title of Mahé Dhamma Radzi. He is also styled Anduk Piet. He 
completed the pagoda commenced by his father, and placed the Adé upon 
it. At the close of the rainy season of 1607, be marched against Prome. 

The king of Prome had sought support from Arakan, but the expected 

army had not arrived, and the city was invested. After eight months, it 
¥ was taken by assault. In obedience to the injunction of his father, the king 


2 spared the usurper’s life. He and his family were sent to Ava. Betore 
— long, however, he was sent to Mogdung, and so is heard of no more. The 


‘ king's brother Meng-ké-thing-ga-tha was appointed governor of Prome, and 
the king himself now returned to his capital. There he received presents 
tind friendly messages from the kings of Arakan, of Taungu, and of Zimmé, 
oem who felt that a powerful rival had arisen, who might become their master, 
e— Sut their offerings and greetings were treated with haughty disdain by one 
; who now felt himself superior in power to each and all. He was indeed 
| tent on fu filling the dying charge of his father, and worked incessantly 
iD ay prepare for the t. Early in 1610, he marched with a large army 
the statement in the Burmese history; but ifthe pagoda five miles 
ight bank of the river be intended, there isa groat discrepancy 

ars on an inscription within the enclosure of the pagoda, 
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against Tiungu. The king of that state, who was the son of him who had 
taken Hanthiwati twelve years before, at first behaved with courage, and 
came Outside the city to tight the invader, But losing heart, he entered 
into negociations, agreed to become tributary, and gave up some of his 
family as hostages. Mahé Dhamma Radza then returned to Ava, carrying 
with him, the Burmese history states, the holy tooth relie which his grand- 
father had received from Ceylon, and which the king of Taungu had taken 
from Pegu when he plundered that city in A. D 1599. The king did not 
relax in his efforts to strengthen his army, and gathered round him men of 
influence from Prome and Téungu, 

Philip de Nicote and Binya Dala, king of Martaban, knew that the king 
of Ava only bided his time to attack them. They appear to have entered 
into secret communication with the king of Taungu, and after making a 
league with him, then treacherously attacked him, ‘They marched there, 
plundered the city dnd burnt the palace. The king they carried off asa 
prisoner, Nothing certain is known as to the causes of this attack, but it 
brought the king of Ava without delay against Syriam ; and the Portuguese 
governor, though recklessly aggressive, appears to have been utterly 
unprepared to resist attack. In the month of October 1612, the Burmese 
army proceeded down the Eréwati in an immense fleet of boats, and, during 
December, Syriam was invested on all sides. By the following April, Nicote 
who was short both of provisions and powder, was forced to surrender. The 
city was given up to plunder, and the unfortunate Nicote was made prisoner. 
The Burmese history relates that, after tive days, the king called for him and 
reproached him with his attack on Taungu. He excused himself by saying 
that he had been called by the king of that city. As Nicote belonged to 
that hateful description of heretics who destroy pagodas and holy images, 
he was impaled on a high stake before his own house, so that all might see 
him, and so died miserably. ‘The king of Téungu was also put to death. 
All the foreigners of the same race as Nicote, between four and five hundred 
in number, were sent to the upper country. A few days after the city had 
been taken, five foreign ships, manned by Muhammadan sailors, arrived. 
Four of these were captured and one escaped. ‘They were full of firearms 
which had been sent for the use of the garrison. Afterwards a ship belong- 
ing to Nicote’s wife arrived from Achin, and was also captured. Binya 
Dale of Muttama now made his submission, and was allowed to remain 
there as tributary king, with the title of Binya Dhamma Radzd. The 
king of Siam had advanced to Yé, in order to watch events. The king 
determined to drive him out, and sent his brother with an army. He 
attacked the Siamese, but was defeated and made prisoner. 

As the capture of Syriam marks the downfall of the Portuguese power 
in Legu, it will be convenient to quote here the account given by the 
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Portuguese historian of Nicote’s proceedings: “Some of the neighbouring 
“ princes, startled at this success of Nicote, sought his friendship and an 
“alhance with the king of Portugal. The first that effected it, was the 
“king of Taungu. Nicote marries his son, Simon, to a daughter of the king 
“of Martaban, thereby to strengthen himself, and have the opportunity of 
“ gathoving more riches. And being new desirous to rob the king of Taungu, 
“though actually then in peace with him, to colour his wicked design, he 
“pretends that the king was overcome by him of Ova, (as indeed he was 
‘and made tributary) since the treaty, as if that could absolve him for breach 
“of faith. In fine, with the king of Martaban’s assistance, he fell upon, 
“took, and robbed him of Taungu, and retarned with him and above a 
“million of gold, without hearkening to the protestations he made of continu- 
“ing a faithful vassal to the crown of Portugal.” | 

The final catastrophe is related as follows: “ Our fortane in Pegu 
“now declined with the same swiftness it had rise, and*it was just a wicked 
“encrease should have a sudden detriment. The violence committed by 
“Philip de Brito Nicote on the king of Taungu provoked the anger of the 
“king of Ova, under whose protection he was. Searce had he heard the 
“news, When casting on the ground his gown and veil,* he vowed to thu 
“idol Biay of Degu, he would not enter within his gates, till this quarrel 
“was revenged, He marched with 120,000 men, having put to seat 400 
“vessels of considerable strength, in which were above 6,000 of those 
“ Moors of noted valour, called de Caperuga, or ‘ that wear caps.’ All that 
“was without the walls of Siriam he burnt, but met with vigorous opposition 
“at that place, notwithstanding Nicote was quite unprovided, having 
“suffered most of his men to go for India, and being scarce of powder as 
“who had fired the wast quantity of it found at Taungu. | In this distress, 
“he sent a soldier to buy powder at Bengala, and he ran away with the 
*money ; and having sent for some to the town of St. Thomas, they seut 
“him none. Desides, those few Portugueses that were with him, committed 
* such outrages, robberies, and murders, as seemed to hasten his ruin, For 
“want of powder there was no firing of eannon; they poured boiling pitch 
“and oil upon the enemy. His number of men might suffice, having LOO 
“« Portugueses$ and 3000 Pegues. Nicote sends out three ships against the 

* T am not aware of a custom among the Burmese of making a vow by throwing 
down garments. Nor do the Burmese men now wear what could be correctly described 
as “gown wud weil.” The * Biay of Degu," I suppose, stands for Phré Dagun, now called 
‘ Shwé Dagun Phra,” the great pagoda at Rangoon, 

+ An error probably in translation for the river, The king of Ava came down the 


Erawati. 
t The Burmese history states that between four and five hondred remained as 


prisoners when the place surrendered. This number included women and children. The 
~*hundred Portugueses” refer only, uo doubt, to European fighting men. 
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“fleet; in one of them all the men were slain; the two retired with all 

“theirs wounded. The enemy began to undermine the works, and the 
“besieged laboured much, but to small purpose, After the siege had lasted 

“$4 days, Nicote sent to beg merey, but was not heard. He thought to > 
“prevail by the means of the king of Taungu, whom he had robbed of his 

“erown, riches, and liberty; but the king of Ova understood and was 
“resolved to punish him. The king of Arakan whom he had so grievously 
“offended, sent 50 sail to his assistance, which were all taken by the 
“besiegers. The king of Ova gives an assault, and they fought three days 
“without intermission, The end of it was that 700 of the besieged were 

“slain, one Banna whom Nicote had always honoured, having betrayed 

“him. Nicote was taken, carried to the king and by him ordered to be e 
“jmpaled,and set upin an eminence above the port, that he might the 

“ better look at it,as the king said. He lived two days in that misery. His 

“wife De Luisa de Saldanna was kept three days in the river to be cleansed; 

* becanse the king designed her for himself; but being brought before, and 
“exclaiming against him, he ordered her leg to be bored, and that she should 

“be sent to Ova among the other slaves. Francis Mendez and a nephew 

“of his were treated as Nicote. Banna demanding a reward, was soon torn 

“to pieces, the king saying he could never be true to him, that betrayed 1 
“the man who had so much honoured him. Sebastian Rodriguez was * aa 
“ eooped up with a yoke about his neck. At first, the king designed not 

“to spare any of the inhabitants of that place, but growing calm, he sent 

“many as slaves to Ova. Then passing by Martavam, he obliged that king 

“to kill his own daughter's husband, because he was Nicote's son, that 
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nouns in € have alternative forms in Tar, clearly showing thereby that the 
termination of those nouns is a modification of gaT; for the entling a has 
resulted from aT by the elision of #®; gat first becoming car in Prikrit, 
afterwards in Gaurian (by the Gaurian law inserting a connecting conso- 
nant between hiatus-vowels) gar. E. w., beside “et chalk there is afer, 
beside @§T Aandful also afgar (Pr. afew, Skr. afew). Of these alter- 
native forms the longer ones in fureire merely Prakrit which have been 
transferred as such into the Gaurian, while those in — are the same Präberit 
words, only having become proper Gaurian by becoming subject to 
Gaurian laws; e g., take the Skr. @fear chalk; in Prakrit, it becomes 
wafswut; next in passing into Gaurian, the Gaurian alternative law comes 
into play, of either inserting the eonnecting consonant |, or making sandhé 
of the hiatus-vowels. Hence in Gaurian, it becomes, either by inserting 
q, afear, which is the Prékritie form of the word, or, making sandhi, it 
becomes subject to ‘the disintegrating action of the further Gaurian law 
(explained in Essay III.) of reducing a final long vowel (in the present cuse 
WT) to its inherent short vowel (i e., here @]), whereby it becomes a proper 
Gaurian word, Thus instead of afer, we have now afew, and now (by 
sandhi) the final gH becomes contracted to ¢; just as Prékrit qwfas 
water is contracted in Gaurian to (ra or grat; Pre. wifes fhe ft (Skr. aru) 
Gaurian @rcy, ete. Thus we arrive at the present proper Gaurian form agi. 
The truth of this theory (that the fem, termination € is a contraction of 
™4) is born out by the fact, that in the old Hindi of Chand sometimes a 
final ¢ is found as a mere compendium scripturae for Tw, as the metre shows ; 
¢. g-, im the verses 

a SHE WEeTt | 

eifw 245 aca well 

ula wit ac se 





ally written), and likewise weQ 
chanted Wet and wefewe, forms 
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fem. in W and gat; it ix evident that the Skr. fem. ending in | be- 
comes in Gaurian & or ff, according as the Skr. fom. in ST assumes in 
Prakrit one of the two equivalent fem. forme in ST or Twr (xT). If the 
Skr. fem. in |r retained in Pr&krit its form in ST, it assumed in Gaurian 
the fem. form in @, but if it assumed in Pra krit the feminine form in "tT 
(xT), it changed in Gaurian to the form in t: and if it had in Prakrit 


either form in 41 or wT, it shows alo in Gaurian either form in Ww or €. 


Hence, e. g., the Skr. fem. WaT ewe, is in Gaurian both ¥¥ and WF; simp! y 
because in Prakrit the word WT was current in both its equivalent forme 
WeT and “fear; on the other hand the Skr. fem. =rw may have been in 
Prakrit current generally only in the one form aw, and hence appears iu 
Gaurian only in the form ara, but never in the form =rft or wal.* and 
again all Skr, adjectives (as @zaqt true) were in the (colloquial) Prakrit, 
generally at least, current in the amplified form in 1 (as wheat truc) ; 
and hence appear in Gaurian generally as ending in ¥ (a3 #®). 

This theory is clearly proved by a few exceptional forms occurring in 
High-Hindi, Exceptions, it may be remarked, as a general rule, are like 
archaic and poetical forms, invaluable for the determination of the origin 
of grammatical forms, the derivation of which has become obscured. There 
is a small number of Hindi masculine nounsin ef, which form their femi- 
nines not, according to the rule, in ¥, but irregularly in <a; ¢. g. Yer 
old man (Skr. wz:, Pr. aeeur) forms its feminine afeur, not a1 old 
woman ; aT doy has fem. BArva4r; USI percel, fem. qfear $ Wit coat, 
fem. wifaats afgar doll, ete + Now af gar, #fwar, ete., clearly stand for the 
Prakrit qafem (Skr. efear), Ffwa, ete. The masculine corresponding to 
sereur would be seeur, which is represented on the one hand in Skr. by 
@=:, on the other hand in Gaurian by ger. But it is evident that the 






Sci of the regular feminine in € cannot be different in kind from that 


f irregular feminines in yar. Their difference simply consists in the degree 
which phonetic corruption has gone in either, and the anomaly of those 
Hindi nouns which have a feminine in Tat, is merely this, that while in the 
masculine they have assumed the proper Gaurian form in WT (or It, 4. @. 
WHT), in the feminine they retain the full Prakrit form in Tl (e. e. Cer), 
instead of assuming like the others, also in the feminine the proper Gaurian 
form in ¥. It follows, therefore, that the feminine ending in € is a curtail- 
ment of the original Prakrit ending {W! (C41) or K¥Ts and that all Gaurian 


® The reason, probably, was to keep it distinct from the word way or ayy lias, 


adle, 

“5 + The Bangali has old woman; and the low Hindi (Ganwdri) has also aN, 

besides afeur. In rae ow every fem, in ¢ may have an alternative from in yap, 
| — plus note on p, M4.—The | 

to express contempt or emphasix and deteruiiinatcuess 5 soe ps Mardttu hss 


E ull — 
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fominines in €, like their corresponding masculines in Gf, or @r, are derived 
from a particular Prakrit base in TH, corresponding to the masculine war 
and neuter =a, formed by means of the affix @&. 

I have already brietly adverted to the phonetic process, by which the 
Prakrit termination ger (or tT) has become modified or corrupted into 
the Gaurian termination €. 'Thoufh the Gaurian is by no means adverse to 
the hiatus, when originated within its own sphere; it is, as a rule, intolerant 
towards those cases of hiatus which originated in the Prakrit. There is a 
most obvious and natural reason for this tendency, without it the language 
would have destroyed itsclf. After the Prakrit had thrown out the 
consonants, the vowels by themselves could not have long retained existence. 
The only way of preserving the word from complete annihilation was, either 
to insert consonants for the vowels to lean upon and to be protected by, or 
to contract them (by sandhi) into consonants or diphthongs (resp. vowels) ; 
e. ¢., the Sanskrit “rata: (arrived) becomes in Prakrit rear ; the form =T=raT 
contracts in Gaurian to Sra, and this again might bave been contracted into 
@, and thus altogether frittered away, if this process of corruption were not 
arrested by the Gaurian through the insertion of the connecting-consonant 
a, by which the form Wart is changed to @rart (in High-Hindi yar). 
Similarly, the Sanskrit Safwe: (sitting) becomes in Prakrit waeeet; and 
to save this almost entire conglomeration of vowels from destruction, the 
Gaurian makes sandhi of the hiatus-vowels, and changes the form gqyezer 
into @2t (or Gar High-Hindi). This Gaurian tendency comes into opera- 
tion on the Prakrit feminine termination (eT. Sometimes the Gaurian 
inserts the connecting-vowel @ (thus Far); in that case, the semivowel 
protects the two vowels T and qT, especially the final qT, which would other- 
wise be reduced to @ (by the other Gaurian law of shortening finals), In 
this way originated those Gaurian feminines which end in gat; and their man- 
ner of origination explains why in their case the Prékritic form of the word has 
been preserved (instead of the proper Gaurian form). Generally, however, 
the Gaurian has recourse to the other method, of making sand/i. First, the 
final Prakrit yr is reduced to @, according to the Gaurian law; next, the 
preceding T is contracted with the following ¥ to <= by sandhi. Accordingly, 
the Prakrit termination t™§ changes to YW or (with insertion of euphonie 
q) €4, and then to t. E.g., Skr. afeat chalk becomes in Prilrit afsar, 
and in Gaurian either @fyar or (first slew, finally) Sel; or again, Sanskrit 
gat done becomes in Prakrit Faar; in Gaurian first fary (fara), finally at. 
That this is really the way in which the Gaurian feminine in € originated, 
is proved by the fact, that the intermediate form in Ta (for ¢~) is still very 
commonly found in the oldest Hindi poetry of Chand, as the following 
verses may serve to show ; 


THe fea qa ye | 
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Fate qt we ate iii se. 
H. H. qratt fer (39 4) 9a 41 | ote. 
Sasivritha katha XXV, 2 ; - 
Or weraca wqafaa 
ghee Grea wef i. c. 
Hl. H. site <a &) & wea | 
WaT YIM WeaeH ware} St XXV, 35. 
Or Sar sit sfeen far | 
Sa Gea Hu fren fag i i. «. 
H. A. @ey Steere afew et | 
Wa Heat S wey faeare BT Wi ibid, XXV, 41. 

These vorses contain examples of the feminine form in Ta (TW): wis. 
feq (Skr. ew) weafwa Skr. stafaar (Pr. weafawr), sate (Skr. 
Saya, Pr. wafer); faa (Skr. gar, Pr. fet or fear).* The sandhi 
change of Ty to ¥ may be considered to have taken place in this way, that 
as the final Prakrit was shortened to ™ and finally dropped, the preceding 
© was lengthened to { by way of compensation. This view has in its 
favour the analogy of other similar cases in Gaurian, where the shortening 
of the final long vowel is compensated by lengthening a short penultimate 
vowel. There is, e. g., the case of the Marithi feminine bases, formed by 
the Gaurian affix tu, as Ewe fom. of ww elephant. In Sanskrit the fern. 
would be efert}) (of watt), in Prakrit efit (of Wal). According to the 
Gaurian law, the final long fof the Prikrit wf} is reduced to <; thus 
making ‘efeafa; and according to the other Gaurian law this resulted final 
© becomes quiescent, and is not written; thus making “few (just as 
‘Gm fre is written for =f, wr having done for @fx, ete.) ; finally by 
way of compensating these losses, the penultimate short < is lengthened to 


* To the word fapq I beg to call special attention. I think it tends to prove my 


theory of the origin of the Hindi Genitive post position ayy (ant, ®) from the participle 
wa. See Essay II. pp. 198, 159, where I thought it very probable that such forms would 


yet be discovered in the oldest Gaurian Hindi of Chand.—The Hindi Genitive position ay, 
though identical in sound, ia differently spelled from the feminine fax ofthe past part 
farar; yet both represent the Skr. feminine gay, The reason of the difference is this, 
the Skr. form gat may assume in Praékrit two forms, with or without the affix , a 
it may be either fara (wat) or fagar (= aferat). By on identical phonetic process 
the form fargr turns in ‘Gaurian into @t, and fargay into fare, Now a little com- 


parison of Gaurian past participles with Skr. and Prikrit ones will show, that, ar a rule, 


Prikrit past participles, when they passed into Gaurian in their proper sense of a past 
part., passed into itin the amplified (particular Prikrit) form made by the affix a, 
Conformably to this rule, it was the Prékrit from fargrgy, which gave to Gaurian the past 
participle fare, while the alternative Prikrit form fapqy sank down in Guuryian to be 
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— thus we obtain the form ara or (according to Marathi orthography) 
ewe. ‘That this is the true account of its origin is proved by its obligue 
Jorm Way (ec. ¢. Gen. eft ‘a1), where the form of its Prakrit original 
re-appears, namely, the originally short T in the penultimate, and the original 
vowel € in the final syllable.* his final ¢ of the oblique form proves that 
the inflexional base of the direct form originally ended in T. The ease is 
exactly the same as that of the feminine nouns in | (like qra, ete ), which 
have an obligue form in €; and which has been fully discussed in the 3d 
Essay, p. 159. The oblique form wit, namely, is identical with the 
Prakrit genitive whee or efewie. It follows from this derivation 
ofthe feminine affix fw that it can properly be added only to such nouns in 
= as are derived by means of the Sanskrit affix <7. But it is, irregularly, 
added also to such nouns in ¢, as are derived (as will be proved further on) 
from a base formed by the affix c@m ; e. “., n, fem. of ala gardener, 
and also to nouns in & (as qtHte fem. of qo! and Hy (as “tala from area 
tiger). That this is the true derivation of the feminine aflix ea is confirmed 
by the Bangali, which has, ¢, ¢., eft as against the Marathi ewte, arfeurt, 
as against the Marathi sratm; arfara, against the Marathi arre. I 
suspect, however, that the irregularity, just noted, is only apparent; and 
that we have here two altogether different affixes which though identical in 
outward form, are widely different in origin. The affix <u, namely, as 
added to nouns of a Sanskrit base in g@ (as ¥W1), contains the Skr. fem. 
affix tr, which by the action of the laws of phonetic decay has been altogether 
lost, while the remainder ¢W is really part of the original base and not any 
affix at all, On the other hand, the affix €a, as added to the other nouns, 
contains probably the Sanskrit feminine affix, q7ay (as F-AraHt feminine, 7, ¢. 
wife, of Indra), of which the final € has also been lost, while the remaining 
vowel © (i. e. [8 minus B) is a modification of the original vowel @T; e. g. 
the feminine of 47a was probably originally @ararmy, in which form the 
vowel @7, perhaps under the influence of the final long © was changed to ¥ 
(compare {#1 the feminine corresponding to the masculine affix 4H); 
hence the Bangali aifew}; again the final T, as usual, was reduced, and on 
the other hand, the penultumate ¢ lengthened to €, thus arose the Marathi 
aTaya. Some confirmation of this theory may be found in the fact, that 
while such Bangali nouns as @ratc blacksmith form a fem, Warra} (the 
Sanskrit equivalent of which would be q#aTCTeN wife of'a black smith), corre- 
sponding Marathi words as rere blacksmith, form a feminine @reera.t 
‘The Gaurian fem, ending X, us we have now seen, is a modification of 
the Prakrit fem. ending qwrt (Sanskrit gq). This fem. termination tw 
* The penultimate ¥ reappears because the reason for its lengthening no more existe. 
+ It may be noted that if in these feminines, in which the penultimate has been 
lengthened in Marithi, the antepenultimate is a long vowel, it is generally shortencd ; 
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corresponds to a masculine termination Wt in Praikrit, gat in Sanskrit, 
and to a neuter termination “jin Prakrit, WHA in Sanskrit, That is, the 
base-termination We is weakened in the ſeminine to cw. It has been 
already stated in Essay IV, that the base wa may be modified not only to 
<a, but also to um. A few instances of the latter modification occur 
already in Prakrit, as regards the masculine and neuter;* but as regards 
the feminine, it is both in Sanskrit and the literary Prakrit almost an 
exclusive rule to admit only the modification into ¥#. But in Gaurian, the 
modification into BHF is not uncommon, and we may conelude from this fact 
that it was probably a modification peculiar to the vulgar or colloquial 
Prakrit (as opposed to the more artificial seenie Prékrit). For we must refer 
all Gaurian feminine nouns in @& to this base in ta. Their termination = ia 
the proper Gaurian modification ofthe Prékrit Jwror Skr. FHT, exactly as 
Gaurian termination ¢ is the modification or corruption of the Prakrit 
termination Ca, Skr. cer. For the Prikrit termination Wet may become 
in Gaurian either, by inserting the connecting vowel 4, Sar; or, by making 
gandhi, it may become in the first instance UW, and finally &, the present 
form, Feminine nouns, terminating with the first of the two forms Yar, are, 
as we shall see later on, very common in Gagwari Hindi, e. g. argzat wife be- 
sides SIs; ete. The second of the two forms &W occurs, as the termination of 
many feminine nouns, in Low and High Hindi, and in all other Gaurian lan- 
guages ; ¢, g., sand is in Gaurian 4TH], in Sanskrit ib is arya, in Prakrit 
waar ; theGaurian reduces the final aI of the latterto , and then contracts 
(by sandhi)+ the preceding g with the final @] to W; thus giving us 4rqy the 
present Gaurian form. The process is in every respect like that by which 
the feminine termination < is formed by the Gaurian (see above, p. 26). Again 
leech we | in Sanskrit it is sraret; in Prakrit mae, which changes in 
Gaurian through the intermediate form SrarW to org. Again bear wi, in 
Hindi mase, ; but in Marathi also feminine (see Manual, p. 36, 6.) ; in Sanskrit 
it is WWM or, with addition of the affix &, waar or urea, and in the low form 

or ATER j all these forms occur; the fem. of them would be arfwart or 
Weal 5 the latter would be in Prakrit Hea, in the intermediate form 


©. Re STFC feminine of aryPT not srgPea : gfcsrw feminine of gee; ~whaete 
feminine of yraqtay WAST feminine of gag THAGA feminine of ete. See 





Dadoba Pandurang’s Mar, Grammar, pp. 36, 37. The reason, no doubt, is that the ante- 
penultimate is not an originally long vowel, but only « Gaurian formation. 

® See note 6, p. 1065, in the 2nd Essay; Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, Vol. XLII, 
Part 1, 1873. 

+ The sandhi of & + W to w may also be explained, like thatof ¢ + | to x, 
by the lengthening of gy to @ as a compensation for the shortening and quiescence of final 
OF 
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wag; and thus becomes in Marathi . Again, palate is are or , mase, 
in Hindi, but fem. in Marathi, In Sanskrit it is ata which is neuter: but 
there is a bye-form made by the affix w and this is also feminine, ofr, 
araars in Prikrit it becomes area, and in Gaurian, through the interme- 
diate form araa it becomes ata or - Again chalk is Sanskrit wafer, 
in Praikrit it is @fe gr, but also SSH | for both forms oeeur as the bases 
of Gaurian formation. While the Hindi takes the form aise, and from 
it derives its form @¥t, the Marathi takes the form Sea and from it 
derives the form ez. 

From whiat has been said regarding the origin of the feminine nouns in 
< and &, it follows that these terminations are purely Gaurian formations, 
With this agrees the fact that all feminine nouns in E and w belong to the 
proper Gaurian element in all Gaurian languages, in other words, do not 
admit of an oblique form. Only the Marathi presents a very few exceptional 
cases of feminine nouns in &, which have an obligue form in @. They are the 
following thirteen nouns, (see AZanual, p. 36), WIS woman, & louse, spa, 
leech, MTR sister-in-law, =ra palate, are forehead, Ve spirits, for Hea, qa 
coil of rope, ¥@ bear, ara sand, ave, mother-in-law, @& needle. The 
probable origin of the final ¢ of the oblique form of feminine nouns, I have 
already explained in Essay IV. Assuming that explanation to be correct, 
the oblique form in @ of those exceptional feminine nouns in & easily explains 
itself from the Prikrit. E. g., to “0 sand corresponds in Sanskrit aaa, 
in Prakrit - Gen, of 4PQST is Weare, in Prékrit areare. ‘The 
latter form would change successively to araaz, next to wee, finally to 
ae, which is the present form. Again, av@ /eech is in Skr. aaar., Prikrit 


le the Gen. is Skr. SATA, in Prakrit S7are?, and this would 
change successively to 37@Tqy¥, next to AIr. and finally to Met which is the 
present Marathi oblique loom of the word, 










4, %), there can 


min € in Marathi. In 
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articled noun) ; they are also employed to express contempt, or affection, or 
diminution,* 

For this latter purpose only (with a very few exceptions «enumerated 
above, as Bfwar hitch, afeaqr old woman, etc.), they are used in High-Hindi, 
where, therefore, their employ ment is very rare. E. . a a1, the bye-form 
of 3IT& wife, is used in the Ganwari in the place of are, but otherwise, if 
used at all it expresses a contemptible wife? So in High Hindi, @rét means 
a large stick, a pole; but @feat a small stick, and so forth. In erotic poetry, 
as may be expected, these feminine forms are very common; «. g., in the 
following verse of Akhtar, 

ara et fear ace afaer i 

Sa aie a wired & wher ar 

ax at fare a ale aiear 

We He Fz qu faa cfr . 

Here wfaét, «faa «fadr, ave the dimunitives (in the plural) respec- 
tively of the feminine nouns @rq@ word (Prékrit qwrt or @fWat), etal breast 
(Prakrit @w or @fwer) ; cra night (Prakrit CW or cferen). 

I proceed to the examination of the inflexional base of the masculine 
nouns. The direct form of the inflexional base of masculine nouns in ¥, 
like that of the feminine and neuter nouns, may end in a twofold wise . 
viz. either in wy, as ey milk, ara heat, ete., or in GT, as fear done, Brat, horde. 
etc. In High Hindi, Marathi, Panjabi, and Bangéli, the termination @f 


* Of these three meanings that of dimiaution is no doubt the original one, as it easily 
explains the other two. For general experience shows that in all languages, nouns are used 
in prefercnee, in their diminutive form, to express affection or contempt. Moreover, it 
mity be observed that in the speech of the uneducated, the diminutives are frequently used 
without any particular meaning attached to the diminutioe form of the word. Uf with this 
fact be put together the further fact, that in Sanskrit diminutives (expressive of affection) 
are formed by means of the affix @, and that Prakrit, the source of the modern verna- 
culars, is the speech of the uneducated, the frequent, apparently meaningless, usc of 
words formed with the affix gin Prékrit, and the extensive use of nouns in QT or ‘wy, 
(ar) in Ganyian fluds a natural solution, at the same time that the theory of the derivation 
of the Gaurian nominal termination %&7 from the Prikrit termination wajp and the Skr. 
termination qay receives a strong confirmation. As examples of the affix a being used 
in Skr. to form diminutives of endearment, I may quote the following from the Uttara 
‘Réiuna Charitra, ; 

<a awa | wereag Sar: yaw Sa, i.e. 
a King | haste thee, deliver the » queen’ ‘ pet. 
or @4 Gee fesfaat Sar: aay, i. 6. 
king rejoice over the victory of the queen's pet. 

Here qr used with reference to an elephant, and alternates with the other 
word of endearment qaqy which is also applied to the elephant occasionally. See Uttara 
‘Rama Charitra Act ILL, pp. 96, 97. See aleo Hopp, Krit. Gramm der Skr. Sprache, p. 327 
(under qa and wi), 2nd Ed. In the 4th ed., the reference to diminutives has apparent. 
—— boon withdrawn, 
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appears slightly modified as WT. In the Braj Bhisha itis @, which is not a 
mere modification of ST, but as [ think (see below p. 37) rather a co. ordinate 
formution to Wt. Ihave already noticed in E ssay IV. that Sanskrit masculine 
nouns with a base in Sa@ appear in Gaurian invariably with the terminition 
@T (or WT), as Skr. area, Pr. Green, Gaurian BSI or Brest or Ursi, ete, 
while Sanskrit nouns with a base merely In @, appear in Gaurian now as 
terminating m %, now in “7 (aT or aT). And remembering that in Prikrit 
any base in @ may, without change of meaning, add the affix #, and thus 
end in @®, we may conclude, that if a Sanskrit masculine noun with a base 
in @ ends in Gaurian in @, it must have previously assumed in Prékrit the 
base-form ending in @@®; while if it ends in Gaurian in @, it must have 
previously remained unchanged in Prakrit ; e. g., Skr. aaa pair witha 
base S71 (7. ¢. in |) may assume in Prakrit the simultaneous forms 
or — (lit. waaay: fe. with aflix @); the former becomes in Gaurian 
az, the latter are (or arat). Again, Sanskrit @ysq seed may be in 
Prakrit both ais, or Were, (@Tq%); the former gives us the Gaurian 
@ist, the latter the Gaurian Gren or faar There i 1s, perhaps, not a single 
Gaurian masculine noun in ST (that is, of course, only among those derived 
through the Prikrit), which does not also occur (at least in Hindi) in the 
other form ending in GT or Sf or “ir. The latter forms very often are only 
Low Hindi, but in not a few instances both forms are used in High Hindi 
too; ¢ g. wt and Hira frust, Hrgand Urstecarthen pot, are and wrct 
load, HVE and Wrst pair, we and wert titledeed, ete., ete. On the other 
hand, in some cases the form in & is confined to the Law Hindi and that in 
7 chiefly to the High Hindi, as notably in the part. pres.; e. g., Wat 
saying is High Hindi, but @¥a Low Hindi; High Hindi amar belonging, 
Low Hindi waa; High Hindi rat coming, Low Hindi "raa, etc. So 
also, as regards the adjectives, the High Hindi generally uses the ampler 
form in 471; but Low Hindi generally also the shorter form in 4; as Low 
Hindi 98 great, Fe high, High Hindi wet, Sear; but we and war both in 
High Hindi, (Low Hindi atq@ or  8T) ete. 

That the direct form in “1, or ‘@T, or it, of the inflexional base 
of Gaurian masculine nouns is derived from the Prakrit nom. sing. of 


a‘base in Ga, follows also as a result from our previous inquiry into the 


nature of the direct form of feminine and neuter nouns. For if the feminine 
termination in € and the neuter termination in © or Gif or & of adjectives 
and of nouns generally, is a modification of the Prakrit termination (resp.) 
<a and Wa (or 5%), it follows of necessity that the masculine termina- 


tions “WT, “Wr, 1, corresponding to those feminine and neuter terminations, 
apie also be derived from a Prikrit termination wet ( = wa), e. * yh 
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modification of the Prakrit gear, and the Mar. neuter de" of the Prikrit 
wwe (gw); the Marithf and Hindi masculine @¢t must be a modifica- 
tion of the Prékrit gwar. For this ix the only Prakrit form, which 
would yield us a Prékrit feminine @fe@r and a neuter owe. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the fact, that Gaurian masculine bases 
in T or aT, or G7, and neuter bases ¥, ef, a, etc., have an identical oblique 
form ; viz., ending in atin Marathi, in @ in Hindi, Bangali, Sindhi, and in 
Sin Gujarati, Marwari, Naipali. For as the oblique form is identical with 
the Prakrit organic genitive, and as masculine and neuter bases of identical 
final sound have identical genitives, it follows that Gaurian masculine bases 
in wr, etc,, and neuter bases in ¢,etc., must have the same oblique form, 
if they are derived both from an identical Prakrit base, Now they have 
an identical obligue form, hence they must be derived from an identical 
base. As regards the neuters in W, ete., it has been shown that their 
(Prakrit) base must be one in qq ( = wa); hence the base of masculine 
nouns in WT, ctc., must also be one terminating in =ey ( = wa). E. r., 
Sat (masculine) and #4" (neuter) have both the oblique form Gen; the 
latter represents the Prakrit form @wweq which is the genitive singular of 
both Gwar (masculine) and Ges3j (neuter). As Gwe is the original of @_q; 
it only remains that we must be the original of ae. 

The termination @f is not the only modification of the Prékrit 
termination wer. Asa rule, when Prikrit has a hiatus, as in the case of 
wat, Gaurian either inserts the semivowel 4% or @, or makes sandht. In 
Hindi both alternatives occur; but the insertion of a semivowel is confined 
to Low Hindi and old Hindi, while the High Hindi knows only the sandié 
form. Probably in other Gaurian languages, the forms with inserted 
semivowels may also be found. In Low Hindi, forms of both kinds occur ; 
such as insert the semivowel # and such as insert the semivowel y. The 
former, as far as I know, oceur only in Ganwari, and, probably, in all Low 
Hindi dialects of its class. But there they are very common ; of every mas- 
culine noun in Wor Gta bye-formin Wat may be formed. E, g., we may say 
in Ganwari 8Ta or Beat seat, ursr or BTgat Aorse, and so forth. The two 
forms twat and Grear are formally identical; simply because they are both 
derived from a formally identical Prakrit base ; viz. Sanskrit wa: becomes 
in Prakrit wrat or 8a 4t, and these become in Gaurian ara and wrHat resp. ; 
Sanskrit area? becomes in Prakrit @pge@t, and this becomes in Gaurian 
either by sandhi @ret, or, by insertions of 4, Srear. _ The Prakrit words 
araar and @rger have a formally identical base; viz. ae and Bee, formed 
by the affix w; hence they are also formally identical in Gaurian erat and 
@rear. These ampler bye-forms generally convey the sense of definiteness 
or contempt ; and in erotic poetry also of affection; as in the following 
Baiswari verses of Akhtar: 








a4 A. F. Rudolf Lloernle— Essays on the Ganrian Languages, i No. 1, 
* al Ware HeTat |i 
ce CWe 1 el gece | 
cal Ga wre Wal Ol Waa ii 
SIs Hae Hl Hal aecar a 
Or 
are Ot wfe wae are ti 
crt &l S2icar i aay are | 


farqet srs ta 
Hore @FTta1 is the bye-form of HST hut, (Pralkcrit Wee Or HE) ; 
qera: bve-form of der sour, (Pr. qwu, or Tec, Sk. 9¥ts or Weuw:); 


azar bye-form of @Mm crow (Pr. ait or marae). It has been already 
remarked in treating of the feminine nouns in Tyr, that the final Prékrit long 
“GI is protected by the inserted semivowel gq. Another instance of this 
fact we observe here 3 in the case of these Ganwari masculine nouns in Wf, 
where the final er (for the Prikrit Sr) has evident] y been also »preserved 
through the insertion of the semivowel q4. We shall have some more 
occasions to observe this effect of the insertion of the semivowels aor 4, and 
to note the fact that an inserted 4] or 4 may protect a final Prakritic long 
vowel, or diphthong, against the operation of the Gaurian law of reduction. 
It does not do so necessarily. Strictly the law is this: when the semivowel 
is inserted before the Prakrit final long vowel or diphthong, two alternative 
Gaurian forms are the result ; one in which the final long vowel is preserved, 
and another in which it is reduced according to the ordinary Gaurian laws. 
Thus, if in the Prékrit form Gre"ir the semivowel @ is inserted, we get the 
two Low Hindi forms Ureator trea. In the form tree, according to a 
further Gaurian Law, the final ] becomes quiescent, and the result of this 
change is the vocalisation of is to 3, which @ next combines (by sandhi) 
with the preceding @ to “rt; hence area becomes argr. Now these 
nominal forms in WT are in Low Hindi well known and regular alternatives 
of the other forms in wat. They may | be formed of any noun whatsoever ; 
e.g. tra Ram, bye-forms wat or THI; BT house, bye-forms @<aT or 
ete. They must not be confounded with the common Braj Bhasha — 
in 1, from which they can easily be distinguished, because the Low Hindi 
bye-forms in Wf are always accented on the ultimate, while the Braj Bhasha 
main-forms in 1 are never accented on the ultimate, but on the penultimate 
or antepenultimate ; (2), because the Low Hindi forms in  f always shorten 
a long vowel in the penultimate syllable, while the Braj Bhasha forms never 
do #0; (2), because the Low Hindi form corresponding to the Braj Bhishé 
main-form always ends in * (or );¢. Braj Bhasha main-form © 
ghéran, Ganwairi main-form rel ghéra ; but bye-form are ghérat, It is 
mark-worthy that the changes of the forms in wat and wf are clearly 
connected with the accent (that is not the Prakrit accent, but the Hindi 
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accent, or the stress which is laid on a particular syllable in pronouncing a 
Hindi word; what in prosody is called the ictus). The forma in Wat namely 
are accented on the ante-penultimdte; thus “wat is pronounced with 
the airesis or ictus on the first & and thesis on the last & but the forms in 
WT are accented on the ultimate, thus THT is pronounced rémad, The fact 
is that when the final qr of caer is reduced, the accent is thrown forward 
on to the penultimate, that is, Gwe ix pronounced riméva, and if the final 
& be quiescent, the form becomes naturally ca! ramai, as any ove can 
convinee hinaself by actual experiment, 

Iustances of the other kind of masculine form, which inserts not the 
semivowel @, but 4, into the Prikrit termination wT (instead of contract- 
ing it by sandhé into G1) occur in the Braj Bhisha class of Low Hindi and 
in Marathi. All the phenomena, which have been noticed in connection 
with the bye-form in aT and fT, occur also in the ease of these bye-forms 
in WT; thus, «. g., the Prakrit forms Cra, with inserted 4, will give the 
Gaurian form cH#at, with the accent on the ante-penultimate (i. «., 
airesis on the first A, and fhesia on the last a), if final Wr be retained. But 
there is an alternative form, in whicl) the final Wris reduced to ©, thus 
<aq ;* here the accent falls on the penultimate 4, and the final w becoming 
quiescent, the word becomes CH ramaf, with the accent on the ultimate © 
Both these double forms jn WaT and ¥ exist in Gaurian, But while the 
double forms in Sat and @ are both found in the Gaurian Low-Hindi, 
I believe it is only the form in ¢ which is found in the Braj Hindi, aod 
on the other hand the form in Wet appears to be confined to Marathi. The 
same name, e. g., which in Marathi is T#@T (or TAIT as it is customary to 
write), is in (the Braj) Hindi ta; again Marathi #aris in Hindi ae 
(Prikrit auger, Sanskrit qen~:). I believe it is the custom in Marathi, 
to suppress, in writing such word-forms, the initial Woof the affix War and 
join the a on to the final consonant of the basé; thus <q for craat, atau 
for areat, ete. This is merely a peculiarity of writing, which, in this case, 
is accommodated to the pronunciation ; just as in Hindi some people write 
gram for atavar, etc. In all Gaurian languages a short W between two 
accented syllables (one airesix, the other thesis) is quiescent ; and of course 
two different systems of writing may be followed, either the writing may be 
accommodated to the present pronunciation (as in Maréthi in this case), or 
to the etymology of the word. Perhaps it would be more consistent and 
more scientific to generally agree to follow the former method, There need 
be no fear of any obscuration thereby of the etymology of the word. But 
at allevents uniformity should be observed; not some classes of words 





— In all these bye-forms the Maréthi retains the Prikrit ante-penultimate vowe! 
‘unchanged, whereas in Hindi it is always shortened. 
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written by one method and others by another.* In Hindi (that is, 
modern Hindi), as I have already said, the bye-forms which insert the 
semivowel ©, appear always as ending in @; as th, — etc. But in the 
oldest Hindi of the bard Chand-Barddi, the intermediate and transitional 
form in Gq (between Wat and ®) is the only one which is met with, side 
by side with the neuter form in 4, of which examples have been given in 
Essay IV. Exactly as there are neuters, hke waa, Quaraa, in Chand, so 
has he also masculine nouns like ITA iron (for High Hindi wre), maa 
series (for High Hindi ma) ; as in the following verses— 


* Ifa short qstanding between two accented syllables, is followed by un inserted 
cuphonic semivowel q, then it does not become altogether quiescent, but merely becomes 
attenuated to the indistinct neutral vowel, out of which all distinct vowels are supposed ta 
have arisen and which is found in all modern languages, and, ¢, g., in English is generally 
written « ; thus while Marithf cpg or Braj Ta qyz is pronounced Raémyd or Ramyd, the 
Ganwari teat is pronounced am'ed or Ramvd. The observation of this rule, has led me 
to modify my opinion on the origin of the Marathi Gen, Sing. in @p and Hindi in g, which 
I discussed in pp. 87 to 94 of Essay IV (J. A. S. vol. XLII, Part 1, 1873.). LI stated there 
that the original of those endings might be cither TaT or War; and though the latter 
derivation appeared to be the more natural, I preferred the other, because it seemed to 
have more evidence in its favour. But the phonetic rule now noticed removes one of 
the chief difficulties in the way of qaq being the original. And I would, therefore, 
now derive both the Maréth{ gen. in a7 and the Hindf gen. in ¢ from an original form 
in qar, Thus the Prakrit gen. of rary would be @papeqyp~ and in the original Gaurian 
Staar (for STATare), pronounced sdnaya, (i. € aireris on o, thesis on final A); here 
ncoording to rule the medial qw becomes gwiescent, i. e, the word is pronounced adnyd 
(St-g1), which is Marathi; next yd@ changes toy, and thus we obtain the Hind{ form 
sone (Gra). Now according to the Maréthi custom (as noticed in the text) the 


quiescent @ is, in this case, invariably suppressed in writing; Mar. writes Taq; but 


just as V is a contraction ofyapaqay, * Beg isa contraction of Grrar, On the 
other hand the faet that the Marathi gen, in qj may be spelled either as ay Or a8 aT, 
is aleo explained by the present rule. For before the semivowel @ the medial w becomes 
merely newtral or indistinct, and therefore some will write it, others will omit it, 
according as it is more or less indistinctly pronounced by them. I may add here, another 
piece of evidence. A learned Maréithi (the Rev. Pandit Nehemiah Goreh) writes to 
me; “If the name crqy (or any name) belongs to a respectable man, then it is 
pronounced, as if it had no final vowel. Butif it belongs to an inferior person, stich 
asa boy or a servant, ete, then it is pronounced graqq or Treg. In names of females, 
if the word ends in qy, then in diminutive forms the wy is changed with te; us Sar 
inte zat.” Observe that all three forms are identical, diminutives or depreciatives ; 
and derived from Prikrit bases formed with the affix a, which also may have that mien ing; 
now these Marathi forms in wy and — correspond to the ordinary Hindi forms in wy and 
xr ; and, hence, the latter are also derived from Prikrit bases formed with the affix ay, 
These Hindi words, no doubt, have no diminutive meaning; but so have also those 
Prekrit bases generally no diminutive meaning. 
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aife sac area fafore | 
Wace Haare fac fafa IIT, 66. 

Again WH wH4 Taqtla Ha | 

JF Sa Wace ve w IIT, 52. 

Again “fare wife van aa wee areata He qe! 

fag wicaures aqua wale ecarae oi I, I. 
Or @tfare ware sia aa ace i 

ac dat fered) 
Syrad +a 1, 18. 


a7 


The two last verses contain the examples wrewatey (for High-Hindi 


witawitt), and #qraw (for Hich Hindi wera, plural.)*® The discussion of 


the oblique form of these masculine nouns in Wat and war I shall defer, till 
after we have passed in review all Gaurian masculine nouns, the final of 
which is formed by inserting a semivowel before the Prékrit termination Wr. 

Tt has been stated that the more usual way of treating the Prakrit 
masculine termination @¥T is pot to insert the semivowel @ or @, but to 
contract the words. This contraction (or sandhi) is made in a two-fold 
manner: either the vowel | is dropped and thus the termination WT 


reduced to &, or the vowel is retained and thus War contracted to |. 


The latter method is peculiar to the Braj Bhasha; the former is common 


to the other Low-Hindi dialects of that class, In High-Hindi both these 


harsh vowels (or diphthongs) are modified to the more agreeable long vowel 
SI; ©. g,goné is in Braj Bhashdt ap, in Low-Hindi war, in High-Hindi 
wai, for Prakrit waa, Sanskrit waa; again Sanskrit @fea: or amplified 
afaae said becomes in Prakrit afewet, and in the Braj Bhasha @¥gr, in 
Low-Hindi ary, in High-Hindi @ert; or Sanskrit gwar Aigh becomes in 
Prakrit gw, in Braj Bhashé eq, in Low Hindi $4, in High Hindi Ser. 
This seems to meatruer and simpler explagation of the Braj Bhasha 
termination @ than that of taking it as a mere provincial broader pronun- 


° * The final enucdra in these two instances indicates, I believe, the plural; just as in 
Mariéthi the addition of a final annndasikd is indicative of the plural; e. g qrpat ofa 
Aonee, but ecret of houses, If the semivowel qq be not inserted, but sandhi made, we 
should have @raraa), contracted argra7, & form which also frequently occurs in the old 
Hindi of Chand, and te «till the usual form in Marwari; and which in the modern Hindi 
is modified toarqiafr, The tinal nasal of theso plural forms is werely a deterioration of 


_ an original final a which is still preserved in the modern Low Hindi dialects; e. ¢-, 
= : = = — 
cH ae 64 santos fae Fife qa a Tera SH Rijaniti, p. 30. 


and occurs frequently in the old Hindi of Chand, beside the plural formes in qj and @f ; 


oa gH AWET TT TIE Ts | 
wat sfau afwaa ae 0 I, 7. 
i. e. “why should poets call it a réchuulft.” 
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ciation of the common Low Hindi termination @r For the Prakrit 
termination wat of which both 4 and @& are moditications, contracts, as any 
one can test himself, if quickly pronounced, to “ir, and not immediately to 
SI; and if it is necessary to consider cither @ or air as a modification of the 
other, and not both as direct modifications of war, it appears to me the 
form air must be considered as the more original of the two, as — immediate 
modification of the Prakrit = ¥1, and Wr, as a modification of 
In some Gaurnan nouns the Gaurian termination Wr, the —— of 
the Prikrit termination Wt, is further reduced to the simple vowel &; as 
in aE pony, THe traveller, ¥ we rice, aVaae traveller, and others. ‘This 
is apparent from the fact that in Marithi these nouns have an oblique 
form nouns in ST which is identical with the obligue form of mase. 
nouns in St or “1 in Gujarati, Naipali, Marwari, as will be shown below. 
It is also proved by the fact, that some of these masc, nouns in W are also 
used, in Marathi, as “neuter nouns in S, as WE neuter or a masculine ; and 
it has been shown in Essay IV that the neuter nouns in & which have, in 
Marathi, an ob/ique form in Qt, are derived from a Prakrit original in qj 
( = a); hence it follows that their corresponding masculine forms must 
be derived from a Prakrit original in qa. E. ¢., assuming that wees 
stands for an original Gaurian a72HtT or @tzget, and this for the Prikrit 
arzaca, what follows? The gen, of arzecay would be arzuceeq or 
aVzacara or areaerare; the latter, according to Guurian rule of sandhi, 
would contract to aTzeeT (originally qareactre), which is actually the oblique 
Jorm of areas. Hence we may argue backwards that arews is a contrac- 
tion of are23c3ir. Similarly, Prakrit Hee (Sanskrit wea: of We) a title of 
brahmans, has genitive WEaw!W, or WEATS or WEBS; contracted in Gaurian 
WE! (originally WeTe), which is the oblique form of (see Dadoba’s Mar. 
Grammar, §. 223) ; it follows that Wz is a contraction of wear.* There are 
a few other nouns of this class (viz. ending in &, which W is a contraction 
of the Prakrit termination war), which have an oblique form in 41 or Wart. 
This is to be explained thus: that instead of contracting the Prakrit 
genitive termination ware by sandhi, the euphonic semivowel @ has been 
inserted, E.g., Sanskrit ware: or amplified ware: brother-in-law ; 
Prikrit aterair; Gaurian first erat or are (Hindi), next (reduced) 
(Hindi) or arg (Mar.). The gen, of the Prak. is Steraeeq oor Sle ara or 
srarare; the latter becomes in Gauri y inserting euphonic 4, 4reay 
(originally Stare) or sTgT, which —— — oblique form of the Maraths 
pears ,» and thus proves the identification of with the Prékrit 
in, STR bridge (for original Gaurian ¥4Ta&T or urs) is a 
—— of the Prakrit #4 @ or Waar, Skr. aya:; the gen. of the Prakr. 












* The Mar. ug is a diminutive term of contempt; just as the Skr. vee 
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is WSU or dears or sawre; the latter becomes in Gaurian rarar® 
or Sar (originally si@are), which is the present oblique form of ae. As 
nokiced already, the medial @ before the @ basa neutral sound, and hence 
the spelling varies ; sometimes it is written, sometimes it is suppressed, As 
will be shown afterwards, Marathi possesses also some other masculine nouns 
in ® which have an obligue form in @t, which, however, are derived from 
Praékrit originals in wat ( —= war); and thus they differ from the masculine 
nouns of which we are treating here, whose oblique form ends in GT, and 
which are derived from Prakrit originals in Wat. There is a farther class 
of Marathi masculine nouns in & which have no oblique form at all. Now 
since the reduction of the Gaurian termination Gf (for Prakrit er) to w is 
an altogether Gaurian one, while the contraction of the Pralcrit termination 
Sar to W is partly Prikritic,¢ I think, we may conclude thatall Marathi 
masculine nouns in &, which do not admit an oblique form, are derived from 
Prékrit nouns in | (or original Gaurian nouns in’ G7), and not from 
Prakrit nouns in w4it.t | 

The oblique form of the Gaurian nouns in ar (@ or Sf) ends either in 
Gorin Gorin, The termination wy of the obligue form is common to 
the Gujarati, Naipali, and among Low-Hindi dialects, to the Ganwé4ri and 
Marwari. The termination 9 is peculiar to Marathi; and the termination 
v to Sindhi, Panjabi, High-Hindi, and most Low-Hindi dialects of the Braj 
Bhishé class. E. g., 8rgtor Wet horse has in Gujarati @ret 4, in Mar. 
We a, in Hindi wear. The origin of these oblique forme has been 
fully discussed in Essay IV. Whatever has been said about the neuter 
oblique forms in @t, ar and &, applies of course, equally to the masculine 
oblique forms; viz., that they are derived from the Prikrit genitive of a 
base in Wa, ending im Ww ; so, however, that the obligue form in |q is 
derived from the Prakrit genitive termination Qaeq by means of sandhé and 
the oblique forms in at and © (the latter being a mere modification of the 
former) by means of the insertion of the euphonic semivowel @. (See note 
on page 566.) I have, however, to add as a further argument, which 
escaped my attention there, in support of the theory that the High Hindi 
termination ¥ is merely a phonetic modification of the Marathi termination 
at, the fact, that in Marathi itself adjectives have a two-fold form of the 


* In this case the @ of the Gaurian form might also be merely a phonetic modifica- 
tion of the @ in the Prakrit qarare ; just as Gaurian Gare prince for Prakrit gare. 
+ There are a few isolated traces of the contraction of the termination @@jp to a, 
in Prakrit already; as qareg for qaygat ; Sq for ges; eo note 5 to Essay 


, p. 1065. | | 
IV Seas proper Gavrian (not Prdkritic) nouns in @ are more common in poetry ; 


é. gs» Fea (tor fewar) — — verse : 
<n ea a9 afe feo wie XXVIII, 63. 
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termination of the efligue form, viz, in at and in ¥%; e. g., to a good boy 
is Qa or Arrest aaa ST (See Manual § 75, 3. p. 39.) It will be sufficient 
here, merely to illustrate the theory by a few examples. Sanskrit grea; 
has the genitive areaez; Prakrit §re—eq or Brearea or Beare: in 
Gaurian the latter form is either contracted by Sandi into are (originally 
arsTe), which isthe oblique form in Gujarati, Naipéli, Marwari; or by 
inserting qit becomes gat (originally @rsare) or, as spelled in Marithi (on 
account of the quiescence of the medial |) Bren (originally argire) - and 
this, finally, contracts into Urry, the obligue form of the word in Hindi. 
Again Sanskrit @reac: or amplified qareqca: traveller is in Prakrit 
azace7, and in Gaurian contracted arza*. The genitive of the Prakrit 
base is @IT2acereg or e or arezerare. The last form contracts 
by sondht to areeet (originally @peuere), which is the present Marathi 
oblique form of the word, Again, Sanskrit Qa: or amplified gaa: done 
is in Praikrit faery or fasait or Aas; in Gaurian (with inserted 
euphonic 4) fat (Braj Bhasha), far (Marwari), farar (High Hindi), 
@~art (Marathi). The genitive of the Prakrit base is (far=raq or far=rare or) 
faware or He4re; in Gaurian either 1., the euphonic 4 is inserted, thus 
fawar (originally fargary) or Sear (originally @@are) ; the latter is the 
present Marathi obligue form (with the peculiar Marathi spelling) qear; 
the former contracts the termination "ar to ¥, thus fare, which is the present 
Hindi olligue form (generally with the euphonic @) fara; or 2., Gaurian 
makes sandhi of the Prakrit form farargre; thus faa (originally fargre), 
which is the present Marwari oblique form (with euphonic 4) fara. 

It is peculiar to Panjabi, that it possesses a number of mase. nouns of 
the category, now under consideration, which end in &, instead of WT, as 
in all other Gaurian dialects. Similarly, the obligue forms of these Panjabi 
nouns end in © instead of ¥, the termination common to all the Gaurian 
languages ; ¢. g., shopkeeper is in Panjabi ara@rar, while in Hind{ itis qtfrar 
or afarat.* The oblique form in Panjabi is arwye, in Hindi aifaa. The 
Panjabi shows this final anundsifa occasionally also, in other kinds of 
nouns, both masc. and fem, ; e. g., ATS or HTS mother, ae cow, STS crow. 
This anundsiké is, no doubt, identical in nature with the anundsiké which 
we have seen is found in the termination of the oblique form of Gujarati 
neuter nouns in @. It may either be a mere provincialism and inorganic 
addition, or, as suggested in a note app to Essay 1V,it may be a sort of 
compensation for the clizion of a consonant ; e. g., in aratat for the elision of & 
contained in the original aifworat; in arsior ars cither for the consonant 

. In Marathi qywt ; the difference is this : the Hindi and Panjabi are derived from 
the Skr. eifarsra:, Prék. qrfarwar ; contracted to qrwfpar or eifargr; but the Mari- 
thi form is derived from the Skr. atfarer?, Pr. ayfary, contracted into qpaqy; see below 
page 42, 5. : . 








— 
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@ or @.of the original eet (see below page 42, 4.); in ut. of the consonant 
% of the original mifaat; in Sry of the consonant @in the original are, 
though in. the latter word perhaps the anundé<ikd might be a substitute for 
the nasal w of the noun @Tu, which also means crow. 

In Essay IV, it has been stated that the termination We of bases 
formed with the affix @, is sometimes modified into g%, and sometimes to 
Va, and it has been shown how by these means some Marathi neuter nouns 
in f° and & arose. By an exactly analogous process of base-modification, 
masculine nouns im * and @ seem to have arisen. The principle which I 
shall atternpt to Hlustrate is, that the Gaurian termination * of masc, nouns 
is derived from the Prakrit termination gf; and the Gaurian termination 
@& of mase. nouns from the Prakrit termination gat. But both Prakrit ter- 
minations fa and Bey may arise in various ways: 1. The termination 
we (i. «+ aw) of a base may be modified to E* or BPR, whence the nom. 
sing. would be in Skr, ¢@: or War, in Prak, car or War; thus: Skr. 
afaaraa@ (amplified from yfaara) becomes yferatfae ; nom. sing. afeartes: ; 
Pr. qsarfear; Gaur. grat (Hindi.)* Again, Skr. fograrra becomes 
fasiamifcea; nom. se. Skr. faararfea:, Pr. ſqurarfcar or faant a ; Gaur. 
fasrct Mar.t Again Skr. wer cH watchman ; nom, sg. TEeTCaH:, Pr. ere ar 
Gaur. Geet, (Hind?) or wettt (Mar.) ; but the base becomes also Taree, 
nom, sg. Wetica?, Pr. qetfesr; Gaur. (Low Hindi) qeet (or eter) ; 
moreover the base becomes also 9¥T@@H; nom. weTaa:, Pr. geTaat, Gaur, 
(liindi) ewe (or TEtat or WHat). Again, @rqe barber (Skr. aifaa) ; 
nom. sg. @rae:, Pr. weve, Gaur. (Hindi) "erat; the base becomes also 
wifaw, nom. sg. watfaa:, Prak. werfe tr or aifaar (see Subha Chandra 
111, 50, Hema Chandra 1, 230.) or are’; Gaur. (Mar.) "ert, or (Hindi) 
aie: the base becomes moreover @IY®, nom. sg. age. Prik. wT TST or 
Aarau or arsar; Gaur, (Mar.) "rs, or (Hindi) arx.t Compare Skr. 

: a kind of sweetmeat,in Prak. By, which is in Gaurian (Hindi) 
@g or (Mar) are. — 

3 8 

2. The base may be one formed by the affixes F or TF (which, how- 

ever, are probably mere modifications of the affix Sa, so that the examples 


® See Hema Chanira 1, 26, Subba Chandra II, 43, where afarar i said to be in Pra- 
keit qyeger; Pro Pro TV, 15, hos Gigs. ae 

+ Or Skr. fafgararcar, Pr fafsrerercen or faferercsir; Geer. fafsrarc 
7 I The ‘Sonne of this word from the Skr. qyrqa is quite clear from the Prékrit 
initial we, The servant who attended his master at his bath and shaved him, was called 
aqrva, The Skr. aifaa is probably clumsy transliteration of the Prikrit title 
aifaat ; or else a corruption of the hase @qyrfqe, which would be an equivalent of 
SATTH, ws suggested in M. Williams” Skr, Lexicon. 
Fr 
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* 


under this head, would in reality not differ from those under the former). 
Thus Fife from ateat+ea gardener (commonly afer); nom. sing. 
aifera:, Pr. arferst; Gaur. arat. Acain watery from alert betel + ca 
vender of betel; nom. sing. arate, Pr. Aare; Gaur. argat (or 
aiarst). Again afa@ from ASHER oilman ; nom. sing. afaar, Prik. 
afwti (see Subha Chandra IV, 95. Hema Chandra IT, 93.); Gaur, aat- 
Hereto might also be referred the Hindi agr4y¥ neighbour from Skr. yfaatfaaw 
(for the more usual ylaatta ), and Get watchman from Skr. wefce (for 
the more usual y¥fta ), which have been already noticed under No. 1, 
Again afar scorpion, nom. sing. Skr. wfqa, but Prak. faear or fa n 
7 =] 

(see Pr. Pr. I, 15.) or Faf=eur ; Gaur. (Hindi) fase, or, (Mar.) fa or (Nai- 
pili) Tasgt. Similarly warfea neighbour Skr. yarfea: (more usually Waray 
of gates) ; but Prik. qarg@r (Subha Chandra TI, 53.) or Ware (see 
Subha Chandra II, 8. Hema Chandra I. 44.) Again, qae handful (of qa 
+3), nom. sing. Skr. qa, Pr. Fear 5 Gaur. 1 


3. Just as the affix @ may be added to bases in W, so it may be added 
also (though less usually) to bases in ¢ and J; hence a base in <7 or Vay 
arises; €. g¢.,@T# or amplified @fa@r poet, nom. sing. @faa, Pr, afaait; 
Gaur. (Hindi) @faar. Again, aa or amplified 74H feacher ; nom. sing. 
aeaai, Prak. awa; Gaur. (Gamw.) W484. Again, *Z oramplilied Hoa 
pungent, nom. sing. Feat, Pr. eeu, Gaur. @gat (or yr.) In Hindi 
these forms are almost altogether confined to the Low-Hindi dialects. and 
are always formed by inserting the euphonic semi-vowelin the Prakrit ter- 
mination, The Gaurian contracted formsin € and & of this kind of nouns 
hardly ever occur. In High Hindi these nouns are used almost always in 
their simple form, without the affix @ ; thus @f@ poet, nom. sing. Sk. a@fa: 
Pr. way, Gaur. (reducing final long <) are ; 1% teacher, nom. sing. Skr., 
awa:, Pr. we ; Gaur. 44, ete. : 

4. The Prikrit affix @ may also be added to bases in w. The 
vowel # changes in Prakrit to ¥ (according to the general rule, Pr. Pr. 1, 28. 
and special rule, Subha Chandra IT,90. Hema Chandra I, 135.), whence we 
obtain Prakrit bases in 4 ; or it changes to ¥ (see special rule, Subha Chan- 
dra II, 88. 89. 90. Hema Chandra I, 131, 134, 135,), whence we get Prakrit 
bases in GW. Thus Skr. are or amplified wee brother nom, sing. yam: ; 
Prak. areat (i. ¢. aifaaer), or wreat (i.e. Wreywt); Gaur. (Hindi) wre or 
(Mar.) ars. Again Skr. wre or amplified HT@a® mother ; nom. sing. aTeaT; 
Peak. aTeat (7. e. Hifeant) or arse (é. ¢. aTqaT,) Gaur. (Hindi, Panjabi) 
aig, or (Panjabi) ars. Again Skr. gary or amplified Fa7ywR grandson ; nom. 
sing. Saya: ; Prék. qua ; Gaur. gaa (Mar.). 

5. There are miscellaneous Sanskrit bases which, though they contain 
some other consonant (not #), also yield in Prakrit a basein <™ or SW; 


ss 


r « 
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e. g., Skr: arf, nom. sing. arfers:, Prak. arferat; Gaur. art (Mar). 
Again, 4, nom. sing. a3at, Prék FisHr or AKT ; Gaur. Ts. 

It will have been seen from these examples that the Prék. nom. sing. 
in FW or wer of the bases in eW and gH, assume in Gaurian a double form ; 
viz. either a form in € and ™, or one in Fatand war. For here again, as 
everywhere, the two Gaurian phonetic lawe come into play ; viz. of obviating 
the Prakrit hiatus either through the insertion of the connecting semi- 
vowels 3 or @, or through theeontraection of thetwo hiatus-vowels in sancdhit, 
Those forms which are made by inserting the connecting semi-vowels 4, or 
4, are very common in Gamw. and in the Low Hindi generally, where they 
may be formed as alternative forms of any noun in tor %, very often with- 
out any difference in meaning. The connecting semi-vowel 9 is used for 
nouns in zt, and the connecting semi-vowel @ for nouns in &.* E. g., gardener 
is in Ganwari both #tat and afear,t i. ¢. the Prakrit is arfera, in which 
the Gaurian inserts @ between £ and Wr, and thus proteets and preserves the 
Prakrit final @ (or Gt). Again, watchman is TF or U¥cl or GEF4T or 
wefcar ; i. ¢. the Prikrit is TeTw ST or quifear, and the Gaurian, by inser- 
ting Wand 4, Wear and qefcar. Then again, the inserted semi-vowels 
a and @ protect the final Prikritic @t.t So again brother is both wre aud 
wizat. Sometimes these nouns in car and vat (like the feminine nouns with 
the identical termination) imply, as distinguished from the nouns in and 


* Rarely, alas a is inserted in the Prak. termination |W; ¢. z-. 748 in the opening 
line of Chand’s Epic, GY are Bite THA way aA arly TE Ta I 

+ ‘The antepenultimate is shortened according to a peculiar Ganwari law. 

t In poetry the final long qT is often found shortened for metre’s sake ; ¢. g. in the 
following verse (kavitta) of Chand, 

ae at aa we | a aa oS wer 
ay wa Sere | eta ecfaea aha eres 
am ait SoH | ta Cisse FF S14 I 

arr ae cea | acfa Sere wfearcg i 1,7, 

We have here wfagq for @faar (Pr. fas, Skr. afera:) ; wParg or wf (Pr- 
efear, Skr. yfaw:); <rea for zrear (Pr. erge, Skr. creat); wfaatea fr 
afaatcar. The fall form is also met with, whea the metre admits, as in the following 
(sHat) of AkAtar— 

face wre 4 €4 fare | qaaz ¥ ast aaicar i 
qa uta Wa Be Tee WAT I 
He ae MAC Vas AT I 
aC GNCA RIA Ses Wa | Va MIC S Beat Ar Hira | 
Here arepfear (Pr. AAfCr, we Pr. Pr. IV, 16) false has kept the final long wr to 


rhyme with the femin. As fel. : 
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&, defimitencss or affection or contempt. In High Hindi, they are rarely used, — 


and when used, then only to express contempt or affection (as woot dear 
brofher) or diminution (as afear aamall pot.) There are, however, a small 
number of masc. nouns in gar, which are, altogether incorporated into the 
High Hindi, and of which no alternative form in ¥ exists at all ; ne “fear wolf 
and a few others.* Otherwise, the usual form of such nouns in High Hindi 
as well as in the other (literary) Gaurian languages, is that in € and &. 

The process by which the Prakrit terminations Tar and VT are 
turned into ¢ sand @& in Gaurian, is one altogether analogous to that by 
which the Prakrit feminine terminations [4 and Wert are turned, in Gaurian, 
into T and &, It has been already fully explained. Its application to mase. 
nouns will be best shown by a few examples ; e. g., Skr. efee: scorpion be- 
comes in Prakrit faa or ries or Fase ; in Gaurian, by one of its laws, 
the final “it is reduced to ¥ or &, thus ray or fay or ff=pqy ; next, by 
another Gaurian law, the final hiatus-vowels are contracted by sandhi; thus 
we have the forms fox (Hindi), Fag | Mar.), and fa~gy (Naip.) Again, Skr. 
waTaT or amplified wpem: brother ; Prak. warcay or wrgat ; in Gaur., through 
the intermediate stage of HI and wre, they become we and ars, Again, 
Skr. ow, Pr. wefeei or qeeGr; in Gaur, first qefeq and qeaw, next 
Wea and qe, ete. 

The correctness of this theory of derivation of the Gaurian masculine 
nouns in € and @&, receives strong support from the obligue form, which 
most nouns in € and a few nouns in @ admit in Marathi. Most nouns in 
& do not admit an oblique form ; while most nouns in € do admit one. This 
is quite in order; for,as Lhave shown ina former place, the termination 
Sis generally an altogether Gaurian formation, being a reduction of the 
original Gaurian termination Gr, itself a contraction of the Prakrit termina- 
tion war. On the other hand, the Gaurian termination € is a partly 
Prakritic formation, being an immediate contraction of the Prakrit 
termination €4. Similarly, the Gaurian termination & in those few nouns 
which admit an obligue form, is a partly Prakrit formation, being an 
immediate contraction of the Prikrit termination or. 

The oblique form of the masculine nouns in € terminates in ur; that 
of the masculine nouns in W& in a7; e. g., wrel gardener has genitive 
arearat; "ETa) berber, genitive "rarer; wre brother, genitive wrat WT; 
fay scorpion, genitive fawrat, etc. It has been stated already, that the 
Skr. efg@a: becomes in Prikrit fa ; the genitive is in Sanskrit efeae, 

in Prakrit fey eq or fears or feewre; in Gaurian the latter becomes 

* The reason of this exception is plain ; it is simply to avoid confusion ; e. g, WEY ols: 
the short form of HfEaT could not be distinguished from HEY sheep, except by the gender 
the former being mase., the latter feminine. feat means literally the sheep-catcher. 
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ntracted by sandhi (according to Ganrian law) to fégt (originally Fagere) 
or, 1s itis spelled in Marathi (acceording to a peculiar Marathi phonetic 
law®*), fa ar. Acuin, Sanskrit aye t awentmeat, Pralcrit at, has in the 
: genitive Sanskrit BAAN, Prak rit My Swor ayag or it; in Gaurian 
the latter is contracted to @rET (originally @i gre). From the analogy of 
these, we may conclude that other nouns in @& which have an oblique form 
in 47, must also be derived from Praékrit nouns in Bar (7. ¢. bases in Wa) ; 
and their oblique form in at is merely a phonetic modification of the 
Prakrit genitive. Thos the oblique form rat must be derived from a 
Prakrit noun arse brother (for wiyeT, Sanskrit wea); the genitive of 
WISH is HIS or HSTATS or Brsary, the latter contracted in Gaurian 
becomes Wr (originally wrape); similarly, gear must be derived from the 
Prakrit noun qn (for gaTRat); the genitive of it in Toe or TIHATS 
or qaweary, which in Gaurian is contracted to gwat (originally GwaTs), the 
present Marathi olligue form of the word. Now we krfow from the Prakrit 
grammarians that these Prikrit nouns ¥rg ot, Try aT, ete, really do exist. 
Thus also Sanskrit ayy: wheat, Pr. WSaq7 (or aseat); Gaurian az ( Hindi) 
or a= (Marathi) ; genitive Prakrit TTs3—R, or Fre or ATS sre ; Gaurian 
contracted at (originally aarre), which is the present oblique form of the 
Marathi word. All these oblique forms are occasionally spelled so, as to 
° separate the semivowel @ from its conjunct consonant; thus Fawr or fasqar ; 
awa or Gwaat; wet wear; because in the case of the semivowel #, there 
is a tendency in all the Gaurian dialects, to sound the neutral vowel before 
it. It should be noted, moreover, that in the case of all obligue forme 
in BT of such nouns in &, the termination # of which is a modification of the 
Prakrit termination gw, the conjunction of 4 with the base consonant is the 
more original and correct spelling. But in the case of all odligue forms 
in atof such nouns in &, the termination & of which is a modification of 
the Prikrit termination Wit, the separation of @ from the base consonant 

is the better way of spelling. 
The analogy of the masculine nouns in & leads us further to conclude 
that also the masculine nouns in { which admit an obligue form in @t, 
must be derived from a Prakrit base-formin [¥ (Ta), the genitive of which, 
ending in Ta, or [Hrs or THe, is modified into the oblique form in 1, 
and the nominative of which ending in 41, is modified into the direct form 
in €. To this may be added a further argument, that the genitive of the 
only other kind of Sanskrit or Prakrit base which might have come into con- 


* Mardthi has generally an unaspirate mute consonant, where the Hindi and Pralcrit 
show an aspirate one; e.g. Skr. wet, Prk. ql, Hindi wera}, Mar. erat; Skr. 
Fer, Prak. Fired, Hindi pq, Marithi qq; Ske. efqa: Pr Taapeiy 5 Hindi fang, 


Mar. fag, etc, 
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sideration (viz., the base in Ta with a nominative in € and genitive in TH) 
eannot well be the original of the ob/iyue form of the nouns in <. E. g. 
are gurdener, might at first sight be supposed to be identic ‘al with the 
Sanskrit and Prékrit noun arly, nominative singular of the base arfera; 
but then, the genitive of that noun is Sanskrit arfarat, Prakrit arferat, 
which form (i, ¢. @tfertr) could not well have been the original of the 
oblique form arar (Mar.) of the Gaurian noun wreal; for it would be 
nevessary to assume the elision of the nasal w and the change of the final Gr 
to ‘aT, both phonetic modifications, otherwise without precedent,* But 
besides arfara, the Sanskrit and Prakrit have another base with the identical 
meaning, viz. aif. The genitive of this base would be Skr. aiferare, 
Prak. aia or alfeare or airfare; Gaur. (contracted) arg (orig, 
arare), which & the present obligue form of the Gaurian noun ‘are. 
Henee it follows necessarily that the Gaurian direct form areal, must be also 
a modification of the*nom. sing. of the base atfara, 7. ¢. Skr. atfra:, Prak, 
aiferar. Similarly the Gaurian noun @l oilman must be derived from the 
nom, sing. afer (Skr. fife) of the base aferay; for its obligue form 
aear leads us back to a Prak. genitive afore or Afwrares or afeaa, 
belonging to the nom. Afar (not to we of afer ). 

It remains to examine the oblique form of those masculine nouns which 
by means of inserting the semivowel 4 or @ have preserved the Prakrit 
termination Sf, and therefore terminate in ]a41t, Za, C3, Far. 

In High Hindi (not in Low Hindi, where they may be used without 
any appreciable modification of meaning) and in Marathi, these nouns are 
commonly used to express smaliness (and hence affection or contemptf). 


* Praékrit final q is in Gaurian always reduced to] or (quiescent) q]; but Prũ · 
krit =qy (Sat) contracted to Gaurian Sq or |T.  . 

+ In the manual these nouns are not noticed at all. Dadoba in his grammar notices 
those in gy (% ¢ qr) only, see page 274. But the others do also occur occasionally, 
Molesworth in his Mar. dictionary mentions, e. g. Farqar (é. ¢- faqar) sharp, a amall 
dagger (of Fary reorpion), corresponding to Hindi faxar or . Another means 
of forming these affectionate or contemptive diminutives is the affix ST, Bl, = (Mar.) 
or <q, @1, € (Hindi). So, e. g., in the Low Hindi verse — 

are & wel waar are 1 
tr #1 welecar i 
aaaT ares | 

wat Stat ii 

Here we have the diminutives qT7aT crow (aq) and wefear pinnacle (zat), 
of the one kind ; and RTECT mother (HTT), BGT soul (STYw oF BT), STAC palpitates 
(ST), of the other kind. Regarding the Mar. diminutives in gy, see Dadoba, p. 272. 
Manual, pp. 113, and 34 





ts 
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Their oblique form ends in High Hindi and the Low Hindi dialects of the 
Braj GBhashé class in ¥; that is, their termination changes to W®, 84, £43, 
S45 6. g., HT hitter, gon. Wea Bt y—U fsa wolf, gen. UFea wt;— a 
watchman, gon, Tea HT," —Hyaray small crow, gen. BWA BT; — Aiea emall 
pot, gen. wiex 7; -Fawar amall dagger, gwen. fea “T. But in Marathi and 
in the Low Hindi dialects of the Gaywari class the oblique form of 
these nouns endin Gt, that is the termination remaing unchanged to 
outward appearance; ¢. g., the Mar. treqr emall Ram ; cen. Tat aT (. ¢. 
treat at); Ganw. Urear Aorse, gen. Grevar #; Sfzar drinkiny pot, gen. 
wrizar &: Qwast wotchman, gen. Teeat a ete. This ciren nee, 
however, should not mislead te the conelusion that the oblique Eg 
forms are (formally) identical ; that is, that in Gaurian thea nouns belong to 
the proper Gaurian element. That this is probably nob the case, but that 
the identity of the terminations of the oblique and déeet. forms is merely 
the accidental result of phonetic modifications, is sufficiently indicated by 
the fact that those terminations are different (é. ¢ qT and ©) in the other 
Low Hindi dialects. According to the method previously explained, these 
oblique forms would originate thus ; ¢, g. the genitive of the Prakrit Wirt 
would be Hfs=eq or Hfzare or Bfsure ; the latter form becomes in Gaurian, 
by inserting the euphonic semivowel 9, W#Feat (originally Wfeere), which is 
the oblique form of the word in Ganwari; next, the final QT is contracted 
into , thus #fee or (with euphonic @ inserted) Whe, and this is the 
oblique form of the word in High Hindi and Braj Bhasha. 

In conclusion, I will again add tables, exhibiting at a glance the results 
arrived atin this essay and the previous one. 

In the next essay (VI), I propose to examine an old Hindi oblique 
form of an altogether different kind from those hitherto discussed ; oz. 





_ the oblique forms in fe and V. - 


® These three nouns are also High Hindi, and not diminutive ; ufear ia derived by 
mens of the affix gay frown WE sheep ; just os @reql gardener from epee garland and 
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Translation of an Arabie Pamphlet on the History and Doctrines of the 
Wahhibis, written by ‘Abdullah, grandson of ‘Abdul Wahhab, the 
Sounder of Wahhabism— By J. O'Krseauy, ©. S., Calcutta. 


This pamphlet* contains a complete description of the taking of Makkah, 
and shews that the Wahhabis looked on it in the same light as the 
Crusaders did the taking of Jerusalem. They entered the holy city not as 
warriors, but as pilgrims. It is interesting from a historical point of view, as 
it is a means by which we can test the conflicting statements of Burckhardt 
and Corancez; but what is of far greater interest is, that it proves, beyond 
all possibility of doubt, the identity on all important points of Wahhabj 
doctrines in Arabia with Wahhabi doctrines in India, and confirms the 
prevalent view that.one is the offshoot of the other, Many parts corrobo- 
rate the statements of Palgrave as to the intolerance of the sect, and 
there will be found towards the end a list of mortal sins, Which are almost 
the same as those given in his book. 

‘Abdullah with several other Wabhabis of Najd was put to death in 
1818 by [brahim Pasha, when the latter took Darayah. His grandson ’Abdur- 
Rahman, and his great-grandson "Abdul Latif were both alive when Pal- 
grave visited that city in 1862. 


TRANSLATION, : 
In the name of God, the Compassionate and Merciful ! 

Praise be to God, the Lord of the Universe, and blessing and peace be 
upon our prophet Muhammad, the faithful, and on his people and his 
companions, and those who lived after them, and their successors of the next 
generation! Now I was engaged in the holy war, earried on by those who 
truly believe in the Unity of God, when God, praised be He, graciously 
permitted us to enter Makkah, the holy, the exalted, at midday, on the 6th 
day of the week on the 8th of the month (Muharram), 1218, Hijri, Before 
this, Sa’Gd, our leader in the holy war, whomthe Lord protect, had sum- 
moned the nobles, the divines, and the common people of Makkah; for 


from the house of God. But when thearmy of the true believers advanced, 


the Lord filled their hearts with terror, and they fled hither and thither. 
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“ Labbaika,” without fear of any created being, and only of the Lord God. 
Now, though we were more numerous, better armed and disciplined than the 
people of Makkah, yet we did not cut down their trees, neither did we hunt, 
nor shed any blood except the blood of victims, and of those four-footed 
beasts which the Lord has made lawful by his commands. 

When our pilgrimage was over, we gathered the people together on 
the forenoon of the first day of the week, and our leader, whom the Lord 
save, explained to the divines what we required of the people, and for 
which we would slay them, v/z., a pure belief in the Unity of God Almighty. 
He pointed out to them that there was no dispute between us and them 
except on two points, and that one of these was a sincere belief in the 
unity of God, and a knowledge of the different kinds of prayer of which 
du’ was one. He added that to shew the significance of ‘ shirk,’ the prophet 
(may he be blessed!) had put people to death on account of it; that he 
had continued to call upon them toe believe in the Unity of God for 
some time after he beeame inspired, and that he had abandoned 
shirk before the Lord had declared to bim the remaining four pillars 
of Islim, The second point related to actions lawful and unlawful as 
prohibited. He said that as regards these they retained but the name, 
while the use, nay any vestige of them, had altogether disappeared. 

Then they jointly and severally admitted that our belief was best, and 
promised the Amir to be guided by the Qorén and the Sunnat, He accepted 
their promise and pardoned them, Neither did he give any of them the least 
annoyance, nor cease to treat them with the greatest friendship, especially 
the divines. And he spoke to them of our faith, publicly and privately 
giving them proofs of what he believed. We, too, asked them to discourse and 
confer with us and to speak the truth without reservation. Moreover, we 
explained to them what the Amir had spoken to them publicly, and pointed 
out the proofs of it in the Qorin and the Sunnat, and in the conduct of our 
spotless ancestors, such as the orthodox Caliphs who ruled over their 
followers. For the prophet had said,“ upon you be my Sunnat, and the 
Sunnat of the orthodox Caliphs after me.” We also gave them proofs from 
the four Imaims, Doctors of Divinity, and those who were instructed by 
them up to the third generation after the prophet, according to his saying ; 
« Well, for you is my generation, next that which follows, and after it the 
succeeding generation.” Again we pointed out to them that we were searchers 
after truth wheresoever it might be, and obeyed those proofs which were 
clear and open without caring whether they were opposed to what our 
ancestors had or had not done. In fine, they were not able to chide us for 
a single thing, while we showed them their errors in asking help in their 
necessities from the dead; and as they had still some a few doubts about it, 
we removed them by relevant proofs from the Qoran and the Sunnat. They 
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then acknowledged our belief, and there was not one amongst them who 

doubted or hesitated to believe that that for which we condemned men to 

death, was the truth pure and unsullied. “And they swore a binding oath, 
although we had not asked them, that their hearts had been opened and — 
their doubts removed, and that they were convinced whoever said, ‘Oh 
prophet of God!’ or‘ Oh Tbn "Abbas!" or ‘Oh 'Abdul Qadir! or called on 
any other created being, thus entreating him to turn away evil or grant 
what is good, (where the power belongs to God alone,) such as recovery from 
sickness, or victory over enemies, or protection from temptation, &o, ; heis a 
‘Mushrik,’ guilty ‘of the most heinous form of shirk, his blood shall * shed 5 
and property confiscated. Nor is it any excuse that he believes the effective , 
first cause in the movements of the universe is God, and only supplicates 

those mortals, who are between death and resurrection, to intercede for 

him or bring him yearer the presence of God, so that he may obtain what 

he requires from Him through them or through their intercession, Again, 

the tombs which had been erected over the remains of the pious, had become 

in these times as it were idols whither the people went to pray for what they 

required, they humbled themselves before them, and called upon those lying 

in them, in their distress, just as did those who were in darkness before the ~ 


coming of Muhammad, 
Among those present were Mufti Shaikh ’Abdulmalik ul-Qala’i, a * 

Hanafite, Husain ul-Maghribi, a Maliki Mufti, and 'Uqail bin Yahya al- 

Alawi. 


When this was over, we razed all the large tombs in the city which the 
people generally worshipped and believed in, and by which they hoped to 
obtain benefits or ward off evil, so that there did not remain an idol to be 
adored in that pure city, for which God be praised. Then the taxes and 
customs we abolished, all the different kinds of instruments for using tobacco 
we destroyed, and tobacco itself we proclaimed forbidden. Next we burned 
the dwellings of those selling Aashish, and living in open wickedness, and 
issued a proclamation, directing the people to constantly exercise them- | 
selves in prayer. ‘They were not to pray in separate groups according to the 
different Imams; but all were directed to arrange —— at each time of 
prayer behind any Imam who is a (mugqallid) follower of any of the four 
Imaims (may the Lord be pleased with them!). For in this way the Lord 
would be worshipped by as it were one voice, the faithful of all sects * 
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on the Unity of God, which contains all the arguments supported by their 
sentences bearing on it, in the Qorén and the Hadis which are muwéfir, so 
that the souls might be comforted. And we compiled from extracts of 
= it à smaller pamphlet fit for the common people which we commanded be 
‘ distributed in their places of meeting, read in their assemblies and explained 
to them by the divines, so that by learning the doctrine of the Unity of 
God, and seizing it with a firm grasp, they might awake to the knowledge of 
shirk, and become careful. The pamphlet is as follows : 


4 In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate ! 


< Know that God has been kind to you, inasmuch as you are the best of 

the race of Abraham, and worship God ina pure manner. The Lord 
commanded all mankind to do so, and it was for this purpose He created 
them, as He said, “I only created the Jins and mankind to worship.” 
Then know that God created you to worship Him, and know that there 
cannot be worship without belief in the Unity of God, just as He will not 
listen to a prayer unless offered up after purification, When shirk enters 
; into any form of worship, it vitiates it, as is related in the Hadise. Also He 
. has said, “ Mushriks are not in a position to worship the Lord, since they 
| testify against themselves that they are infidels. Their acts shall not avail 
them, and they shall burn for all eternity.” Therefore, whoever calls upon 
other than God entreating him to grant something which is only within His 
power, such as obtaining a benefit or avoiding a misfortune, he, indeed, is 
guilty of shirk in his worship, as the Lord has said, “ Those who go astray and 
call upon others beside the Lord, shall not be answered, even until the 
day of judgment; and those on whom they call, shall not heed them ; and 
when mankind shall rise again from the dead, they will look upon their 
supplicators as their enemies, and their worship as infidelity.” Again, the 
Lord has said, “Those whom you supplicate other than Me, can avail you 
nothing. When you supplicate them, they will not hear your supplica- 
tion, and even should they hear you, they will not answer, and instead 
of speaking in your favour, they will adjudge you infidels on the day of 
judgment." In short, the Lord exalted and blessed bas declared that 
entreating others than Him is shirk ; therefore, whoever says, “ Oh prophet 
of God,” or “ Oh Ibn 'Abbds,” or “ Oh "Abdul Qadir,” or “Oh beloved,” 
&e., thinking that the person supplicated is a way unto the Lord, or an 
intereeder with Him, or a means to Him, he is a Mushrik ; his blood shall be 
shed, and his property confiscated unless he repent. And in the same way, 
whoever kills an animal in the name of other than God, or makes a vow to 
him or puts trast in him, hopes to be benefited, or fears to be injured by him, 
or asks him for assistaifee in those things which belong to God alone, he 
is a Mushrik, of whom the Lord has said, those who are guilty of shirk 
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towards Him, shall not be pardoned ; but except these the Lord will pardon 
whomsoever He wishes! These also are as it were the Mushriks of Arabia, 
against whom the prophet (may he, &c. !) stood up in battle and commanded 
to worship with a pure heart. This is evident for four reasons given by 
God in the Qoran : 

Ist. It is known that the infidels against whom the prophet (may he 
&c. ) made war, had admitted that the Lord was the Supporter, the Creator, 
the Giver of life and death, the Ruler over all things. The proofs of this 
are the words of the Lord: “Say, who gives you food from the heavens 
and the earth ? who is the Master of hearing and seeing? who calls forth 
life from death, and death from life ? who rules events ?’ They will quickly 
say,‘ God’, Then answer, “ but you do not fear him.” 

And the Lord has said, “Say, if you know, whose is the earth and 
what isin it?” They will answer, ‘it belongs toGod;’ then say, “ is it not 
that you do not remember Him ?” Again, “ say, who is the Lord of the seven 
heavens, and Lord of the great’dArsh? They willanswer,‘ God.’ Then say, 
“is it not that you do not fear Him?" Say, “ if you know, who is he in whose 
hands is dominion over everything ? who can compel, yet not be compelled ?” 
They will quickly answer,‘ God.’ Then answer, “is it not that you do not 
fear Him?" After you have known this, and found it difficult to understand, 
how people who accept the scriptures, can supplicate others than God, 
turn to the second reason which is as follows: 

They say, “we only turn towards and supplicate those departed, that 
they may intercede with God for us. We ask not from them, but from God, 
through their intercession." The proofs against this opinion are the words 
of God, “ They worship other than God, that can neither harm nor profit 
them, and say, “ these have interceded for us with the Lord.” Answer, “ can 
you inform Godof anything either in the heavens or the earth of which 
He has not knowledge. He is more holy and high than those whom you 
give Him as companions.” . 

Those who have adopted not God, but others as a patron say, “we 
only worship them, that they may propitiate us with the Lord; for ofa 
certainty He will decide favourably in matters with which they are con- 
cerned.” They also hold as opposed to us that God will not point ont 
the way of salvation to infidels or liars.” Having understood this, turn 
towards the third reason, viz., that he who calls on an idol to intercede for 
him, and he who though abandoning idols yet depends on holy persons, 
such as Christ, or His mother, or the angela, is in the same position, The 
proof of this is in the words of the Lord, “Those who seek a means to 
God, are they nearer Him? They hope for His mercy and fear His punish- 
ment, and certainly the punishment of your Lord is severe.” And the 
prophet (may he be &e. !) has said,“ There is no difference between those who 
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worship idols, and those who worship holy persons. They are both im- 
fidels.”” Moreover, we fought with them, until they all turned towards 
God, 

The fourth reason is: The people the prophet speaks of, when in dis- 
tress, took refuge with God and, forgetting their past conduct, abandoned 
shirk ; while the people of our times, when in difficulties, seck refuge in sup- 
plicating their Pirs. The Lord has said, “ when they mount their ships, they 
supplicate God, taking refuge with Him......besides God," Now, if you 
understood this, you will perceive that the Mushriks in the time of the 
prophet (may he be &c.!) were not guilty of such heinous shirk as the wiser 
Mushriks of our times, The former sought refuge with God in their dis- 
tress ; the latter call upon their Pirs. ‘The Lord is omniscient. 





And among the persons who presented themselves before us with 
the people of Makkah and witnessed our victory in discussion, was Husain 
ul-Airat’i ul-Hazrami, afterwards al-Hayani. He continued to visit us and 
sit with Sa'ud and others of the force who were well learned in the scrip- 
tures, and he asked us of those matters other than the intercession of 
Saints, for which our swords were unsheathed. This he did fearlessly, 
and without any dread, as he was guiltless of any thing wrong in our 
eyes. So we informed him of our belief which is as follows: We believe, 
our sect holds the real true religion, is the sect of the Ahl-us-Sunnat 
and al-Jamé’at, and that our way to salvation is that of the pious an- 
cient departed, most easy and excellent, and opposed to the doctrines of 
tho® who hold that the modern way is the best. We construe the 
Qoran and Hadises according to the meaning apparent on the face of them, 
and leave the interpretation of them to God, for He is the Ruler, And for this 
reason that the divines who have passed away, #o acted in answering the ques- 
tion as to whether the highest heaven is level or not, which arose out of the 
words of the merciful God, “ The "Arsh islevel ;" they held that “ level’ was well 
known, and as it was predicated of "Arsh, it was lawful to believe in it, and 
heretical to question it. We believe that good and evil proceed from God, the 
exalted ; that nothing happens in His kingdom, but what He commands ; that 
created beings do not possess free will, and are not accountable for their own 
acts; but on the contrary they obtain rank and spiritual reward, merely 
as an act of grace, and suffer punishment justly, for God is not bound to do 
anything for His slaves. We believe that the faithful will eee Him in the end, 
but we do not know under what form, as it was beyond our comprehension, 
And in the same way we follow Imém Ahmad Ibo Hanbal m matters 
of detail; but we do not reject any one who follows any of the four 
Imims, as we do the Shi'ahs, the Zaidi , and the Imamiyyahs, &e., 
who belong to no regular churches. Nor do we admit them in any way to 
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act openly aceording to their vicious creeds s on the contrary, we compelled 
them to follow one of the four Imims, We do not claim to exercise 
our reason in all matters of religion, and none of our faith demand such 
® position, save that we follow our judgment where a point is clearly 
demonstrated to us in either the Qoran or the Sunnat still in force, and 
though there has been no special command in favour of it, yet there is 
nothing of weight against it, As a rule, we hold the same as the four 
Imiams ; but we reject all sects in connection with property inherited by 
our ancestors, and hold them preferred, although it is opposed to the Han- 
bali sect, Wedo not enquire to what sect a person belongs, neither do we 
“bandon the forms prescribed by the four sects, except where we find a clear 
decision contrary to any of them and the matter is merely an outward 
observance, such as the action of an Imam at prayers. Hence we direct 
Malakis and Hanafis equally to collect themselves an instant, when 
standing or sitting before prostrating themselves at prayers, for on this point 
the evidence is clear, On the other hand, we do not prohibit the saying of 
“ Bismillah” in a loud voice, as is the custom among ShAfi'is, neither do we 
direct it to be said inwardly, Where twocontrary practices were in force, 
und the evidence in connection with each is strong, we declare both allowable, 
even though this is contrary to any sect, But this occurs only very rarely. 
‘The exercise of our reason in some matters of religion is not prohibited, 
nor can such be deemed contradictory to repudiating the right to exercise 
our reason in all religious matters ; for above all the four Imams followed 
their own will in some minor religious observances, even so far as to act 
contrary to the rules of the sect which they founded. 

_ We make use of the usual orthodox commentaries in striving to under- 
stand the Qoran, such as the Tafsir Jarir and its compendium by Ibn Kagir 
the Shafi'i, and so also the Baghawi, Baizawi, Kbazin, Haddad, Jalalain, and 
other commentaries. We also use the commentaries of the well known 
Imims to explain’ the Hadises, viz., ‘Asqulani, Qustulani on Bukhari, 
the Nabawi on Muslim, Manawi on Jami’uggaghir, and Mukhawwag on 
collections of Hadises, as the Umahat us-sittah, or ‘the six mothers,” their 
commentaries, the different books of all sects in all aciences, all ordinances, 
histories, grammar, and all sciences, helpmates to other sciences. We do 
not command the destruction of any writings except such as tend to cast 
people into infidelity to injure their faith, such as those on Logic, which 
have been prohibited by all Divines. Lut we are not very exacting with 
regard to books or documents of this nature, save if they appear to assist 
our opponents, we destroy them. As to the destruction of certain books 
belonging to the people of Téif by the Badawis, that proceeded from their 
ignorance, they were punished for it and so were others for the same thing. 


We do not consider it proper to make Arabs prisoners of war, nor have 
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we done so, neither do we fight with other nations. Finally, we do not 
consider it lawful to kill women or children. 7 

As to those liars and concealers of the truth who say, that we explain 
the Qordn according to our own views and only hold those traditions which 
agree with our opinions, without having recourse to the well known com- 
mentaries on the one or taking into consideration the narrators of the other ; 
that we lower the dignity of our prophet Muhammad (may, &ec.) and say that 
he has rotted in his grave, and that any one of us would derive more ad- 
vantage from his staff than from him; that he cannot intercede for ua; that 
Pilgrimage to his tomb isimproper; and that he was so ignorant, as not to 
know positively “ There is no God except God” until he became inspired ;—we 
answer, ‘ only consider that this sentence “ There is no God but God" was 
given forth in Madinah.’ Moreover, they «ay, we do not attend to the 
sayings of the learned and destroy the writings of those adhering to any 
one sect, because though partly true, they are also partly false ; that being 
numerous, we proclaim as infidels not only the people of our time, but all 
since the beginning of the tenth century (Hijrah), except those who 
hold as we do; that we do not enrol any person in our sect until he admits 
that he was a Mushrik, and his father died one; that we prohibit the 
invocation of our prophet (may, &c.) and pilgrimage to his grave even in 
cases where it is lawful; that whoever joins us, is considered as free of all 
incumbrances, even fis delts; that we do not allow the Abl-ul-bait (may 
the Lord be pleased with them!) any superior rights; that we compel 
them to marry inferiors, and that we force those who are old to put away 
their young wives, in order to marry them to young men among us, although 
no suit for a divorce has been instituted before us, nor is it desired by the 
parties. All this is simple nonsense, and when we are asked about them, 
we only answer in the words of the Qoran,” Praised be you. These are great 
calumnies.”” In short, whoever asserts any such thing of us, lies against us. 
He who bas seen how we order our lives, has visited our meetings, or knows 
what we hold, can affirm that all these have been made up, and that the 
disseminators of them are enemies of religion, brothers of the devil, who 
lure men away from offering up their prayers to God, the exalted, in per- 
fect accord with His Unity, and prevent them from abandoning those different 
kinds of shirk of which the Lord has declared that He will never forgive, 
though He will forgive whatever elze He wishes. We believe that whoever 
commits a mortal sin, such as putting a Muslim to death, fornication, taking 
interest, drinking wines, or whoever repeats such, does not cease to be a 
Muslim, nor will he suffer eternal punishment, provided he dies entertain- 
ing a true belief in the Unity of God. 

We believe that our prophet Muhammad (may he, &c.) is more exalted 
by God than any other ereated being; that he is alive, lives in his grave 
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a lite quicker than that declared by revelation unto martyrs, and that he 
can hear the salutations of those who salute him. We consider Pilgrimage is 
supported by legal custom, but it should not be undertaken except to a 
mosque, and for the purpose of praying in it. Therefore, whoever performs 
pilgrimage for this purpose, is not wrong, and doubtless those who spend the 
precious moments of their existence in invoking the Prophet, shall, according 
to the Hadis, obtain happiness in this world and the next, and he will dispel 
their sorrows. We do not deny miraculous powers to the saints, but on the 
contrary allow them. They are under the guidance of the Lord, so long 
as they continue to follow the way pointed out in the laws and obey the 
prescribed rules. But whether alive or dead, they must not be made the object 
of any form of worship. ‘This does not prevent us from asking them or any 
other Muslim if living to supplicate on our behalf. Thus it is related in 
the Hadisthat Al-mar-ul-Muslim asked that his brother might be accepted by 
God, and "Omar directed "Ali to ask Uwais to supplicate that he might be pars 
doned, and he did so. According to what has descended to us, our prophet 
Muhammad (may he, &c.) is empowered to intercede for us on the day 
of judgment, and so also are all prophets, angels, saints, and children, And 
we ehall ask it of the Lord God,the Ruler over it, the Granter of it to 
whomsoever He pleases to those who are amongst the best of men, the 
believers in the Unity of God, ‘Thus one of us entreating the Lord God 
Almighty shall say, O Lord, you have empowered our prophet Muhammad 
(may he, &c.) to intercede for us, &c. (in the form handed down by 
tradition), or we shall ask jt of the Lord God, the Granter of it to us on 
the day of judgment. “ O God, you have appointed your pure slave (mortal 
or angel,as may be) to intercede.” Thus we shall ask God for those things 
which must be demanded from Him and not from them. And as regards 
the things over which God alone has power, no one will ery out “O prophet 
of God", or “ O Saint of God, I ask your intercession,” nor willany one say 
to this “ help me’, or “ intercede for me”, or “ assist me.” Since calling in 
this manner on those who are dead, but as yet not risen to judgment, is a 
form of shirk. ‘There is nothing in its favour, either in the Qordén or the 
Sunnat. ‘The pious departed have not urged it. On the contrary, they have 
decided that it is shirk of the most aggravated form, on account of which 
the prophet warred with the world. 

To determine the effect of taking an oath in the name of other than 
God, it is necessary to look to the intention of the swearer. If he intends 
by the oath to give that respect which is due to God, or more, as happens 
among certain violent Mushriks of our time, who swear by their Shaikhs— 
their gods on whom they rely, such false oaths will not be accepted like those 
sworn in His name, and the swearers are, according to the general opinion 


of Muslims, Kafirs, guilty of the most heinous form of shirk, ignorant of 
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the most simple clements of their religion. When an oath is lightly taken, 
it is not an aggravated form of shirk; but such a habit must be sternly 
checked and the swearer directed to beg pardon of God. 

As to conjunction with God, we hold that when one says, “O Lord, [ 
shall obtain conjunction with you through the majesty of Muhammad,” or 
“through our prophet,” or “through the Majesty of your pure servants,” 
or “through your servant so and so,” this is a sort of worship, sinful in its 
nature, (especially as there has been no decision in favour of it), like the 
practice of invoking the prophet (may he, &.) in a loud voice, at dean 
time. 

Now as regards the Ahl-ul-bait, a similar question, viz. the lawfulness of 
marrying a Fatimite, was asked of the people of Daréyah, and they answered 
in accordance with former decisions regarding them. It is right to be 
friendly and on good terms with them, as is stated in the Qorén and the 
Sunnat. But we must remember that Jslém is the line of separation 
between us and the rest of mankind; and that there is neither grace nor 
goodness without piety which carries with it honor, respect, and reverence, 
All learned people are guided by it in the question of precedence, between 
persons nearly equal in age or knowledge, or in advancing to meet such 
when escorting them to the place of honor. But the custom which is 
prevalent in some cities, of honoring those who are young and ignorant, 
even so far that they are angry, beat, wound, or at least quarrel with 
those who do not kiss their hands instead of shaking them, is not based 
on any decision, nor is there any evidence in its favour. On the contrary, 
it is forbidden and should be abolished. If one person kisses the hand of 
another returning from a long journey, or if he does it to honor him for 
his learning, or after a long absence, it is harmless in itself, but is ob- 
jectionable, as it becomes known to thoze who put faith in such things 
and creates a custom among proud people. Hence we absolutely prohibit 
it, especially on account of those of whom it is said as a warning: “ It is 
not possible to close all the places where bunters watch.” Por this very 
reason we razed the house of the noble Khadijah, the wife of our Prophet, 
the dwelling in which the prophet was born, and other places dedicated to 
certain Saints in Makkah, so that the people might be warned and flee from 
shirk, inconsistent with His exaltedness, and which He will never forgive. 
Shirk is worse even than saying God has a son; the latter makes Him supe- 
rior to all created beings, the former does away with this superiority. For 
the Lord has said, “A parable is propounded to you about yourselves :” © 
“What your right bands have obtained, is it for you or for your compa- 
nions ? 

The marriage of a Fatimite to a person not a Fiatimite is not incon- 
sistent with the conduct of Muslims, nor is it wrong. ‘Ali and ’Omar- 
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ibn-ul-Khattalb so married. These wa examples suflice. Sakinah, dau chter 4 
of Husain-bin-"Ali, married four times, and none of her husbands was a 
Fatimite, or of the tribe of Bana Hashim. Such was the custom of our 
ancestors, beyond all cavil. Wedo not compel any person to marry his 
slave until she demands it, or he is unable to marry his equal. Arabs are 
all equals for Arabs, and the contrary custom which prevails in many cities, 
is simply a proof of pride and a desire to exalt one’s self, which, as has been 
foretold, is a certain cause of great evil. 

A marriage with an unequal is lawful. Thus Zaid who was a slave 
married Zainab, the mother of the faithful, a daughter of the Qoraish tribe. 
This is well known to all sects and is conclusive. 

Suppose it is objected by a person not desirous of embracing the 
truth, that according to our axgument, viz., Whoever says, “ O Prophet of 
God, I ask you to intercede for me,” is a Mushrik, his blood shall be 
shed, applies to the mass of Muhammadans of modern times, and above all 
to the Divines who have believed this, and even despoiled those who op- 
posed it. We answer, that it does not follow. The necessary consequence 
of a sect is not the sect itself, as 1s well known, So it is not necessary that 
we must be Mujassimah, though we speak of the “ form" of God, but on the 
contrary we consider whoever dies in that persuasion is lost, We brand as 
Kéjirs only those who having heard our call to the true faith, are deaf to it, 
and who having heard the proofs in its favour, obstinately reject it. These 
are the predominant sects, these we war with, so long as they remain in 
wickedness, prohibit lawful acts, or assist others in committing grievous 
offences. ‘The non-predominant sects we war with only when they assist 
the former, are pleased with them, or join them, and thus increase their num- 
bers, becoming as it were predominant with them. Warring with them is 
commanded. We excuse the past generations. They were not protected 
from error, and their errors are excusable. And as to those who despoiled of 
their property such persons as did not agree with them, they were mis- 
taken, and making amistakeis no harm. Indeed, better than they have made 
mistakes, as we know from the tradition of the woman and the decision 
about dower. History gives other examples. The companions of the pro- 
phet erred, when assembled together, with the prophet in their midst. But 
his glory penetrated them, and they said to a date tree “ give us a sign,” 
and it responded, We say, this is the position of those persons who 
having fallen * * the right way, — —— to their errors — 
“but not of those w are aware of proofs, know — prectlos: , 
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or the sword and spear, They knew of no proofs to the contrary and saw 
no clearer way. The greater number of the Musalmans referred to by our 
opponents, neglected the advice of those who followed the Sunnat. Asa rule 
they had totally forgotten the Sunnat, and even the few who were enlightened 
turned away from it befére it could make any impression on their heart. The 
nobles persistently prohibited the multitude from hearing it, and the mo- 
narchs tortured those in whose heart its faintest trace could be found, except 
the few whom the Lord protected. Thus M w'awiyah and his friends opposed 
and fought against the Commander of the Faithful, 'Ali-ibn-Abi-Talib. They 
were wrong and continued so to their deaths. Yet, though they were in 
error, as we clearly learn from the Ahl-ul-bait, that none of our pious ances- 
tors considered them Kafirs according to Ijma’, or even very wicked ; on the 
contrary they judged them worthy the reward of warriors in the cause of 
rehgion. So when we find a man orthodox in matters of faith, pure, pious, 
clean of heart, and seeking to benefit his sect by devoting his time to learn- 
ing the useful sciences, or writing about them, we do not call him a Kafir, 
though he may hold wrong opinions on these or other points. This was the 
position of Ibn Hajar ul Haigami, yet we consider his writing as well order- 
ed, donot deny his knowledge for a single instant, but on the contrary take 
great care of some of his books, such as the Sharh ul-Arba‘in, the Alzawajir, 
&e., believe what he has copied, and though in error in one point, he is one 
of the Divines of Islim with whom we hold. Any person of experience and 
wisdom, who is just and free from any leaning towards hard-heartedness or 
oppression, looks more to what is said than who says it. Again, the customs 
and habits of people in authority are obligatory, It matters not whether 
they are just, or unjust, exact imitations of those of whom God has said, 
“We found our fathers among them following their religion, and we, com- 
ing after them, imitate them in their eustoms and vices," who form a deci- 
sion of what is right from the individual and not of the individual from his 
acts. With these last we seek no conversation ; but we use the sword until 
they are truly and sincerely converted. 

And, praised be the Lord, the army of the true believers in the Unity 
of God was victorious, its standards were unfurled under most auspicious 
circumstances, and “ soon shall those in darkness see what turn their affuirs 
shall take."" Moreover, we were the more numerous, and God bas said “ our 
armies shall be greater in number,’ and so we were bound to assist the 
faithful and reward the religious. 

As regards Bid’at, our doctrine is that Bid’at is whatever has been in- 
troduced after the third generation from Muhammad and is absolutely sinful. 
This is contrary to the doctrines of those who divide it into good and bad, 
and those who divide it into five kinds, unless as appears probable they mean 
to consider as “good” the acts of the pious departed which were optional, 
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mandibah, and obligatory, and call it “ bid'at,” while “bad” refers to those 
— * which are unlawful or prohibited, The® is no harm in so grouping 
em. 

Among the forms of sinful bid'’at which we prohibit, is raising one's voice 
at Avan time, on Friday night, during the Ramazan, or at either of the 'Tds 
Gu Makkah we set aside every thing connected with fezkir and ftarkhim as 
sinful according to the Divines of every sect), also reading the Hadises of 
Abu-Hurairah before the Khatib on F ridays, which is denounced as Bid’at 
in the Jami’-uggaghir; assembling on certain particular occasions to 
read the story of the prophet’s birth and believing that it is a special 
kind of prayer, even though the members of the assembly have no 
knowledge of history. There is no precedent for this. Again, we forbid 
people taking to themselves Pirs, or assembling to invoke their Pirs; call- 
ing on their Pirs with a loud voice, offering fatihahs to them, or seeking to 
obtain important advantages through them. For example, we prohibit the 
rdtib-us-Samdén and the rdtib-ul-haddad as included in the moré heinous 
form of shirk, for which we are ready to battle. 

If any person abandon the right way, follows customs which are 
not Sunnat but Bid’at, and subsequently refuses to give them up, he is 
punished by the Magistrate, such punishment as shall seem fit until he 
repents, 

We do not prohibit people from reading frequently pamphlets com- 
posed from extracts of the Qoran and Sunnat; and as to blessing the pro- 
phet, repeating his name, &c., begging pardon from God, reading the 
Qoran, &c., all these are commanded by the Law. Whoever exerts himself 
in such duties will be rewarded, and as his prayers increase, his reward 
increases in a greater proportion,—provided he offers them up according to 
law, without changing the words or the form of them, For God has said, 
* Call on your Lord secretly as a suppliant.” And again, ‘* God has beautiful 
names, call on him by them.” ‘The Kitab-ul-Izkar is full of praises of God, 
whoever is a seeker of his God can be so with this book, which is in itself 
sufficient for religious people. 

Among those things which we prohibit is the custom of reciting verses 
in praise of the prophet, and at the same time blessing him, that of repeat- 
ing his name or reading it after Tardwih prayers under the belief that it is 
a form of prayer. Indeed, multitudes are under the idea that this is a custom 
undoubtedly handed down from our ancestors, and hence we forbid it. But the 
Tarawih itself is Sunnat, and there is nothing wrong in assembling to read it, 
or even in repeating it very often, Another form of Bid'at is the custom 
of reading the five prayers, which are farz after the close of Friday in the 
Ramazin. This has been prohibited by [jm4’, and we punish it most severely. 
There are other forms of Bid'at, such as taking the name of God in a loud 
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voice, when lifting a corpse or when sprinkling the grave with water. 
No authority for such has descended from the pious departed. In con- 
clusion, it is as well to point out that Shaikh Al-Tart isi-al-Maghribi 
has written a book called ’Al-bais fi-inkdr-il-bida’ wal-hawidis, and that 
Abt Shamah al Muqri has compiled from it a shorter pamphlet, which should 
be in the hands of all who are earnest in their faith, 

We prohibit those forms of Bid'at that affect religion or pious works, 
Thus drinking coffee, reciting poetry, praising kings, do not affect religion 
or pious works and are not prohibited, so long as they are not mixed up with 
acts of the nature above described, neither do we prohibit I’tikéf in a 
mosque in the belief that it is a pious act. Thus Hasan told ‘Omar ibn al 
Khattab, Commander of the Faithful, that he had sung before one who was 
better than he, and ‘Omar allowed him to sing. 

All games are lawful. Our prophet (may, &.) alowed Al-Habshi to 
play in his mosque on the ‘Td day. So it is lawful to chide afd punish per- 


" * sons in Various ways; to train them in the use of different weapons; or to 


use anything which tends to encourage warriors in battle, such as a war-drum_ 
But it most not be accompanied with musical instruments. These are 
forbidden, and indeed the difference between them and a war drum is clear. 
However the Daff is allowed at marriages. The prophet (may, &c.) has 
said, “ Impurity has descended to us with purity.” And again, “ tell the Jews 
that our faith is not difficult.” 

- We hold that Imam bin Qayam and his Shaikh are true Imams, follow- 
ers of the Ahl-us-Sunnat, and we bold their writings in the greatest respect 
save that as regards them we are on every point ghair-mugallid, and every 


one of us is allowed to accept or reject their opinions, or the opinions of 


any person except those of the Prophet. It is well known that we hold 
opinions opposed to the Imũms on several points. Thus as regards giving 
th divorcees in one assembly, in one sentence, we hold it obligatory 
following the four Imims. We hold waqf proper, vows allowable, and 
their proper performance obligatory. Among the many forms of bid’at 
which we forbid, is offering up Fatihahs to Pirs after the five daily prayers ; 
lauding them immoderately, and seeking conjunction with them after the 
manner in many cities. 

Consolidating prayers, though considered by some as a most pious act, 
is as a rule a temptation towards shirk, though persons do not perceive it. 
For shirk is so imperceptible, that people are often unwittingly guilty of it, 
If not, why should our prophet (may, &c.) have sought protection from it, 
viz.,“O Lord, you have guarded me against knowingly committing shirk. 
Pardon me, if I have done it unwittingly. To you are known the most 
secret things.” It is absolutely necessary that people should hold to these 
words, and avoid shirk as much as possible. And ‘Omar ibn ul Khattab 
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said,“ The handle of Isla4m, that best of handles, will be broken.” Then 
they asked “ when,” and he answered, when some Moslems know not the 
state of ignorance before the Prophet, &c, For these will do shirk and yet 
believe that it is a pious act. O God, guard us from backsliding and grant 
that our faith may not be impaired ! 

This is a short account of the heads of the conversation which, as al- 
ready mentioned, we held with Husain ul-Airat‘i. He often asked us to 
put it in writing, and as he was importunate, I have done so, but without 
referring to our religious books, as I have been busily employed in superin- 
tending matters connected with the Holy War. But whoever is desirous 
of knowing our belief, let him come to us at Darayah, and he will see what 
will gladden his heart, and his eyes will be pleased in reading the compilations ~ 
on the different kinds of knowledge, especially the Tatsirs and Hadiges. He 
will see God praised.in a pleasing manner; the assistance He gives in esta- 
blishing the true faith; the kindness, which He exerts among the weak and 
feeble, between inhabitants and travellers. 

We do not deny the doctrines of Cufis, nor the purification of a per- 
son's soul from the stains of sin in deed or thought, provided the person who 
holds them is firm in his religious observances, and treads the straight road 
as marked out. But we do not undertake to carry it out in all our acts 
and deeds. Nor do we turn towards, ask assistance, or beg for aid from 
other than the Lord God, to whom alone we turn in all our acts. He is 
our Agent, our Master, our Deliverer. May peace and the blessing of God 
be upon our prince Muhammad and on his family and his companions ! 

‘Abdullah, son of Muhammad, son of "“Abdul-Wahhab, wrote this in 
Muharram, 1218. [April, 1803, A. D.]. 





Notes on Sunargdon, Eastern Bengal —By Dn. J. Wise, Dhaka. 
With a plan and a plate.) 

Sundrgdon, or, as the Hindas called it, Subarnagr4m, was the capital 
of a Hind principality anterior to the invasion of Muhammad Bakhtyar 
Khilji, A, D. 1203. At the date of the invasion, Lakshman Sen, of the Vai- 
dya caste, was on the throne. He had made Nadia his capital. Defeated 
be fled to the residence of his ancestor Ballal Sen in Bikrampir, and either 
from there or Sunirgéon he ruled over the eastern districts, The natives 
of Bikrampér still point out with pride the square moat of his palace, which 

is called “ Ball4l Bari.” 

The next thing we hear of regarding this part of the country, according 
to Mr, Taylor,® is that it was governed by Muhammadan Qaézis. One 
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resided at Bikrampur, a second at Sundrgéon. The only one whose name 
has survived, is Pir Adam, or, as he is called by the Muhammadans of 
Dhika, Adam Shahid.* 2 

Local tradition represents Ballal Sen as ruling at Rampal, about a 
mile from where the tomb now is, when Pir Adam suddenly appeared with 
an army and caused pieces of cow's flesh to be thrown into the palace, which 
so enraged the monarch, that he marched against his enemy and killed him 
while at prayers on the spot where the masjid now stands. 

The Hindü army is further stated to have been totally defeated at 
"Abdullahptir, a few miles to the west. It would appear that this tale has 
some foundation of truth. Lf there were two Ballal Sens, the later one the 
son of Lakshman Sen, the difficulties connected with this part of the history 
of Bengal disappears, That shortly after the invasion of Bakhtyar 
Khilji officers of his penetrated into and subdued Easteyn Bengal is certain ; 
for if we follow Muhammadan historians, we find that in A. D. 1279 Taghril, 
or, as he styled himself, Sultan Mughisuddin, was Governor of Eastern 
Bengal, and his seat of government was Sundérgéon, At that date he invaded 
Jajnagar} or Tiparah, and having carried off much treasure, he refused to 
remit any of it to Dihli. 

The reigning monarch Ghiydsuddin Balban sent an army against his 
insubordinate deputy. It was defeated. A second shared the same fate. 
The emperor then marched in person against the rebel, and oecupiod 
Sunargion, having been joined in his advance by Dhinwaj R4i,t zamindér 
of the city, with all his troops, Tughril fled, but was overtaken and slain, 
A. D. 1282. Having heard of the death of his enemy, Balban returned to 
Sundrgion, and put every one of Taghril's family and his principal adherents 
to death. Not content with this barbarity, the historians record that he 
excouted a hundred faqirs with their Qalandar, because they had instigated 
Tughril’s rebellion, and had accepted from him three mans of gold to 
maintain their society. \ 

Balban, having subdued the district, conferred the ensigns of royalty on 

* Hix«tombata village called Qizi-qacbth, south of Riqabi Basar in Bikram pir. It was 
surrounded by « wall and put in thorough repair about a hundred years ago. For centu- 
ries a lamp wax placed overy night on his grave; but the greater enlightenment of the 
present day, auder Faricd instruction, has put a stop to such profane rites, Adjoining is a 
six-domed masjid, with beautiful carved stone and brick-work in the interior. The in- 
scription bears the name of Jalaluddin Fath Shah, and the date is A. H. 888 (1483); cide 


J. A. S. B. for 1873, p. 286. 
+ The modern tradition in Tiparah is that the old name of the district was Jahdz- 


nagar, or the “eity of ships.” This ix evidently founded on the circumstance that, at a 
much later period, the revenue for the support of the nawira, or imperial fleet, was derived 
from lands in this district. 

t This ix probably the same person as Dhinaj Madhub, who is believed to have been 
a grandson of Balla) Seu. 
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his second son Bughra Khan, or Nagiruddin Mahmiid, and returned to 
Dibli, where he soon afterwards dicd. 

Bughra Khan was succeeded in the government of Bengal by his sons, 
who resided chiefly at Lak’hnauti. About A. D, 1318, Shihabuddin Bughra 
Sbah obtained the throne. His reign is believed to have been short. His 
brother Ghiyésuddin Bahadur deposed him, and assumed the title of 
Babédur Shah. The deposed monarch retired to Dihli, and seeured the 
intervention of Ghiyasuddin Tughluqshih on his behalf. In 1323, the 
emperor in person advanced with an army to Sundrgéon. ‘The usurper 
submitted, and was sent with a rope round bis neck to Dilbi. An adopted e 
son of the emperor, Fath Khan, was left in charge of Sunirgdéon with the 
title of Bahram Khan. He is said to have ruled his province “ with much 
equity and propriety” for fourteen years. His death, which occurred at 
Sundrgion, is fixed at A. H. 739 (A. D. 1338). From other soureés, 
however, we learn that Bahadur Shah struck coins at Sunargaon in A. D. 
1327, on which he acknowledges himself a vassal of Muhammad Tughlagq, 
Two years afterwards, the coins bear the impress of his own name. It is 
conjectured that on the accession of Muhammad Tughlug, A. D. 15325, he 
reinstated Bahadur Shah in the government of Sundrgion, and that having 
rebelled again he was again defeated, and this time put to death, His dead 
body, Ibn Batétah tells us, was flayed, his skin stripped, and in this state 
circulated in all the provinces of the empire as a warning to other governors. 
It was probably at this later date that Bahriém Khan was elevated to the 
government of Sundrgéon. 

In the following year, Bengal revolted from Muhammad Tughluqg. The 
revolt was headed by Fakhruddin Mubérak, who had been ‘ siléhdar’ or 
armour-bearer, to Bahram Khan, and who now assumed the title of Shéh. 
Qadar Khan, Governor of Lak'hnauti, by order of the emperor, advanced 
towards Sundrgdon and totally defeated Fakhruddin, and took possession of 
Sunargion. Fakhruddin, though a fugitive, did not remain idle. He sent - 
emissaries into the city who bribed the soldiers to kill Qadar Khan under | 
the promise of distributing the treasure among them. The soldiers murder- 
ed their commander, and Fakhruddin returning put to death the wives and 
dependents of his rival, From A. D, 1339 to 1349, Mubdrak Shah held 
undisputed rule over Sundrgion, He was succeeded by Ikhtiyaruddin 


Ghizi Shah, of whom nothing is known. | ~ 
In 1841, Ihn Batotah travelled in Bengal, and visited Sunfrgion, but_ * 
he gives us no description of the city. He narrates that Shaida, formerly: 4 


a fagir, having been appointed nib of Satgéon, revolted and fled to Suna 
gaou. Fakhruddin sent an army to besiege the city ; but the inhabitants, 
afraid for their lives, seized the unfortunate Shaidé, and sent him prisoner te 

the king who put him to death. ——— 
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Ghazi Shih succumbed to Shamsuddin ‘Tlyas Shah, who struck coins in 
Sundrgaop from 753 to 758 A. H. (A. D. 1352 to 1356). It was during 
his reign that the independence of Bengal was for the firat time recognised 
at Hibli. 

On the coins Sunfrgioy is designated “ Hazrat i Jalal," a title after- 
wards given to Mu'azzamabad,* which was made the mint city, probably in 
the reign of Sikandar Shih, son of Shamsuddin. ‘The name of Mwu'azzam- 
abad is found on coins from 1358 to 1379; but others with the name of 
Sikandar Shah, and stamped at Sunargaon, with the years from 1355 to 
1362 marked on them, have been deciphered. 

In 1367, Ghiydsuddin, son of the reigning monarch, rebelled and fled to 
Sunargaon ; there he collected an army and marched against his father. 
The two armies met at Gowalpdra, near Ja'farganj, in the Dhaka district, 
and nearly opposite the junction of the Ganges and Jabund. The father 
was carried off the field mortally wounded. Kighty yearst ago, his tomb 
was still pointed out in the neighbourhood, Ghiydsuddin, whose title was 
A’zam Shah, ascended the throne, He is chiefly famous for his correspon- 
dence with the poet Hifiz, whom he tried to induce to come and reside at 
his court, It is this monarch’s tomb that is still shown at Sunargéoy (vide 
below and pl. VIII). 

Sundrgéon in the 14th century seems to have been renowned for holy 
and learned men, and history informs us that Jait Mal (Jalaluddin), when 
he abandoned the Hind religion, summoned from Sundrgion Shaikh Zahid, 
to instruct him in the doctrines of Islam and direct him in the management 
of his kingdom. 

It was probably about this time that Sunérgaou swarmed with pirs, 
faqirs, and other religious mendicants, to a greater extent perhaps than any 
other Indian city. Amidst the ruins and forest of modern Sundrgdon 
natives assert that at least 150 “ gaddis" of faqirs are distinguishable, 
Why they should have resorted to this distant city, is difficult to explain. 

In'15$2, the khaligah, or exchequer, lands of Bengal were settled by 


* About twelve miles north-west of Sunargéon, on the opposite bank of the Brahma- 
putra, is an old village, which gave its name to one of the pergunahs of Sirkér Sundrgaon, 


called Mu'azzampir, which Mr. Blochmuann identifies with Mu'ceamabsd. The only old 


building there now is the Dargéh of Shah Langar. It attracts Muhammadan pilgrims 
from long distances, who make offerings on a stone which is believed to bear the holy 
man’s foot-print. 

* + The tomb of this monarch is, I beliove, still shown in the famous Adinah mosque at 
Pandunh, built by him, The tradition, however, in this District is that he was buried where 
he fell. On the west of Ja’farganj, where the Jabund flows at the present time, stood a 
village called Godriah, where a Dargéh of Sikandar Shah, and a langarkhdnab, or hospital, 
erected by Jahdngir, are said to have been, The “ oldest inhabitant” is positive, how- 
ever, that this dargah was that ofa faqir, and not that of a king, . 
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Rajah Todar Mal. The ninth sirkar was Sundrgdon. Its boundaries were as 
the Brahmaputra on the west, Silhat on the north, and the then indepon- 
dent principality of Tiparah on the east. It included the present large 
parganah of Bikrampur in Dhaka, Baldak’hal, Dak’hin Shahbazpar, Dandera, 
Chandpdr in 'Tiparah, and Jogdiah in Noakhali, 
| It is noteworthy that the city of Dhik& was included in the seventh 
sirkar, that of Bazaha. 

In 1586, Mr, Ralph Fitch visited Sunérgion. He is the only English 
traveller who has left any description of it. He found the country in a very 
unsettled state. The great city of Sripore* at the junction of the Megna . 
and Padda or Kirtumnasaé was in rebellion under its chaudharf or chief- 
magistrate against the reigning monarch “ Zibaldim Echebar” (Jaldluddin 
Akbar). 

From Sripore Mr. Fitch proceeded to Sunargaon, which was only five 
leagues distant. “ King Isacan” (‘Ts4 Khan) then ruled the city. 

Owing to the incursions of Portuguese and Mag marauders, the seat of 
the Muhammadan government was transferred from R4jmahall to Dhaka in 
1608. It is interesting to mark how the name of Sundrgéion now disappears 
from the writings of the early European travellers, and that of Dhaka takes 
its place. Itis not named by Linachoten (1589), and Sir T. Roe (1615) men- 
tions that the chief cities of Bengal were “ Rajmahall and Dekaka." Sir J. = 
Herbert (1630), however, includes Sundrgaonu with Bucola, Seriepore, and 
Chatigam, among “ the rich and well-peopled towns upon the Ganges.” Man- 
delsloe (1639) writes of “ Rajmahall, Kaka or Daka, Philipatum, and Sati- 
gam.” In the “ Cosmographie” of Peter Heylyn, published in 1657, 
Sunargion is placed on an island in the main stream of the Ganges. 

Of the subsequent history of the city little is known, butthe following fact 
I have ascertained. Sayyid Ghulam Muctafa, the representative of a family 
which has held “lakharaj,” or rent-free, land at Sa'dipar close to Sunargaon for 
several centuries, possesses a most interesting document which affords insight 
into the fate of the city. This document, or‘ mahzarnamah,’ is a petition from 
his ancestor to the emperor, soliciting a renewal of the sanad by which the 
property was held. It is signed by several of the inhabitants of Sunargdon, 
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signed by Shah Jahan, bears the date A. H. 1083 (A. D. 1623). As Jahan- 


gir was then reigning, his son Shah Jahan probably signed for his father. 
This supposition is confirmed by the words “ A’lé Hazrat,” which are used 
to distinguish the monarch, 

From that date until the present, nothing is recorded of Sundrgéon. In 
Major Rennell’s “ Memoir,” published in 1785, he describes the city as 
having “ dwindled to a village.” In 1809, Dr. Buchanan came to this part 
of the country with the intention of visiting Sunérgéou. The parganah® 
he found was called Sunirgion ; but he was told that its proper name Was 
Udhabganj.¢ He was also informed that Subarnagram, or Sunargéon, 
had been swept entirely away by the Brahmaputra, and had been situated a 
little south from where the custom house of Kaélagdchhi now stands. This 
information was very incorrect, The city that tradition places south of 
Kilagachhi was Sripir, and is nearly fifteen miles south-west of Sunirgion. 

Sunirgiop is often mentioned by Muhammadan historians; but Mr, 
Blochmann informs me that it is not described by any of them. By Ibn 
Batiitah it is designated as “impregnable,” or, as the word may be also 
rendered, “ inaccessible.’ On his arrival at Sunirgéon, [bn Batdtah found a 
junk preparing to sail for Java, which proves that even in the 14th century 
if must have been a mart of some importance. 

It is to Mr. Ralph Fitch, * Merchant of London,” that we are indebted 
for the only extant account of the city. He writes: “ Sunargaon is a town 
five leagues from Sripore, where there is the best and finest cloth made of 
cotton that is in all India. The chief king of all these countries is called 
Isacan, and he is chief of all the other kings, and he is agreat friend to all 
Christians. The houses here, as they lie in most part of India, are very lit- 
tle, and covered with straw, and have a few mats round about the walls and 
the door, to keep out the tigers and the foxes ; many of the people are very 
rich. Here they will eat no flesh, nor kill no beast ; they live on rice, milk, 
and fruits. They go with a little cloth before them, and all the rest of their 
body is naked. Great store of cotton cloth goeth from hence, and much 
rice, wherewith they serve all India, Ceylon, Pegu, Malacca, Sumatra, and | 
many other places.” | 

About the same period, according to the Ain-i-Akbari, sirkar Sundr- 
gion was renowned for the very beautiful cloth called khagah, fabricated 
there, and also for a large reservoir of water in the town of Kaydrah Sundar, 

ich gave a peculiar whiteness to the cloth washed in it, 

Modern Sundrgéon,.—The following account of the old buildings of 

Bantraton was the result of a yisit made in January, 1872. It includes a 

— of all that are known to the residents. 

© Montgomery Martin's Eastern Bengal, vol. ITT, page 43. 
ti: Unban ig, oto mie ut of Bedrgson om the MiG in 
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1.—Pénch Pir Dargah, in Mahatlah Bag halpir—tltis ina very ruin- = 


ous state. The wall surrounding the enclosure has fallen down in places, 

and several large jungle trees grow close to the tombs, and will ultimately 7 
destroy them. The sepulchres of these five Pirs are placed parallel to ona 
another, and are raised about four feet from the ground. The river Brahma- 
putra mustin former days have flowed past them. It was at one time 
intended to cover the tombs with a roof, but the pillars never rose higher 
than afew feet. The age of those graves, the names of the holy men, and 
the country whence they came, are unknown to fame; the natives are 
satisfied by telling that they came from the ‘ pachhim,’ ¢ ¢., west, and they 
cannot understand why anybody should wish to know more. At the south- 
west corner of the enclosure is a small uninteresting mosque, which, like the 
tombs, is rapidly falling into ruin. 

This dargih isconsidered so sacred that even Hinds salaam as they 
pass, and Muhammadan pilgrims resort to it from great distances, There 
are only two other shrines to which Muhammadans make pilgrimages in 
Eastern Bengal—one is-the tomb of Shah "Ali at Mirpdr, a few miles north 
of Dhaka; the other is the dargih of Pir Badr Auliya at Chatgdon. The 
latter is the patron saint of all HindG and Muhammadan boatmen and fisher- 
men in Eastern Bengal. 

I1.—About five hundred yards south-east, on the edge of a filthy 
trench called “ Mag Dighi,” is the tomb of Ghiyasuddin A’zam Shah, 
king of Bengal, and correspondent of the poet Hafiz. This tomb has 
fallen to pieces: The iron clamps that bound the slabs together have 
rusted, and the roots of trees have undermined the massive stones. This 
mausoleam formerly consisted of a ponderous stone which occupied the cen- 
tre, surrounded by pillars about five feet in height. These stones are all ~ 
beautifully carved, and the corners of the slabs and the arabesque tracery 
are as perfect as the day they left the workman's hands. The stones are 
formed of hard, almost black, basalt. Vide pl. VIII.- a | 
At the head is a prostrate sandstone pillar half buried in earth. It * 
apparently used, when erect, as a chirdghdan, or stand for a light. 

This tomb might be easily repaired, and the cost of doing so would be 
inconsiderable, There is no old building in Eastern Bengal which gives — 
better idea of Muhammadan taste than this rnined sepulchre ; and. — * 
none, when properly repaired, which would so long defy the ravages Of th 
The Muhammadans of Sunérgion are too poor to reconstruct — = 
- They take great pride in showing it, although they know : oth aboutuit 

‘but the name of the Sultin who is buried there, and they ts 
that none of the stones are carried off. Unless Government ur idert akes 
of this handsome tomb, it likely that an ever b 
ape ee 
J — peg gees he —— 
Principal ¢ — — College. 
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What increases the surprise of the visitor at seeing this tomb is the 

contrast between these beautifully carved stones strewing the bank of a filthy 

* hole and the wild luxuriance of the surrounding forest. In close proximity 

are various tombs, reported to be those of the monarch's ministera, The 

roots of trees have destroyed them, and nothing now remains to mark the 

spot except the brick “ pushta,” which preserves the mounds from being 
washed away. 

I11.—The village of Magrapira is considered by the natives of Sunar- 
gion to be the site of the ancient city. It has in its immediate neighbour- 
ew hood several undoubtedly old buildings, and within a short distance is an 
eminence which still bears the name of “ Damdamah,” or fort. This mound, 
which has a magnificent tamarind tree growing on its top, is circular, but 
no traces of fortifications, are visible. It has been used for many years by 
the Muhammadans as their ‘"Asharkhanah’ during the Muharram, On the 
= tenth day, all the garlands and ornaments that are made in place of fa’ziyahe 

are here collected and admired by the people. 
In the small market of Magripdra is the tomb of Munnd Sh4h Darwish. 
At the foot, a light is always burned at night. Every orthodox Mubam- 
madan as he passes the tomb stops and mutters a prayer. This saint, about 
* whom nothing is known, is said to have lived at the same time as the more 
famous Pir whose tomb stands a little to the north. This latter is called the 
dargah of Khandkar Muhammad*Yisuf. It contains the tombs of the 
saint, of his father, and of his wife. It consists of two elongated dome- 
— roofed buildings, each surmounted by two pinnacles covered with or formed 
— of gold. 
ia * Ifany attempt is made to steal the balls, the residents assert that the 
: thief will certainly be struck blind. Some hardened sinner, however, has of 
late years succeeded in cutting off one; but the believers in this tale cannot 
tell what his fate was. ‘These tombs are destitute of any ornament inside. 
gg they are kept scrupulously clean, and are covered with sheets, on which 
devotees throw a few pith-necklaces. When a ryot has reaped an unusually 
* abundant harvest, he, in gratitude, presents a few bundles of ripe rice at the 
— ‘tomb. If any calamity, as the illness of a member of his family, is threaten- 
» ing, he brings rice, or “ batasa,”’ and prays the saint to avert the affliction. 
& — *™ Hindas are as confident of the efficacy of this propitiatory offering, and us 
a frequently employ it as the Muhammadans, 
ws Close to the tombs is a modern Masjid witha“ kitabah,” or inscription, 
Sated A. H. 1112 (A. D. 1700). It was probably erected by the Pir 
mmad Yisuf. Facing the mosque is a small grave-yard, enclosed by a 
wall, The graves are numerous, but none are of any celebrity. 
in the wall at the left-hand side of the entrance is a large, black 
stone (2 a by 1}). The natives believe that if a person has lost any 
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property, he has only to put a coating of lime on this stone and he will infalli- - 
bly get the property back. I was covered with an inch and three quarters 

of lime at the date it was examined. Onscraping off the plaster a beautiful 

Tughra inscription was found, with the name Jalaluddin Fath Shah, A. H. 

S89 (A. D. 1484).*% This is the oldest inscription discovered in the Dhaka 

district, with the exception of the one on Adam Shahid’s tomb in Bikrampar, 

which bears the same king’s name and the date, A. H. 888. 

On the roadside near Magrapira are two other inseribed stones. The 
writing on both is continuous. It includes the name and title of ’Ala-ud- 
din Husain Shah, A. H. 919 (A. D, 1513).+ 1 

Close to the tomb above mentioned isa ruined gateway called the 
“Naubatkhdnah,” where musical instruments were sounded morning and 
evening to announce to travellers and faqirs that a place of shelter was at hand, 

At the back of the mosque are the ruins of a house called the “ Tahwil,” or 
treasury, where, within the memory of many living, feasts were given by the 
superintendent, or mutawalli, of the mosque, The present holder of this post 
is too poor toentertain any body. Stillfurther to the north-west are the ruins 
of the dwellings of the Khuindkars. It is only within late years that this 
building, which had an upper room at each end, has become uninhabitable. 
The last residents taught boys to recite the Qoran. Now-a-days no educa- ro 
tion is given in any part of Sunérgéon to Mubammadans. * 

In the Mahallah north of Magräpürü, called Gohatta, is the tomb of a 
very celebrated Pir, known as Shah "Abdul ’Ala, alias Ponkai Diwan. It is 
narrated that he retired to the forest, where he sat for twelve years so ner 
absorbed in his devotions that he was unconscious of the lapse of time. 

When found, he had to be dug out of the mound the white-ants (ponka) had * 
raised around him, and which reached to his neck. The same story is told 

of Valmiki the sage, and of others. This Pir must have died near the end of 

the last century, as his son Shah Imim Bakhsh alias Chulu Miyan came, 

within the recollection of many living, from Silhat to die at Sundrgdon, _ . 
Father and son lie buried close together. At the head of the former i ie 
placed the lattice-stone on which he spent his memorable twelve years. The 
tombs are otherwise of no interest. They are merely mud heaps kept 
carefully clean and coversd over with a grass thatch. 

In this same quarter a very large mosque formerly stood which was 
believed to have been built by the kings. It fell into ruins, and the proprie- 
tor sold the bricks to Hindis of Nariyanganj. Muhammadans extenuate | 
this offence by asserting that the proprietor, who was a pensioned deput; 

ate, was insane when he did it. The foundations even are b 

dug up. The walls had been eight feet thick, The remains ‘of one” o 
* VideJ. A. S. B., 1873, hitch 2 shee 

+ Vide J. A. 8. B., 1872, Part I, p. ass. iy 2 
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“milraha“ still standing, proved that the interior had been ornamented 
by carved bricks; no inscription was to be found. 

IV.—On the road side east of Magrapard is a small mosque, called the 
Yiisufganj Masjid, It is rapidly going to pieces, as the dome is covered 
with masses of pipal trees, whose roots have penetrated into the interior, 


Its walls are G feet 14 inches thick, which accounts for its standing erect 


80 long. 

V.—Beyond the village of Habibpar, on the right hand side of the 
road, is the tomb of “ Pagla Sahib,” a very insignificant building. Various 
stories are told of the reason this Pir received such a singular name, One 
is that he became“ mast,” or light-headed, from the intensity of his devotions. 
Another, that he was a great thief-eatcher, that he nailed every thief he 
caught to a wall, and then beheaded him. Having strung several heads 
together, he threw them into an adjoining “ khal,” which has ever since 
been known as the munda méld, i. e. necklace of head’, This tomb is so 
venerated that parents, Hind and Mubammadan, dedicate at thg tomb the 
« chonti,” or queue, of their child when dangerously ill. A little urther one 
the road crosses a ndlah by a very fine Muhammadan bridge of great age. 
It is generally called the Kampani ke gany ka pul. 

VI.—In a quarter near this, called Bari Makhlas, is a comparatively 
modern mosque, erected by Shaikh Gharibullah, a former janchandar, or 
examiner of cloth, to the Company. It bears the date A. H. 1182 (A. D. 
1768), and it is still used by the Muhammadans living in the neigh bour- 
hood, Its pinnacles are made of glazed pottery, but the building generally 
is plain and devoid of interest. 

VIL—Painam, although a most singular village, possesses few ancient 
buildings. There is, however, a fine Muhammadan bridge of three arches, 
ealled the Dallalpir pul, over which the road goes to the Kampani ka kotha, 
The roadway is very steep. It is formed of bricks arranged in circles of 
about five feet in diameter. The adjoining bridge leading into Painam 


” yillage is made in the same way. These circles of bricks are kept in place 


by several large pillars of basalt laid flat at the toe or rise of the bridges. 

The old Kampani ké kot'hi is a quadrangular two-storied, native, brick 
building, with an arcaded court-yard inside. It was a hired house, and is 
now occupied by Hinda karmakars, or smiths. 

In the one street of Painam is a modern and very ugly temple of Shiva, 
ornamented with numerous pinnacles. 

In Aminpdr the ruins of the abode of the royal krori, or tax-gatherer, is 
shown. Like all old ruins, it is said to contain fabulous treasures protected 
‘by most venomous snakes. A descendant of this family still resides in the 
neighbourhood. Close to his residence are the ruins of an old Hindd 
building, the only one existing in Sunirgdog. It is called “ jhikoti,”” a 
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~~ 
term applied to a building with an elongated dome roof formed of concrete 
and with the walls pierced with numerous openings. 
for religious purposes. * 
VIII.—In the division called Goaldih, which consists of dense and 
impenetrable jungle traversed by a few foot-paths, are two mosques, The 
first is called ‘Abdul Harmid’s Masjid. It is in good preservation, being a 
comparatively modern structure. Its “kitabah” bears the date A. H. 
1116, (A. D. 1705). ° 
About a hundred yards to the south is the oldest mosque in Sundrgion. ; 
The residents call it the purand, or old, Godldih mosque. Its kitdbah had 
fallen out, but had been carefully preserved in the interior. On this stone 
is inscribed the name of ’Ald-uddin Husain Shah, A. H. 925 (A. D. 1519).* 
This curious old mosque is fast going to ruin; pipal trees are growing 
luxuriantly on the dome, which is cracked, and will soon fall in, and creepers 
are clinging to the outside walls and aiding in the destruction. 
It is built of red brick. Its exterior was formerly ornamented by 
finely carved bricks in imitation of flowers, but neglect and the lapse of 
centuries has left few uninjured. The interior is 16} feet square. The 
square walls, as they ascend, become transformed into an octagon. At each 
corner are quarter domes or arches, and from the intermediate space or 
“ pendentive” the dome riseagogAs usual there are three “ mihrabs.” ‘The i 
centre one is formed of dark basaltic stones, beautifully carved and orna- 
mented with arabesque work. The two side ones are of brick, boldly cut 
and gracefully arranged. The bricks in the archways have been ground 
smooth by manual labour, and have not been moulded. The pillars at the 
doorways are sandstone, evidently the plunder of some Hindi shrine. 
Until twenty years ago this mosque was used for worship, The khadim, 
or servant, having died, no care was taken of the building, and the dome 
threatened to fall in, so that worshippers migrated to the modern mosque, 
As they do at all the old buildings in Sunérgdéon, Hindis salaam as : 
they pass this Masjid : 
1X.—Beneath a “ gular,” or wild fig tree, near Sa’dipar is a mound with 
a large stone inscribed in Tughra characters. Where it came from, or to 
what it belonged, no one knew, In the inscription the name of Sultén 
Niciruddin Nugrat Shih, A. H. 929 (A. D. 1523), is written.+ 
This stone was carefully removed and deposited in a place of safety at 
Sa'dipur. a — 
X.—The only other memorial of former days worth mentioning is the ‘ 
large Kbagnagar tank, south of Paindm, It covers 9% acres. The age 
of this reservoir is unknown, A few bricks on the west side are e aoe 
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the remains of a ghat. This tank has been gradually silting ap, and in the 
month of April there is only six feet of waterinit. In former days its banks 
were covered with the huta of weavers, who found that its water made their 
muslins remarkably white. ‘The weavers have died out; but the dhobis 
who wash clothes in the tank now, assert that the purifying quality of the 
water surpasses that of any other tank or well, 

Regarding the site of the old fort of Sundérgion the residents can give 
little information. They state that a fort and a mosque, with ita doma 
made of lac, formerly stood on the east of the modern village of Baid Bazar, 
where the Megné now flows. This is the most likely place for it to have 
stood, as it would have protected the city from the incursions of piratical 
ships coming up the river on the east, 

Any account of Sundrgion would be"imperfect that did not mention 
the changes in the course of the Brahmaputra, which must have had a 
most important influence in the selection of the site and on its prosperity. 
It is a curious fact that the Kalika Purana poetically relates, that when 
Balaram cut though the Himalayas with his axe to allow a passage for 
the pent up waters of the Brahmakund, the goddesses Lakhya and Jabuna 
both sought to marry the youthful Brahmaputra. The god made choice 
of the former, and their streams were blended into one. Within the last 
century, however, the waters of the La “have been gradually drying 
up, while the main stream of the great river has joined with that of the 
Jabund, 

In the neighbourhood of Sunirgion are two places connected in story 





with the earliest Hind epics. Nangalband, #. ¢., the place where the _ 


plough stopped, is the spot where Balaram checked his plough when he 
undertook to plough the Brahmaputra from its source. Near this is Pancho- 
mi Ghat, where the five Pand4 brothers, while in their twelve years’ exile, 
are traditionally said to have bathed. At both of these places thousands 
of Hindiis annually resort to bathe, when the moon of the month of Chait 
is in a certain Ignar mansion, These ancient legends appear to point to a 
period when the cultivated land terminated at Nangalband. The red laterite 
soil, which extends from the Garo Hills through the Bhowal jungles, crops 
up here and there in the northern parganahs. In Sunargéon, however, no 
traces of it are visible. That the alluvium washed down from thé hills 
should first of all be deposited at the termination of this bard formation is 
most probable, and it was perhaps on this account, as well as on the 
inaccessibility of the place itself, that the Hindd princes expelled from 
Central Bengal were indaced to found a city here. 

Tq the distribution of the sirkéra of Bengal by Rajah Todar Mall, 
the Brahmaputra® is said to have bounded Sunargion on the west. It 
docs so at the present day ; but the stream that bears that name is a shallow 


— Ibn Batuta calls the Brahmaputra Al-nahr wlazrag, ‘ the blue river’. 
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one, On the north-west of Sunargaon, however, the dry bed of a rivar, ~ 
which at one time must have been three or four miles broad, is still distinet. 
The Mindkhaéli river, which now-a-days connects the Megadé and Grahma- 
putra, was probably the course that the former took at some early date on 
its way to join the Lakhya opposite Néréyanganj. This supposition ia 
supported by the fact that when Islam Khan built forts to prevent the Mag 
marauders from passing up the rivers, the site of one was Hajiganj ; of a 
second, “ Triveni,” the confluence of three streams, (which could only be 
the Megna, Brahmaputra, and Lakhya) ; and of a third, Munshiganj ; that 
this was the course of the Brahmaputra in former days seems certain. The - 
old bed of the Brahmaputra still exists at Munshiganj, and on its banks 
is held the time-honoured fair of the Baruani; or Varuni, in the month of 
Kartik, The spot where thi¥ religious festival is held in honour of “ the 
god of water,” is where the Brahmaputra and the Burhiganga meet. The 
Burhiganga, or Dhaka River, was the old bed of the Ganges, when it flowed 
through the great swamps still existing between Nator and Ja’fargan). 
Old Sunérgion would in this case be favourably situated, being protected 
from the incursions of the hated Muhammadans by the Ganges and Brahma- 
putra on the west, and from the inroads of the savage hill tribes by the 


Megna on the east. 

In Rennell’s maps, published in 1785, the main stream of the Brahma- = 
putra joins the Megna at Bhairab Bizir, as a small branch does at the 
present day. Seventy years ago, this was, I understand, the route followed in 
the hot season by all boats going to and from Asim and Calcutta, and it is 
_ not two generations since the Balesar k*hal, which runs through Sunirgdon, 
was navigable all the year round. 

Although it is impossible to fix the date of any of thes#®hanges, yet 
there is every probability that in the days when Sunérgion was a royal 
city, its walls were washed by one or other of these great rivers. A visit 
to the jungle of Sundrgion, intersected as it is by trenches of stagnant 
water and obstructed by raised mounds, suggests the idgs that formerly 
the abodes of the people were elevated above the hig tides, and that 
the city was traversed by numerous canals and natural creeks. No situa 
tion could have been better adapted for a conquered people, whose safety 
lay in the rivers by which they were surrounded and in the boats which 
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cold season are then practicable, and the small native boats are punted 
throughout the jungle between the artificial mounds. In the cold season, 
these holes contain the most offensive water, laden with decaying vege- 
table matter. On the banks the largest alligators are seen basking con- 
tentedly, The trees are chiefly mangoes, the remains of former prosperity. 
One decayed stump at Sa'diptir is still shown as the identical tree of which 
the unfortunate Shah Shuja’ ate while he halted at Sunargiop. This variety 
is still called “ Shuja'-pasand.” Throughout the jungle wild guava, bel, 
almond, and ber trees are found. It is told by the residents with pride—as 
ifthe fact reflected honour on Sundrgiou—that one “ khirni’’ tree (Mimu- 
sops Kauki) grows there, while in Dhaka only two specimens exist. The 
“gulab jaman” that grows here is reputed to be of unusual delicacy. 
Sunargion pan is celebrated. It is known as “ kafari,” from the aroma it 
gives off when chewed, and is sold at the price of two birds (96 leaves) a 
rupee, while the next quality, “ sachi,” sells at six paisd, and the “ sadah” 
at four to five paisd. ‘The “ mung dal” is also highly esteemed, and it sur- 
passes in quality that grown in any other part of Eastern Bengal. 

“Sarhi bhaja,” or fried cream, is not prepared in any other place of 
this district, although it is, I believe, a common article of diet in Patna, 
The method of preparing it is only known to the manufacturers. A celebra- 
ted kind of dahi, or curd, is also made here, Ib is known as that of “ Hari 
Das Khani.” It sells for four times the price of the country dahi. 

The manufacture of the fine muslins, for which Sunirgaon was famous 
in former days, is now all but extinct. English thread ia solely used by 
the weavers, and the famous “ phati kapas"’ is never cultivated. In the 
Bagqirganj district, I believe, a little is still grown, but it is only used in 
making Brahmanical threads, for which English cotton is inadmissible. 
The only muslin now manufactured by the HindG and Muhammadan 
weavers ab Sunargion is “malmal,” Jamadani, or embroidered cloth, is 
no longer worked at Sunargaon, although it is at Dhamrai, Uttar Shihpar, 
and Qadam-Rastl, in the neighbourhood. The art of weaving the still 
finer muslins, stich as “ tan-zib,” “ shabnam,” and “ 4b-rawdn,” is unknown 
at the present day. : 

The decay of the cotton manufactures of Sunaérgéon dated from the 
end of last century, when the Company ceased to purchase muslins. Before 
this change, as much as a lakh of rupees was annually distributed from the 
factory of Sunirgion to the weavers, and it is estimated that there were 
then 1400 families of Hindi and Muhammadan weavers in and around 
Dallalpir, In the whole of Sunérgdoyg it is said that not more than fifty 
looms are now at work, . 

. Another cause of the falling off in the manufacture of the finest 
muslins was the stoppage of the annual investment, called “ malbds i khag." 
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The zananah of the Dihli emperors was supplied with these delicate cloths 
of Sunirgaon and Dhaka; and in Aurangzth’'s reign a lakh and thirty thou- 
sand rupees were yearly expended under this head. 

The unhealthiess of Sunirgaou has been another cause of the decline 
of the cotton trade, but the most influential of all has been the introduction 
of cheap English thread, which ean be woven into cloth at a much lower 
price than the native can. A great trade in cotton cloth, eluefly English 
piece-goods, is carried on at Painam, ‘The majority of the residents are 
prosperous merchants, who make extensive purchases in Caleuttaand Dhaka, 
which are disposed of in the villages around. 

The separation at the present day of the Muhammadan and HindG 
population of Sunargaon is unusual. In all the mahallahs to the north and 
west of Magrapara, nine-tenths of the villagers are Muhammadans, while 
in those to the east the Hindd greatly preponderate. In Painam again there 
is nota single Muhammadan. The householders kre chiefly ta‘luquhdars, who 
pay the Government revenue direct to the Dhakatreasury, There are ninety 
of them in this village. There is also asuperfluity of Brahmans. In Painam 
the castes are as follows—thirty houses of Brahmans, sixty-five of Saos, 
five of Bhuimaélis, and the remainder of Barbers, &e. At Aminptr there is 
a Government school where the children of these families receive education. 
The Mubammadans of Sundrgion are contented to remain uneducated ; 
very few can even read the Qordn, and they have consequently all become 
Farazis. There are no pirs or faqirs resident at Sunirgion now. The 
superintendent of the mosque at Magrapaira is a native of Medinipur, 
who has not as yet acquired the respect of the people. The one man to 
whom every one resorts for advice and help, and who is regarded as the 
most holy pir in Eastern Bengal, is Shah Karim ’Ali. He was born in 
Silhat, and his residence for many years has been Jagannathpdr in the 
Tiparah district. He is popularly believed to have the po raising 
from the dead, and of causing rain to fall at his pleasure. 

Sunirgaon is too poor to support saints now, so the saints have migrated 

to places where the alms of the rich will furnish them with the luxuries 
which in this degenerate age they find to be necessary. 

The Muhammadan women of Sundrgdéon are all “ pardah-nishin.” 
With the changes in the course of the rivers they have been put to much 
inconvenience and expense, They are no longer able to visit their friends 
by stepping into a boat and being rowed to the house. They have either 
to stay at home, or make the trip in a palki, 

There are several families in Sunargéon who claim to be descendants 
of the old Qiézis, but there are none who call themselves Mughuls. Only 
one man, who is still looked up to as the descendant of an official of 
the days when Sundrgion was a royal city, has the unmistakable — 
features of the high-born Tatar race. — 
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Note on a new gold coin of Mahmid Shah bin Muhammad Shah bain 
Tughlug Shah, of Dikli,—By J. G. Detmenicwx, Exe, Dihli. 


(With a woodcut.) 


. Muhammad bin Tughluq Shah died, according to 414 i Barani, near 
7 Tattah, on the 21st Muharram, A. H. 752; and three days after his death, 
Shams i Sir4j relates that Find Shah assumed the robes of sovereignty in. 


camp, and shortly after marched via DipalpGr and Sirea to Dihli, 
In the meanwhile, at Dihli, Khwajah Jaban, a relation of the late king 
and Governor of the Capital, on hearing of the death of Sultan Muhammad, 
. placed a boy, aged six years, a son of the late king, upon’ the throne. The 
name of this son is not given by either Ziauddin Barani or Shams i Siraj, 
who both write of him as a pretended or supposititious son. Several other 
Historians whose works I have consulted, are also silent as regards bia 
name or title, but both are correctly given in the Khulagat ut-Tawarikh of 
Sujan Rai Khatri, a comparatively modern-compilation, My edition of 
‘ Firishtah erroneously calls him Muhammad, the same as his father, 
Firishtah, however, thought that there was strong reason for believing that 
the child set up at Dihli by Khwajah Jahan was actually a son of Muham- 


ß mad bin Tughluq. 

2 Firdz Shah marched to Dihlijand on his approaching the city, 
; Khwajah Jahan finding that nearly all the adherents of the young king 
2 had forsaken him, and joined the popular aspirant, went out himself to 


Fathabad | eet Firaz Shah and to obtain forgiveness.* 
— personally wished to forgive him, for he was a very old 
man ; but it was deemed impolitic to do so by the royal advisers, and he 


al was therefore decapitated. 
F The fate of the child, the hapless pageant of royalty, is unknown and 
oe * has not been recorded ; but it is not improbable that he, too, like his aged 
relative, Khwajah Jahan, met with a tragic end. 

» Firdz Shah entered Dibli on the 22nd Rajab, 752. 









© Vide page 285, Vol. IL, of Elliot's Muhammadan Historians, by Dowson. 
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Gotp Cor. Rare, A. H. 752. Weight, 170 grains, 

OnverseE— vty Liod) SLs Liens rer aw 

Reverske— lbld sealed oy slo ope Cy gld 540” 
vor 


+ ® When the coin was exhibited at the April Meeting af the Society, Mr. Blochmann 
took the date of the coin to be 754, A. H., and interpreted the issuo as pointing to an 
unsuccessful rebellion in Dihli during the absence of Firdz Shah in Bengal; vide 
Proceedings, April, 1874. He also stated that another specimen was in the possession of 
General Cunningham, C. 8. L., who, in 1872, had desgribed it in one of his letters to the 
Society. Mr. Delmerick has now procured a third specimen, the date of which is distinctly 
752 A. H. Tue Eprrons. * 
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* _ Note on a hoard of 543 Sassanian Coins in the possession of Col. T 
J —— ch .—By Tue Hoxonsnve E. OC. Baruey, C. 8. L 
* — x (With a plate.) , 

—— I enclose for the information of the Asiatic Society a tabulated analy- 
‘of a hoard of 543 Sassanian coins, which has recently been acquired by 
Col. a R. E,, and which he has been good enough to submit to me for ; 
a sxamination, As will be observed, it consists wholbky of the coins of three 
=) ings—Khusra I. (the celebrated Naushirwan); Hormazd IV., surnamed 
7 eTurkzddah ;” and Khusré 11. Parwiz. There are 42 coins of Khusréi —F J 
of Hormazd IV., 394 of Khusru II., besides four the legends on which. * 

x ot legible, but of which two may safely be assigned to Khusri IL., and | 
——— one or other of the preceding kings. — 
4 The coins of all other kings are wanting, even those of Varahran Chobin, — * 
Pe _ the usurper general who contested the succession with Khusra LI. eS 
Wyhethor this is accidental or not I cannot say. It possibly may be due J a” 

i te Hie calling in and recoinage of the money of his earlier predecessors by 5A) 
ss Khusréi. II. whose own coinage was certainly very large. A — 


_.. ‘The dates on the coins range from the lst year of Khusré I. to the ‘ 
89th (or last) of Khusra IL, that is, from 530 or 531, A. D. to628,A.D. .. 
"There are a few dates missing, notably the frat years both of *Hor- 

mazd LY. and Khusrai II. — 
“ey There can, however, I think from the character of the hoard be little 
doubt that it was concealed immediately on the deposition of Khusra — 
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and im anticipation of the troubles which eventually followed that * 
occurrence, 
It is then clear of all Mubammadan influence, and this may be a matter 
of some importance in respect to the marginal marks which are found on 
the obverse of some of the coins of Khusra Il. The only marks to be 
found in this hoard are all evidently expressive of the same formula, what- 


ever that may be, which’ when clearly written, appears to be Jeu , 


though this is sometimes altered into Sef Dou — &ec., apparently carelessly, bg 


as may be seen by the gradations in which these last two are derived from 
the first, which I take to be some form of the word “ afzad,”” 

No such marks are found in any of the coins in this hoard, of earlier 
dates than the llth year of Khusri’s reign. They are not found at all on 
the coins of some thintages, as, for example, on the mintages marked 1, 2, 
8, 10, 12, 13, 14, 18, 19, in the accompanying table, I may add, however, 
that on another coin, dated the 20th year of Khusrai IL. and with the 
mint mark No. 8 (which was not found in this* batch), I have found another 


“countermark,” viz.: ¢ it , 


Can this indicate that this separate coin was a mere reproduction of re 
Khusra II.’s type, struck after his death ? for none of the large batch, which * 
were clearly struck in his lifetime, have any other countermark than those 
LT have described. | . 
It is, however, to be said that the application of these marks seems to 
* have been very capricious ; for they do not appear, when adopted, to have 
been continuously used, and they sometimes are not found on the coins of miht 
- cities which show them both on earlier and later dated coins, and similar 
coins of the same mint and year will be countermarked or plain indiffere · 
» ently. | at 
As Mr. Thomas is engaged in identifying the mint cities, I have not 
made any attempt in this direction; and the only other remark which 








igepocure to me is that apparently the obverses have first been struck and 
___ then the reverse, as in process of minting the symmetry of the obverse 
_ impression is very frequently destroyed. : 

~ N. B. The small figures above the dates in the accompanying table in- 






~~ dicate the number of coins (ifmore than one) of the year in question ; thus 
“se Khusri I, 29° means that there are fwo coins dated in the 29th year of 
9 Khusra 1. of the same mintage. * 
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It was brovght from Herat by Capt. Marsh, 
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he: Catalogue of Sassanian Coins, the property of Colonel Hyde, Tt. E., brought 
. fo India from Baghdad, and apparently constituting one find, 
King. Date in regnal years. Total. 
— — | . | | 
No. 1* Khusra I, 1, 3, 4, 37, 44°, 45, 47. x 
Hormazd TV. -| 2", 3, 4", 8", 9, 10%. 12 
4 . | Khusré II. 4, 25, 26, 29, 31”, 35, 37, 38, 39. 10 * 
— 3 
2 | Khuerti [. 7, 29°, 38. + ? 
4 Hormazd IV. | 4, 11%, 12%, 5 
— | KRhusra II. 29, 30, (2 illegible). + 
° — 43 
' 3 | Khusraé IT. 18, 31, (1 illegible). 3 
‘ —— 46 
- 4 | Khusra IT. 14, 15°, 177, 19, 21°, 23, 24, 25", 26", , 
27°, 287, 29°, 31", 34, 35‘, 36°, 37°, | GO 
| 3S, and 4 illegible dates, —— 106 
® | Hormazd IV. | 3, 4, 5, 8, 9%. — 
Khusrũ IT, 11, 27, 29°, 32, 35", one legible date. 9 
° — 121 
4 G | Hormazd TV. | 5, 11, 12". ; 4 
| Khusra II. * | 2, 5*, 12, 14*, 28, 29, 31", 33, 34, 36, 
; | : 
? * 2 illegible, 
* 147 
7 | Hormazd IV. | 8,9, 11: 
Khusra II. 7”, 24°, 25°, 27, 28°, 29, 30°, 32°, 37, 
5 illegible dates. 21 
- — 171 
Hormazd IV. 4, 10. an D9 : 
Khusra, II. 15, 20, 27, 26, 28, 1 illegible, G 
. — 179 |. | 
| | @ ¢ 
Khusra I, 44, 49. . 2 +*.4 
Hormazd LV. 1. L ays 
Khusra II, 10°, 17, 19”, 21, 24, 28, 31", 37”. 13 — 
——— J 
10 | Khusré I. 19, 30. 2, ee wis 
. | Hormazd IV. | 4, 77, 8’, 9", 10°, 11", 12”, one illegible. | 19 * 
: Khusra II. 2, 19, 21°, 26, 39, 35, 36", 38, one ille- Ti. ~ | 
a | gible. LE ee | 
tee ° — 227 J 
KRhusru L 46. | L : - re | 
ear Me . gs 12. $k 95° 90°: a7 ol — 4 
Khusra ff. | 17, 26, 29,34, 35°, 367, 37, one illegi IL | | 
‘One doubtful. [12,0 °°" ieee 1 1 





~ 
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No, 12 Khuerfi I. 


Khusraé LI. 


13 Hormazd IV. 
Khusrua LI, 


14 Hormazd TV. 
Khusrti IT. 


15 Khusrii I. 
Hormazd TV. 
K husra LI, 


16 Khusri I. 
Hormazd IV. 
Khusraé IJ, 


17| Khusra II. 


18 Hormazd IV. 
Khusraé II. 


3,4. 
8, 11, 12. 
38. 




















45, 


7, 8*, 16. 


4, 5, 6, 7*, 8, 15°, 27, 28, 35, 3 illegi- 


‘le, 


7. ee 
26", 31, 82, 35. 


57, 35, 45, 46". 
4°, 9°, a ll. 


2, 5°, 6, 11, 13, 14, 21, 24, 25, 27, 28» 
$1", 35" , 37%, 35", 7 illegible dates. 


11, 21, 29, 31, 34°, 35", 37, 38,2 dates 
e 


illegible. 


4, 11°. 
29, 31, 37°, 1 illegible date. 


19| Hormazd Iv. -| 4 


Khusra I, 


10) Hormazd LV. 
Khusra II, 


21) Khusra I. 
Hormazd IV. 
| Khusra II. 


24, 26, 28, 31, 32, 85. 


3, 4°, 9, 10, 12", 13. 


25%, 27", 238", 29%, bl’, 32, 34, 35", 36", 37. 


44, 1 illegible. 
4, 9, 10, 12. 


3, 5, 7" , 14, 29", , 81%, 35. 


47. 
10, 


2, 4", 8, 10, 23, 24, 25, 27, 30, 31, 37, 
date illegible. 


1 
B31, 41, 1 illegible. 
12 = 


Brought forward, 
24%, 25, 26, 31, 32, 37°. 





244 
1 *22 
8 
53 
4 . 
⸗ 
16 — *F 
— 273 
lL 
5. : 
— 279 . . 
G — «+ 
8 
-- 
333 













he 
,* 
No. 24 
* E 
* 
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27 
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Khusrai II, 


Khusrdi I. 
Khuart II. 


Khusri I. 


‘a « 28) Khoera I. 


36 
— Illegi- 


ble. 
Do, 
Do, 





29 


~Khusré UW, 


Khisré II. 


Khusré IT. ~ 


Khusra I... 


Hormazd IV, 


Khusrũ IL. 


32 Khusra I. 
Hormazd IV. 


Hormazd IV. 


| Khusra I, 


Khusri I. 


Khusra I. 


Hormazd IV, 


Khusra II. 


Khusré I. 
Hormazd IV. 


Khuard IL. 
Illegible, 





Date in regnal years. 


* Brought forward, 454 


11, 14. 2 
— 456 
12, 138. 2 
— 4585 
28, 31. 2 
460 
24, 31, 33, one illegible date. 5 
| — 465 
| 26. l 
| 2, 9, 11, 35. 4 
| ; — 470 
11, 19, 35. 3 
— 473 
9. 1 
— 474 
24, 1 
9. 1 
29, 31. 2 * 
f 478 
23; 32. 2 2 
— 480 
9. 1 
451 
id’ 3 
* a = 454 
° BI 
7» - 485 
12, lL, 
456 
8, 29, 45, 47. 4 
7, 10°, 11. 4 
2) 3, 4?, 5*, 6”, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11", 12%, . 
15, 18(7), 27, 36, 37, 28 
522 
1 date illegible. 1 
2 dates illegible. 2 
15 dates illegible. 15 
| 4, 569, 9°, 3 
| 543 
* Probab! 
Khosra | 


we 
* 





: - remarkable. 
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Note on the Pélam Béoli Inscription.—By Na'yvexpnara'ta Mrrwma. 
(With a plate.) 


A transcript of this record, together with an Urdd translation, has al- 
ready appeared in Sayyid Ahmad's Asdr we-Sanddid, or Description of the 
Ruins of Dihli, and an abstract of it in English occurs in Mr. Tho- 
mass “ Chronicles of the Pathan kings of Delhi,” a new translation of it 
would have, therefore, seemed to be uncalled for. But a transcript and trans- 
lation of the record prepared for Mr. Thomas, “ differed materially from 
the text given in the Asdr us-Sanddid,” and the revised documents were 
missing when that gentleman wrote his work in 1871. An enquiry was 
accordingly set on foot by General Cunningham for the original stone, but 
“it could not be fpund, and was supposed to have disappeared in the muti- | 
ny.” (Opus cit., p. 137.) A revised translation of the record now traced at . 
Rohtak by Mr. J. G. Delmerick, who in March placed a rubbing of it at 
the disposal of the Society, will, therefore, not be unwelcome to oriental 
antiquarians, particularly as the names given by Mr. Thomas do not appear 
to have been correctly transeribed. 





The object of the inscription is to record the excavation ofa Baoli in the 
neighbourhood of Palamba, the modern Palam, in the Dibli district. The 
name of the person who caused the Baoli to be excavated was Udhdhara, and : 
not Utara, as read by Babu Ramsaran Das for Mr.'Thomas, He was a petty | 
zamindar or Thakur, but of good lineage, as the eulogist states that his . 
family had a place in a genealogical work of some repute at the time. Udh- 
dhara's father came from the village of Uchhapur near the confluence of 
the united streams of the Satlaj, the Biyas, and the Chanab with the In- 
dus, 





The record is dated “ Wednesday, the 13th of the wane, in the year of 





Vikramarka, 1333," — A. D. 1276, and was composed during the reign of ™ ~ 


Ghiyas ud-din Balban of Dihli, whose predecessors are indicated by their 
regal titles, and not by their personal names. The titles have been Sans- 
kritised, partly with a view to take off their foreign appearance, and partly 
to suit the exigencies of the metres used. Thus, Shibab ud-din appears as . 
Sdhabadina estwaeta, Qutb ud-din as Khudabadina qeaeta, Shams ud-din ’ 
as Samasadina qwaeta, Firdz Shah as Pherojasahi Wasratfy, Jalal ud-din ~ 
(Raziyah) as Jalaladina sreraéta, Mu'izz ud-din as Maujadina aria, "Ald 

ud-din as Alavadina weaeta, Nair ud-din as Nasaradina wacet, Ghiyds 

ud-din asGayasadina mqraaia. Such lengthening and shortening of sy ables 
_ is common enough, in the present day, in English poetry dealing with ndian — 
_ proper names ; but the systematic neglect of the sibilants appears un - 
able. The use of the cerebral sibilant for the gutteral k in Qutb is iy also 















- 
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The epithets used in connexion with these names are throughout Sans- 
krit. Qutb ud-dinds styled a Bhupdla, Firhz Shih a Bhumipati, Mwizz ud- 
dina Nripa, 'Ala ud-din a Nripati, Nagir ud-din a Prithvindra, and Ghiyas- 
ud-din a Hammira, a Nripati, and a Sammrat. These terms, however, have 
not been used as specific titles, but to indicate the persons named having 
been kings, with the exception of course of the word Mammira, which is a 
proper name, and is.used to imply that Ghiyas ud-din was a second Hammi- 
ra in greatness, The praises of this king are sung in the loftiest strain of 
flattery, deposing even Vishuu from his role of the preserver of the universe 
to instal a Moslim in his place. In the same way, the extent of his prede- 
cessor’s dominion is defined from the Sagar Island, in the Bay of Bengal, to 
Ghazni, and down to Cape Comorin. 

The predecessors of the Pathians are described to have been first Chau- 
hans, and before them the Tomaras. The Pathans themselves are called 
S'akas or Scythians, and the word Musalman or Pathdn is nowhere used. 


Translation, 


Sri. Salutation to Ganapati. Om! Salutation to S’iva. 

1. May He who creates, protects, and destroys this (universe}—may 
He who irradiates and also immerses in illusion (the minds of) men—may 
that Hara, who fulfils the desires of his votaries, be the destroyer of the 
travails of this world to you all! 

2. Issuing from whose head the heavenly stream (Ganges) laves the 
empire in sanctity and prosperity, and, by her ever-undulating waves, 
serves as achauri by his side—over whom the rays of the white-rayed 
(moon) form an orb, like a soothing umbrella—may that S’ankara of ilimi- 
table glory be to your welfare ! 

3. The land of Hariyaonaka was first enjoyed by the Tomaras, 
and then by Chauhanas, It is now ruled by Saka kings, 

4. First came S’ahabadina, then king Khudabadina,*® then 
Samasadina, then Pherujasahi became king. 

5. After him Jalaladina, and then were born king Maujadina, 
the auspicious, and noble king AlAvadina, and the ee of the earth 
Nasaradina. 

G. He for whom the earth, from Gauda to — from the 
country of Dravida to the entirety of Setubandha, all the contented 
provinces in the great kingdom of Saurajya,t bore vernal floral charms, 
produced by the rays of the innumerable precious stones and corals which 


* The first letter of the name in the original ia the cerebral sibilant which for seve- 
ral centuries has been in the North-Western Provinces pronounced like 4A, and by care- 
less scribes often used for @. 
| t Denes oh Feber an fe em Vatrern cme rigs newer ‘he ee isan — 
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dropped on it from the crowns of the bowed-down heads of kings who come 
to and fro for his service— 

7. he, whose legions daily traversed the earth to both eastward at the 
confluence of the Ganges (Gangads&gara) and westward at the conflu- 
ence of the Indus with the sea— * 

8. he, under whose reign courtesans, proudly set off with many coloured 
raiments, moved about without fear, filling the air with the tinkle of their" ” 
bracelets, produced by the wanton undulations of their hands— 

9. he, the bewildering dust raised by the hoofs of whose cavalry march- ' 
ing in front of his army, overthrew his enemies‘in front—even he, the lord a 
of the seven sea-girt land, S'rri Hammira Gay 4sa-dina, ene king and 
emperor, reigns supreme, v 

10. When his horses swept-o over a high way, the glory of the dust, 
produced by the pounding of the earth caused by their hoofs, enveloped the 
quarters and the sky, and the grandeur of the sun with his eternal rays 
generally so set that kings could not say whether it was day or night. , 

11. When he issued forth on a military expedition, the Gaudas 
abdicated their glory; the Andbhras, through fear, besought the shelter 
of caves; the Keralas forsook their pleasures; the Karnatas hid 
themselves in defiles; the Mahdrdshtras gave up their places; the 
Gurjjaras resigned their vigour; and the Latas — themselves 
into Kirdtas.* 

12. ‘The earth being now supported by this sovereign, S’esha, al- 
together forsaking his duty of supporting the weight of the globe, has betaken 
himself to the great bed of Vishnu (the ocean), and Vishnu himself, taking 
Lakshmi on his breast, and relinquishing all thought of ——— sleeps in 
peace on the ocean of milk. 

18. ‘The metropolis of this lord of many hundreds of cities, the charm- 
ing great city, called Delhi, flourishes like a cresent-headed arrow on the 
side of his enemies, Like the bowels of the earth, it is the store house.of 
innumerable jewels ; like the sky, a source of delight; like the nether regions, 
the abode of many Titanic heroes (Daityas) ; Hike. Maya herself, the most 
bewitching. . 

14, In that city of Delhi, renowned under the namoof Yoginip urs, — 
was born Udhdhara, a house-holder, wise, liberal-minded, given to merito- — 
rious acts, master of innumerable good qualities, devoid of every blemish. _ 

15. Where the Vitastd, the Vipasa, and the S’atadru, join 
in front with the uprising, unbroken, and swelling waves of the factor 
Chan drabhag4; where stood the friendly Sindhu, with its affluent, fe 

© Zhe eine of the Goat Haile in sale St Wabi Wek Se deel Nae xt 


Se ee a ba oan eal ais ak with Lata, ¢ ne 
* io * — ee 
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16. whose waters, when drunk, render the sweetness of honey and of 
sugarcane, the hydrome! of heavenly nectar, even the lusciousness of know- 
ledge, insipid,— 

17. where the land is laved by the nectar of that Sindhu and is pure 
and pitin-assuaging ; avhere the town of Uchehapuri reviles and laughs 
At Amarévati wliich stands by the side of the heavenly Ganges,— 

18. even there was the abode of his father Haripdla, whose father 
was Yasoraja. ‘The father of the last was Dallahara, whose father was Ki- 
pu. Thus far his genealogy by the father's side. 

* The mother of Uddhara was Chandi, the daughter of Prithu, whose: 
father was Harischandra; the father of the last was Uteuhana, the son of 
Sahadeva, who was the son of Tola. . 

19. The father of Tola was Vydghrahara, who was the son of Sifiha, 
and grandson of Gaura. . 

20. In the work entitled ‘ Vans‘évali’ (genealogy), the two genea-= 
* logies have been given in detail ; here in this record the names have been 

taken tothe extent desired to recall thém to memory, | 

21. Like the threefold will, wisdom, and energy (the S’aktis of the 
Deity), his wife, with Rajasri and Ratnadevi, was Jajali, the eldest. 

22. Her son was named Hariraja, (pure in body, speech and mind, 
renowned, the abode of the sixty-four accomplishments, apparently, like 
Vishuu, the sole protector of the universe), _ : 

23. who had two brothers, named, Thera-raja and Jautra, and a sister 
Viradé. The daughter of the second wife was the liberal-minded Dhana- 
vati. . . 

24. Her (the second wife's) two sons were Gunaraéja and Bhupati. 
Of the youngest wife, Ratnadevi, the son was Haradevanatha, and a daugh- 
ter . 





, 25. She had also another son, Uttamaraja, and a daughter named Sa- 

' dali, Thus we have here the root, stem, branches, fruits, and flowerst of 
this tree of desire. 

| 26. Numerous and extensive were the alms-houses (Dharmésalis) 

established by this performer of sacrifices (Adhdhara) in different places, He, 

the wise, with a view to remove the exhaustion of tired travellers, caused a 

well to be excavated, 


* This stanza has not been numbered in the original; and the subsequent ones are 
numbered consecutively after the last preceding verse. 
+ Tho word as far as can be made out, reads like Kuederatom, Kenda and eaka 
flowers. It may be also read Awmedatam, waterlily; in cither case the name of 
 9ne or more specific flowers, and pot a term for flowers iu general, which the context 
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27. to the east of the village of Palamba and west of Kusum- 
bhapura. He made the well which allays thirst and removes fainting. 

28. May this well, like a lovely woman with rotund Uupheaving breasts, 
gorgeous with undulating necklaces, the assuager of the thirst of many a 
love-sick swain, and decorated with the seried riches of flowertufted 
plants,* be to your gratification, ; 

29. ‘Through its effeets men, even when overpowered by many evils, are 
made to smile. Priding on this power of assuaging fatigue, it appeared to 
philosophers like Vidya herself (divine knowledge which overcomes the 
tribulations of the mind), 

30. May this be to the welfare of the noble Udhdhara Thakkura for 
the enjoyment of all the sweets and pleasures of this world in the company 
of his wives and sons and friends and dependants ;—of the person with well 
governed mind ;—of the faithful, for the fulfilment of his good in heaven and 
for his emancipation ;—ot him who is devoted to the two feet of the crescent- 
crested (Mahadeva). 

31. This eulogium is composed by Pandit Jogis’vara of unbroken 
fame, to record the origin of this well of Udhdhara, the receptacle of all 
blessings. 

In this year of Vikramarka, Samvat 1333, on the 13th of the wane, in 
the month of S'ravana, Wednesday. (Here follow three couplets in Rajpd- 
tana Hindi, but so full of lacunw as to be unintelligible. ] 


Wat: maqaad aa: @& aa: faare i 


Q)1 wafa cefa decate afecafa sfaareafa car: | © Haat wa- 
ager wer wag argsfaf· 3. oh i HermaieahQRACeTT Ge 
afd ara geht or wcechrcafeweer— 


(2): aca safe) neivirtnarsasaafafeaeraqmraam ararata- 
surat way a weet wre: mefom Uk A wari aTACcrer Sree aee | 
eicarwEcay Weg! WIWAAT HR Wiel wrewdlvaa We weae\a- 
Hore | 

(a) “ SHaaaHsS ra wMehways HRT: He TU Saas las 
aacanta Hineiaeg: | Marrarveta wafawer ———— 
ie —— 
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(2) | WMG wards arMQarcrsgcia | wararara lara aH gzi- 
FeV etas aaa aQEN asa id ACHR 
afafed aeal abate eq faa — 

() 1 eaenee wasiaarnrata) Yarafeaqieegeeraren arct- 
wa wena @ fawn ececaiwarcrsacn fon BAA GaCNCRA- 
acaegiawwarsaas frarcais gear p— 

(q)) co wewa: | SI sHHHeHienawierersttiae stent 
selreqiawmee sHOMHA IS | ve re ay ay CaG CYST AH Se · STMT 
come fH: nafaaagia wile weargqaag) wfe— 

(2) |) way gate fercacieercetiaiegiaae ata gran crags aera 
eI car fear are i ufma fee nauaragt rst facrsvrer weyr 
Tucan wyanifeaess: fear | wore aly s<ergage! eer aer— 


(5)) cps fen :feyean ieen 
afarcafa feufa fefaad wenty fattest wart SHG PAE TGS 
dia) wert wets Sify fearon ufeor carfae: feenrenfa— 

(¢) | amawerefafagr: freee 0 qq WereReergcraga Cra 
aarwirem few aw wereet fasyyaa wala fagiunt |) «wr gala faree- 
tafawar a aitcarmt<n a qraragcis zafawar Hraa— 

(qo) 1 ar Aifeat un yeu aarfatacfafeafaanfewrr fewier ycafa: 
exalt sya) Maawawciacaag He MHfeeeca Ay Le A 
fanenfaqnnmtaz Wolraiafearmear— 

(a) qawen fan) geargetecror®: farm aw fear qea- 
Hae i Le tl Ber He Ae STS HHT fefe qurce: | aa foregut tar aI 
HAGMAN te I afeafgar guar qfcdra— 

(.x) | BfRWrceres wemarTee vies | swacula —J 
wm — ail wee fraryefcasetaar QUIcIeT | 
quvcesiae: fence farfa 

(9k) )) feeder Won SeeTHrT Wa} Tags) veraay wheae: | eat 
wera MAH Sweaqawmarmsga: | arefea aec fewqar Ficdia «fa 
Hen asawelfaalua wee ae — 
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Annals of ‘Omén, from carly times to the year 1728 A, D. Froman Arabic 
MS. ty Sueven Smua'y wes Sattp wew Srna’s nes Muwawscap, 


of the Bend ‘Alt tribe of ‘Oman, tranalated and annotated, by E, C. 
Ross, Political Agent at Muscat, 


Intnopucrony Remwan«s.* 


The Arabic work from which the following account of the History of 

| an ‘Omin is translated, is entitled “ Keshf-ul-Ghummeh,” or “ Dispeller of 

grief." That work, which forme a good sized MS. volume, is not devoted 

n exclusively to the subject of ‘Oman, but contains likewise accounts of other 
countries, and descriptions of various sects of Islam. 

Copies of the “ Keshf-al-Ghammeh” are extremely rare in ‘Oma4n ; and 
out of that country I doubt if it is known, I have only Jeard of two copies 
existing. That from which I prepared this translation was lent to me by 
a gentleman residing at Maskat, a member of the Al-bG-Sa‘id family. The 
name of the author was not inscribed on the pages, and no one at Maskat 
seemed able to supply the omission. At length, one of the Kadhis wrote 
to certain learned persons at Nezwa, who replied that the author was Sirhan- 
bin-Sa‘id, a native of Izki or Zikki. 

It would appear that in ‘Oman it has been customary with the learned 
of the priests and Kadhis at times to write narratives of contemporancous 
events in prose or verse, chiefly touching religious matters. Numerous re- 
cords of this class are probably in existence, and from such sources it may 
be that the author of the “ Keshf-ul-Ghummeh" has composed his annals 
of ‘Omin. The first part, however, shows acquaintance with some of the 
standard Arabian works. | 

The date of the composition of the work can be approximately stated, 
The narrative is brought down to the year 1728, A. D., and therefore could 
not have been concluded at an earlier period. The abrupt manner in which 
it terminates, tends to show that the work was not written much 
later than that date. The author of the Arabie work translated by the 
Rev. G. P. Badger for the Hakluyt Society in 1571, occasionally quotes 
the “ Author of the Keshf-ul-Ghemmeh” as making such and such a state- 
ment. I have not seen the original Arabic of Mr, Badger's author, but by 





a comparison of the English version with the “ Keshf-ul-Ghummeh,” [ have 
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been led to the conclusion that Salil-hin-Razik® copied the majority of the 
earlier portion of his book verbatim from the “ Keshf-ul-Ghummeh.”’ In- 
deed, when, as occasionally happens, he strays from the pages of that work, 
the order of events is confused, and many puerilities not observable i in the 
older work are introduced. 

The work now translated may fairly be considered, as far as it goes, 
the most authentic and coherent account of the history of ‘Oman that has 
emanated from native sources. But almost all native works of this sort 
have striking deficiencies. Tifling details are dwelt on, whilst comparatively om 
important events are only casually alluded to or dismissed without a word. 

It is left as a task for European students to sift, prune, and supplement the 
accounts of native historians, and for this purpose no materials are to be 
despised. 

In the original work, the divisions are similar to those adhered to in 
this translation ; only the numbering is different. The account of the 
migration of Azdites and their settlement in ‘Oman forms the 4th Chapter, 
or Book, of the “ Keshf-ul-Ghummeh,” and the rest of the history of ‘Oman 
is found in Chapters 34 to 39 of that work. The intervening portion i is on 
other subjects. 





Book I.* q 


An account of the immigration of the el Azd® into ‘Oman, and the expulsion 
therefrom of the Persians. 


It is said by el-Kelbi that the first of the el-Azd who came to Omän 
was M4lik-bin Fahm"-bin Ghanim-bin Dows-bin ‘Adnan-bin-‘Abdullah- 
bin Zahran-bin-Ka‘b*-bin el-Harith-bin Ka‘b-bin ‘Abdullah-bin Malik-bin 
Nasr*-bin el-Azd, the ‘Azdi, the Dowsi. Now the cause of his emigrating 
to ‘Oman was as follows: His nephows, the sons of his brother ‘Amrd-bin . 
Fahm, were wont, when taking the flocks to pasture and returning at even- oe 
ing, to pass by the house of a neighbour. The latter had a bitch which | 
used to bark at them and scatter their locks, and one of them killed it with 
his spear. The man, who was under M4lik’s protection, complained to him, 
and Malik being angered, said he would no longer remain in a country 
where a person under his protection suffered such treatment; and went ‘ 
forth and separated from his brother” against the wish of the latter, An- * 
ether story is, that a herdsman was set on by a savage dog belonging to a 2 

ss : bondsman of “ Dows,” and slew it with his spear, on which the owner of 
* the dog slew the herdsman. hat upland is named “ Nejd-el-Kelbeh."" 
“Malik then went forth from el-Sarat with those of his tribe who bore obe · 
_# The name of this: xn was Hamed-bin Mubamnai-bin Rud, the d i 3 
“son.” He died at Maskat in 1873. | 
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dience to him, When he was well on the road, his camels yearned for their 
pasture grounds, and turned wistfully towards el-Sarat. But he journeyed 
on towards ‘Oman, And he passed not any tribe of the tribes of the Arabs, 
of Ma‘add or of ‘Adnan," but they sought his friendship, and formed allian- 
eos with him, on account of his dignity and the number of his fighting 
men, 
He marched on until he reached Rahdt,? a valley in Hadhramowt, 
where he halted awhile for rest. ‘Then he learned that the Persians were 
in ‘Oman, inhabiting it. So he drew up his forces and reviewed them, and 
it is said they were upwards of GOOO in number, horse and foot. 

They then arranged themselves in order before proceeding onwards to 
‘Oman, Malik placed his son Honüt,“ or as some say Ferdhid, in command 
of an advanced guard consisting of 2,000 horsemen of the bravest of his 
army. When they arrived at el-Shihr,“ Mahrah'*-bin Hidén-bin ¢l-HAf 
bin Kadha‘ah-bin Malik-bin H imyar separated from Malik, and stayed be- 
hind at el-Shibr. Malik marched onwards until he entered ‘Oman with his 
numerous and well equipped army, He found the Persians holding ‘Oman 
for the king Dara, son of Dard," son of Bahman; and at that time they 
were the inhabitants of ‘Oman and the dwellers therein. In those days 
their leader was the Marzabén,'* who was Lieutenant for their king. 

Malik drew aside with his followers to Kalhat’ on the coast of ‘Oman, 
as being a more secure position against the Persians. He there left the 
families and heavy baggage with a guard to protect them against the ene- 
my's force, and advanced with the remainder of his army ; his son Honat 
leading the advanced guard of 2,000 horsemen. He proceeded in this man- 
ner until he arrived at the district of el-Jowf, where he pitched his 
camp on the plain, Thence he sent to the Persians asking them to allot 
him land in ‘Oman to settle on, with water and pasture, so that he might 
dwell amongst them. When his messengers arrived, the Marzaban and his 
subordinates held an earnest and prolonged consultation which resulted in 
their unanimously deciding to refuse the request of Malik, so they replied : 
“we do not wish this Arab to settle amongst us, that our land should be- 
“come straitened unto us; we have no need of his neighbourship,” When 
their answer reached Malik, he sent a message to them, saying: “I must 
“ positively settle in a district of ‘Oman; if you accord me willingly a share 
“ of the water, produce, and pasture, I shall settle in the country and praise 
“vou. If, however, you refuse, [shall remain in spite of you. If you at- 
“tack me, I shall resist you, and if I prevail against you, I shall slay you, 
“and carry off your offspring, and shall not allow one of you to remain in 
“‘Omin.” They, however, refused him permission, and prepared to make 
waronhim, Malik on his part remained in the district of el-Jowf until his 
people had rested, and he prepared for the struggle with the Persians, 
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Meanwhile the Persians had made ready to attack him, and the Mar- 
zabin ordered the trumpets to be s@inded and the drums beaten, and set 
out with all his host from Sohar, It is said his army numbered more than 
40,000 men, and some say 30,000, and he had with him elephants. He 
proceeded towards el-Jowf to encounter Malik, and halted at the plain of 
Selit near Nezwi. When Malik received intelligence of this, he set out 
for the plain of Selat with 6,000 men, and encamped opposite the army of 
the Marzabin, They remained in their respective positions that day with- 
out fighting. Malik-bin Fahm spent the night drawing up his forces in 
order of battle, forming them into right and left wings, and centre, and 
stationing the horsemen of the el-Azd in position. He placed his son 
Honat in command of the right wing, gave the left to his son FerAhid, and 
took his station himself in the centre with chosen men. The Marzaban 
also was similarly employed, and both sides were prepared. Malik mount- 
ed a pie-bald charger, clad in his armour over which he wore a red robe, 
and on his head was his iron helmet encireled by a yellow turban. His sons 
and the warriors of the el-Azd were similarly accoutred in armour and hel- 
met, their eyes only being visible. 

When the ranks were formed in order of battle, Malik went around 
and addressed his followers troop by troop, encouraging them and exhorting 
them to stand firm and warning them that if they fled, they would be pur- 
sued and destroyed by the Persians. 

The Marzaban then adyanced with all his forces under their comman- 
ders, placing his elephants in front. 

Malik met them with his followers crying out to his men of the el- 
Azd to charge with him, and to ply the elephants with their swords and 
javelins. 

Thereupon he charged and his men charged with him, and they 
attacked the elephants with sword and spear, piercing them with darts until 
the elephants goaded by their weapons turned in flight, trampling under 
foot many of the Marzabin’s men. Malik then fell on the army of the 
Marzaban with all his men, piercing the ranks of the Persians. The latter 
rallied together, and the two forces continued to fight with fury, and noth- 
ing could be heard but the clashing of their weapons. The battle was kept 
up the whole of that day until the fall of night separated the opposing 
armies, andl Shay, xetined: to Ghete seep many dead and 
wounded, 

The next day the conch wae renowed snd kept up until night, the 
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The Persians then sent to Malikeisuing for a truce and demanding a 
year's time to evacuate ‘Oman and” return to their own country, Malik 
agreed to this and promised not to molest them unless they recommenced 
the war. The Persians thereupon returned to Sehar, and Malik withdrew 
to Kalhat. 

It is-said that the Persians during the period of this truce destroyed a 
great many water channels. Suleiman-bin Dadd had constructed 10,000 
aqueducts in “Omén.*" 

The Persians then wrote to Dari-bin Daré informing him of the ad- 
vent of Malik and his followers to ‘Oman, and the struggle that had oceur- 
red between him and themselves, how his general the Marzabin had been 
slain with many of their companions. Then telling him of their weak and 
helpless condition, they asked permission to return to their own country 
with their families. When their letter reached the king and he read it, he 
was incensed, and burned with a desire to avenge the slaughter of his sol- 
diers and generals, so he sent for one of the greatest of his Marzabans, and 
giving him command of 3,000 of his most renowned warriors and comman- 
ders, despatched them to the aid of his subjects in ‘Oman. They proceeded 
first to el-Bahrein and thence to ‘Oman, All this while Malik was in igno- 
rance of what was going on, 

When this reinforcement reached the Persians, they commenced pre- 
parations to renew the war as soon as the period of truce should expire, 

When Malik heard of the arrival of the succours, he wrote to the Per- 
sians informing them that if they did not quit ‘Omin, he would march 
against them and expel them by foree, and seize all their property. But 
they, confident in their strength and in the comparative smallness of M4lik’s 
army, returned a defiant and insolent answer, Malik accordingly marched 
against them with his whole army and entered their territory. The Pers- 
ians on their side prepared for battle. When the two armies met, Malik 
drew up his army as before, placing his son Hondt in command of the right, 
and Ferahid of the left, he stationing himself with the remainder of his 
sons in the centre. A fierce and prolonged battle was fought, in which the 
Persians employed their elephants. One huge animal was killed by Honat 
and his brother Ma‘n-bin Malik. After a fierce struggle, the Persians were 
routed and fled, pursued by the el-Azd horsemen, who slew an immense 
number and made many prisoners. The remnant of the Persian army em- 
barked in their ships and passed across the sea to Persia. So Malik con- 
quered all ‘Oman and took all the property of the Persians. He made 
many of the latter prisoners and kept them a long time in prison, after 
which he released them, and caused them to be conveyed to the ships, with 
their clothing and provisions, and sent back to Persia, Malik then ruled 





- over ‘Oman and its adjacent districts, and governed it wisely and well, The 
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journey of Malik and his sons to ‘Oman and their battle with the Persians 
have been celebrated in many poems and traditions from which I have only 
given an abridged account. Then came to ‘Oman many tribes of the el- 
Azd. The first of the el-Azd to join Malik was ‘Imridn-bin ‘Amré-bin 
‘Amir-Ma-el-Sema with his sons el-Hajr and el-Aswad, From the two 
latter many tribes in ‘Omén derive. Afterwards Rabi‘ah-bin eb Härith-bin- 
‘Abdullah-bin ‘Amir-el-Ghitrif went forth with his brothers, also Muladis- 
bin ‘Amré-bin ‘Adi-bin Harithah came and entered Hudad, also ‘Armian- 
bin ‘Amri-bin el-Azd, then came el-Yahmad-bin Homma, also the sons of 
Ghanm-bin Ghalib-bin ‘Othman ; and Ziy4d or el-Nadab the junior, Then 


Ma‘walah, the sons of Shams, and el-Nadab the senior went forth, also el-_ 


Dheyyak, and some of the Benti-Yashkar and of the Bent ‘Amid, and men 
of Khawaleh, All these tribes’* went forth, each tribe with its banners, 
As they journeyed on, they consumed the substance of all by whom they 
passed, until they reached ‘Oman, They extended themselves throughout 
‘Oman, and settled in its rich and spacious lands. ‘The el-Avd named it 
‘Omin™, because their dwellings had been in a watered valley in (Yemen) 
which was probably called ‘Amman, and to which they likened their new 
home. The Persians called ‘Oman by the name of Mazim.”* As an Arab 
poet has said— 

“The Kesré named ‘Oman Mazin, 

* And Mazin, O friend! is a goodly land, 

“ A land abounding in fields and groves, 

“With pastures and unfailing springs.” ae 

The tribes of the el-Azd ceased not to migrate to ‘Oman, until 

they became numerous therein, and their power and fame inereased, 
At length, they overran the country and extended as far as el-Bahrein 
and Hajar [el-Hassa]. Then came to ‘Oman Samah-bin Loweij-bin- 
Ghalib”, and settled at Towwam, which is el-Jow,™ in the vicinity of 
the el-Azd, There were also in that place some of the Beni-Sa’d, and 
Bent’ ’Abd-el-Keis. Samah married his daughter to Asd-bin ‘Imrin-bin- 
‘Amra.** Some of the Bend-Tamim also settled in ‘Oman, the Al-Kha- 
zi‘ah-bin Hazem settlers, too, arrived from the Bent-el-Nabat, whose 
abodes were at ‘Obri and el-Seleyf, and Ten‘am, and el-Sirr.* Some of 
the Beni-el-H4rith-bin Ka‘b came and settled at Dhank. About one hun- 
dred persons of the Khadhé‘ah also settled at Dhank. Some of the family 
of BenG-Ri-dbeh*-bin Kati‘ah-bin ‘Abs came to ‘Oman, amongst them 





Abi "l-Hishm., The rule of Malik became strong in ‘Oman and his wealth 
increased, and he was feared by all the tribes ot Se: * Renee — Ni- 
tar." He was more daring and adventurous than any other Princo, 
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~ Fahm, and being a chief of great renown, well nigh rivalled the latter in 
power. So Malik-bin Fahm fearing that mutual jealousy and strife might 
arise between them, demanded his daughter in marriage, and Malik-bin 
Zoheir gave his daughter, but stipulated that her offspring should have 
precedence of all Mélik-bin Fahm's sons by other wives. Malik-bin Fahm 
assented and married her on these conditions. By this marriage he had 
issue Salimah-bin Malik. Malik reigned over ‘Oman for seventy years, 
during which time neither Arab nor Persian opposed his rule, His age was 
120 years. 
— It is said that Malik-bin Fahm was slain accidentally by his son Sali- 
mah,” imthe following manner: It is said that Malik used to require his sons 
: to keep guard at night, each in turn with a body selected from Malik’s most 
trusty nobles and followers. Now Salimah was more beloved of his father 
fan any of his brothers, and had higher rank and dignity assigned him. 
‘Ais father had taught him archery until he exeelled in the art. His bro- 
thers envied him on account of the preference shown him, and sought to 
lower him in his father's estimation, but found no opportunity to find fault 
with him. At length, one day some of them approached their father, and | 
accused Salimah of leaving his post when on watch and retiring apart to ¥ 
sleep. Malik, however, reproved them, and told them he knew that envy 
prompted them to traduce his son Salimah, and that he judged the latter 
by his knowledge of him, so they were forced to withdraw without gaining 
their object. Afterwards, however, mi8giving entered Malik’s mind, and 
. he resolved to put the charges against his son Salimah to the test. He 
accordingly went forth in disguise and secretly, on a night when it was 
Salimah’s turn to keep guard. Now it was Salimah’s custom to withdraw 
from his comrades and keep watch close to his father’s house. On this 
night he had taken his usual station ; and sleep had overtaken him just at 
* the hour his father came out. His mare seeing the form of Malik in the 
: distance neighed, on which Salimah started from his sleep in alarm, and saw 
his mare with her ears erected. Now it was the habit of the mare on seeing 
anything approaching to point her ears in the direction of the object, and =~ 
4 the rider would aim his arrow accordingly, So Salimah discharged his 
uf arrow between the mare's ears towards Malik not knowing it was his father. 
- — “Malik heard the sound of the arrow as it left the bow, and called out, “ Do 
hae not shoot, my son, I am your father.” It was too late, however, and the 
dart pierced the centre of his heart. 
— Salimah, after having slain his father, fled to the Persian coast in 
—3 of his brothers, and abode at Jashk, where he married a native of the land 
4— named el-Asfahiyeh. His offspring by this marriage were called Benii-el- 
Asfahiyeh. Salimah afterwards removed to Kermin which he made himself 7 
tro ater tae entry a goa ing ul his death Peay, 
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By a marriage with a Persian lady he had ten sons, named ‘Abd and Himi- 
yeh and Sa'd and Roaheh and Majdsh and Kelab and Asd and Taher and 
Aswad and ‘Othman. After his death, his sons were disunited, and the 
Persians expelled them, and some went to ‘Oman. The majority of the 
children of Salimah, however, remained in Kermin, where they were 
numerous and powerful, 

The Persians did not return to ‘Oman after their expulsion by Malik 
until his reign terminated, and his children reigned in his place, and the 
kingdom of ‘Oman came into the possession of el-Julandi-bin el-Mustatic™ 
el-Ma'wali, and Persia fell into the hands of the BenG Sasin.™ There was 
peace between them and el-Julandé in ‘Oman, and the Persians kept a force 
of 4000 warriors in ‘Oman and a deputy with the kings of the cl-Azd. 'The —— 
Persians abode on the sea coast, and the el-Azd ruled in the interior plains 
and hills and districts of ‘Oman, the direction of affairs being entirely with 
them. : 

The Persian monarchs used to send persons who had incurred their 
displeasure or whom they feared to their army in ‘Oman, So it continued 
until God caused el-Islim to be manifested,” 





Book II. 
Account of the people of ‘Oman from the period when they embraced the 
é _ religion of el-Islam until they became disunited. 

* There is a tradition that the first man of ‘Omdin to embrace el- Iselin 
was one Mazin-bin-Ghadhibah, who Visited the Prophetmd asked him to 
pray for him and the people of ‘Oman. P 

Afterwards the Apostle of God wrote to the people of ‘Oman, inviting 
them to adopt the religion of Ishim. He wrote amongst others to ‘Abd 
and Jeifar®, the sons of el-Julanda (who had died a short time before), to J 

the effect that if they would accept el-Islam, he would confirm them as < 
~ by 
7 < 





Governors; otherwise they would be deposed. He sent this letter by * ‘Amr- 

bin el-As, who alighted at a place near Sohũr named Damsetjerd, which had 

been built by the Persians. Thence he sent a message to the sons of 
Julanda, who were the foremost and most influential chiefs of ‘Oman, The 

first who met the messenger was ‘Abd, who was the mast discerning and 
sensible of the two brothers. He sent on ‘Amr to his brother Jeifar with the 

: sealed letter, and Jeifar broke the seal and read it, and then passed it to ‘Abd 

| who also read it. The latter then told ‘Amr that this was no trifling matter 

. hp had come about, and that he would reflest on it, and afterwards give s reply. — 
then assembled a council of the el-Azd, and sent to erp gcc — — 
‘Udi. —— all beeams converts to el-Islam, and sent to all the nsmen wh ee 
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and the furtlftst limits of ‘Oman to the north; and at his invitation all the 
people accepted el-Islim, save the Persians who dwelt in ‘Oman. When the 
Persians rejected el-Islam, the el-Azd assembled round Jeifar, and all agreed 
to expel the Persian deputy Maskan and hia followera from the country. 
As the Persians refused either to join el-Islim or to leave the country quiet- 
ly, the el-Azd attacked them, killed their leader Maskan and many more, 
and drove the remainder into their town of Damsetjerd, when they besieged 
them rigorously, until they sued for terms. The el-Azd granted them quar- 
ter on condition that they left all their gold and silver and other property 
behind and quitted ‘Oman, which they did, ‘Amr continued to reside with 
and direct the el-Azd, until the death of the Prophet. After that, ‘Abd-bin- 
el-Julanda and many of the el-Azd proceeded to visit Abd-Bekr" the Just, 
who praised the conduct of the people of ‘Oman in accepting the message 
of the Prophet willingly and spontaneously. It is said too that ‘Abd served 
the Khalifeh in an expedition against the Al-Jifneh. Abi-Bekr then wrote 
to the people of ‘Oman thanking them and confirming Jeifar and ‘Abd in 
the government. ‘The virtues of these two cannot be fully described, but 
much might be written of them. They continued pre-eminent in ‘Oman 
until they died. They were succeeded by ‘Abbad-bin ‘Abd-bin el-Julanda, 
in the time of ‘Othmén-bin ‘Affan and ‘Ali. 

en came the wars and divisions, and Mu‘dwiyah succeeded to power ; 
but his authority was not established in ‘Oman, At the period when 
‘Abdul-Malik-bin Marwan reigned and’ el-Hejjaj governed clIrak, Sulei- 
man and Sa‘id, the sons of ‘Abbad-bin ‘Abd-bin el-Julanda, ruled in ‘Oman. 
Fl-Hejjaj sent several large armies against them, but they defeated them on 
each occasion and put them to flight until at length el-Kasim-bin Shitwah 
came with a numerous army to ‘Oman in ships, which anchored at one of 


the villages of Omũu, named Hatat. Suleimain-bin ‘Abbad led the el-Azd 
against the invaders, and a battle ensued in which the troops of el-Hejj4j | 
= 


were routed and el-Kasim and many of his followers slain ; and Suleiman 
captured all their property. , 

When this alarming news reached el-Hejjaj, he sent for Moaji‘ah-bin 
Shi'wah, brother of el-Kasim, and ordered him to rouse the people and make 
a general levy of the Nizar’ tribes. El-Hejj4j was personally incensed and 
eager for revenge. He wrote to ‘Abd-el-Malik-bin Marwan, and restrained 
the chiefs of the el-Azd of el-Bagrah from aiding Suleiman-bin ‘Abbad, L 
have found it stated that the army which cl-Hejjaj collected and sent 
against ‘Oman, numbered 40,000 men. One half was despatched by land 
and the other half by sea. The former portion of the army having marched. 


to ‘Oman was opposed by Suleiman at the head of a foree of the el-Azd, con- 


sisting of 3,000 horsemen and 3,500 camel riders. The encounter took 
place by the water, which is within five, or some say three, days’ march of 
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the desert country.* It is the water near the village of Bislier (it is now 
called el-Balka‘ein). The battle which was a severe one, resulted in the 
defeat of el-Hejjaj’s men, who fled and were pursued by Suleiman for along 
distance, the latter being wholly unaware of the approach of the second 
army by sea, which meanwhile arrived at Biinanch, and the commander was 
informed that Suleiman had gone forth with the main body of his army to 
oppose the force which had come by the land route, and that those whe 
remained with his brother Sa‘id were only a handful. M uj@ah thereupon 
marched night and day until he reached Birkeh, where Sa‘id attacked his 
force, and a fierce battle occurred, which lasted until night separated the 
combatants. Sa‘id then regarding his army perceived that it was to that of 
the enemy like as a white spot on the body of a black bell, and many had 
been killed. So he retired during the night taking with him lis own and 
his brother's children, and proceeded to the great mountain of the Bend- 
Riyam, which is called el-Jebel el-Akhdhar, and also Rodhwan (spelt with 
dhammah). The enemy came up with him, and they remained besieged 
until Suleiman came up. Muja‘ah had anchored his fleet of 300 vessels in 
Maskat’ harbour, and Suleimin proceeded there and burned more than fifty 
vessels, the rest escaping seaward, He then marched against Muja‘ah’s 
army, and Muja‘ah conceiving himself unable to cope with Suleiman sought 
to escape to sea, but was encountered by Suleiman at the village of Seméil, 
A severe conflict ensued, in which Muja‘ah was worsted and fled. He, how- 
ever, succeeded in reaching his ships, and embarking sailed to Julfir.* 
Thence he wrote to el-Hejjaj who sent to his aid a re-inforcement of 5,000 
mounted men, selected from the Bedouins of el-Sham, under ‘Abd-ul-Rah- 
min-bin Suleimén, by land. Amongst them was a man of the tribe of 
el-Azd who was known by the title “el-Malaheh,” and they were unaware 
that he was of that tribe. This person fled by night to Suleiman and Sa‘id, 
and informed them of the approach of the fresh force ; whereupon they 
perceived they were unable to resist longer, and taking with them their 
families’ property and those of their tribe who chose to follow them, they 
reached one of the districts of the Zenj’, where they abode until their death, 
Mujé‘ah and ‘Abd-ul-Rahman then entered ‘Oman with their forces and 
exercised great severity, plundering the inhabitants. (We seek refuge with 
God from such things.) El-Hejj4j after that appointed el-Kheiydi-bin Sirah 
el-Mujésha‘i governor of ‘Oman. When ‘Abdul-Malek died (A. D, 705), and 
el-Walid-bin ‘Abdul-Malek succeeded him, and el-Hejj4j died, Walid ap- 
pointed Yezid-bin AbG-Muslim Governor of el-‘Irék, and the latter sent 
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to re-instate the governors, but made them subordinate to Sdlih-bin ‘Abdul- 
Rahman. 

After that Yazfd-bin el-Muhallib became Governor of ‘Irak and Kho- 
rasin, and he appointed his brother Zivad over ‘Oman, and he treated ita 
inhabitants kindly, and continued to rule until Suleimnan-bin ‘Abdul-Malek 
died, and ‘Omar-bin ‘Abdul-‘Aziz succeeded to the government (of ‘Irak). 
He placed ‘Adi-bin Artéh el-Fezéri over el-‘Irdk, who sent a governor to 
‘Oman who behaved so badly to the people that they wrote to ‘Ondn-bin 
‘Abdul-‘Aziz. ‘The latter placed over them ‘Omar-bin ‘Abdullah-bin Sabi- 
hah el-Ansiri, who treated them well and remained Governor over ‘Oméan, 
honored by the inhabitants, and receiving their contributions voluntarily 
until ‘Omar-bin ‘Abdul“Aziz died. Then said ‘Omar-bin ‘Abdullah to 
Ziyad-bin el-Muhallib, “ this country is the land of your tribe, do as you 
please with it,” and straightway went forth from ‘Oman. Ziyad-bin el- 
Muhallib then governed ‘Oman, until AbulAbbas el- Saffah appeared, and 
the empire of the Bent-Omeyyeh passed to him. He appointed Abd-Ja‘far 
el-Mansir over el-‘Ir4k. The latter appointed Jenah-bin ‘Abbadah-bin 
Keis-bin ‘Omar el-Hinai’’ governor of ‘Oman, who was the builder of the 
moeque known as el-Jenah, Afterwards he was deposed, and his son Mo- 
hammed-bin Jendh appointed in his stead. Thereupon Jenih-bin ‘Abbadah 
sided with the Ibadhiych™ (Ibadhis), until at length the latter acquired the 
sovereignty in ‘Oman, 

Tue Ima’s en-Jc0nanpa’-proy Mes‘v'p.—Thereupon they elected el-Ju- 
landé bin Mes‘id their Iméim,"* and he was the cause of strength to the 
sect, and was a just and popular ruler. 

A. D. 750. At the call of el-Satlah, Shiban went forth against el-Julanda, 
who, on his reaching ‘Oman, sent against him Hilal-bin ‘Ativah el-Khorasani 
and Yahya-bin Najih with a force of Musalmans."" Now Yahya was famed 
for his virtue; he uttered a prayer in which he mentioned both sides saying, 
*0 God, if Thou knowest us to be in the faith Thou approvest, and to 
“follow the truth Thou wishest us to hold, grant, that I may be the first 
‘of my comrades killed, and Shiban the first on his side, after which cause 
** defeat to befall his followers. If on the contrary Thou knowest that 
“Shiban and his followers hold the faith that pleaseth Thee, and the truth 
* Thou wishest to be established, then cause Shiban to fall the first.” 

Then the forces encountered one another, and the first who was slain 
on the side of the Musalmans was Yahyaé-bin Najih whilst Shibin was the 
first to fall on his side, 

After the death of Shiban, there came to ‘Oman Khazim-bin Khozey- 


mah saying they had come in search of that force, namely, Shiban and his 


followers, but “ it suffices that God has decreed they should be slain by 


ad your hands. I wish, however, to go forth from you to the Khalifah and 
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“inform him you bear him obedience.” El-Julandé consulted the Musal- 
mans as to this proposal, but they were against it. It is also said Khazim 
demanded the sword and seal of Shibin, and that el-Julandé refused - - on 
which a battle ensued between him and Khazim, inwhich all el-Julanda’s 
followers were slain, and none remained alive save himself and Hildl-bin 
‘Atiyah el-Khorésini. Then said Hilal to el-J wanda, “ You are wy Imam, 
precede me,'* and I engage not to survive you.” El-Julanda then advan- 
ced and fought until he fell. Hilal then rushed on clad in armour, and the 
enemy amazed at his valour for some time failed to recognize him, but at 
length they discovered who he was, and raising the ery “* Hilal-bin ‘Atiyah !” 
fell on him and slew him. 

The Imamate of el-Julanda had lasted for two years and amonth. It¢ 
is said that it was Khazim-bin Khozeymah who caused el-Julanda to bo 
slain. It has also been told me that at his death Khazim was congratu- 
lated by some one on his conquest of ‘Oman, and that he replied, “ Ye 
“deceived me in my lifetime and do ye seek to do so at my death ? Alas! 
“how will it be for me for slaying the ‘Oman Sheykh!” : 

I have also found it stated that a native of ‘Oman went on the pilgrim- 
age; and with him was a man from el-Bagruh who rested not by night 
nor slept. The ‘@mani asked him about this, and he replied not knowing 
his companion was a native of ‘Oman, that he had gone with Khazim-bin 
Khozeymah to ‘Oman and had there fought against a people, the like of 
whom he had never seen, and since that day sleep did not visit him. The 
‘Omani said to himself, ‘‘ You deserve it, if you are one of those who fought 
against ‘Oman.” After el-Julandd was killed, ‘Oman fell into the hands of 
tyrants who misgoverned the country and oppressed the inhabitants. 
Amongst those oppressors were the two Julanddites Mohammed-bin Zaidah 
and Rishid-bin Shéthan-bin el-Nadhr, In the time of those two, Ghassan- 
el-Henai, of the Beni-Maharib, plundered Nezwa, and the Beni Nafa and 
Benti-Hamim fled therefrom after many had been slain. This occurred in the 
month of Sha‘ban, A. H. 145. [A. D. 762). Thereupon the Benal-Harith of 


‘Tbra espoused their cause, and amongst them there was a slave belonging to 


Bakarah called Ziyid-bin Sa‘id el-Bakari, so they agreed upon proceeding to 
el-‘Atik for the purpose of putting to death Ghassan el-Hindi, and they 
met him between his house and that of Jendh-bin Sa‘d, ata — called 
el-Khor, as he was returning from visiting a sick person of the Ben 4-Hinah. 
He passed by unaware of their presence, and they slew him. Manazil-bin 
Khanbash, who resided at Nab and was agent for Mohammed-bin-Zaidah, | 
and Rashid-bin Shathin the Snel ties, si mreeocel 2): Siis Tees oo 

and they attacked the people of Ibré unawares. The latter, however, re- 

peer — — of them = vere slain. be 
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the Truth, and a portion of the Musalmaéns rose up in defence of God's 
Truth, and overthrew the power of those tyrants. Insomuch as the learn- 
ed Sheykhs of the people of ‘Oman assembled at Nezwa under the guidance 
of Miisa-bin Aba-JAbir cl-Azkani, and desired the Imamate to be conferred 
on Mohammed-ibn Abd-Affin., 

Now amongst those present were certain chiefs who did not favour the 
change; and the Sheykh Mis& fearing the purpose of the Musalmans 
might be frustrated and strife ensue, said, “ We have elected the son of 
“‘Abu-‘Affan to govern Nezwé and the towns of el-Jowf; and I fancy he 
“added until war ceases.” 

Tue Iata'x MonamMen-niw Anu-“Arra’n.—And the Sheykh Abul- 
Manthar Bushir-bin el-Manthar remarked, ‘* We expected to see what would 
please us, but we have seen what disgusts us.“ Masa rejoined, “ We have 
done what you wish,“ but his object was to separate them, lest strife 
should arise. When the refractory chiefs returned to their respective dis- 
tricts, the Sheykh wrote letters deposing them, and sent governors to the 
various towns. I imagine they were deposed before the arrival of the new 
Governors. Mobhammed-bin Abd-‘Affin then remained in the camp, and 
behaved in such a manner as to displease the Musalmans. It has reached 


“me that what revolted them was his tyranny towards the Musalmans, and 


his rejection of good advice. However that be, they devised a stratagem 
by means of which they effected his expulsion from the camp of Nezwa; 
after which they held a meeting and deposed Mohammed and elected ano- 
ther Imim. Mohammed had been Imim for two years and one month. 

Tue Inn Ex-Wa'nurrit-nrx Ka‘s,—Their choice fell on El-Warith- 
bin Ka‘b el-Khardsi el-Shari”’ el-Yahmadi cl-Azdi, who became Imam in 
the year 177 A. H. [A. D. 783.] El-Warith revived the ancient virtues of 
the Musalmans, and treading the paths of rectitude, honored the Truth and 
her followers: He repressed infidelity, and thus God vouchsafed the fall 
of the oppressors. 

‘Yn his time, Hari el-Rashid sent [against ‘Oman] ‘Tsa-bin Ja‘far-bin 
Abul-Mansir with a force of 1,000 cavalry and 5,000 infantry. Daud- 
bin Yazid el-Mahallabi wrote to the Imim Warith informing him of the 
arrival of ‘Ts4 with his army, whereupon the Imam sent Faris-bin Moham- 
med against him. The opposing forces encountered one another at Hatta," 
and ‘Tsa-bin Ja‘fer was defeated and forced to fly to his ships and put to sea, 
Abi-Hamid-bin Feleh el-Haddani el-Salani followed him up, accompanied 
by ‘Amrii-bin ‘Omar with three ships, and succeeded in capturing ‘Tsé, who 
was taken to Sohdr and there imprisoned. The Imam consulted the Sheykh 
‘Ali-bin ‘Azrah concerning him, and he replied; “It rests with you whether 
to put him to death or to spare him.” The Imém refrained from putting 


him to death and kept him imprisoned, I have heard that o party of Mu- 
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salmadins, amongst whom was Yahya-bin ‘Abdul-tAziz, set out without the — 
knowledge of the Imam, and coming to Sohar sealed the wall of the prison 
and slew ‘I’sa; the Imam and the Wali being neither of them cognizant of 
their proceedings, They then returned to their homes the same night. 

On hearing of the death of ‘'Ts4, Harun resolved to send another army 
to ‘Oman, and the people were in great fear of him. But he died ere his 
design was carried out, and God saved the people from the evil he had in 
store for them. [A. D. 809.] 

It is said that Yahya-bin ‘Abdul-‘Aziz was one of the most excellent of 
the Musalmans; he seems indeed to have been unsurpassed by any of his 
contemporaries. His fame equalled that of ‘Abdul Aziz-bin Suleiman. It is 
handed down to us that the Sheykh Bashir-bin el-Manthar was wont*to say = 
that the slayer of »Leu should not taste the fire, El-Warith continued to 
govern as Imam with virtue and justice, until God took him. He was 
drowned in a flood of the Wadi el-Nejdi (or the Wadi Kalbih), and seven- 
ty of his followers perished with him. This event happened as follows: 
He seems to have formed a prison near a scammony tree, and many Mu- 
salmans were confined there, The Wadi became flooded, and the waters 
flowed down in a raging torrent, when the Imam was informed that the 
flood would reach the prisoners. He at once ordered them to be released, 
but no one would venture to their reseue from fear of the terrent. Then 
the Imam said, “Since they are in my charge, and I shall be responsible 
for them at the day of Resurrection, I shall go across to them.” Accord- 
ingly he made towards the prisoners, followed by a number of his attendants, 
but the torrent overtook them and swept all, including the prisoners, away. 
When the water of the Wadi dried up, the Imam’s body was buried between 
‘Akr and Sa‘Al, where his grave is well known, His Imamate had lasted 
for twelve years and about six months. 

‘Tre Tata's Girassa'n-pin ‘Anputtan. His successor was Ghassin-bin 
‘Abdullah el-Fajhi el-Yehmadi el-Azdi, who walked in the paths of the true 
Musalméns, and honoring the truth and those who followed it put a check 











on intidelity. 
In his time the “‘ Bowarih”" used to make descents on and ravage the 
coasts of ‘Oman. Ghassin, however, fitted out small vessels with which he ‘ 


attacked the pirates in reprisal, until they were obliged to discontinue their 
attacks on ‘Oman. He was the first ruler of ‘Oman, who constructed vessels 
and employed them in naval warfare. During his reign el-Sakr-bin Moham- 
med-bin Zéidah was slain. This person was amongst the number of those 
who declared the allegiance of the Musalmans due to Rashid-bin el-Nadhr — 
el-Julandéi, and he aided them with mouey and arms. Ho was slain in — 
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Bao Sfidah-bin ‘Ali-bin ‘Awr-bin ‘Amir, surnamed Ma-el-Sema, the Azdite. 
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and others. It was told to the Musalmans that the brother of ol-Sakr 
was with the rebels; but el-Sakr denied it and gave out that his brother 
was lying sick in his house. When, however, God caused the rebels to be 
put to flight, it was ascertained that el-Sakr's brother was with them, El- 
Sakr was, therefore, suspected of treachery in concealing the conduct of his 
brother, So the Imim sent a party to Semdéil where he was residing. 
The Wali of Semaéil was Abul-Wadhdhah el-Sakr-bin Mohammed, who 
accompanied the Imam's messengers to el-Sakr, fearing on his ac- 
count lest they should fall on him. The Imam had in the meantime sent 
a second party after him, and with them Miisé-bin ‘Ali. They met at 
Nejd-el-Sahamat. Whilst they were proceeding on their way, certain 
persons of their troop attacked el-Sakr, and killed him, Abul-Wadhdhah 
and Miva-bin ‘Ali being unable to prevent them, ‘The latter, it is indeed 
said, was alarmed for his own safety ; and had he opened, hie lips, he would 
have been slain with el-Sakr. It has been recorded that the Imam Ghassan 
showed displeasure against those who slew el-Sakr, 

Those were the days when the kingdom was in its prime and in the 
fulness of its power, and learning at its height. Such was the manner of 
el-Sakr's death, but God knows the truth. Among the executive measures 
of the Imam Ghassan, the following may be mentioned, 

There was at Semed of Nezwa a house belonging to the Beni-Julanda, 
the site of which was probably in the plantation named el-‘Akadiyeh 
[arches], One of the arches of this building spanned the high road, and above 
the arch were windows. Now the archway was dark, and was frequented 
by licentious and disreputable persons. It was said that a woman whe 
happened to pass through the archway was molested by one of these bad 


_eharacters, and the affair came to the knowledge of the Imam Ghassan, who 


ordered the owners of the house either to pull down the arch or to light it 


3 up by night, so that the persons passing should see who was there. The 


owners of the house, thereupon, opened out a new road for tho public 
through their plantation, and it was used by people passing until the house 
was pulled down, after which the proprietors built a house across the new 
road, and the former highway was re-opened to the public, The remains of 
the aren nay, be seen in the southern wall of the mosque at Semed of 
Nezwa, 

Ghassan continued to govern justly and uprightly, until he fell ill on 
Wednesday, the 22nd of Thul-Ka‘deh in thetyear of the Hijreh 207, and 
died of his illness [A. D. 822]. His Imamate had lasted fifteen years, seven 
months, and seven days.” He was succeeded by 
Tue Ina ‘Anpun-Ma‘tiK-siy Haatt’p, * derived from the — 


— 


Prince governed righteously and justly, and followed in the footsteps — 








As 
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of his virtuous predecessors, In those days Omän was blessed with a 


prosperity. He was installed on Monday, the 22nd of the month of 
Showwal, A. H. 208, [A. D, 823], He continued to govern justly until 
he became aged and infirm, when dissensions broke out amongst his 
soldiery. The Musalmans thereupon consulted Masdé-bin ‘Ali concern- 
ing his deposition, and he advised them to assemble the soldiers and 
arrange for the government. Masai then assembled the troops, and 
proceeded to administer the Government, forbidding wrong-doing and 
strencthening the power of the Musalmans. Meanwhile ‘Abdul-Mialik 
remained in hia house, and they did not depose him, so he remained Imam 
until he died.” His reign lasted eighteen years, 

Tue Ina’m Ev-Munenna’-arw Jerran. The Musalmans then elected * 
El-Muhenna-bin Jeifar el-Fajhi el-Yahmadi el-Azdi, on Friday in the month 
of Rejeb in the year 226 A. H. [A. D. 840]. 

This Prince trod in the footsteps of the Musalmans, and adhered to 
their principles. He was possessed of much firmness and decision of 
character. At his assemblies no person could presume to speak nor to 
interfere in favour of one litigant against another; nor would any of his 
attendants venture to rise so long as he was seated; neither would any 
person in receipt of military allowances enter unless properly armed. 

One of his agents for the collection of the gadakat (or poor rates) was 
a person named ‘Abdullah-bin Suleiman of the Beni-Dhabbah of Manh, and 
he used to be sent to the grazing grounds to receive the contributions of cattle, 
It is related that he entered the land of Mahrah,“ and went to a person of 
that district named Wasim-bin Ja‘fer, from whom two payments were due. 
He, however, refused to pay more than one contribution, saying to the 
collector, “Take that, if you like, and if not, behold the graves of your 
comrades.” ‘Abdullah thereon held his peace and returned. He had with 
him a camel driver, and when he reached ‘Azz, where his home was, he ‘ 








tarried there, and sent the camel driver on to the Imém. ‘The man arrived 
whilst the Imim was holding his levée. As soon as that was over, he 
summoned the camel driver,and asked him about ‘Abdullah and how he 
had fared on his journey. So he informed the Imam of the conduct of 
Wasim. The Imdm strictly enjoined the camel man not to disglose what 
he had reported to any one, but to keep the matter secret. When ‘Abdullah- 
bin Suleiman arrived, the Imém questioned him about Wasim, and ‘Abdullah 
repeated what the camel driver had reported. Thereupon the Imam at 
once wrote to the Walis of Adam, Sendo, and Ja‘alan to the effect that if y 
they could succeed in capturing Wasim of Mahrah, they were to keep him 
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2 _— second detachment who came up with the firat at el-Menaif; thon a third, 
which joined at the village of ‘Azz; and a fourth troop, which overtook the 
others at Manh. In this manner he continued despatching troop after troop, 
80 that it might be said the prisoner was borne along on their spears, until 
they arrived at Nezw& with him. There the Imim ordered him to be 
imprisoned, and he remained a year in confinement, during which period no 
one dared to mention his name, nor to enquire concerning him. At length, 
a deputation of persons arrived from el-Mahrah, who through the el-Yahmad 

— chiefs interceded for him with el-Muhennd, who consented to release him on 
one of the following conditions, from which he desired them to choose— 

5 First,—that they should emigrate from ‘Oman. 

Second,—that they should agree to fight. 

Third,—that they should bring the cattle every year to the camp of 
Nezwa, where impartial witnesses should attest that the due complement 
was produced and that none were withheld; also the witnesses should 
arbitrate concerning them at Adam. To these proposals the deputation 
replied in the following terms: “ As for emigrating, it is impossible for us 
“to do so; and as for war, we shall not fight against the Imam; but we 
‘fare ready to bring the camels.” 

On this the Imam appointed the witnesses, and thenceforth they used 

⸗ to bring their camels, and march them round every year. I have heard say 
4 that the pillar which stands at Fark was erected in the time of el-Muahenna 
as a mark for the Beni-Mahrah, that they should assemble their camels on 
that spot; but God knows if this is true. And in those days el-Mogheyreh- 
bin Risin, the Julandiite, and his associates of the Bena-Julanda, and other 
turbulent people raised a rebellion, and went forth to Towwam where Abul- 
Wadhdhah was Wali for the Imam el-Muhenna. The insurgents slew the 
said Wali. Now at that time Aba-Marwin was W4li of Sohdr ; and as soon 
as the intelligence reavhed the Musalmins, he at once set out with his 
followers and allies, amongst whom was el-Mattar el-Hindi and his followers of 

‘the el-Hind. When they reached Towwaim, God caused the Bendi-Julanda 

. to be defeated and dispersed ; some of them were slain, and the rest took to 

7S flight. On this el-Mattér and a number of ignorant soldiers made for the 

f houses of the Bend-Julanddé and set fire to them. The cattle were tied up 

— ‘within the enclosure, and it is related that one of the soldiers repeatedly 

7? threw himself into the water, so as to wet his body and clothes and rushed 
into the midst of the fire, in order to cut the tethers and to allow the beasts 
te save themselves from burning. It is said from fifty to seventy buildings 
were burned down. I have heard it related that the women of the Bent- 

i: ‘ulandd fled to the desert, where they remained for some time. They had 

wit h them a handmaid, whom, when they fell in want of food and drink, 
they sent by night to beg a supply from a neighbouring village, The girl 
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succeeded in obtaining some meal and a skin for holding milk and a fragment — 
of ajar. She then filled her skin with water from the stream, and wag 
returning to the women, when she was perceived by a soldier, who overtook 
her and took from her the meal which he poured on the ground, 
and after taking the water from her also, left her. I have found it 
stated that Aba-Marwan did not give the order for burning the village; it is 
more probable that he had forbidden sucha proceeding, but that his words 
were disregarded. It is said that the Imim sent two messengers to the 
tribe whose village had been burnt, inviting them to return and promising 
to make them fitting compensation, The number of Alnj-Marwan's forces is — 
stated to have been 12,000. El-Muhennaé remained Tnäm until his death, 
which occurred on the 16th of Rabi‘-ul Akhir, A. H. 237, [A. D. 851) he . 
having reigned as Imam for ten years and some months and days, during 
which time he enjoyed the approval and support of the Musalmans in general, 
Nevertheless, I find it mentioned in the biography of the Sheykh Abu-Kahtan 
Khalid-bin Kahtan that the Sheykh Mohammed-bin Mahbib and Bashir 
had knowledge of the conduct of ¢l-Muhenna incompatible with the retention 
of the Imamate, and consequently they secretly renounced him, God knows 
whether this is true. ° 

Tue Ima’m Et-Sarr-nrs Ma'tre. On the day of el-Muhenna’s death, 
the Musalmans elected el-Salt-bin Malik to be their ruler. At that time, 
the most excellent of the Musalmans and their leader and guide in science . 
and religious learning was Mohammed-bin Mahbab. They swore allegiance 
to el-Salt-bin Malik in the same manner that the just Imims who preceded 
him had been acknowledged. He governed justly and uprightly for a long 
period, until all the Sheykhs of the Musalmdéns who had elected him had 
passedaway, Notone of them, as far as we know, seceded from him. He lived 
as Imam longer than any of his predecessors, until he grew old and feeble. 
His infirmity, however, was only in his limbs, for we are not aware that 
any one asserted that his mind, hearing, or sight had become impaired. Re 





When the scroll of Destiny announced that his time was come, and 
God willed to try the people of ‘Oman, as He had tried those who 
gone before them, Misé-bin Masa rose up against him, and pursued him 
until he alighted at Fark,** Thereupon the people forsook el-Salt, who ie 
being too weak to retain his position was deposed from the Imamate, _ 

Tur Ima'm Ra’surp-new ev-Napne. Madea then conferred the Imamate 
on Rashid-bin el-Nadhr on Thursday, three days before the end of the 
month of el-Hijj,273 A. H. [A. D. i 
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Book IIT, 
From the Outbreak of Civil Dissensions to the Imamate of Satid-bin- 
‘Abdullah, A, D. 886 to A. D. 934. - 


There then arose dissensions in ‘Oman, and much misery ensued. The 
people became divided in religion and counsels, and civil war and discord fell 
grievously upon them. Then Misi renounced Rashid and his wickedness 
and error, and rising against him deposed him, 

The Isa’m ‘Azza’x-prw Tens’. ‘Azzin-bin Temim el-Kharisi suc- 
ceeded to the Imamate on Tuesday, three nights before the end of the 
month of Safar, A. H. 277. [A. D. 890.) Amongst those present at the 
ceremony of vowing obedience were ‘Omar-bin Mohammed the Kadhi, and 
Mohammed-bin Miisé-bin ‘Ali and ‘Azzén-bin el-Hizabr, and Azhar-bin 
Mohammed-bin Suleiman. : 

Miusé and ‘Azzan continued to be mutual friends for a long time, but 
at length they quarrelled, and ‘Azzin deposed Misa from the office of 
Kadhi, ‘Azzin then feared what might happen to him from Misa, and 
hastened to send a force against him, which he raised partly from the 
inmates of the prisons. They proceeded to Izki,! where they entered the 
walled enclosure of the el-Niz4r,’ and set to work to slaughter, seize, carry 
off and plunder the inhabitants of Izki. They then set fire to the place, 
and burned many of the people alive. Mds4-bin Masa was killed by the 
pebbles of Roddah near the mosque of el-Hajar in the quarter of el-Jendr. 
In short, they treated the people of Izki with unheard-of barbarity. The 
warfare thenceforward became grievous, and hatred and anger were rife ; 
each side endeavoured by every means in its power to inflict loss on its 
rival. ‘Azzdn received those who brought the intelligence of this affair 
with honour, and rewarded them with largesse, and withheld his favours from 
such as had held back from the expedition against Izki. This affair took 
place on Sunday, one day before the end of Sha‘ban, A. H. 278. [A. D. S91]. 
In consequence of this occurrence el-Fadhl-bin el-Hawari el-Koreishi- 

ri took the field, in order to avenge the massacre of the people of 
Izki. He was joined by the el-Madhariyeh,” and the el-Haddan and some 
of the Benul-Harith of el-Batineh ; and he was met by ‘Abdullah el- 
Haddani in the mountains of the el-Haddan,.* 

El Fadhl proceeded to Towam which is cl-Jow* Thence he returned 
to el-Haddin. He was there joined by el-Hawiri-bin ‘Abdullah el-Salini, 
and they proceeded on the L6th of Showwal of the same year to Sohdr, which 
they entered on the 23rd of the same month on a Friday. They attended 
Friday prayers," and Zeyd-bin Suleiman officiated on the occasion, and 
preached to the people, after which he blessed el-Hawéri-bin ‘Abdullah el- 





i ‘Saldni from the pulpit. They remained in Sohir the rest of Friday and 
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Satarday ; and in the evening of Sur@ay, they went forth to encounter el- 
Ahif-bin Hambhdm el-Hinai, and those who acoompanicd him of the 
adherents of ‘Avzan-bin Tominl For when the latter heard of their move- 
ment he sent against them el-Ahif-bin Hamhdm, chief of the Bend- Hinaly’ 
with a force of the el-Yahmad, amongst them Fahm-bin Warith. They 
proceeded until they reached Majiz in el-Batineh, and summoned el-Salt-bin 
Nadbr, who came forth against them with horse and foot. El-Fadhl-bin 
el-Hawari and el-Hawari-bin ‘Abdallah also came up, and a battle ensued, 
in which a great number of the Madhriyeh were slain, and the remainder 
were forced to fly, This encounter took place on Monday, four days before 
the end of the month of Showwal of the above mentioned year. 

There continued to be strife amongst the people of ‘Oman, and their 
mutual animosities increased in bitterness. The Imdmate became to them 
as a thing to sport with, and an object of rebellious contention and incentive 
to ambitious designs. They followed not God's book nor the footsteps of 
their virtuous ancestors. Matters reached such a pass that in one year they 
set up sixteen different Imdéms, and in cach case failed to hold to the 
allegiance they had vowed. 

At length, when the fulness of the time was come, Mohammed-bin 
Abil-K4sim and Bashir-bin el-Manther of the Bend-Sémah-bin Lawé-bin- 
Ghalib went forth and proceeded to el-Bahreyn, where at that time 
Mohammed-bin Niér* was governor on the part of el-Mo'tadhid.” To him 
they complained, on arrival, of the sufferings they had endured from the 
Himyarite™ faction, and invited him to accompany them to‘Omén, tempting 
him by holding out hopes of great advantages. The governor acquiesced, 
but advised them to visit the Khalifeh at Baghdéd and state the circum- 
stances to him, and that their object in coming was a desire for his success. 
So Mohammed-bin Abil-Kasim went on to Baghdad, whilst Bushir 
remained with Mohammed-bin Ndr. When Mohammed was admitted to 
the Khalifeh's presence, he related to him the whole matter, and obtained a 
comtnission for Mohammed-bin Nir to proceed against ‘Omdn ; after w 
he returned to el-Bahreyn. On his return there, Mohammed-bin W 
commenced raising a force from the various tribes, but principally from the 
Nizar. He was joined also by some of the tribe Tei from el-Shim, and 
marched against ‘Omén at the head of 25,000 men, of whom 3,500 were 
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Sohdr emigrated with their property and families to Shiraz and el- Barrel, 
. Mohammed-bin Ndr meanwhile advanced with hi* forces and took Jélfir, 
whence he proceeded to ‘Towwam, which he reached, after some encounters 
had taken place in the sandy wastes, on Wednesday, ix days before the end of 
» the month ol-Moharram, A. H. 280 (A. D. 803); and conquered el-Sirr and 
» Neighbouring districts. He then advanced on Nezrw4, from which place 
‘Azzin-bin Temim, finding himself deserted by the people, fled to Semed-el- 
Shan. As soon as Moharomed-bin Nur appeared, Nezwa eurrendered to him, 
and he continued his advance on Semed-ol-Shan, and encountered *Azzdn- 
bin Termin, and on Wednesday, five days before the end of Safar of the came 
year, a severe contest occurred, which resulted in the flight of the people of 
‘Omin and the death of ‘Azzin-bin Temfm. 
Thus ‘Oman passed out of the hands of its inhabitants. © It was not 
“that God had changed His grace which was in them, but they themselves 
“ehanged the disposition in their souls by «in.”” For they fought 
amongst themselves for power and supremacy, each one aiming at having 
the authority in his own hands or in the hands of those he favoured. So 
God delivered them into the power of one more unjust than themselves. 
And since they had become corrupt in their religion, therefore God deprived 
them of “their kingdom, and set an enemy over them to rule them. The 
rule of the [badhiyeh from their first accession to power until their overthrow 
| @ by Mohammed-bin Nor had lasted one hundred and sixty-three years all 
—* but a month and twelve days. God knows the trath ! 

Mohammed-bin Nor sent the head of ‘Azzin-bin Temim to the 
' Khalifeh at Baghdid, and returned to Neewd, where he took up his 
Sy residence. Soon after el-Abif-bin Hambham el-Hinal wrote to the Sheykhs 
| of ‘Oman and the tribes of all the districts, calling on and exhorting them 

| to rise against Mohanmmed-bin Nar and drive him from ‘Oman. 
r tesponded to the summons, and he marched against Mohamnmed-bin Nar 
— with a numerous and well ordered force. When the latter heard of this, 
1 army, The prudent course would have been to avoid a battle, and 
follow leisurely until Mohammed-bin Nur should pass the frontier of 
; ‘Oman and then to return. But God so willed it for His purposes that 
m they marched quickly and overtook him at Darnma, and a severe encounter 
took place, in which many were killed and wounded on both sides, Tho 
contest was going against Mohammed-bin Nur and his followers who wore 
ht on the point of taking to flight, and had sought safety on the sea shore. 
At this jar a body of troops appeared on the scene mounted by twos 
son camels, These were the advance guard and others of a force of Madhari- 
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they alighted from their camels and seizing their weapons charged with 
Mohammed-bin Nur against el-Ahif and his followers, who were exhausted 
by fatigue. So it happened that when on the point of gaining the victory, 
the people of ‘Oman were put to flight, and El-Abif-bin Hambham and many 
of his relatives and others were slain, few of the people of ‘Oman escaping. 
Mohammed-bin Nur after this returned to Nezwa, and ruled supreme over 
all ‘Oman dividing the people and committing evil throughout the land, 
which together with the sons of the land he ruined by his tyranny. As 
soon a8 Mohammed-bin Nur had re-established his authority in ‘Oman, he 
degraded the most honorable of the inhabitants and reduced them to the 
most abject condition. He caused people to have their hands, feet, and ears 
cut off, their eyes put out, and generally treated the inhabitants with the 
greatest severity and contempt. He also filled up the water channels, 
burnt the books, and ‘Oman passed out of the hands of its people. After- 
wards desiring to return to el-Bahrein, he placed a person named Ahmed- 
bin Hilal as Governor of all ‘Oman, and himself returned to el-Bahrein. 
The residence of this Ahmed was at Bahlé. He also placed a Governor at 
Nezwa, named Beybarah, surnamed Abi-Ahmed. This person was informed 
_ one day that Abul-Hawéari and his adherents repudiated Masé-bin Mids4, on 
hearing which he sent a soldier to Abul-Hawari, who came to him as he 
was seated after morning prayer in the Mibrab** Sa‘id, known by the name 
of Abul-Kasim (that is the mosque of el-Shejebi), reading the Koran, and 
informed him that Abd-Ahmed required his presence, Abul-Hawéari 
replied that he had nothing to do with him, and resumed his reading. 
The soldier remained in astonishment, not knowing what course to take 
with him, until a messenger came from el-Beyharah with orders not to 
interfere with Abul-Hawéri, whereupon the soldivr returned, and Abul- 
Hawari remained unmolested by the blessed influence of the sacred book. 
It is said the soldier related afterwards that be had summoned him to arise, 
fearing lest his blood should be spilt in the Mihrab. 

El-Beyharah continued to be governor of Nezwa until the ae da 
and slew him, His corpse was dragged away and buried in a well know 
spot alittle below the gate called Mo’thir, by the way side of the road 
leading to Fark, where they cast manure and ashes and other refuse. God 
knows the truth ! 

The people then gave allegiance to 

Toe Iva’ Monssmorep-nrs ec-Hasan et-Kuandsf as a Shari 
Imsém.” He soon after abdicated, and they elected 
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Tre Ima’ Exn-Savr-Ka'sm (nesrorep) who died in the Imémate. 
Next they elected 

The Ista’st ev-Hasan-pirw~ en-Sautersr, who died in less than a 
month. 

THe Iaa'w g1-Hawa'nr’-nrs Marrar. Then they elected el-Hawéari- 
bin Matraf el-Haddani as a Däfit““ Imam. He set to work to repress the 
licentious workers of folly with great severity. But on each occasion when the 
Sultan came to ‘Oman to tax the inhabitants, he was wont to withdraw from 
the house of the Imimate to his private residence, and made no attempt to 
prevent his committing injustice and tyranny. As soon as the Sultan had 
quitted ‘Oman, he would return to the house of the Imamate, and placing the 
crown of office on his head, would say to those around him: “ There is no Gov- 
ernment but belongs toGod, and no obedience is due to these who rebel against 
God.” Up to the time of his death, some of the BenG-Asimeh remained in 
attendance on him by order of the Sultan. The Sultan here mentioned 
was the Sultan of Baghdad.” God knows the trath! On his death, they 
elected his nephew ‘Omar-bin Mohammed-bin Matra, . . 

Tue Data's ‘Oman-piy Monamaep. This Prince adhered to the same 
policy as his uncle had adopted, retiring when the Sultan dime and 
returning to office on the latter's departure. At this period the Karamiteh” 
invaded ‘Oman, on which ‘Omar resigned the Imamate,. When the 
Karamiteh returned to Bahreyn, he did not resume office, 

These Karaémiteh had overrun many countries including Mekkah and 
el-Shim and subdued the various tribes. They were styled Benu-Abi-Sa‘id- 
el-Hasan-ibn Babram-bin Bohrist-cl-Heyyani.*? Abt-Sa‘id abolished prayer, 
the fast, pilgrimage, and religious alms, and turned these observances into 
allegory. He so deluded his weak-minded followers, that they deified him 
in the place of the Almighty. He was at length overthrown by ‘Abdullah- 
bin-‘Ali, who fought against him with only 400 men, notwithstanding that 
their armies were numerous. He continued to strive with them for seven 
years, until they were deprived of power. 

 Twrerrecnus. After this there was an interregnum in ‘Oman, during 
which period no Imam was elected. | 

Tue Ima’ Monamauep-niy Yezt'p. At length, they elected to the 
Imamate Mobammed-bin Yezid el-Kundi for Kindi], whose residence was 
at Semed-el-Kundi. He was elected asa Dati‘t Inam, being incapacitated 
from election as Shari on account of being in debt." At this time the 
Sultan subdued ‘Oman, and placed two forces in occupation of it, one at 
el-Sirr, and the other at el-‘Atik. Thereupon Mohammed-bin Yeaid fled 


from ‘Oman, and el-Hakam-bin el-Mullé el-Bohri, a resident of Sa‘al, was | 


elected Imam. 
ue Inca'm en-Haxas-prs et-Mvuisa’. We know not of any previous 
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Imam, whether Musalmin or sinner, who equalled el-Hakam-bin el-Mulla 
in weakness and imbecility. He soon abdicated, and the Sultin placed an 
army at Nezwa. God knows the truth! 

My own opinion is, that none of the Imams mentioned after el-Salt-bin 
Malik were universally recognised by the people of ‘Oman, and that their 
rule dil not extend over the entire country. They were recognised in 
certain districts and not in others, by some of the tribes only, and not by 
all. For after the dissensions which had arisen amongst them, the peoplo 
of ‘Oman had ceased to act in unison, and could not agree in the choice of 
an Imam, <As they had cast away the blessings bestowed on them by*God, 
so their hearts became disunited. 


Book IV, 


Containing an Account of the Imams Sa‘id-bin ‘Abdullah and Rdshid-bin- 
el-Walid and their successors to the time of ‘Omar-bin el-Kasim-el- 
Fudheyli. A.D. 934 to A.D. 1560, 


The, next of the Imams appointed in ‘Oman, after the people had come 
to be divided into factions, was Abul-Kasim Sa‘id-bin ‘Abdullah-bin Moham- 
med-bin Mahbab-bin el-Raheyl-bin Seyf-bin Hubeyrah, the horseman of the 
Prophet (on whom be peace!). 1 know not the date of his election, nor how 
long he was Imam‘; neither have I learnt by whom he was slain, and for - 
what cause. I have perused many books and questioned many well-informed 
persons in search of information on these subjects, butin vain, Please God, 
however, I shall still endeavour to discover, 

I find that the first person to declare Sa‘id-bin ‘Abdullah Imam was 
Abi-Mohammed el-Hawari-bin ‘Othman, then AbG-Mohammed ‘Abdullah- 
bin Mohammed-bin Abil-Muathir, Next I reckon Mohammed-bin Zaideh 
el-Simili, I find also that this Imém was elected as a Dati’, not as a Shari.” 
Abai-Mohammed ‘Abdullah-bin Mohammed was wont to extol his learning 
and to assert that his attainments surpassed those of any previous Imam. 
It has also come down to us that Abi-Abdullah Mohammed-bin Rah said - 
that the Imam Sa‘id-bin ‘Abdullah was more learned than any of those who 
elected him and associated with him. It is known to us from the 
unanimous testimony of the select circle of those who profess the true 
Faith,” that he was recognised asoar Ruler and Imam, He passed away. May 5 
God have merey on his soul! We know not that any found fault with his 

election to the Imamate, tor with his character; neither did any secede — 
fromhim. We learn moreover of Aba-Mohammed ‘Abilullah-bin Mohame 
 « med-bin Abil-Mdathir that he said: “We know of no Imam of —* a . 
ad = - “Musalmians in ‘Oman more ‘exonllené*than: Sa‘id-bin ‘Abdullah, for he was | 
i i oy ‘an upright ae learned Ineim, and he died the — narty 
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*“ these things were combined in him. May God have mercy on him!" It 


may be, however, that el-Julandé-bin Mes‘dd was hia equal ; but we are told 
that the Sheykh Aba-Ibrahim Mohammed-bin Sa‘id-bin Aba-Bekr said— 
“The Imim Sa‘id-bin ‘Abdullah was superior to Julanda-bin Mea‘ad; for 
“he was a just and righteous Imam, excelling the people of his time in 
“learning, and he died a martyr withal, May God pardon him and 
“compensate us and el-Islim for his loss with the highest requital, where- 
“with He compensates a people for their _ Imam!" This is what I have 
found recorded of his excellence. I find the date of the affairin which he was 
killed stated to have been the year 323 A, H. [A. D. 934]. 1 have read a book 
in which it is stated that he met his death in the following manner. A woman 
of the people of el-Ghashb of el-Rostak was drying grain in the sun, when 
a sheep came and ate some of it, on seeing which the woman cast a stone 
and broke the sheep’s leg, Another woman who owned the sheep, then 
came up and began beating the first woman, who cried to her people to aid 
her. One of her friends came up and also one of the other woman's friends, 
and each side being augmented by fresh arrivals a severe contest commenced. 
The Imam Sa‘id-bin ‘Abdullah repaired to the scene with a single 
attendant for the purpose of separating the combatants, and was killed in 
the mélée. God knows the truth of this. 

Tue Ista’ Ra’sucp-ne en-Wanr'p. The next Imam was Rashid-bin- 
el-Walid, who was elected in the following manner: There assembled toge- 
ther the Sheykh Abi-Mohammed ‘Abdullah-bin Mohammed-bin Abul- 
Miaathir and Abti-Mes‘ad el-Na‘min-bin ‘Abdul-Hamid, and AbG-Moham- 
med ‘Abdullah-bin Mohammed-bin Shikheb, And amongst those present 
at the ceremony were Abti-Othmin Ramshaki-bin Rashid and Abi- 
Mohammed ‘Abdullah-bin Mohammed-bin Salih and AbG-Manthir-bin Abd- 
Mohammed-bin Rah, These persons who assembled on this occasion were 
respected and distinguished in the same degree as were those who elected the 
Imam Sa‘id-bia ‘Abdullah in their time. No persons of sense denied their 
excellence nor ignored their uprightness, and of their contemporaries in the 


same Faith none were comparable to them. *«'Thus “ there are men for every 


time, as there is a word for every occasion.” People of every age desire the 
general welfare of their religion. This is proverbial. The authority was 
with those who were present and not with the absent. Those who bore 
witness could not alter, and those who did not could not demur. He who 
gave admittance could not expel, nor could the affirmer deny his word. 

Now it was known to this assembly that there was an adversity of 
sentiment amongst the members, and that mutual recrimination had place 
with regard to the affair of Musd-bin Muss, and Rashid-bin el-Nadhr. 


| Wherefore, when they had resolved to elect Rashid-bin el-Walid Imam, 
they deemed it expedient to summon a general council, to come to an 
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and went forth obstinately in open rebellion, resolved on his downfal. 

The Sultan meanwhile had been advancing to el-Sirr, whilst the Imam, 
being deserted by the main body of his ; army who were now opposed to him, 
had only a small and weak body of followers. He had only. left Nezwa 
indeed in hopes of inducing them to abandon their intention of going forth 
to join the approaching foe. Finding himself deserted and rebelled against, 

and unable with his small party to oppose the Sultan, he feared to be sur- 
prised in the place, and withdrew with his followers from Bahlé to Ka- 
dam." He hoped that by this step he had ensured his safety and ke ‘pt on 
his guard. He remained at Kadam until he ascertained that the enemy 
had entered el-Jowf, when he became alarmed, and removed with a small 
party of attendants to Wadi el-Nakhr."* = 

He then busied himself actively in endeavouring to raise a force to 
oppose the Sultan, and at length succeeded in assembling a sufficient num- 
ber of allies and adherents to commence active operations against the 
enemy. By this time the Sultan was encamped at Nezwé. By the advice 
of those present of his kinsmen and well-wishers, who thought it best in 
the interests of Islim, the Imim remained behind the army which he sent 
against the tyrant Sultan at Nezwi, He took his position close to’ the 
pass to Manh, so he was not distant from them, As God had ordained, his 
army was defeated and put to flight aud dispersed, and the Imim went 
forth vanquished and panic-stricken, seeking safety from his pursuers. . 
The battle occurred in the forenoon, and by evening he found himself aban- 
doned by all his followers, a prey to terror and deprived of all hope of the 
success of his people, 

The tyrant Sultan then reduced all ‘Oman with its various districts to 
submission. The people sought to ingratiate themselves with the Sultan, ©  ~ 
who, on his part, deluded and beguiled them, until all the districts had 
submitted to his rule. Meanwhile the Imam lay concealed amongst the — 
heights of the mountains and in desert places, in fear alike from the Sultan — 
and from his own subjects, dreading to meet death at every place, andin | a 
terror of being surprised in his sleep. Whilst he was thus a fugitive from hk. 
home and family in terror of his life, the people of his kingdom were dwell- | 
ing in their houses in peace and security, having artfully conciliated the 
Sultan and ingratiated themselves with him. There was nothing to induce 
the Imam to withhold his submission ; indeed there was no other course 
open to him but submission, as no further effort was possible. He deliber- · 
ated concerning, his position and consulted with, persons of sound judgment. 
He acted in accordance with the decisions and sanctions of people of ‘Bietys re 
whowpronounced an opinion, which, as far as we know is incontrovertible, 
‘that a Dafiri Imam is justified in practising —— ssimulation™ 
when sbandoned by his sabjects. And ve: know — or A, mor gt 


— « | 
* 
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instance of desertion and rebellion on the part of the subjects against their 
Sovereign. But God is merciful and beneficent, and He provides for His 
Servants an escape from every difficulty in matters of religion, and grants 
an excuse for all who are helpless. The Imam and his people alike suffered 
in accordance with the deerees of Fate. He accordingly retarned to lits 
home and made his submission, hoping to remain in unmolested retirement. 
A messenger came to him from the Sultin with an assurance of safety, but 
he seems to have given the promise verbally and not on oath, The Imam 
abstained from frequenting the Sultan's levées until the latter came to him 
and forcibly insisted on his doing so. By this act of submission his Imam- 
ate, in our opinion, terminated forthwith; and this furnished an evident 
excuse for the establishment of the rule of his rival. We have not heard 
that, during his administration of the Imimate and the vicissitudes which 
befel, any reproach or blame attached to Rashid-bin el-Walid. He lived 
for a short time after these events, admired by all, and was much regretted 
when he died. In his time, Rashid-bin el-Walid was humble in spirit, and 
none of the pious found fault with him on account of any of his actions, 
May God requite el-Isl4m and its people for the loss of one who acted just- 
ly and uprightly ! and mity He recompense us all and all who knew his 
excellence, as a people is recompensed for their Imam, a brother for a bro- 


ther ! 
We have recounted only a portion of the virtues of Rashid-bin el- 


Walid, which we trust will not be questioned, but much more might have 


been added on this subject. For he was endowed with every virtue, so 
much so in fact, that his good qualities are proverbial, and such as to 
bafile all attempts to recount them, His fall dated from the battle of 
Nezwa, after which, deserted by his own subjects, he was obliged to 
dissimulate and seek the favour of the Sultan; for there was no refuge 
for him from the confines of Jülſar to the borders of Ra'wan; neither 
in the hills of ‘Ataéleh, nor in the land of el-Haddan, nor el-Rostak, 


_ Everywhere was bitterness and vileness, and every foe treated him with 


obloquy.”* J 
Tur Ina’ ev-Koant'r-pr~n Sua‘rita’s. Amongst the Imams elected 


in ‘Oman was el-Khalil-bin Shathan, who probably reigned in the begin. 


ning of the Sth century of the Hijrah. 
Tue Tata's Ra‘sarp-nos Sa‘r’p. Next was Rashid-bin Sa‘id, who died 


in the month of Mobarrar, / A. H. 445. (A. D. 1053.] * 
Verse. 
« We mourn not for the loss of goats or sheep or camels; but when one 


dies whose loss brings death to many, then is real woe.” 
‘Tue laa‘ Mowammen-nin Hant's, On the day of his death, Moham- 


= amed-bin Habis was invested as Imim by Nijdd-bin Misa, the Kadhi of the 
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late Imm, and the preceptor Abu-Bekr Ahmed-hin Mohammed pronounced 
the khotbeh. This was in 510 A, H. (A. D. 1116.) 
* * 
* . . * 

THe IMa'’m Monasmrep-prmy Krannasn. Afterwards, Mohammed-bin 
Khanbash became Imam. He died in 557 A. H.[A. D. 1162), and was buried 
by the small black hill, called Jebel Tha-Juyad, near Feleij el-Kantak. His 
death occasioned greater suffering to the people of ‘Oman than that of any 
previous Imam. 


THe Iva’m Hars-prn Ra‘sur. His son Hafs-bin Rashid was then 
elected. 
Tue Insta’at Ra‘’surp-pr ‘Aur’... Then came Rashid-bin ‘Ali, who died — 
on Sunday, in the middle of Thul-Ka‘deh, A. H. 476. In one work, how- 
ever, the date of his death is placed at A. H. 513. God knows which of the 
dates is most correct."* 
Tue Ina’m Mo’sa-prsw Ant-Ja’are. Then was elected Musa-bin Jabir- 
el-Mu‘ali-bin Miis4-bin Nejad, who died in the year 549 A. H. (A. D. 1153.) 
I have translated the following passage from the MS. work of the learned 
‘Othman-bin Musaé-bin Mohammed-biv ‘Othman, who lived in the quarter 
named el-Jarmah of ‘Akr at Nezwa. 
Tur Iwa'm Hast's-pr~w Mowamuep. Tue IMAſm Ma'LIK-BIN EL~ F 
Hawa'nr’. 
On the 17th of Jumédi-el-Awwal,” died the Imam Habis-bin Moham- 
med-bin Hisham, whose death was a severe affliction to the people. Malik- 
bin el-Hawdri became Imdm in the year 809 [A. D. 1406], and died in 832 
A. H.[A. D. 1429]. I have not discovered accounts of any Imaims during the 
interval that here elapses of a little more than two hundred years.'* God 
knows whether those were years of an interregnum during which no Imam 
was elected, or whether the names of the Imams have been lost to us.*” I 


have, however, found an account of an expedition of the people of Shiraz ” 
against ‘Oman, under Fakbr el-din Ahmed-bin el-Dayah and Shihab el-din * *— 
with 4,500 horsemen. The people of ‘Oman endured extreme suffering “ 
* from these invaders. They ejected the principal persons of el⸗ Akr at Nezwa z 
from their houses, and remained in this manner for four months in ‘Oman. — 


They also besieged Bahla, but were unable to take it. Ibn-Dayah having 

died, God caused their fall. The people also suffered from a severe famine. - 

That was in the reign of the Sultan ‘Omar-bin Nebhan in the year 674 4. —* 

HI[A. D. 1279). I have also lighted on an account of an expedition ofome = 

of the Amirs of Hormtiz, named Mabmid-bin Ahmed el-Kashi, who landed at 

the town of Kalhét.® At that time Abul-Ma‘dli-Kahlan-bin Nebbin and y 
* his brother ‘Omar-bin Nebhan ruled over ‘Omin, On arrival at Kalhit, 

. Mahmtid summoned Abul Ma‘ili, who told him that: he held” yn of 


_ 
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only one district of ‘Oman, whereupon Mahmiad replied, “'Taxe as many of 
my soldicrs as you please, and proceed against those of ‘Oman who oppose 
you.” Abul-Ma‘ali then told him that the people of ‘Oman had. not the 
means of paying tribute. All this he said with a view to protect the people 
of ‘Omaén, Malimiid dissimulated his hostile feelings, and sought to gain his 
end by stratagem ; so he invited all the Bedouin chiefs of “Oman and gave 
them presents, on which they promised him victory over the people of 
‘Oman and engaged to join him. He then proceeded by sea to Dhafar.” 
Arrived there, he slaughtered many of the inhabitants, plundered much pro- 
perty, and returned towards ‘Oman. He embarked his baggage in vessels, 
and performed the first part of the journey by sea. When subsequently 
they landed and proceeded by land route, their provisions failed, and they 
were beset by hunger. So great was the scarcity, that a mana of meat 
sold for a dingr.* They also suffered greatly from thirst, water being 
scarce on that route, Itis said that 5,000 of his men died, and some say more. 
This was in the year 660 A. H.[A. D. 1262]. I have also found another 
narrative of an expedition of the Owldd el-Reis” against ‘Oman. They 
set out in the end of Showwdl, A. H. G75 (A. D. 1276). At that time the 
ruler” of ‘Oman was the Seyyid"™ Kahlén-bin ‘Omar-bin Nebhan, who 
alvanced by the desert to oppose them, accompanied by all*the people of el- 
‘Akr. The Owlad el-Reis surprised el“Akr, entered it, and burned its 
market places. They plundered the place of all it contained, carried off the 
women, and burned the magazines and the principal mosque. The books 
were likewise burned. All this occurred in the space of half a day. Kah- 
lin thereupon returned with his force, and united with his detached parties, 
The Owlad el-Reis and their allies of the el-Haddan attacked Kahlan’s army, 
and in the battle which ensued 300 men were slain, 

It is probable that during the interval between Mohammed-bin Khan- 
bash and Malik-bin el-Hawari, the government was in the hands of the 
el-Nebiheneh, but God knows! It seems probable, also, that they held 
power for more than 500 years, with this qualification that, after the term 
of years referred to, Imims were elected, the Nebaheneh being rulers in some 
districts, and the Imams being recognized in the rest,* God knows! 

Tue IAM Anvr-Hasan-nrs KuaAati's. Seven years after the decease 
of Malik-bin el-Hawari, Abul-Hasan-bin Khamis-bin ‘Amir was elected 
Imdm. ‘This was on Thursday in the month of Ramadhin, in the year 839, 
A. H. [A. D. 1435]. He died on Saturday, the 21st of Thul-Ka‘deh, A, H. 
$46. [A. D. 1442.) ‘ c 

Tre IXAM ‘Osan-nrw Kuarran. Inthe year 885 A. H.[A. D. 1481], 
they elected the Imam ‘Omar-bin Khatab-bin Mohammed-bin Abmed-bin > 
Shiddn-bin Salt." He it was who seized the property of the Bent-Nebhan, 
and divided it amongst those about him of his own sept." He took the 
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administration of this property into his own hands. ‘This was by the unani- 
mous wish of the Musalmans, who assembled and held i Inquiry regarding the 
bloodshed and the property unlawfully seized and appr opriated by the Al- 
Nebhan. It was found that it was more than their possessions."” The Kadhi 
under the Imam ‘Omar-bin Khatt&éb was Abéi-Abdullah Mohammed-bin 
Suleiman-bin Alimed-bin Mufarrij, and he appointed Mohammed-bin ‘Omar- 
bin Mufarrij agent for those of the Musalmins of ‘Oman who had suffered 
injustice at the hands of the Al-Nebhan, Ahmed-bin ‘Omar acted in like capa= 
city for the Al-Nebhan Princes. Ahmed-bin Salih-bin Mohammed-bin ‘Omar 
adjudged the whole of the property of the AI-N ebhan, their lands, plantations, 
tenements, arms, utensils, water-runs, dykes, in fact all they possessed of 
dwellings, wells, furniture, and goods, to those whom they had oppressed. 
Mohammed-bin ‘Omar accepted this decree for those of the people of ‘Oman 
who had suffered injury, whether living or dead, old or young, male or female, 
By this decisive decree the property in question could be claimed by those 
injured, Many, however, were unknown, and their claims forgotten, and 
it was impossible in such cases to distribute the shares, All such unclaimed 
shares of the property were ordered to be given to the poor, it also being 
decreed that, whilst there was a just Imam reigning, he was the most fitting 
person to receive such property awarded to the poor, and to expend it for 
the glory and maintenance of the government of the Musalmans. All 
persons who established their claims, were to receive their shares of the 
property of the Bena-Nebhan. On the property being awarded, an estimate 
was to be made of what was due in arrears for the yearly produce of such 
property, if the claimant had the necessary information, but if he was 
unable to estimate this, that portion of the claim was to come under the 
head of unknown claims, and to be assigned to the poor, and taken charge 
of by the Imam as above. This decree was confirmed and ordered to be 
carried into execution. “ If any should alter it after hearing it, verily the 
guilt is on those who shall alter it, for God hears and knows,""” 

This order was passed on Wednesday evening, seven days before the end 
of Jumadi el-Akhir, in the year $87 A. H. A. D. 1452]. This occurred in the 
second reign of the Imém*Omar. For one year after his first election Suleiman- 
bin Suleimén rose against him, and hie army was defeated at Himat in 
Wadi Seméil. Afterwards he was re-clected He was succeeded by : 

"Pare Dara’st Mowaamcen-new Sunerma’s Bin Anarep-pin Moraners, the 
Kadk{, in the year of the Hijreh 894 [A. D. 1459. ] He was deposed and 


Pre Daca’ ‘Oatar-en-Sment’y was elected in his place and reigned — 
for one year, after which he retired to Bahld. The people of Nezw& then aA 


“re-installed Mohammed. bin Suleiman. 





: — ‘Tue Ina’ ANMED-BIN“OMAR. Next was — ‘Omen | 


— — 
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Tite Inta'w Anvt-Hasan-mo ‘Anp-ec-Sena’m. Then Abul Hasan- 
bin ‘Abd-ol-Selam reigned as [radm for leas than a year, and was overthrown 
by Suleim4n-bin-Suleiman, who made war against bim, 

Tue Ista’ Mowa'’Muten-pex Sutema’s was then set up once more, 
and remained in power for a few days. 

Tie Iva’ Mouwamoceo-non Isua"i'n. The next Imam was Moham- 
med-bin Ismi‘il el-Isma'ili, who resided in the quarter of Wadi el-Gharbiyeh 
on the road which leads to the Mazar gate," The cause of his being 
chosen was that Suleimin-bin Suleimin assaulted a woman, who was 
bathing at el“Antak. The woman rushed out of the stream naked and fled 
from him, Suleiman chased her as far as the Wadi, when they were 

: pereeived by Mohammed-bin Isma‘il, who seized Suleiman, threw him down, 
and held him there until the woman had escaped into el--Akr, when he let 
him go his ways. ‘The Musalmdins were so pleased at this proof of his 
strength to do right and oppose wickedness, that they elected him Imam in 
the year 906 A. H, [A, D. 1500.) 

He died on Thursday, nine days before the end of Showwal, A. H. 942” 
(A. D. 1535.] His son 

Tue Tora‘ Banaka‘t-nts MonamMep-nis Isa"“it was installed on 
the same day on which his father died. : 

On Saturday, ten days before the end of the month of Moharram, 

5 A.H.965 [A. D. 1557], Barakdt evacuated the fort of Bahla, which was 
forcibly seized by Mohammed-bin Jafir-bin *Ali-bin Hilal, Previous to 
this, however, in the year 964 A. H. (a. D 1556], the powerful Sul- 
tin, Sultin-bin Mohsin-bin Suleimain-bin Nebhin had taken possession of 
Nezw4. Mohammed-bin Jafir continued to hold possession of the Fortress of 
Bablé until the Al-"Omeyr bought it from him for three hundred laks, The 
Al-'‘Omeyr entered the Fort of Bahlé on Tuesday, nine days before the end of 
Jumadi el-Akhir, A. H. 967, [A. D. 1559,] 

It seems probable that ‘Omar-bin Kasim el-Fadheyli was Imam in the 

- time of Barakat-bin Mohammed-bin Isma‘il, but this is not certain. 
Pe Isa’ ‘Anpun.tau-pi~w Mouwamuep. On Friday, fifteen days 
, remaining of the month of Rejeb, A. H. 967 LA. D. 1559 |, the Imam ‘Abdul- 
lah-bin Mohammed el-Karan was invested at Manh, and on Monday, two 

days before the end of the same month, he entered the Fort of Bahla. 

On Wednesday, three days before the end of the month of Ramadhan, 

‘ A. H.969 [A. D, 1561), Barakat-bin Mohammed-bin Ismi'il re-entered the 
» Fort of Babli, which was vacated by ‘Abdullah-bin Mohammed el-Karan, The 
i learned theologian Ahmed-bin Maddad denounced both Mohammed-bin 
tr: Ismé‘il and his son Barakét. He says in his work —“ The religion which 
te “ we profess, and in which we worship God, enjoins renunciation of Moham- 
nbed · biu Isina‘’al on account of his having forcibly levied zekat™ from his 





ear” 
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“subjects, whilst neglecting to protect them and prevent oppression. For 
“it has been rightly handed down as an article of the religion of the 
“Musalmans that the “Jeziah’™ or the “ Sadakat” cannot be lawfully 
“levied except by rulers who prevent the unjust and oppressive levy of 
“exactions, According to the religion of the Musulmans, their means of 
“subsistence cannot be taxed in a land where they are not afforded 
“ protection and security,’ 

Likewise Mohammed-bin Mahbab said that our Imim cannot lawfully 
levy taxes, nor receive the free offerings from a people whom he fuils to 
protect from oppression. If he does so, he acts unjustly towards them, and 
there is no difference between him and the oppressors who plunder the people. 
The Imam must not take aught from such people, and must refrain from 
appointing governors over them without protecting them. The religion of 
the Musalmins also forbids the levy of both khardj* and zekdt from one 
and the same class of the subjects. Serving Almighty God, we repudiate 
Mohammed-bin Isma‘il on account of his oppression of his subjects in 
forcing sales of the zekdt due on the produce of the date plantations, in 
accordance with the arbitrary estimates of his agents, and in forcibly insisting 
on it being levied at that valuation to the injury of the people. For the 
forced purchase of the zekdét on grain and dates, either in advance or after 
receipt, is not allowed by the religion of el-Islim. Such is prohibited by 
the book and the law and by accord of the peoples. Forced sales also are 
forbidden except in cases of storing up against times of famine or refusal to 
satisfy just claims. There is no ditlerence of opinion in this matter. So we 
renounce and hold ourselves free from the guilt of Mohammed-bin Isma‘{] 
and his son Barakat. 


Book V. 
Account of the later Princes of the el-Nebaheneh, and others, up to the 
accession of the Imém Négir-bin Murshid. ~ A.D. 1560 to A.D. 1624. 


It is related that when Sultin-bin Mohsin died, (which event occurred 
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taxes from the people by fair or forcible means, from those at a distance, 
as well as those close by. ‘The people of Nezwé collected to oppose him, 
and amongst the rebellious was a Jabari, named Mohammeds-bin Jafir, who 
had a large force under his command. Suleiman-bin Modhaffar and ‘Arrar- 
bin Fellah accompanied by Nasir-bin Katan and his followers marehed 
against the rebels: and in the battle which ensued, Mohammed-bin Jafir 
was killed and his army defeated. Nasir-bin Katan, who was watching the 
result, interfered to prevent further slaughter, 

Mohammed-bin Jafir left a young son, named Mohammed, whose 
mother was a daughter of ‘Omeyr-bin ‘Amir. Suleiman-bin Modhaffar 
espoused this lady, when her husband was killed, and spent the cold weather 
=) with her in the plains of el-Shemal, leaving his cousin ‘Arrir-bin Fellah to 

act for him at Bahbla. 
Mohenna-bin Mohammed el-Hadeyfi was at that time M4lik of Sohar. 
Having received intelligence that the Persians were preparing to attack him, 
| he sent to ask Suleimin-bin Modhaffar to assist him against them. The 
latter consented and proceeded with his forces to Sohar, where the army 
was completely organized. ‘The Persians arrived by sea, and a severe fight 
occurred, which resulted in the defeat of the Persians and the slaughter of 
e ' & great number of their army. After this, Suleimin returned to his 
, residence at Bahl4. He had with him his cousina ‘Arrar, Nebhan, and 
Makhztim, sons of Pellah-bin Mohsin,’ of whom there were ten in all. ‘Arrar 
was the firat of them, and his brother Nebhain had no will but his. El- 
‘Arrar was Prinee (Melik) of el-Dhahireh, and Suleim4n bestowed on 
Makhzam the district of Yankal. 

Of the cousins of Suleimin there was also Himyer-bin Hafidh, who had 
four sons, Hatidh-bin Himyer, Sultan-bin Himyer, Kahlan-bin Himyer, 
and Hid-bin Himyer.. The first of these died a year after the return to 
Bahlé. There were in Suleimén’s service also his relations Muhennd-bin- 
Mobammed-bin Hafidh and ‘Ali-bin Thahal-bin Mohammed-bin Hatidh, 

Suleiman had Wazirs at el-Kareiveh and amongst the el-Nizar of Azki 
and at Semed el-Shin. The latter place belonged to the el-Jahadhim tribe, 
whom Suleiman treated with severity. They were forced to fly from his 
violence and power, and remained dispersed in the districts for the space 
of thirty years, fearing to return to the town, 

The Bent-Hinth clan was held in the highest estimation by 
Sulaiman-bin Modhaffar, and they were a most numerous, powerful, and 
warlike tribe. .The leaders of this tribe were Khalf-bin Abd-Sa‘id, 
and Seif-bin Mohammad-bin Abii-Sa‘id, men renowned amongst the peo- 
ple of their time. There were two tribes of the people of Scikam, the 
- Bend-Ma‘an and Bent-Neyyer, both cognate to, and allies of, the Bend- 
~ Hindh. A feud broke out between these two tribes, arising from a quarrel 
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between two women, and because of the mutilation of a eamel, and they 
became divided ; the Bend Ma‘an with the Benu-Shakeyl joining Suleiman- 
bin=-Modhaffar, and the Benti-Nayyer joining the Bent-Hinah. On this, 
Khalf-bin Abi-Sa'id went to his house at Darseyt® with his cousins, 
Suleimin-bin Modhaffar was then in the desert, and when he heard what 
had occurred, he sent to his Wazir Mohammed-bin Khanjar, desiring him 
to tell Khalf to desist from interference with the tribe (Bendg-Ma‘an). 

The Wazir sent to Khalf accordingly, but finding he did not stop his 
proceedings, he reported to bis master that Khalf would not attend to his 
orders, Suleiman then sent instructions to his Wazir to operate against 
the property of the Bend-Hinéh at Kadam, and the Wazir ordered this to 
be destroyed. As this property belonged to the Sheykh Khalf, this 
oceasioned a rupture between him and Suleiman, and in reprisal Sheykh 
Khalf ordered his cousins tomake a raid on Bahlé. This they did, and they 
killed many of the inhabitants of that place, The Wazir Mohammed-bin 
Khanjar then wrote to inform Suleiman of what had occurred at Bahia, 
On hearing this intelligence, Suleiman returned from el-Shemal to Bahla, 
ond endeavoured to effect a reconciliation with the Bend-Hinéh.* In this 
he was unsuccessful, and both sides prepared for a struggle; and the 
Sultan Suleiman collected all his available forces to attack the Bend-Hinth. 
As soon as the Sheykh Khalf heard of this, he sent to ask aid of the Amir* 
‘Omeyr-bin Himyer, the Prince of Semail, against Suleiman-bin Modhaffar. 
‘Omeyr consented and came from Semail with his followers. Suleiman, being 
apprised of this movement, marched with his forces to Ghobrah, near Bahl, 
and there encountered ‘Omeyr-bin Himyer. A battle was fought which 
lasted for an hour, and which resulted in Suleiman returning to Bahlaé, and 
the Amir ‘Omeyr to Semail, the latter leaving some of his men in Darseyt. 
The Amir was a person of noble and prudent disposition. On his arrival at 
Semail, he sent to the Bena-Jahddhim who were dispersed in various villages. 
They came at his summons, and a friendly alliance was established, He 
next sent to the Sultan of el-Rosték, Malik-bin Abul-‘Arab, to invite him 
to Semféil, who accepted his invitation, and with him went also Abul- 
Hasan ‘Ali-bin Katan. From Semail they proceeded with the Bend- 
Jahddhim to Semed el-Shin, where they entrenched themselves. The Amir 
left with them some of his own clansmen and whatever provisions, water, 
and munitions of war they required, and returned himself to Semail, As 
to Suleiman-bin Modhaffar and the Bent-Hinah, there was incessant warfare 
between them. . 

The Amir ‘Omeyr-bin Himyer and the Sultin 
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to Suleiman-bin Mudhaffar, and sought his aid against the hostile faction. 
Sulciman sent some of his men under ‘Arrar-bin Fellih to their assistance. 
When the Sultan Malik-bin Abul-Arab heard what had oceurred in his 
home, he prepared to set out to return thither. The Amir, however, said to 
him: “Stay with us and fear not, for this affair promises happy results.” 
He asked how that could be with the enemy in his house. The Amir 
replied, “ That is my affair: and, please God, I shall be victorious. God 
(whose name be exalted !) has said, ‘ Difficulty and ease go hand in hand.’ " 
The poet says— 

“When events overwhelm, and the spirit is ready to sink beneath 
them ; when misfortunes descend and patience is failing,—still in the end 
comes relief,” = 

The Benu-Hinéh then invited the Amir ‘Omeyr-bin Himyer to 
advance with his men, promising to give them admission to Bahl4, He 
accordingly proceeded a part of the way with his forces, but, deeming them 
too weak in numbers, he returned to Nezwa. Meanwhile the BenGé-Hinih 
were in expectation of his arrival on the night fixed for his entry, On his 
failing to join them, the Sheykh Seyf-bin Mohammed went from Darseyt 
to Nezwa to see him, and a stormy discussion ensued between them, the 
Sheykh censuring the conduct of the Amir. ‘The latter ended by desiring 
the Sheykh to take as many of his men as he pleased. ‘The Sheykh 
accordingly took a great number of men and proceeded to Darseyt, whilst 
the Amir awaited the result at Nezwé. Suleiman-bin Mudhaffar was informed 
that the enemy's force had marched from Nezw& to Darseyt, some saying 
their object was el-Kareyeh, others Seyfam, and others again Bahla. So 
Suleimdn divided his army, placing a division at Kareyeh and another at 
Seyfam. He also built a fort to cover Felej el-Juzyein, fearing an attack 
in that quarter, and placed a detachment in if. Of the rest of his forces 
aptne were stationed at Bahl4, and a detachment at el-Khadhréi. He also 
posted men in the el-Ghaf quarter. 

_ Himyer-bin Hafidh with some of his retainers held the principal 
mosque of the town, the rest of his men being placed in el-‘Akr, His 
cousin ‘Arrar-bin Fell4h with his followers was at ‘Eini of el-Rostak. 

Seyf-bin Mohammed proceeded with his force from Darseyt with the 
intention of occupying Bahli. They first entered from the western side, 
sealing the outer wall. This design they carried out so skilfully, that their 
entry was not discovered by any one. Seyf then divided his force 
* into three parties, one for the right, one for the left, and the third 
= in the centre; the latter being opposite the chief mosque of the town, 
a F In this manner he occupied positions well chosen for further opera- 
=. tions. Subsequently, in the fighting which took place,many of Suleiman’s 
~ ghiefs and warriors were slain, and he retained only the Fort and el- 
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Khadbra. Seyf-bin Mohammed then proclaimed an amnesty, and wis 
joined by many of the towns-people, 

When the news reached the Amir ‘Omeyr at Nezwa that his men had 
entered Bahla, he set out accompanied by the Amir Sultén-bin Mohammed, 
and the Sultan Malik-bin Abul-Arab, and el-Manedr ‘Ali-bin Katan and 
the people of Nezwi. Khalf-bin Abi-Sa‘id el-Hindi also moved with his 
followers from Darseyt to assist their comrades. They entered Balla by 
night, and the Amir ‘Omeyr alighted in the el-Ghaf quarter, El-Khadhra 
was held for the Sultan Suleiman by ‘Ali-bin Thahal with a large force; 
and the Amir sent word to them inviting them to evacuate the place with 
their flags." ‘Ali-bin Thahal went amongst his men exhorting them to 
hold out, but they refused to obey him, and prepared to leave the place. 

Meanwhile ‘Arrir-bin Fellih, who was at ‘Eini of el-Rostak, hearing 
of the enemy's entry of Bahlé, immediately marched with his followers to 
el-Kareveh. 

The siege of the Fort of Bahlé continued, and it was surrounded by 
the enemy. The besiegers constructed a wooden tower on a tamarind tree 
in the market-place during the night. In this one of the el-Jahadhim, 
naned Jum‘ah-bin Mohammed, esconced himself and shot one of the 
garrison. Another such tower was built by the Amir on the mosque, and 
its oceupant also shot one of Suleiman’s soldiers in the upper part of the 
Fort. 

The besiegers at length demolished the wall of the Fort during the 
night. Suleimén'’s men, however, opposed them and prevented their entry. 
Then the garrison, fearing to be slain, asked permission of Suleiman to 
evacuate the place. Still they held out for thirteen days more, when, Suleiman 
having given permission, they asked the Amir ‘Omeyr to allow them to march 
out. He allowed them to pass out with their personal effects, and sent 
his Wazir to see them safe. Suleimén-bin Mudhaffar with his cousins and 
followers went forth from Bahla, and proceeded to el-Kareyeh, whence he 
and ‘Arrar went to el-Dhabireh. 

The Amir ‘Omeyr then ordered the Fort of Bahlé to be razed to the 

which was done, and not a wall nor a building was left standing. 
Thus is manifested the power of God, who bestows kingdoms on whomsoover 
He willeth. 

‘Omeyr then left Khalf-bin Abdé-Sa‘id in charge of Bahla and returned 
to Semail. Khalf had been only four months in Bahla, when he waa 
attacked by Suleimain-bin Madhaffar and his cousin ‘Arrér-bin Fellah, who 
entered el-Khadhré whilst he was in elAkr. ‘This occurred on the 4th of 
syst beg 1019 [A. D. —— and at that time Seyf-bin 
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marching out with his personal effeets, — Khalf accepted this offer after 
obtaining an amnesty for the people of the district. Some of the latter 
remainod in their abodes, others went forth from fear of the Sultan. 

When Seyf-bin Mohammed heard of these occurrences, he returned 
from el-Sirr, and the Amir ‘Omeyr aleo, aware of his movements, marched 
from Semail to Nezw& and thence on to el-Kareyeh, which he took and 
made over to Seyf-bin Mohammed to hold for him. The Amir then 
returned to Nezwé, where he remained some days watching eventa. 

Soon after, Suleiman-bin Mudhaffar died, leaving a son of tender years, 
and ‘Arrirbin Fellah assumed the Government of Balla. Seyf-bin Moham- 
med then proceeded to Nezwi, and, taking a large force from the Amir ‘Omeyr, 
went to cl-Kareyeh, where they halted for seven days, Thence they 
marched on Bahlé, and entered the quarter called AbG-Man, and besieged 
‘Arrér-bin Fellah for some days. Then he sent them om their ways with 
their arms, &c., and the Fort of el-Kareyeh remained in his hands, and he 
spent some years in repairing: it. 

This entry (7) took place on 6th of Safar, A. H. 1024." [A. D. 1615.] 

After him Mudhbaffar-bin Suleiman held power, but he died after two 
months. 

Makhzim-bin Fellah then governed for two months, after which 
Nebhan and Seyf-bin Mohammed rose against him to eject hin from the 
Fort. They allowed him at his request to march out without arms or 
effects. He proceeded to Yankal in el-Dhéhireh. 

Nebhan-bin Fellih was the next to rule. He placed his cousin ‘Alj- 
bin Thahal as his representative in Bablé and after him Seyf-bin Mohaneved. 
Nebhan-bin Felléh then went to his home at Makaniydt after removing his 
cousin Sultin-bin Himyer from Bahlé, fearing lest he should usurp the 
government. The latter went to Sohar, and Seyf-bin Mohammed held his 
place for a year. God knows! 

After that the Amir ‘Omeyr-bin Himyer went up with his followers 
to Bahla, but, being opposed by Seyf-bin Mohammed, he returned with his 
to Nezwa to watch events, After a while, ‘Omeyr again marched to 





Bahla and entered el-‘Akr. Seyf=bin Mohammed, who happened to be at 


Darseyt at the time, on hearing of ‘Omeyr's movement, marched with his 
followers and entered the Fort unopposed. Thence he wrote to Nebhan- 
bin Fellah, informing him that the enemy had entered the town, and request- 
ing him to come with the men he had with him. He was some days collecting 
his force, and meanwhile the Amir ‘Omeyr had occupied all the strong 
positions in the district, “Seyf-bin Mohammed continued to hold the Fort 
with his men, expecting Nebhin to succour him, bot the latter did not 
‘Omeyr-bin Himyer sent to offer him safe-conduct out, but Seyf 


Aectined, hoping for the arrival of Nebhén. When, however, he despaired of 
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this, he accepted the terms, and was allowed to march out with his men 
with all their effects. Seyf then went to el-Kareyeh, and ‘Omeyr remained 
for some time at Bahla, after which he sent to Seyf-bin Mohammed, and a 
reconciliation took place between them. Seyf thereafter continued to 
administer the Government, and ruled the people justly, He exercised 
authority over his cousins, who remained faithful to him. After the affair 
of Seyf-bin Mohammed had been settled in this manner, the following events 
occurred. Sultan-bin Himyer, Mohenna-bin Mohammed-bin HAfidh, and ‘Ali 
bin Thahal were then residing at Sohür with Mohammed-bin Mohenna el- 
Hadeyfi, who wished to take them to their cousin Nebhan-bin Fellah at 
Makaniyat, in order to mediate a reconciliation between them. Makhzim 
was then in the Fort of Yankal. They were unable to come to terms. 
Afterwards Sultin-bin Himyer the Nebhdni and ‘Ali-bin Thahal moved 
with their combined forces from el-Dhahireh against Bahlé, and entered 
the quarter of the Bent-Salt of Bahia, on the 9th of Safar, 1024 A. H. 
fA. D. 1615). The Amir ‘Omeyr-bin Himyer, who was at Semiail, hearing 
of their movement, marched at once to Bahléa with a force, and after him 
eame up Seyf-bin Mohammed, and an engagement was fought. The 
Nebhani army built a wall of defence all round the quarter they occupied. 
‘Omeyr sent to his adherents in all the villages. He was joined by the 
Sheykh Majid-bin Rabf‘ah-bin Ahmed-bin Suleiman el-Kundi and ‘Omar- 
bin Suleiman el-‘Afif and the Sheykh Sa‘id-bin Hamd-bin Abd-Sa‘id el- 
Nabi, with the principal inhabitants of Nezw4 and Manh. Sultan-bin 
Himyer and his force remained for a long time so closely besieged, that not 
a man could come out, nor could any one enter to them. At length, Sultén 
offered to evacuate the place, if suffered to pass in safety, and the Amir 
consenting, they were allowed to march off to el-Dhahireh ‘with their 
arms and effects. 

Sultan-bin Himyer, Kahlan-bin Himyer, *Ali-bin Thahal, and Muhenna 
-bin Mohammed-bin Hafidh continued to reside at Makaniyat until Nebhan 
dismissed them from dread of their ejecting him from the place, They 
then proceeded to Sohdr, and dwelt there for a year with the Hadeyfi 
Mohammed-bin Muhennd. . But God knows ! 

Sultén-bin Himyer next suggested to Mohammed-bin Muhenna that 
they should make an attack on the district of ‘Omeyr-bin Himyer about 
el-Sib of the Batineh. ‘Omeyr was away, and there were present in his dis- 
tricts Sindn-bin Sultan, the Amir ‘Ali-bin Himyer and Sa‘id-bin Himyer. 
Mobammed-bin Muhenné and Sultin-bin Himyer mounted with their fol- 
lowers and set out from Sohdr, and the news of this was carried to Sinin 
and ‘Ali and Sa‘id, In as short a time as would serve a man to put off his 
shoes, or wash his feet, the hostile forces met and swords were bared on 
land and sea, on plain and hill, and a terrible battle was fought, in which 
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‘Ali-bin Himyer was slain. The contest then terminated, and Mohammed- 
bin Muhenna returned to Sohar. 

When the Amir ‘Omeyr-bin Himyer, who was at Bahla, heard what 
had befallen his brothers and his cousin, he solemnly vowed not to turn 
back from Sohir until he had reaped the enemics with the sword, burnt 
them with fire, and scattered them in all directions. He commenced col- 
lecting forees by land and by sea, and there assembled round him a foree 
of whom God alone could tell the number, He then proceeded to Maskat, 
to obtain re-inforeements by sea. He sent also to the.Malik of Horméz 
for assistance, and he sent him a number of ships laden with stores and 
men and munitions of war. A ship also had arrived on the coast from 
India, carrying a large number of troops and some munitions of war," and 
had been driven back by the wind to Maskat. The Amir ‘Omeyr-bin 
Himyer took it, and proceeded with the Christians and others who had join- 
ed him from Maskat, and halted for seven nights at Batineh el-Sib. Mo- 
hammed-bin Jafir, hearing of this, marched with his tribe to the aid of 
Mohammed-bin Muhennd, and entered Sohar, to the joy of the latter, who 
gave him admission to the Fort and encouraged his men. A collision took 
place between Mohammed-bin Jafir's men and a party in one of the bas- 
tions of the Fort, and they fought for an hour. Mohammed-bin Jafir and 
his people then quitted Sohar. 

When the Amir ‘Omeyr heard of this occurrence, he moved his forces 
on Sohar by land and sea, and entered that town on the 19th of Rabi‘ ul- 
Akhir, A. H. 1025. [A. D. 1616.] 

A battle which ensued between the rival forces, lasted from morning to 
night, but without decisive result, A day or two later, the Christians dis- 
embarked from the ships with their implements of war. In advancing they 
pushed before them gabions of cotton, to shelter them from the musketry 
fire. They also employed cannon, which moved by land on wooden carriages, 
and were fitted with wooden screens. On one side of the Fort, Mohammed- 
bin Muhenna had a tower in which were a large number of soldiers. The 
besiegers dragged their cotton screens to a position opposite this tower, and 
battered it with cannon until a breach was effected, when the garrison 
evacuated it and the Christians entered, When Mohammed-bin Muhenna 
heard of this, he urged on his men, and a fight took place by night at the 
tower, in which ‘Ali-bin Thahal-bin Mohammed-bin Hifidh and Moham- 
med-bin Muhennaé el-Hadeyfi were killed, on the 2ist of Rabi‘ ul-A‘khir, 
A. H. 1025. [A. D. 1616. | 

_ After this event, Sultan-bin Himyer-bin Mohammed-bin Hafidh el- 
Nebhani with his brother Kahlén-bin Himyer and his cousin Muhenna- 
bin Mohammed-bin Hafidh and their forces occupied the fort. 

As soon as the Amir ‘Omeyr became aware of the death of the chief of 
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the enemy's army, he led his men to battle. The encounter took place in the 
quarter of el-Nakhl, ‘Omeyr and his followers issuing without opposition 
from the vicinity of the chief mosque, In the contest Sultdn-bin Himyer 
was killed, and the enemy’s forces were routed and dispersed ; some were 
slain, some burnt, some captured, some wounded, and the rest fled they knew 
not whither. In this manner the whole population of the place was disposed 
of, and the town itself was completely burnt. The Christians remained in 
occupation of the Fort of Sohar, and the Amir ‘Omeyr returned to Semail 
intoxicated with joy. 

At this period, Makhzim-bin Fellah was in possession of the fort of 
Yankal. He seized two of them (?), and ordered one of his slaves to execute 
one of these two, ‘The slave bared his sword to strike, on which the 
prisoner prayed him to protect him. He did not heed him and struck one 
blow. A second time he cried in vain for merey, and when he was about 
to strike a third blow, the man appealed for protection to God. Makhzam, 
on this, rushed on him to gag his mouth, at the same instantthe slave's 
sword descending struck the hand of Makhzim, who died from the effects 
of the wound in seven days. As for the prisoner, the slave dragged him 
away thinking him dead, but he was found by one of the towns-people who 
succoured him, and he recovered of his wounds and lived for some time after 
that. This happened three months after the capture of Sohar. 

When Nebhan heard of bis brother's death, he rode from Makaniyat 
to Yankal, and placing there a Wazir returned to the former place. Since 
he had left Bahlä for el-Dhahireh, a period of thirty months had elapsed. 
After that Nebban-bin Fell4h went a second time to Yankal, leaving some 
of his men in the fort of Makaniyat. But the people of the latter place 
were weary of his tyranny and oppression, and planned to expel him from 
the place. So they sent an emissary to the Amir ‘Omeyr-bin Himyer and 
to Seyf-bin Mohammed, asking their aid. Both of them marched with 
their followers to Makaniyat, and entered the fort without opposition or 
bloodshed. After remaining there some days, they rode with a portion of 
their forees to Yankal. When Nebhan-bin Fellih became aware of this, he 
feared for his safety, and mounting on horseback fled with only four 
attendants and without baggage to the town of his maternal uncles of the 
el-Riyayeseh. This was twelve days before the end of Safar, 1026 A. H. 
[A. D. 1617.] 

The Amir ‘Omeyr and Seyf-bin Mohammed remained for some time 
at Yankal. The Amir then made over the lands to the rightful possessors 
to freely enjoy the produce thereof, and returned to Makaniydét. He 
enquired of the inhabitants what Nebhan was in the habit of taking from 
them. They told him that he took one half the produce of the date trees and 
one quarter of the yield of the sown ground. The Amir ‘Omeyr reduced 
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the impost to one-tenth of the yield of the crops. The property of the 
Sultin was assigned to whomsoever should be in charge of the fort. After 
placing ‘Omar-bin Mohammed-bin AbG-Sa‘id in command of the fort, the 
Amir and Seyf-bin Mohammed returned to Bahla. 

Meanwhile Nebhan-bin Fellah, having procured a force from his unclea 
of the Al-Reis, returned to el-Dhaihireh and entered Fid& There he re- 
mained for some days, when an inhabitant of Yankal, who was one of his 
well-wishers, came to him and offered to procure him admission to the town 
and support against the garrison, and to open the fort to him. So he 
went and re-entered Yankal with his followers in the middle of Rabi‘ ul- 
Akhir, A. H. 1026 [A. D. 1617.] He oceupied all the commanding posi- 
tions of the place except the fort itself, which was held by some of the 
Benii-‘Ali tribe. Nebhéin proceeded to besiege these, and some fighting 
took place. One of the besieged went forth from the Fort, and proceeded 
to ask assistance of the Amirs who dwelt in el-Shemal, Katan-bin Katan 
and Niasgir-bin Nasir. They with their followers proceeded to Yankal, and 
attacked and dispersed the forces of Nebhan-bin Fellih. 

On hearing of the entry of Yankal by Nebhan-bin Fellah, the Sheykh 

yf-bin Mohammed el-Hinai had marefied with his troops to oppose him. 
When he had traversed a portion of the way, he heard what had happened 
to Nebhan at the hands of the Amirs, and thereupon returned to Bahla 
with his army. | 

The Amir ‘Omeyr-bin Himyer at that time collected men to aid the 
Sultin Malik-bin Abul-‘Arab el-Ya‘rabi against the Bend-Lamak, and 
having lent the aid of all his forces, the result was disastrous to the Benu- 
Lamak. 

Seyf-bin Mohammed el-Hindi remained in Bahla, and the Al-‘Omeyr 
in Semail, and Malik-bin Abul-‘Arab in Rostak and the el-Jibdr in el-Dha- 
hireh until the appearance of the wise Iméim of the Musalmaéns, Nasir-bin 
Murshid, who subdued all ‘Oman and reduced to obedience all its districts, 
purging the land of tyranny and oppression, of infidelity and rebellion, and 
restoring to it justice and security, and governing the people with equity 
and kindness until God took him to Paradise, 

I shall, please God, relate his advent in the following book. 


Book VI. 


Appearance of the Imém Nésir-bin Murshid and an Account of the Iméma 
who succeeded him up to the occurrence of dissensions amongst the el- 
Ya'‘d-rabeh. A, D. 1624 to 1718. 


When it was the will of God to be gracious to the people of ‘Oman, 
| and to save them from further violence and oppression, after the sufferin gs 
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they had experienced from civil wars, it came to pass that an uneventful 
period ensued in their annals, during which the fierce passions and animosi« 
tics which had animated them were obliterated from their minds. Genera- 
tion succeeded generation, but the country long continued impoverished 
after those truculent chiefs and contending factions had disappeared from 
the scene. ‘There remained only the record of the virtuous amongst them 
and what they commemorated in their books and traditions. Learning 
declined and the learned were few. Friendly intercourse was resumed and 
the fire of hatred died out of their hearts ; the flames of war were extin- 
guished, and party differences were reconciled, A time came when learning 
had so declined and its possessors were so searce, that it was said that one of 
the Princes of the Ya‘arabch of Wabl of el-Rostak wanted a Kadhi and was 
unable to find one amongst the followers of the true sect,* and therefore 
selected a Kadhi from the heretics ; of what sect I know not. This person 
endeavoured to overturn our sect and establish his own instead. The peo- 
ple of ‘Oman, on heanng of this, sent to that Prince, who thereupon dis- 
missed the Kadhi and appointed for them one of their own persuasion, 
From him the people of el-Rostak received instruction and became steadfast 
in the faith. 

The majority of the Meliks of ‘Oman were wicked and turbulent op- 
pressors, and they were abetted in their tyranny by the chiefs of the tribes. 
Throughout the land, whether in desert or valley, everywhere oppression 
was rampant. The people of ‘Oman suffered from those evil doers the 
severest misery, from which neither the young nor the aged escaped. All 
alike were subject to be plundered, or seized and imprisoned, to be scourged 
or even slaughtered, And God caused animosity and hatred to grow in 
their hearts. 

Now the people of ‘Oman are endowed with certain qualities, which it is 
my hope they may never lose. ‘They are a people of soaring ambition, and of 
haughty spirit ; they brook not the control of any Sultan, and are quick to 
resent affront ; they yield only to irresistible force, and without ever aban- 
doning their purpose. A man of comparatively poor spirit, judged by their 
standard, is on a par as regards magnanimity with an Amir of any other 
people. Each individual aims at having the power in his own hands or in the 
hands of those he loves. He desires every one to be submissive to him, and 
his neighbour has the same ambition.’ Unfortunately none are worthy of such 
things, but those whom God elects, pious, chaste, and blessed persons, who are 
not swayed by their desires, nor prone to be led away by blind passions, So 
it came to pass that fierce aniniosities broke out amongst them, and they 
fought amongst themselves, plundering, and carrying off captives. In short, 
each party neglected no means of injuring their opponents. ‘There were none 


to be found, whether dwellers in houses or dwellers in tents, whether | 
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“ Beda” or “ Hadhr’", whether on the mountain heights or in the sandy 
levels, but had quaffed the draught of terror, and suffered from the general 
destruction which encompassed religion, property, and life, except those’ for 
whom God tempered their troubles and whom He saved from the strife by 
His bounteous protection. In this manner, they ceased not to struggle in 
the abysses of desolation, walking in evil ways, until God vouchsafed unto 
them the appearance of his wise servant, the Imam of the Musalméns, Ndsir- 
bin Murshid-bin Malik*, which occurred us follows, 

It happened that when M4lik-bin Abul-‘Arab, who has been mention- 
ed in the previous book, was their Sultan, dissensions occurred amongst the 
people of el-Rosték. Those of the Musalmans who were steadfast in the 
faith, consulted with the learned regarding the election of an Imam, to 

‘ach govern them in accordance with right and justice, and they deliberated as 
to who was wortliy of their choice. At that period, the most respected per- 
son amongst them was Kbamis-bin Sa‘id el-Shakasi. Their unanimous 
decision was to elect the illustrious Seyyid [Nasir]. So they went to him 
and asked this of him, exhorting him to rule uprightly. 
-~'9 Tne Ima'm Na’‘stn-pr~s Munsuro. He consented, and was elected 
| Imam in the year 1084 A. H. A. D. 1625], and fixed his residence at 
Kasra, in the district of el-Rostak, and acted justly, and exerted himself to 
uproot ignorance. The tribe el-Yahmnd actively supported him, and agreed 
oa to seize by night the fort in which his cousins had resided since the death 
of his grandfather Malik. After gaining possession of the fort, the Imam 
proceeded to the town of el-Nakhl, in which his uncle Sultan-bin Abul- 


= ‘Arab was residing, and took that place after a siege of some days. A por- 
+ tion of the inhabitants, however, refused to acknowledge the Imim and 
is. besieged him in the fort, until he was relieved by a body of the el-Yahmad, 


and his enemies were dispersed, after which he returned to el-Roatak, 
There he received visits from Ahmed-bin Suleiman el-Rueyhi with a party 
of the el-Riaaheh and envoys from Mant'-bin Sinan el-'Omeyri, who abode 
some time with him and invited him to Semail and Wadi Beni-Rdaheh. 
To this he assented, and marched accompanied by some of the el-Yahmed 
until he reached Semail, where he left some of his men with Mani*-bin Sinan, 
and proceeded on to the Wadi Beni-Roaheh. As agreed upon with Mani‘, 
he went on thence to Nezwé, attended by the Kadhi Khamis-bin Sa‘id, 
On reaching Izki, many of the inhabitants gave him personal and pecuniary 
assistance, and he tool possession of the place, and proceeded towards Nezwa, 
where he was welcomed by the people and entered the town in safety. He 
took up his residence in el-‘Akr, and continued to administer justly for some 
months. The Bent bi-Sa’id? the chief family of el-‘Akr, then formed a 
conspiracy in view of ejecting the Imam from the place, The execution of 
this plot was fixed for a Friday, when the Imam went forth to prayers, but 
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he received timely warning from a person, to whom he had shown kindness, 

of what they meditated, and when he had ascertained the truth of the 
intelligence, he ordered the family to be banished from the district, but for- 
bade any one to slay or attack them. So they were forced to go forth, and 
dispersed throughout the districts. A party of them resorted to Mani‘-bin 
Sinan, who bad ; made a compact with the Imam and taken an oath to follow 
the truth. By receiving these persons he broke his word. Another body 
of thom took refuge with the el-Hindi at Bahlaé, and assisted that tribe 
in their war against the Imam, which then broke out. 

The Imam ordered a new Fort to be constructed in ‘Akr of Nezwé in 
lie of the old one, which had been built by el-Salt-bin Malik, and the work 
was completed, 

The people of Manh also invited him to extend his just rule to them, 
and he proceeded to that town, which was opened to him, and administered 
the affairs with the active and substantial support of the inhabitants. 
So also the people of Semed el-Shan came to him. The governor 
[Malik] of Semed at that time was ‘Ali-bin Katan el-Hilali. The Imam 
despatched an army under the command of the learned Sheykh Mes‘ Gd-bin 
Ramadhan, who took possession of the town, At the invitation of the 
people of Ibra, the Malik of which was Mohammed-bin Jafir, the [mam 
sent a force there also, which took the place. 

In this way the whole of el-Sharkiych submitted to the Imim, except 
Sir and Keriyat, which were held by the Christians. 

The Imam next assembled an army and marched against the el-Hinai 
of Bahla. When he had proceeded as far as the plain of el-Markh, he dis- 
covered treason amongst certain persons of his army, and deemed it most 
prudent to return to Nezwa, where he commenced raising a fresh force. 
A large number of men being asseinbled, he marched with them towards 
el-Dhahireh, and sueceeded in gaining possession of Wadi Fadda, where he 
ordered a Fort to be built. The inhabitants of the uplands of Dhank, 
whose leader was the learned Sheykh Khamis-bin Rueyshid, joined the 
Imam, and also the men of el-Ghialin, and his authority was established in 
spite of his enemies. 

After this the Imim made a tour of the districts he had conquered, un- 
til he reached Semed el-Shin, whence he returned to el-Rostik with the 
Bent Riyam.* There he remained until the army of Mohammed-bin Jafir 
advanced to the town of Nakhl, which they entered and took possession of, 
all but the Fort. The Im&ém marched against them at the head of a 


numerous army, and was aided by the el-Ma‘4wal clan. The enemy had — 
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ing his assistance against cl-Dhahirch. The Imim thereupon prepared an 
army with which he marched to the assistance of the Sheykh, and halted 
at el-Sakhbari, The people. of el-Sirr and el-Dhahirch assisted the Imim 
with contributions of men and money. Thence he proceeded to the Fort 
of el-Ghabbi, in which was posted the main body of the A’l-Hilal with 
“Beda™ and “Hadhr.” Here there was a severe engagement, in the 
course of which the Imam’s brother Je‘ad-bin Murshid was killed. The 
Imam then marched to ‘Tbri*, which he took, and remaining there two 
nights, he returned to el-Sakhbari, after which he besieged the Fort of el- 
~y Ghabbi until God gave him victory over it, when he placed in it as Walt “| 
Khamis-bin Rueyshid. In the town of B&t he placed as WaAli a person 
“a belonging to el-Rostik, associating with him Muhammed-bin Seyf el-How- 
: kami. These two the Imam ordered to reduce the remaining towns of 
> el-Dhahireh, and himself returned to Nezwa. 
The A’‘l-Hilal, who oceupied a position by the water courses near Dhank, 
: made war on the Walis. The latter encountered them at el-Deir, routed 
them, and captured the camels of Katan-bin Katan, to make use of them in 
— overcoming the others. They also laid siege to Katan-bin Katan's Fort 
Katan-bin Katan then went to the Imim, and offered to surrender his Fort, 
: if his camels were restored to him. These terms were accepted, and the 
P — Imim ordered the camels to be given back to Katan, who surrendered his 
ee Fort and was confirmed as Wa4li of it by the Imam, 
a The two Walis then proceeded to Makaniyat, which was held by a 
Wazir of the el-Jibar, The latter tribe raised the whole of the Bent-Hilal, 
a “Bedi” and “ Hadhr,” and the Owlad el-Reis, and marched towards 
\ Makaniyat; but, considering themselves unequal to the relief of that place, 
— - they advanced on Bat. The Walis feared for the safety of that town on 
— account of the scanty supply of water on which the Governor relied, so the 
ye , Musalmans marched from before Makaniydt, and surprised the el-Jibir at 
— Bat. After an encounter, the el-Jibür retreated towards Makaniyaét; but 
%- the Musalmans overtook them, and a battle was fought which lasted from 
morning prayer till noon, The Musalmans had, to exert themselves to the 
‘ utmost, and the slaughter of the rebels was so great, that it is said they 
; were unable to bury the slain separately, and were obliged to put seven and 
eight corpses in one pit. So God upheld the Musalmans. = 
When intelligence of this affair reached the Imam, he assembled an 
army and marched with it against the el-Hindi of Bahla, at which place he 
arrived on the night of the festival of the Hijj. He besieged the place for 
two months, all but three days, when the el-Jibar came to the relief of the 
_ el-Hindi. They.were encountered by the Imam's troops, and a severe en- . 
agemé nt took place, in which Kasim-bin Mathkar el-Dahinashi and a 
eat number of the — a the el-Jibir were slain. The latter then wu 
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retreated, leaving the Hindi chief and his followers besiewed in the Fort, 
He was at length foreed to surrender, and evacuated the place with all his 
men, arms, and property, leaving the Fort empty. The Imam after placing 
a Wali there returned to Nezwé. The Imam next marched to Semail 
against Mani-bin Sinin el-Omeyri. The latter, as soon as he heard of the 
Imim’s approach, made his submission, and advised the Imam to suffer him 
to remain in the Fort, promising to be faithful for the future. ‘This the 
Imam consented to, and, after completing his design of rebuilding the old 
Fort of Semail, returned to Nezwé., 

After that, the Imam proceeded with a force to Makaniyat, where he 
attacked and defeated the enemy. The garrison, however, held out for 
nearly three months in the Fort, after which time the Imém captured it, » 
and placed Mohammed-bin ‘Ali there as Wali. 

Sa‘id el-Khiyali and his clan ceased not to persevere in their enmity 
towards the Imam, and to correspond with the el-Jibar, until the latter 
admitted them to the town of el-Sakhbarf, where they slew a man of the 
el-Dhahahakeh and many of the Inmim’s soldiers and others, the number 
of whom God alone knows, The Imim's army was completely shut up, 
and several engagements were fought; one a very severe one at el-‘Ajeyfiyeh, 
another at el-Ghabeh, another at el-Mathareh, another at el-Ziyideh, and 
many more hard fights, so that the pillars of el-Islam were well nigh - 

. erumbled to ruins. The Wali was deserted by many of the people, and lett 
with only a smal! number, beset by the enemy banded to oppose him, so 
that his resolution was almost overcome by his terror. He remained be- 
sieged in the fort of el-Ghabbi, the governor of which was Mohammed-bin 
Seyf. When Mohammed-bin ‘Ali, Wali of Makanfyat, became aware of 
‘the state of affairs, he assembled a force to relieve Mohammed-bin Seyf at 
-el-Ghabbi, and, coming on the enemy unawares, he entered the place, and 

defeated and scattered them in all directions. Some gained el-Sakhbarf, 
some fled to the desert, and the rest set out for Yankal, which place was 
held by Niagir-bin Katan. So God gave the victory to the Musalmans. 

After these occurrences, Mani‘-bin Sindn secretly entered into corre- 
spondence with Seyf-bin Mohammed el-Hinti, and played the traitor by 

. violating the compact he had entered into with the Imam. Having col- 
- lected a force, the two entered Nezwd, the inhabitants of which place were 
bh not guiltless of treachery and disaffection, as this was effected with their 
; * connivance, and with the aid of some of the tribes. On entering 
— ez 

















s possessed themselves of el-‘Alcr, _ > 

) — — retained only the fort, which they rigorously beset, but just | 
gs they were on the point of breaching the wall, succours arrived from Izki — 
Se = nnd. Beblé, indluding the Bent-HiySm. Thess having entered she iigee oS) 
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dispersed and many of them were slain. This circumstance served to forti- 
fy the Imam’s resolution and strengthen his power, He was then advised 
to destroy the fort of Mani'-bin Sindn, who hearing of the preparation of 
an army for service against him fled to Fanj4. The Imém’s troops pro- 
ceeded to raze the fort, on which Mani‘-bin Sinan proceeded to Maskat, 
and thenee to Lawd, where he joined Mohammed-bin Jafir, The Inmém 
then ordered his army to Bilad-Seyt, at which place Seyf the Hinai had 
built a fort, after he went forth from Bahlé. The leader of this army was 
the Sheykh ‘Abdullah-bin Mohammed-bin Ghassan, the author of the work 
entitled the “ Khazdnat ul-Akbyar fi bei* il-Kheiydr,” 

When the army arrived at Bilad-Seyt, the Hinai fled from the place, 
and, by order of the commander, the fort was razed to the ground. The 
Hin&i then repaired to the Imam and sought his forgiveness, and all the 
tribes of ‘Oman made their submission. ° 

The Imam soon after assembled a large force with which he proceeded 
in person, accompanied by the Sheykh Khamis-bin Sa‘id of el-Rostak, against 
Nasir-bin Katan of Yankal, Aftera siege of some days, the place surrender- 
ed, and the Imam after placing a W4li there retyrned to el-Rostak, 

The Imim raised another strong force, in command of which he placed 
the Sheykh ‘Abdullah-bin Mohammed-bin Ghassin of Nezwa, whom he in- 
structed to march to el-Jow, With him-he sent also the Sheykh Khamis 
bin Rueyshid of Dhank and Hafidh-bin Jam‘ah el-Hinai with Moham- 
med-bin ‘Ali of el-Rosték and Mohammed-bin Seyf el-Howkani. On 
arrival, they gained possession of the place, and leaving Mohammed-bin 
Seyf as Wali, the commander proceeded with his forces in the direction of 
the town of Lawé&.- For dissensions had broken out amongst the el-Jibar 
and, in the strife, Mohammed-bin Jafir had been killed, ‘Abdallah took 
up his quarters at the principal mosque, and his army surrounded the fort, 
which was held by Seyf, the son of the deceased Mohammed-bin Jafir el- 
Hilali. Seyf’s brothers and Wazirs, however, had recourse to the Christians® 
at Sohar, where MaAni‘-bin Sinan el-Omeyri, also, was then residing. 
Thence they harassed the Imim’'s army before Lawé by making night 
attacks, and they also aided the garrison with provisions and munitions of 
war. The sons of Mohammed-bin Jafir next wrote to the Wali proposing 
terms of peace, but he, aware this was merely a ruse, sent a detachment 
against them under Mohammed-bin ‘Ali, who fell on the enemy before day- 
break at a place called Mankal, where the southern part of the Fort abuts 
on the seashore. The millstones of war revolved amongst them, and after 
‘ severe engagement Mohammed retired with his forces to the fort of Lawé. 
‘They continued to besiege the Fort until Seyf-bin Mohammed sent to them, 
_ begging to be allowed safe egress from the place. The Wali gave him the 
required guarantee, and he evacuated the fort with his followers, on whips. 
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the Wali entered it, During the siege, the Wali had received Assintance 
from Nisir-bin Katan and the men of the el-Umir, ‘Abdullah having placed 
a governor there returned himself to the Inuim, 

The Imam afterwards raised another army, in command of which he 
place! Mes‘id-bin Ramadhan and ordered him to lead them te Maskat. 
He marched until he arrived at the well ealled el-Raleh'® at ol-Matrels. 
There the millstones of death revolved between the Musalmins and tho 
unbehevers, and God granted victory to the former, who demolished the 
high towers of Maskat. Many of the unbelievers were slain, after which 
they sued for peace, which was granted to them by the Wali, on condition 
of their restoring all the property of the cl--Umir, which was in their pos- 
session, and also that of the Shi'ahs" of Sohir, On their submitting to 
these terms, the Wali assured them of safety, and after obtaining from 
them pledges of good faith, returned to the Imam. 

Mani‘-bin Sinan meanwhile ceased not to cherish secret enmity against 
the Imam and to preach rebellion against his Government. So Madddd- 
bin Holwan asked permission of the Imam to compass Mini's death by 
stratagem. The Imam having consented, Maddad wrote to Mani‘, inviting 
him to come to the fort of Lawé and expressing himself in such kind lan- 
guage that it disposed the other to accede, Now the Wali of Lawa at that 
time was Hatidh-bin Seyf. El-Maddad ceased not to ply the ‘Omeyri with 
letters couched in terms of friendly advice, and to adjure him on the true 
fuith not to allow suspicions of evil to enter his heart. Mani‘ rejoiced at 
this and placed confidence in Maddad’s counsels. He was then residing at 
the town of Dibba, from which place he rode into Sobar, where he halted 
some days awaiting further advices from Maddad, ‘The latter renewed the 
promises he had made, and fixed a certain night on which he engaged he 
should have admission to the Fort, on which Mani‘ rode to Lawa and alight- 
ed in the town. | ; 

On the appointed night, the Wali dispersed his forces and caused them 
to wander about the strects, as if about to depart; it being, however, ar- 
ranged amongst them that they should concentrate on Mani‘ from the right 
and left. Before Mani‘ was aware of their intentions, the troops had sur- 
rounded him from both sides, and he was seized and slain on the spot, and 
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The Imam next prepared a force, the command of which he *— 
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a flanking tower connected by a wall with the fort, and in this tower were 
stationed a body of the garrison who kept up a fire by night and day. On 
the sea wide there were also two ships of the Christians, which by the fire 
of their guns protected the fort from assault by the Musalmans. The 
latter determined to attack the tower, which they seized by a night assault, 
and from thence they gained possession of the fort, one of the leaders of the 
army was placed there as Wali. More troops came up afterwards, amongst 
them a body of the el-Dahamish and Khamis-bin Mahzam. There was also 
another Fort situated on the seashore held by the el-Efrenj."*. The Imam's 
army entered this place by day and took possession of it, and besieged those 


* who were in the fort, which they occupied themselves. The power of the 
unbelievers was humbled, and they sued for peace, which was granted them, 
- and they evacuated the fort, in which the Wali placed a garrison. Leaving 


with the latter a portion of his army ‘Ali-bin Ahmed, they returned with 
the remainder to Nezwaé. The Imém was rejoiced at his arrival and at the 
news of the capture of el-Sir. 

The Imam next — Hafidh-bin Seyf, the Wali of Lawä, who had 
¢ a body of el“Amir with him, to proceed and build a fort against Sobar, 
“a some of the inhabitants of which town had been inviting him to take the 
? place. The Wali accordingly summoned all in the neighbourhood from 
i the towns of the Bena-Khalid, Bend-Lim, and the el--Amar, and a numer- 
= ous force assembled. ‘The Wali then marched on Sohdr and passed the 


> night in the village of ‘Amak, Next day, in the forenoon, he reached Sohdr 
= district without being discovered by any of his enemies. This was on the 
last day of el-Moharram, A. H. 1043 [A. D. 1633]. He encamped in a 
quarter of Sohir, called el-Bid‘ah, and the Musalmans commenced an at- 
tack on the unbelievers. The combat raged fiercely for a time, the Chris- 
_ tians keeping up a tire of cannon from the fort. The Wali then changed 
his position, the fighting and cannonading continuing. A cannon shot 
pierced through the ranks of the besiegers until it reached the “ Mejlis” of 
. - -stthe Wali and struck Rashid-bin ‘Abbad, who thus suffered the death of a 
martyr. A fort was then erected by the Wali’s orders, and he took up his 
c position in it. There ceased uot to be warfare between them night and 
1 day.” 
— ⸗ After this the Kadhi Khamni--bin Satid of el-Rostak proceeded with . 
his followers to the village of Dusher,* where he received 4 message from 
the Christians asking for peace, which request he granted. 
| — * Afterwards he sent on his messengers to Maskat and, having mounted 
himself, rode to cl-Matreh, where he was met by the leaders of the Chtis- 
- ‘tians, and terms of peace wore agreed upon. Khamis thereupon ordered the 
Li: _ sbendonmont of the strong, positions he bad oceupied against them, and 
——— free —— to be re-established with the town. In this 
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The Imfim next deepatched a force against Sir, which besieged and 
took that place. A portion of the force went to Keriyat, where the Chris- 
tians possessed a Fort. The Musalmans erected a fort there and took 
that of the Christians. Thus the Imam aequired possession of the whole 
Kingdom of ‘Onin excepting Sohidr and Maskat. 
Meanwhile Nasir-bin Katan continued to make raids into ‘Oman evory 
year from el-Ahsa,’® carrying off cattle and pillaging the country and re. 
turning to el-Ahsi. The Imm therefore wrote to his Wali, Mohammed- 
bin Seyf el-Howkéni, directing him to obtain information of Nigir’s move- 
ments, and as soon as he heard of his approach, to intercept him with an army 
beyond the frontier of ‘Oman. The Wali accordingly collected a force of 
“ Beda” and “ Hadhr,” and when he heard of Nagir’s approach advanced 
to meet him. Nasir hearing of the Imém's army made for el-Dhafreh and * 
entered its fort, the Benu-Vas assisting him, Thence he sent messenge 
to the Wali to sue for peace. The Wali being in straits for provisions, and 
distant from his supplies, agreed to make peace on condition of Nasir re- 
storing all plundered property in his possession and paying compensation 
for what had been continued, after which the Wa4li retired with his fol- ‘ 
lowers. Nasir, however, collected the Bedouins of el-Dhafreh and proceeded ‘ 
to attack the fort of el-Jow, of which Ahmed-bin Khalf was Wali. Nasir 
being joined by all the inhabitants, who aided him against the Wali, laid 
siege to the fort; but the Walis of el-Batineh and el-Dhahireh, hearing of . 
this, sent succours to Ahmed-bin Khalf, and the enemy's forces retired from — 
the district. The chief Wali then came with an army from Nezwa, and | 
ordered the demolition of all the Forts of el-Jow, except that of the Im4m, 
and the enemies were dispersed. ‘Omeyr-bin Mohammed fled to the Chris- 
tians at Sohar, and others made for the hill pass of Julfar, where they took 
to highway robbery and pillaging the districts. The Walis proceeded 
against them, and some were killed and others fled. The Wali having seiz- 
ed their camels returned to ‘Omin. Nasir-bin Katan then led his followers to 
el-Batineh, and made raids on the camels of the Beni-Khdlid and Bent- , 
Lam." They also plundered the women of their ornaments and clothes, -G 
after which they retired to el-Ahsdé. Soon after, he again invaded ‘Oman, — 
and advanced towards el-Batineh, in order to pillars that district. The 
~~ Imim, however, assembled an army to repel him, and placed in command 
‘Ali-bin Ahmed, supported by Mohammed-bin Salt el-Riyami, ‘Ali-bin ah 
hammed-el-‘Ibri, and Ahmed-bin Belhasan el-Bisheri. They p to. 
the town of Lawa, where they encountered Nasir-bin Katan and his for * — 
An engagement occurred, in which Nisir was worsted, and fled to Majis, 
pursued by the Wali and his followers. Nasir then — el-Shemäl, 
and the Wali rode in pursuit. ‘The first to aa vagir — 
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, faithful,’* who overtook him at a place called el-Khards. This advanced 
party of the Musalmins having been assailed by Nagir's force before the 
main body of the Imam’s army came up, they were slain to a man, God 
alone is Immortal! When the army arrived at the spot, they saw their 
comrades lying dead, and not a man of Nadsir's force was in sight. 

About this time Hamid, e/iag Mohammed-bin ‘Othman, attacked the 
district of el-Sirr, where Mohammed-bin Seyf el-Howkani was Wali. Sa‘id- 
bin Khalfin, who happened to be in el-Sirr at the time, demanded an inter- 
view with Ibn-Hamid, and they met at el-Ghabbi, in the mosque of el- 
Shari‘ah, when Sa‘id demanded restitution of the property they had plunder- 
° ed; but the other refused and became still more insolent and audacious, so 

that Sa‘id was obliged to have him imprisoned in irons in the fort of el- 
F Ghabbi. Sa‘id then preceeded to el-Rostak and informed the Imam of the 
izure of Mohammed-bin ‘Othman at el-Ghabbi. The Iméim ordered him 
to be brought to el-Rostak, and he was accordingly conveyed there in fet- 
ters, and remained in confinement for seven months when he died, 
_™ The Imim soon after raised another army under command of Sa‘id-bin 
wae Khalfan, supported by ‘Omeyr-bin Mohammed-bin Jafir, This force pro- 
ceeded with the design of seizing the camel herds of Nasir-bin Katan el- 
Hilali. Before they reached the spot where the camels were, they were 
encountered, at a place named el-Sha‘ib near el-Dhafrah, by the Bent-Yas, 
, and a battle ensued, in which the leader of the Bend-Yas, Sakeyr-bin ‘T's, 
and his brother Mohammed with a number of the tribe were slain. On 
this they sued for peace, which the Wali granted, and the army returned. 
The Imam then directed them to proceed to a place called Daghfis, where 
Niasir-bin Katan had herds of camels. They succeeded in capturing these 
; camels, which were made over to the charge of ‘Omeyr-bin Mobhammed-bin 
Jafir, but the latter’s brother, at the instigation of others, restored the 
camels to Nasir-bin Katan. ‘The latter and his followers ceased not to pil- . 
: lage ‘Oméin until he became the dread of “Beda” and “Hadhr,” and the 
people of the desert sought refuge in the villages. On the occasion of oné 
of his raiding expeditions, Nasir halted with his army in the south, and sent ~ 
a a body of his people to close the passes, The Im&m sent an army against 
vi? him under Seyf-bin Malik and Seyf-bin Abul-Arab, The advanced guard 
a of the Imim’s force came suddenly on Nagir's force and, being few in com- 
ss parison with the latter, they were all slain, Niigir then withdrew to el-Ahsé, 
= and the Imdm’s army returned. 
“4 After this God aided the Imam of the Musalmins against all wrong- ; 
A doers, whom he ejected from their habitations and removed with the strong 
| arm. He took pledges from the disallected and humbled their leaders, 
ice” ~ erushed the tyrannical, and checked all oppressors. God was on his side and 
- bestowed His grace on him, so that el-Islim was exalted and shone forth, 
: ¥ : 
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whilst evil and wrong-doing hid their heads. Justice was extended to all 
the people of ‘Oman, whether “ Bedi" or“ Hadhr.” There remained only 
the party of Christians, who held out within the walls of Maskat, and these 
had suffered from war to such an extent that they had become weal, and 
their power was falling to decay. Their allies were dispersed, and death 
and slaughter had well nigh done their work on the majority of them, 

Then God decreed that the Imam should die, and this event occurred 
on Friday ten days before the end of Rabi* ul-Akhir, A. H, 1050 [A. D 
1640), his reign having lasted twenty-six years. All the just were content 
with, nay devoted to him. He was buried at Nezwad, where his tomb is 
well known. 

Tue Iva‘ Suvpa'x-prs Serr. On the same day on which the Imam ; 
Nazir-bin Murshid-bin Malik expired, the Musalmans elected his cousin a 
the Imim Sultan-bin Seyf-bin Malik, This Prince ruled justly, and was” 
active and diligent in the service of God, failing in no respect. He waged 
war,on the Christians, who still remained in Maskat, and personally con- 
ducted the operations against them until God gave him the victory over 
them and he took the place.*° He continued afterwards to carry on war 
against them by land and sea wherever he found them, and succeeded in 
taking many of their towns and ships, and enriched himself with much 
booty taken from them. It is said that he built the fort which is at Nezwaé 
entirely from the spoil of Sirr, and it took him twelve years to complete 
the work. He also constructed the aqueduct of el-Birkeh, which is between 
Izki and Nezwa, but nearer to the former place. It is probable that strict- 
ures were passed on him as regards his Imamship on account of his engag- 
ing in commerce, as he had agents who were known to trade on his account, 
In his time there were many learned men in‘Omin. Wealth also increased, 
and the country was prosperous and brilliant, the people gratefully enjoy- 
ing tranquillity. The harvests were abundant and prices low. He was 
affable to his subjects and liked by all, He used to walk out without a 
guard and sit and converse with the people. He would salute all, great or | 

» little, slave or free. Thus he continued assiduously to administer the Go- — 
yvernment until his death, which occurred on Friday morning, the 16th 
of 'Thul-Ka‘deh, A. H. 1090 [4th October, 1680.) His body was interred = 
where the Imam Nasgir-bin Murshid had been buried. . 

Tue Ima’ Ber‘ansn-new Suvta’s. They then elected his son Bel‘arab- 

=: bin Sultan-bin Seyf-bin Malik. This prince was generous and beneficent, ia 
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souls went to perdition from following the opinions and advice of the fool- 
ish, 

The Imam, having gone on an expedition to el-Shemal, on his return 
was forbidden entry to Nezwa by ‘the inhabitants, on which he went to 
Yabrin. 

Tie Ima’m Serr-brw Sunta’s. The majority of the people of ‘Oman 
then assembled, and conferred the Imamate on his brother Seyf-bin Sultan ; 
but I conceive that most of them entered into the matter from fear of con- 
sequences, and that some suffered for refusing to join in the plot. 

Seyf then went against his brother, and took all the forts of ‘Oman, 

* except Yabrin which he besieged, and fighting continued until Bebarab died 

in the castle. His adherents begged to be allowed to quit the place unmo- 

lested, and Seyf consented. I imagine that some of the learned continued 

7 ~ to regard Bel‘arab as Imam up to the time of his death, looking on Seyf 
as a rebel against his brother. 

After that, Seyf subdued all ‘Oman and ruled justly, protecting the 
weak from the strong, and inspiring the tribes of ‘Oman and other countries 
: with fear, He made war on the Christians in every country, drove them 
z from their abodes and uprooted them from places where they had establish- 
ed themselves. He wrested from them Bender-Mombdésah, Jeziret el-Kha- 
dhra,“ Kilwah, Battah, and other places belonging to them. ° 

‘Oman became very prosperous, and the Imam constructed many aque- 
ducts, and planted date trees and other descriptions of trees, The Imam 
amassed much wealth, and possessed many male and female slaves, for he 
was very greedy of wealth. ‘Oman was strong and prosperous under his 
sway, and he went on in this manner until he died at el-Rostak and was 
buried there. His death occurred on Friday night, three days before the 
end of Ramadhan, A. H. 1120 [A, D. 1708.) 

Tue Inca’ Scrtra's-prs Sevr-ni~s Ma‘iik was then elected Imam and 
governed firmly and diligently, warring against the foes by land and by sea, 
‘He attacked the Persians in several places, and drove them from their pos- 
sessions, He also built the fort of el-Hazam, and removed from el-Rostak 
‘to that place. He expended all the wealth he had inherited from his father, 
| and moreover borrowed lacs from the property of the mosques and religious 

— endowments. He attacked and took el-Bahrein; and neither the people of 
. ‘Omin, nor of any other country, ventured to stir against him. At length, 
bs he died in the fort of el-Hazam, on Wednesday five days before the end of 

. Jumadf el-Akhir, A. H. 1131 [A. D. 1718), and was buried there. 


o 





Ss Thereupon there occurred a difference between the el-Yatdrabeh and : 
7s the heads of the tribes, who were clannish and touchy. They wished to * 
elect in the Inamꝰs place his son Seyf, who was still of unripe years. i 

®  -—>—_ But the men of learning, as well as the daughter of the Imm Seyf, : 
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desired that the Imaémate should be conferred on Mohenndé-bin Sultdn, con- 
sidering him worthy of the position and powerful enough to maintain it, 
They were moreover not aware of anything in his character ar conduct which 
should exclude him from reigning. They argued also that the Imamate of 
a boy was not allowable in any cireumstances. It would not be lawful for 
him to lead the. prayers ; how then could he be Imam of the country, to 
govern it, and have power over the property, lives, and honor of the people P 
When it was not lawful for him to take possession of his own property, how 
could it be right that he should have charge of the property of God, or of 
orphans, or of absentees, and others incapacitated for the administration of 
their affairs ? 

The Sheykh ‘Adi-bin Suleiman el-Thahali perceived that the people 
favoured the claims of the Imim’s son, and though he did not consider him- 
self justified in assisting them in that course, he feared that, as the assombled 
people were armed, opposition might induce them to use their weapons and 
lead to bloodshed. Accordingly he wished to silence them and break up 
the assembly. So he said to them ‘Seyf is “ Amam” or “ before you” On 
this, they proclaimed him Imam, and fired the guns to announce the event. 


The news spread throughout ‘Oman that Seyf-bin Sultan was Imam. Whien, | 


however, the commotion had subsided, and people had quicted down, they 
brought the Sheykh Muhenn4 secretly into the fort and elected him Imam. 
This was in the same month and year in which Sultan-bin Seyf died. 

‘Tre In’'am Munenna-nrx Svrpix. The new Imam applied himself to 
the Government, and the people enjoyed tranquillity during his time. He 
abolished the custom duties at Maskat, and appointed no agent to reside 
there, so that the inhabitants made profit by the of the place, Prices 
fell and the harvests were rich. None of the lea refused allegiance to 
Muhenné. He continued to reign for one year when he was slain. I shall, 





if it be the will of God, narrate the circumstances attending his slaughter, | 


t+ 


and the causes of the disturbances which took place in ‘Oman and of the 
condition to which the affairs of its people tended, in a separate book. 


Book VII. 


Account of the Civil Ware in ‘Omén and of the state to which the country 
was reduced. A. D. 1718 to A. D. 1728, 


After the election of Muhenné-bin Sultan, the el-Ya‘érabeh and people | 
of el-Rostak ceased not to cherish enmity against him and the Kadhi ‘Adi- · 
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inhabitants were not guiltless of treason towards the Imam Muhennd, The 
latter had gone to Felej el-Bazil in the districts of el-Jow, but as soon as 
he heard this intelligence, he returned to el-Ro«tak and «pared no effort to 
meet the emergency. He called on the people of ‘Omén to aid bim against 
the enemy, but they did not respond to his call and abandoned him to his 
fate, The people of el-Rosték had besieged him inthe Fort. Ya‘rab, 
hearing this, came from Muaskat to el-Rostak, and suwinomoned Muhenn’ to 
come forth from the Fort, offering him safe-conduct for himeelf and follow- 
ers and property.’ Muhennd reflected on his position: abandoned as he 
was and unaided by any of the people of ‘Oman, he was evidently helpless, 
and accordingly accepted the proffered terms and came down from the Fort. 
By this act, his Iinimate came to an end, Notwithstanding the promises 
8 of ‘security, he was immediately seized, fettered, and placed in the stocks, 
‘ with one of his companions. Soon after, some of his enemies’ servants came, 
* and slaughtered them both as they lay bound and helpless. Ya‘rab then 
- assumed the reins of government, but did not aspire to the Imamate, which 
office pertained to his cousin Seyf-bin Sultan, contenting himself with acting 
as regent for the latter, who was too young to assume the Government 
himself. All the Forts of ‘Oman surrendered to them, and all the tribes 
made their submission. This was in the year 1193 A. H. [A. D. 1720.) 
Matters went on in this way for a year, after which the Kadhi ‘Adi-bin 
Suleiman el-Thahali proposed to Ya‘rab that he should repent of all his mis- 
deeds, his oppression of the Musalméns, and his rebellion against Mohenné- 
bin Sultan and scisure of the Government of the Musalmins. In case of 
his doing this, Ya'rab would be absolved of the guilt of rebellion, and it 
would not be necessary for him to make restitution for what he had de- 
stroyed; for compensation is not incumbent on one who has repented and 
received absolution. Ya‘rab followed these counsels, on which he was made 
Imdm in the year 1194 A. H. [A. D. 1721.) 
Tie Inca’ Ya'ran-nry Bet‘anan. He then received charge of the 
Government in his own name and the various forts of ‘Omdén were surren- 
—~- dered to him. After remaining a few days at el-Rostak, he proceeded to 
s,s Negwa, which he entered on the 29th of el-Sha'ban of the same year. The 
people of el-Rostak were not content that Ya‘rab should be Imam, and 
displayed a preference for the Sayyid Seyf-bin Sultan. They constantly 
wrote to Bel‘arab-bin Nasir, the maternal uncle of the Seyyid Seyf-bin Sultan, 
| who Was at Nezwé with the Imam Ya‘rab. They ceased not to urge Bel'arah 
until he left Nezwa, on the 7th of Showwal of that year, and proceeded to 
lLRilad.Seyt, where he succeeded in binding the BenG-Hinah to support 
him by engaging to release them from the restrictions placed on them by 
the —Imém Naégir-bin Murshid in the matters of building, carrying arms, 
eo, He also. gave them rich presents, ‘They accordingly took him to el- 
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Rostak, where fighting went on, until they succeeded in ojecting the Wali 
from the place. They set fire to the gate of the Fort, and the whole front 
of the place was burnt, and many leaders of the Benti-Hinth, as also some 
chiefs of the Bena-'Adi, were burnt to death. From what I have gathered, 
it seems one hundred and fifty lives were lost by the fire. Many booke 
also were destroyed on this occasion, such as the “ Sayan ul-Shara‘,” * el. 
Musannif,” “ Kitab ul-Istikameh,” “ Mujlibat ul-Tilismét,” of about for ty 
volumes. Many other works were burnt, which were unique in ‘Oman, 
Through this fire a vast treasure was discovered. 

When intelligence of what the people of el-Rostak had done reached 
the Imam Ya‘rab, he detached a body of horsemen' under the command of 
the Sheykh Salih-bin Mohammed-bin Khalf el-Suleymi, and ordered them 
to proceed to el-Rostak ; but after reaching ‘Awébi, they were obliged to 
retreat, not being strong enough to fight. Belarab-bin Nasir then wrote 
to the Wali of Maskat, Himyer-bin Suleiman-bin Ahmed el-Riyamf, to surren- 
der that place to them, which he did, The town of Nakhl also was delivered up 
without a blow. The insurgents then sent forth a detachment under Malik 
bin-Seyf el-Ya‘rabi, who succeeded in taking Semail without opposition, the 
Wali evacuating the place. This was in the month of Thul-Ka‘deh of the 
same year. The Beni-Ridheh joined Milik, who next marched to Izki, 
which he took without any fighting. Ya‘rab then marched with his adherents 
of the Nezwa people and the BenG-Riyam, attended by the Kadhi ‘Adi-bin 
Suleiman el-Thahali, and came to Izki. The Sheykhs of that place declared 
for him, and came out to meet him with offers of hospitality and supplies. 
For two days he remained writing to Malik-bin Seyf, summoning him to 
come forth from the Fort. And as he refused to do so after that time, 
Ya‘rab commenced hostilities and fired twice on him with cannon. The 
detachment of the Bent-Hinah under Sahib el-‘Anbar? of el-Rostak, however, 


coming up against Ya‘rab, his army was scattered, and he, finding himself 


deserted, returned to Nezwa. The Kidhi‘Adi-bin Suleiman fled to el- 
Rostak, where the people seized him and Suleimin-bin Khalfan, and — 
them to the pillory, where they were slain by some of Bel‘arab-bin Nasir 
people, and their bodies were dragged through the streets by the people of 
el-Rostak, This occurred on the feast of the Hijj in the same year. Sithib 
elAnbir then proceeded to Nezw&, and commenced writing to Ya‘rab, 
urging him to come forth from the Fort. Some of the Nezwa people, also, 
. went to him and asked him to evacuate the place, in order to save 
> bloodshed. They did not cease importuning him to this end, until at 





Yabrin and abstaining from molesting him, They entered into a compact: 
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el“Anbir entered the Fort of Nezwa, and firing a salute from all the guns 
proclaimed Seyf-bin Sultan Imém. 

Tur Inds Sevr-nis Sucra’x. All the forts of ‘Omén were surren- 
dered to him, and all the tribes and towns submitted to his authority. 
Matters went on in this wise fortwo monthe all but three days, when it 
was the will of God to bring to pass what He had foreseen would befall the 
people of ‘Oman, on account of their fickle and changeable behaviour. For 
God does not send vicissitudes on a people until they are untrue to 
themselves, In the trials He senda, be who is steadfast in his religion is 
distinguished from the backslider and hypocrite. God said those words, 
“ Do men imagine it shall be suffictent for them to say,* we believe, while they 
be not proved ? We proved heretofore those who were before them ; for God 
will surely know those who are sincere, and He will surely know the liars.’ 

God then foresaw what was predestined to occur, that the actions of 
all men should come to light, and the evildoer suffer for his misdeeds, and 
the obedient be fortified, each being requited according to his good or evil 
deeds, like as pure gold is tested by fire. It has been said too, “ By trial 
is a man honored or despised.” 

When it was settled that Belarab-bin Nasir should administer the 
Government as regent, and that Seyf-bin Sultan was Imd4m, the various 
tribes and chiefs came to offer their congratulations on this. Bel‘arab-bin 
Nagir on this oceasion let fall threats against certain tribes, especially the 
Benti-Ghatir* and the people of Bahla, It is said when Mohammed-bin Nagir- 
bin ‘Amir el-Ghafiri came with a party of his tribe, the Seyyid Bel‘arab 
uttered menaces against them, on which Mohammed-bin Nagir retired deeply 
offended, and entered into correspondence with Ya‘rab-bin Bel‘arab and the 
people of Bahla, urging them to rise in revolt. He went also himself fo the 
Bedouins of el-Dhafrah, the Beni-Na‘im, Benti-Katab, and the rest. 

Bel‘arab on his part sent to invite the chiefs of Nezwa to join him, and 
a large number of them did so, and were received with honor, and desired 
to give their allegiance to Seyf-bin Sultan. He then sent a detachment* 
under his brother Suleiman-bin Nasir with orders to proceed by Wadi- 

‘Semaéil,and bring Ya‘rab to el-Rosték. He ordered the Nezwa people to 
accompany this force, but they ceased not to ask the chiefs of el-Rostak to 
intercede with him to excuse them from this duty until he consented. ‘The 
detachment proceeded as far as Fark, where they passed the night, and the 
people of Nezw4 sent them food and refreshments. Suddenly, they heard the 
firing of cannon fromthe Fort of Nezwé, and enquiring what had happened, 
were informed that Ya‘rab-bin Bel‘arab had entered the Fort. Thereupon 
they returned to Izki, where Suleiman-bin Nagir seized the Fort and 
remained in the town. Bel‘arab-bin Nagir had meanwhile despatched a 


second detachment against Ya'trab by way of el-Dhdhireh, but on their 
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reaching Bahla, the people of that place seized and imprisoned them there. 
A third party, which was sent to Wadi Beni-Ghafir, was defeated and 
retired to el-Rostak. 

Ya'rab, on the other hand, sent a detachment with two guns avainet 
Izki. When they arrived before the place, they opened fire on the Fort, 
but were worsted and retired to Nezwa after losing several men. He then 
sent another force against Izki. They halted for a day on the west side of 
the town, and the following morning saw them in retreat on Nezwa without 
having struck a blow. A third force, also, was sent which occupied the 
western side of Izki, and bombarded the Fort with cannon for about ten 
days, after which M4lik-bin Nasir arrived at Izki frofm el-Rostak, and, 
having been joined by the garrison, made a sortie on Ya‘rab’s troops, but 
was repulsed, The Bedouins of Vatrab's army attacked and plundered Sudda 
and the quarter named el-Rahha of Izki, and burned the abode of Himyer- 
bin Manir outside el-Rahha. The leaders of Ya‘rab’s force next attacked 
el-Yemen tribe, but were defeated, and one of the commanders, Mohammed. - 
bin Sa‘id-bin Ziyad of Bahla, was killed. | 

Malik-bin Nasir, having been told that the el-Nizar® had joined Ya‘rab’s 
men in the attack on the el-Yemen, sent for the Sheykhs of the former clan 
and placed them in irons in the chief mosque, He then sent to the people of 
el-Sharkiyeh, and a large army of them came to his aid. The Bend-Hinaih = 
also came in large numbers, and the whole having united at Izki attacked 
Ya'rab’s foree. The drums and a small body of men were sent out by the 
side of el-Manzaliyeh, and the main body marched out from the directions of 
el-‘Atab on Friday at sunset, A great battle was fought, in which the 
musketry rattled like peals of thunder, and swords flashed like lightning. 

The result was the defeat of Ya'rab’s army. The slaughter was great: 
from what I have heard, three hundred men fell on both sides, but God 


knows ! 
Nisgir-bin Malik then marched with his followers on the town of Manh, 


and a detachment attacked Faleyj of Wadi el-Hajar, killed many of ‘he 
inhabitants, and plundered all that they found in the place. They then _— 
burned down the houses of Zakit and Mahydal, after which they reached. 
. Manh, where they plundered the “ Hujreh” of Ma‘mad, burned the houses, A— 
* and slew numbers of the inhabitants, who were dispersed in all directions. oF 
| They next marched on Nezwa, and pitched their camp at the mosque of “2 
el-Makhass of Fark, and laid siege to Nezwé. ‘They destroyed the cultivas -⸗- 
4 tion, and burned many sugar-cane fields of el-Heyli and el-Khadhrä. They 
also burned the houses of Fark, and committed depredations everywhere. 
The people of Nezwa and Ya‘rab’s followers sallied out migge oh —1 | 
—— — to es in which several were “slain on —— tide, b a 
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every day: many were killed and the people of Nezw& experienced much 
suffering, 

At length, a great battle was fought, the like of which we have not 
heard of the forces of. The forces of Malik were well nigh put to flight only ; 
when half of them had fled, the remainder were unable to escape, as the enemy 
had surrounded them like a ring. Despairing of escape from slaughter, they 
madoa desperate rally and fought with fury. The Nezwa men, on the other 
hand, thought victory secured, and many commenced to plunder, each one 
trusting to his comrades to keep watch. In this situation, a body of MaAlik’s 
men made a determined attack on them and routed them. In their flight 
they lost numbers in killed and wounded. The enemy pursued as far as a 
place called Jannir el-Khoseh, near the bend of el-‘Akr, slaying and 
eapturing. <A great number of the inhabitants of Nezwa fell on that day. 
Belarab then returned to his camp, and for some time desultory skirmishing 
daily occurred. At length, Malik marched out with all his foree, ex- 
cepting only a few, whom he left to guard his camp, and advanced as far 
as Hint of el-‘Akr. His plan was to attack that place from the enclosed 
garden of Showeykh, making loopholes in the wall for musketry. The 
people of Nezwa, however, sallied out against him, and the millstones of war 
revolved amongst them for an hour of that day, at the end of which Malik- 
bin Nasir was slain, and his forces were routed and forced to retreat to their 
eamp. They remained encamped there, but were much weakened by the 
fall of Nasir. Fighting nevertheless continued between them and the 
people of Nezwa, until Mohammed-bin Nasir the Ghafiri arrived with his 
foree from el-Gharbiyeh, after having fought several severe battles at Wadi 
el-Sakal and in el-Jow, and at Dhank and el-Ghabbi. I refrain from deserib- 
ing these actions to avoid prolixity, and as moreover they are well known, 

Mohammed-bin Nasir now ordered an attack to be made ona body of 
the enemy in el-Makhadh. His forces accordingly attacked and surrounded 
them, and the fire of matchlocks was sustained from morning till night. 
When night fell, Mohammed-bin-Nasir ordered an assault to be made_on 
them from the el-Sakal side along the Wadi leading to Fark. The attack 
succeeded, and morning found the place completely evacuated, not one of 
the enemy being left in it, all having fled, At this time, the Seyyid Ya'rab 
was ill. Mohammed-bin Nasir then returned to Nezwi, where he remained 
a few days, after which he ordered his army to march on el-Rostak. 

The siege of Nezwa had lasted two months all but six days, 

On arrival at el-Rosték, Mohammed-bin Nasir encamped with his 
entire force at Felej el-Sharat. His men desired to assault a tower in which 
‘Ali-bin Mohammed Sahib el-‘Anbor had ensconced himself; but Mohammed- 


bin Nagir restrained them until Sahib elAnbar and file snsboommenced 


hostilities, when the assault was ordered, A severe fight ensued, in which 
M x . 
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* Sahib el“Anhbor and many of bis people were «lain and the remainder routed. 

Mohammed-lbin Nasr then returned to Felej el-Sharat, and, on the following 
day, enterod Felej el-Madra, where Bel'arab-bin Nasir mot him asa tip 
plicant. Mohammed agreed to make peace on condition of his surrendering 
the Fort of el-Rostak, and all other Forts in his POssOssION. 

They accordingly proceeded together to the Fort of el-Rostak. Now 
Bel‘arab meditated treachery towards Mohammed-bin Nasir, but the latter, 
shrewd and cautious, declined to enter except with his men, and when all 
had entered, he entered also, As soon as they were in, his troops commenced 
to yallage the town, and they abducted so many children that they were sold 
into foreign countries. This treatment was the requital of their evil doing 
amdof their treatment of the Kadhi of tho Masalmans ‘Adi-bin Suleiman, 
“ Verily God will net change Hia grace which is in men, until they change 
the disposition in their souls by win." The death of Ya‘rab-bin Bel‘arab 
eccurmed whilst Mohammed-bin Nasir was at el-Rostak, thirteen days before 
the expiry of Jumadi el-Ukhra, A. H. 1135. [A. D. 1723}. The people of 
Neaws, however, fearing the enemy would attack them, concealed the fact 
for nearly tifty daya. 

Mohammed-bin Nasir ordered Bel‘arab to be imprisoned in fetters, 
after he had commanded him to surrender all the Forts in his possession, 
There remained only Maskat and Birkeh* in the hands of the Bend-Hinéh., 
Mohammed-bin Nagir remained at el-Rostak and proclaimed Seyf-bin Sultan 
Imam. 

The people of el-Rostak fled to the hills and valleys. I have heard that 
in 4 cavern, in the direction of the district of Mahaélil, were found the bodies 
of about one hundred women and children, who had perished of thirst, afraid 
to return to el-Rostak lest they should be carried off and sold into slavery. 

Three days after he took el-Rosték, Mohammed-bin Na&gir was joined 
by a re-inforeement of about fifteen hundred men of the Benti-Koleyb and 
Benu-Ka‘b, armed with matehlocks and spears, There also arrived Rahmeh- 
bin Matr-bin Rahmeh el-Hawali with about 5000“ Beda” and “* Hadhr,” 
arnonget whom were some who did not understand Arabic? and were unable 
to distinguish friend from foe. | 

Kbalf-bin Mulbdrik, known as el-Kasir [or the Dwarf], a native of el- 
Ghashb, who was not at el-Rosték during the fighting, took possession of 
the Forts of Birkeh and Maskat, having with him the Bend-Hinah, 
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Likewise Mohammed-bin ‘Adi-bin Suleiman el-Thahali, with the mon he had 
brought from el-Sir, Also Mohammod-hin Nader el-Harrici with hie clan. 
All these proceeded, each in command of his own division, until they reached 
Mesna‘é, There a letter arrived from the ent-Hinih, addressed by Kara 
¢l-Darmaki to Rahmel-el-Hawall <aying: “ Do not come farther against as, 
as we are coming to meet you,” in the ecime of a threat. When Hahmeh 
read the letter, he understood ite meaning, and at once ordered an advance 
on Barka, sending soonte ahead to that place. The latter finding Kara 
and his followers advancing against Rahineh, returned with the intelligence, 
Ralimeh encountered them at a place called el-Kasim. Kodheyb el-Hawali 


“ charged the enemy on horseback, followed closely by the remainder of the 
P force. Ten of the enemy were killed, and Kar‘a anid hie followers were routed. 
* Kodheyb received a slight wound. HKahmeh then moved bie men cactward, 


and halted at el-Hifri,”” which belongs to the el-Jibar, to allow he men reet 
and refreshment. Thence he sent out his scouts, who reported that Khalf- 
bin Mubarik el-Kagir had moved by land and sea with an innumerable 
force. Those on the side of Mohammed-bin Nasir amounted to 514) men, 
“ Bedi” and “ Hadhr" of various tribes. The rival armies encountered to 
the west of Barka, and a severe contest ensued. Rahmeh's men had cannon, 
with which they fired on the vessels which were om the sea, and freed them 
to stand further out. ‘The battle ended in the defeat of Khalf-bin Mabarik, 
who mounted a camel and fled. His forees were broken and pureed by 
thoee of Mohammed-bin Nagir, who slew and captured many, until fediag 
no refuge from slaughter many plunged inte the sea, and endeavoured to 
gain the ships. These, however, had put to sea, and they failed to reach 
them. The victors meanwhile kept up a fire oo them until all poruhed. 
The bodies were thén stripped of arms and all else on them. When the 
dead bodies were thrown up by the sea, they found the sumberof killed 
amounted to 1012 men. ‘The remainder of the fugitives were pursacd until 
they entered the Fort of Barka. The adhorents of Mohammed-bin Nagu 
then encamped by the side of the hill at Barkaé, and laid siege to the Fort, 
Four days afterwards, the garrison embarked in the ships, and went to 
Maskat, leaving only a few men in the Fort, the town being empty. The 
ss army of Mohammed-bin Nasir then returned to el-Rostdk, and Rahmeh 
returned to his own country. 

) - Mohammed-bin Nasir remained a time in el-Rostak, where he had so 
he recovered, he ordered an expedition to proceed to Yankal, He placed in 
ss @l-Rosték ax Wali Mobammed-bin Nagir el-Harrési, and with him im the 
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with them DBelarab-bin Nasir and all the Ya‘trabeh in fetters," and 
proceeded until they reached Makaniydét. Mohammed-bin Niagir’s stay at el- 
Rostak had lasted about two months. Onarrival at Makaniyat, he sent to 
the tribes of Dhahireh and ‘Oman and to the Benti-Yas, summoning them 
to his aid. They obeyed his call, and a large army of about 12,000 men 
assembled under him, His camp was at Felej el-Manidereh, on the Yankal 
side, On summoning the people of the town to surrender the Fort to him, 
they failed to do so, and returned him noanswer. In the morning, he 
moved his camp, intending to occupy the high ground, above the source of 
the el-Mohidith stream of el-Bathé. The Beni-‘Ali and their allies of 
Yankal opposed him, and a severe conflict occurred, in which many of the 
Benu-Ali were slain, notably the son of their Sheykh Suleiman-bin Sélim. 
On Mohammed-bin Nasir’s side, Salim-bin Ziyad el-Ghafiri, Seyf-bin Nasir 
el-Shakeyli and one other were wounded. 

Mohammed-bin Nasir then encamped on the heights above the fountain 
head of the el-Mohidith stream, and besieged the garrison, firing on them 
from guns and matchlocks. Another engagement was fought, in which 
many were killed. On the side of Mohammed-bin Nasir there fell the 
Wali of Dhank, Mohammed-bin Khalf el-Kuyddhi, and one of his cousins. 
They then cut off the supply of water by breaking up the aqueduct, on 
which the garrison accepted terms, and agreed to surrender the Forts. 
Intelligence next reached Mohammed-bin Nasir that Sa‘id-bin Haweyd 
had entered el-Seleyf with his followers and joined the el-Stdwafeh, who 
sided with the Bent-Hinah, He accordingly directed his army on el-Seleyf, 
and on arrival there sent a message to Sa‘id-bin Haweyd and the people of 
el-Seleyf, inviting them to make their submission, but they declined. A 
number of the el-Saawafeh of Ten‘am, however, joined Mohammed-bin 
Nasir, and tendered their allegiance, He then attacked the Fort of the el- 
Murashid of el-Seleyf, and overturned the walls, burying under the ruins 
all the men, women, and children, who were within the place. Sa‘id-bin 
Haweyd then requested safe passage for himself and his followers to his 
own district. Mohammed-bin Nasir acceded to his request, and not only 
allowed him free egress, but supplied him with provisions for hia journey. 
After this, there only remained at el-Seleyf the Forts of the el-Sudwafeh 
and the el-Mandderch. The latter seeing what had befallen the el- 
Murdashid, made their submission to Mohammed-bin Nagir, who par 
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this, peace was concluded. Meanwhile Khalf-bin Mubdarik el-Kasir, seeing 
Mohammed-bin Nasir engaged in the siege of el-Seleyf, laid siege to el- 
Rostak. Now Saba‘ el-‘Am@ri had previously taken the Fort of Sohar. 
When Sinan-bin Mohammed el-Mahthar el-Ghéfiri, the warden of the 
Fort, was killed, Mohammed-bin Négir el-Harrisi and his followers came 
forth from the Fort of el-Rosték, and, Khalf-bin Mubdrile entering, the 
place was surrendered to him. 
Saba‘ el-"Amari had meanwhile taken the Fort of Sohar, and Moham- 
med-bin Nasir found himself unable to return from el-Seleyf and march to 
the relief of el-Rostak and Sobdr, for fear his enemies in el-Dhahireh should 
become too strong for him, * 
= Khalf el-Kasir then moved against the Fort of el-Hazam, the Wall of - 
which was ‘Omer-bin Salih-bin Mes‘ad el-Ghafiri. He besieged the place, 
and diverted the course of the stream which supplied it with water. He 
then sent a message to the Wali, offering safe passage for him and his men, 
on condition of their evacuating the Fort. The Wali refused, and wrote to 
Mohammed-bin Nasir to inform him of what had occurred, and that they 
had no water except a small quantity in «a cistern. Mohammed, accordingly, 
having made peace with the people of el-Seleyf and razed their Fort, 
proceeded to el-Hazam with an innumerable army, and when he reached 
~e- that place, fell upon Khalfs forces. After many had been slain, the latter 
took to flight, leaving their arms, ammunition, and provisions beliind. 
Mohammed-bin Nasir then returned to el-Dhahireh without visiting el- 
Rostak, his object being Bilad-Seyt. Having assembled a numerous force 
of “Bedé” and “ Hadhr,” he marched from el-Dhahireh to Bilad-Seyt. 
The inhabitants refusing to comply with his summons to submission, he 
- laid siege to the place, and his men having assaulted, slew many of the 
le. 
— He next attacked el-'Aridh, which belonged to the Bent-Adi, and took 
that place, and also Ghamar. The uplands of the Benu-Hinah fell into his 
hands, and none of that tribe remained in them, Some were slain, and 
“those who asked quarter were sent away in safety, In the attack on Bilad- 
Seyt, about ten of Mohammed-bin Nagir's men were slain and several 
wounded, He then ordered his army to Nezw4, where he remained about six 
i i months, during part of the winter, until harvest time. Having summoned 
a the people of the Manah [or Manh] district to submit to him, they refused, 
go he sent a force against them which surrounded them, and cut down their 
date trees at Felej el-Fikein and Jarr-‘Ali, and, when their property was | 
 <@estro mude their submission, | 
ett Fe vimmed-bin Nagit then returned to el-Dhihireh, and, halting at el- * 
quabi of el-Sirr, busied himself raising a fresh army, until he had collected a J 
~— .Jarge number of “ Beda” and“ Hadhr." He ordered the people of el-Dhahireh — 
: ; . 
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to convey the fresh dates to el-Hazam, and with them he sent the people of 
Wadi Beni-Ghafir and their belongings. He then set out with all his forces 
for the settlements of the el-‘Awamir in el-Sharkiyeh. He was met by the 
el‘Awamir and the Al-Wahibeh'” Bedouins and the Bend-Hinah, and a 
fierce battle took place, in which Mohammed-bin Nasir's followers were 
well nigh put-to flight; but they rallied and stood firm, and eventually 
the Bent-Hinah"™ were put to flight, and a great number of them was slain. 
The pursuit was kept up until they entered the Hujrech of el-‘AXkil, 
Mohammed-bin Nasir and his followers returned in triumph to Yabrin, 
accompanied by the Sexxid Seyf-bin Sultan. Mohammed-bin Nasir then 
returned to el-Dhahireh, to recruit*his forces, and, being joined by a large 
number, returned to Nezwa. He collected all the people of Nezwa, and 
Izki and Bahla, also the Bend-Riyim, and marched with them to Scikam, 
Thence he sent to summon Sa‘id-bin Haweyd el-Hinawi, and the followers 
who had joined him from el-‘Akir snd el-Ghaéfat, and, on their refusal to 
subimit, besieged them. Sa‘id-bin Haweyd then passed out, and proceeded 
through el-Dhahireh to Sohar, in order to raise men there and at Yankal, 
for the people of the latter place had broken the truce. A large force joined 
him, on which he returned to Amla and drew in his forces. He collected 
many of the Benu-Hinah from Wadi el-Ulaé and all their villages. When 
he reached Felej el-‘Aishi, he meditated an attack on Mohammed-bin Nasir 
and his followers. Sa‘id-bin Haweyd had been away collecting forces for 
seven months and seven days, and Mohammed-bin Nasir, fearing he might 
fall on him unawares, had distributed scouts throughout the districts, and 
these brought him the intelligence of the advance of Sa‘id with a large 
force. Mohammed ordered his troops to intercept him ere he reached the 
district, and they accordingly met the advancing foe at the entrance of el- 
Ghafat. <A great battle was fought, in which Sa‘id-bin Haweyd el-Hinawi 
was slain, and amongst those of his adherents who fell was Ghasn-el-‘Alawi, 
chief of Yankal. ‘The total number of Sa‘id’s followers slain was two 
hundred, the remainder dispersed. Mohammed-bin Nasir ordered recitations 
to be pronounced in every district of Bahl4 and Nezwä, and the towns of 
el-Dhahireh to celebrate his victory. 


His followers dragged the corpse of Sa‘id-bin Haweyd to the Fort of 


el-Ghafat, in which were his family, children, and followers, expecting that 
on beholding the sight, they would surrender; but they refused to do so. 
The siege was therefore continued for two months longer, when the garri- 


son, having eaten all their cattle, ran short of provisions. At this time — 
Mubiarik-bin Sa‘id-bin Bedr commanded the forces of Mohammed-bin Nasir, 
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who after the battle had returned to Yabrin. So, when their provisions 
were exhausted, and many had been slain, and their property destroyed, 
the garrison were granted terms on condition of their demolishing the Fort. o> e's 
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This they did with their own hands, on which they were suffered to depart 
in safety. 

The Fort of el--Akir continued, however, to hold out. 

Mohammed-bin Niagir then dismissed Mubarik-bin Sa‘id-bin Gedr, and 
appointed in his place Riashid-bin Sa‘id Rashid el-Ghafiri, who continued 
the siege of el-‘Akir, He had under his orders the men of Bahla, Nezwa, 
Izki, and el-Dhahireh, and also the Benti-Ghafir, and Bend-Riyam. They 

. 80 closely invested the place, that not a soul could enter or leave it. When 
the provisions were exhausted, the garrison sued for peace, which was grant- 
ed, the terms being the demolition of their Fort. They were accordingly 
obliged to demolish the walls, after losing all they possessed. There 
remained to them neither date trees nor water-courses, and they had con- 
sumed the whole of their cattle. So under these conditions they were 
granted peace and safety of their persons. After which the troops returned, 
each man to his native place. 

Mohammed-bin Nagir next prepared another force of “ Bedi’? and 
“Hadhr,” and marched on the towns of the el-Habis of el-Sharkiyeh, 
namely, Madheybi, and el-Rowdheh. Atthe former town, they encountered 
the army of Khalf-bin Mubarik el-Kasir, consisting of the el-Habis and 
others of the Benti-Hinah, In the battle which ensued, Khalf-bin Mubarik 
was defeated and forced to take refuge in the * Hujreh” of el-Madheybi. 
Mohammed-bin Nasir besieged them, and began to cut down the date trees, 
on which they sued for peace and quarter. Mohammed acceded, not know- 
ing that Khalf=bin Mubarik was with them in the “ Hujreb. " Afterwards a 
certain person came and informed him that Khalf was in the place, but it 
did not seem good to him to break the terms of peace. Khalf then fled 
from el-Madheybi, and Mohammed-bin Nasir pursued him with his army 
until he reached Ibra, which place Khalf entered, not imagining that Mo- 
hammed-bin Nasir would pursue him so far, He abode with the el-Harth,’* 
to whom Mohammed sent summoning them to submit themselves to him, 
and to eject Khalf from amongst them. On their refusing to do so, he 
made daily attacks on them, cutting down their date and other trees, and 

- © destroying their water-courses. Finding themselves powerless to cope with 

Mohammed-bin Nasir, they secretly sent away Khalf from amongst them. 
The latter who was head of the whole of the Bent-Hinah, proceeded to 
Maskat, After bis departure, Mohammed-bin Nasir made peace with the el- 
Harth, granting them an amnesty, and retiring from the place. The whole 
of el-Sharkiyeh submitted to him. He then returned to Yabrin, and tarried 
a space at that place, which was his favourite residence. 

He next went to el-Dhabireh and collected a numerous force there, with 

* a which he marched westwards, not one of his followers knowing whither he 

kta to proceed, Passing through the districts of — he col- 
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lected men from that tribe and the Beno-Väs, and led them to Nejd el- 
Jezi, traversing the district of the Bend-Koleyb, some of whom joined him, 
He then passed into the sea-board tract of el-Batineh, causing terror to the 
people of Sohar, without, however, attacking them, He then marched east- 
ward. The inhabitants of Fele] el-Howadsinch were alarmed lest he should 
destroy their valley. His troops seized and ate all the camels and cattle 
they found, Some amongst them had no conception who were their friends 


and who their enemies. Khalf-bin Mubarik having received intelligence of 


Mohammed's movements, encountered him at Aflaj-Ar‘ar. A severe con- 
test ensued, and Khalf’s followers took to flight, and he himself was shut 
up in a house. Mohammed-bin Nasir and his men went in pursuit of the 
flying enemy, not knowing of Khalfs being in that house. The latter, on 
his part, imagined that Mohammed satisfied with his victory had left him. 
Mohammed-bin Nasir then entered el-Rostik, and commenced destroying 
the water channels, and writing to the people, summoning them to” submit. 
As they refused, he destroyed the aqueducts of el-Meyser, Ba-Tha'lab, and 
el-Hammam, and cut down some date groves. The people of el-Rostak, 
being unable to sally forth to oppose him, at length thought of making 
their submission. 

Mohammed-bin Nagir now received intelligence that RaAshid-bin Sa‘id 
el-Ghafirkhad seized the Fort of Makaniydt, the Wali of which was Mub4a- 
rik-bin Sa‘id-bin Bedr, ‘This was caused by Rashid's jealousy of Mubarik 
on account of the preference shown for him by Mobammed-bin Nasir. The 
latter on hearing the news ordered his forees to march on el-Rostak, after 
having destroyed its water-courses. Meanwhile ‘Ali-bin Nagir-bin Ahmed 
el-Kelbani, went to Rashid-bin Sa‘id, and by his advice induced him to 
make over the Fort to himself, guaranteeing that Mohammed-bin Nasir 
would not punish him, So ‘Ali-bin Nagir took charge of the Fort until the, 
arrival of Mohammed-bin Nasir, who left Mubdrik there as Wali, with the 
tribe el-Hawatim, and himself returned to Yabrin, where he remained for 
a considerable time. Thence he proceeded with his attendants to Nezwa, 
and summoned the chiefs of tribes and learned men from the east and from 
the weet of ‘Oman. A great number of these having assembled, he demand? 
ed of them that he should be excused from waging wars, and administrating 
the affairs of the Musalmans, and that they would appoint whomsoever 
they pleased to govern for the Seyyid Seyf-bin Sultan. However, the 
Kadhi Nasir-bin Suleiman-bin Mohammed-bin Maddad,- and ‘Abdullah-bin 
Mohammed-bin Rushi-bin Maddad, who was Wali of Nezwa fort, and the 
chiefs of tribes who were present, would not accept his resignation. They 
closed the gates of the Fort of Nezwa and el~‘Akr, allowing none to enter 


adjust the matter, until near morning they elected Mohammed- 
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or depart. All that day and night they ceased not to apply — 
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Tue Inia Momasnren-nex Na’srn-nes ‘Ase et-Gua‘rmr’. The 
guns of the Fort of Nezwé were aceordingly fired, and a proclamation was 
issued announcing the Iméamate of Mohammed-bin Naar and oifering” 
honorable treatment and security to every tribe, whether “ Yemen” or 
“ Nizar,” “ Bedi” or “ Hadhr," which should enter Nezwa to visit him. 

This was on Saturday, seven days before the expiry of the month of 

el-Moharram, A, H. 1137 [A. D. 1724]. The Imam remained at Nezwaé to 
lead the prayers on the following Priday, after which he removed with his 
attendants to Yabrin, and, having dismissed his forces, tarried there a 
space. : 
Hearing that Mani‘-bin Khamis el Azizi had attacked el Ghabbi, taken 
its Fort, plundered the bazar, and committed other depredations, he pro- 
cevded to that place, and scaled the Fort wall with only six followers. He 
gained the upper part of the Fort before the garrison were aware of his 
presence, and when they discovered him, they fled in terror, one of Mani*- 
bin Khamjs’s slaves being slain. In this manner he captured the Fort, 
and having appointed a Wali, returned to Yabrin. 

Seon after, Muhennd-bin ‘Adi el-Ya'rabi with ‘Amir-bin Suleimian-bin 
Bel‘arab el-Riyami and Suleimaén-bin Himyer-bin ‘Ali el-Ya'rabi attacked 
and took the magazine of el-Birkeh. On hearing of this, Mohammed-bin 
Nasir proceeded against them, and sent to the Kadhi Nasir-bin Suleiman 
and the Wali ‘Abdullah-bin Mohammed, desiring him to join him with a 
force from Nezwa at Birkeh. He himself did not go to Nezwa4. With the 
few soldiers and attendants he had with him, he attacked the enemy in the 
forenoon and put many to the sword. He then advised them to retire, and 
restore what they had taken from the magazine, but they refused and 
fought against him. They held the Mesjid el-Shari‘eh above el-Birkeh and 
the hill to the last, and broke up the water-course, Mohammed-bin Nasir 
constructed a tower in the Mesjid below el-Shari‘eh el-Birkeh on the lower 
hill They kept up a fire of matchlocks on either side and one of the 
Maghribi horsemen of Mohammed-bin Nasgir's force was killed, and one 
wounded. He then ordered his men to attack the enemy, who fled in dis- 
frder, and Nasir-bin Bel‘arab el-Riyami and ‘Ali-bin Salih, the chief of 
Kemeh, were made prisoners. This happened before the reinforcement from 
Nezwi had come up. Mohammed then ordered the dates to be conveyed 
abrin, and returned himself to Nezwa, taking up his abode in the mosque 





to Ys 


of el-Ghantak. He*had intended to make war on the people of Tenif,’ 
but God saved them from this, and they met him and made promises that 
they would not act treacherously by him, on which he became reconciled to 
them. He then ordered all who owed allegiance to him in ‘Oman to assem- 
ble; and accordingly, a large number having collected, he marched with them 


from Nezwa purposing to proceed to Dhank to arrange for the return of 
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the Washahat to their own district, and to rebuild for the people of Dhank 
the Fort which he had destroyed when they were in allegiance to Khalf- 
bin-Mubarik. The AlAziz, however, demurred to their return and to the 
rebuilding of the Fort. ‘This tribe having collected some of the Bedouins 
and their own adherents, resolved to fight him and those of the el-Washid- 
hat with him, The encounter took place at Dhank, and the Al“Aziz, dis- 
covering their inability to cope with him, dispersed, Mani‘-bin Khamis 
having gone to Seneyneh to the cl-Na‘im, Mohammed went in search of 
him with a small body of his followers mounted on horses and swift camels, 
and coming on them unawares, made prisoner MAni'-bin Khamis and return- 
ed to Dhank. 

On his return towards ¢cl-Ghabbi, he passed by the water-courses of the 
Al“Aziz Bedouins, who had plundered the bazar of el-Ghabbi, and de- — 
stroyed them, after which he went on to el-Ghabbi, and remained there until 
all those of the tribes of el-Dhiahireh who were willing had assembled. He 
then proceeded to Yabrin, and after a short stay there came to Nezwa, and 
abode im the house of el-Mazra‘ until he had collected a force. He then 

to Izki, and gathered men from that place and also from all el-Shar- 
kiyeh. The Benu-Riaheh were alarmed at his proceedings. 

He next proceeded to Semail and ceased not to admonish the el-Belri- 
in and people of el-Hili and the tribe of ‘Akkasheh. ‘The people of el-Hili ~ 
and the ‘Akkasheh having made peace with him and submitted, he sent | 
them to the el-Bekriin to bring them to terms. As they were unable to : 

* prevail with the latter tribe, Mohammed-bin Nasir ordered an attack to be 
made on them on a dark and rainy winter's night, amid thunder and light- F 
ning. They did not perceive him until he had gained the top of the wall, 
where a watchman was posted. He asked the latter, “ For whom are you - 
watching ?” He replied, “ fearing lest Mohammed-bin Nagir should attack : 
us.’ “ This,” he rejoined, “is Mohammed-bin Nasir at your side.” Those in 
the “ Hujreh” then fled, and most of them were permitted to go forth 
unmolested. There only remained to be taken a tower and some upper 
rooms, in which were Bekr and his sons and cousins. A fire of matchlocks 
was kept up upon these until they were slain to the last man, Of Moh 
med’s followers four were slain, one of whom was a slave of his, named 
Bakhit el-Nobi [the Nubian], whom he had placed over all his slaves. 
He fell from a matchlock bullet. The “ Hujreh” was razed to th und, 
Semiil now paid up three years arrears of zekit. Before this the Ale = 
; *Omeyr had done much harm in the place, and had appropriated the pr perty 
es: — persons, Mohammed-bin Nasir therefore restored all property to 
— the rightful owners, He imprisoned the Owlad Sa‘id-bin 2 ed 
Fs, Pate © Haj 1” to the gronnd. rely 
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Batineh, to intercept Khalf-bin Mubarik M-Koasir in his march from Maskat 
to cl-Rostik. He with his slaves patrolled the rond as far as el-Ghobrah. 
: Khalf-bin Mubdrik, however, having ascertained that Mohammed had 
closed the road against lim, and not being sufficiently strong to encounter 
him, remained at Maskat, and placed sentries on the roads and walls. Mo- 
hammed-bin Nasir remained at el-Heyl for about half a month, during which 
time the el-Ma‘awal tribe came to terms with him, but subsequently broke 
faith. 
He then returned to Semiil, and taking with him men of that place 
proceeded against the Bedouins of ‘Amer Rabi‘'ah and Al-Sa‘ali, and those 
— of the dwellers in el-Batineh comprised under those names. He was him- 
self mounted on a mare and armed with spear and scimitar, with which he 
=” struck right and left, hamstringing their camels, to prevent their carrying 
; them away. Coming on a body of his enemies, he slew their men, on which 
the women, taking him for Khalf, cried out, “ Quarter! O Khalf-bin Muba- 
rik! we are in allegiance to you.” He, however, redoubled his efforts in 
slaying them, riding in front of his men, so that none kept up with him save 
those on horseback or on swift camels. The Seyyid Seyf-bin Sultin was 
with him; indeed he was never separated from him in all his expeditions. 
After this, he returned to el-Hazam, and after remaining there a few days 
went to Seni in Wadi Beni-Ghafir, where he remained a short time, and dis- 
missed all his followers, except the guard and his personal retainers. He 
next went to el-Ghabbi and, after spending a few days there, returned to 
Yabrin, which was his chief residence. 
At this time, the Bedouins had so infested all the roads of ‘Oman, 
j plundering and murdering, that people could only travel in large parties, 
The chief offenders were the Al-Wahibch, who had a chief whom they called 
Bi-Khark. Mohammed-bin Nagir assembled them, with all their families, 
camels, and flocks, and commanded them to encamp round Yabrin. ‘This 
he did, in order to show his resentment towards them: and he kept them 
80 until their camels and flocks perished, they being powerless to resist him, 
On the 11th of the month of el-Hijj, he issued forth with his followers 
search of the Al-Wahibeh. He destroyed their settlement of el-Sadeyreh, 
, and slew all of them who were in that place. The rest fled to the low lying 
* sands of ‘Omin and its desert ‘tracts, where no water is found, imagining 
: be unable to reach them there, as the * Hadhr” Arabs had little 
I of the routes of those localities, and it would be difficult for them 
‘to find the way to their haunts. But Mohammed-bin Nasir followed them ; 
even there, and killed thirty-six of their chief men, and made prisoners of 
_ ninety-five, He also killed their camels and other cattle, and carried the * 
g prisoners bound with cords to Yabrin. But Abé-Khark escaped to Maskat 4 F 
and joined the Beuti-Hinah, Mohammed-bin Nasir kept the prisoners in a 
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fetters at Yabrin until they all died, He remained at Yabrin some months 
after this. Abd-Khark then sent a message to Mohammed-bin Nasir, eny- 
ing that in future he would not molest any one, nor commit any depreda- 
tions, And after those occurrences, from that day to this, we have not heard 
of any one being robbed or ill-treated on any of the roads of ‘Oman, from the 
east of it to the west. 

Mohammed-bin Nasir then ordered a general levy of all in alleviance 
to him im ‘Oman, from east to west. An immense force accordingly ga- 
thered round him at Yabrin, the number of which God only knows. He 
sent to the districts of the Beni-Hinah of W4li el-Ul4, and el-Heyl, and 
Samm, and ‘Omla, All the Benu-Hinuh submitted and none opposed him. me 

. He then proceeded tg Yankal, and having encamped on the high ground, 

sent a summons to the garrison to surrender the Fort to him. They, how- — 
ever, refused and prepared to resist. One night, an inhabitant of Yankal 

named ‘Asam came forth, and secretly made terms for himself, saying only, 

the place was not in his hands. Mohammed-bin Nasir replied, “ Counsel 

your men to submit, in order to avoid bloodshed.” They, however, would 

not follow his advice and continued to resist. Now the house of ‘Asam was 

on the wall, in which was a small gateway. ‘Asim admitted Mohammed * 
and his followers by this gate into the town, and two of the inhabitants 

were slain. They then begged for quarter, which Mohammed granted, but x 
he imprisoned their Sheykhs and carried them off to Yabrin. He left a 

Wali in Yankal, the inhabitants of which submitted to him. He then 
marched towards Sohar, and sent forward Rabi‘éh-bin Ahmed el-Wahashi 
to advise his cousins to descend from the Fort of Sohar. This person, how- 
ever, instead of doing so, when he came to them, advised them to resist 
firmly. When Mohammed arrived at Sohfir, he was encountered by the 
Bent-Hinéh, and a battle was fought in which many of them were slain, 
Rabi‘ah-bin Ahmed was wounded and made prisoner. The Bend-Hindh 
were defeated and retired into the Fort. 

Mohammed's army occupied the principal mosque, and he himself took 
up his quarters in the house of Bin-Mahmid. He then spoke to Rabi‘ah- 
bin Ahmed and said to him,“ If you wish to remain with us, you are secu 
but if you wish to join your companions in the Fort, I will send you in 3 
safety.”” As he elected to be sent to the Fort, his wish was complied with. | 

Mohammed-bin Nazir had placed twelve men mounted on mares as 
videttes on the eastern side of Sohdr, as he had heard that Khalf-bin 
Mubarik had collected the BenG-Hinah from el-Rosték and Maskat, and 
had arrived at the Fort of Soham. Meanwhile Mohammed-bin Nasir had 
received the submission of all Sohar and its inhabitants, and the latter, to 
were molested. With him were Bedouins of the Beni-Yis, and BenG- 
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One night, a field of millet by the wells of the town was destroyed. 
The owner complained to Mohammed-bin Nasir, who inquired who had de- 
7 stroyed his field. He replied, “ the Ben(i-Yas and the cl-Na‘im, and the Be- 
douins, and others with you,” He said, “ How much compensation do you 
require for your field ? take two hundred Mohammadis.’"" On his refusal he 
said, “Take four hundred.” He still refused, and Mohammed-bin Nasir 
offered five hundred. But the man said, “I will not be content unless 
you exact justice of them?” So he summoned the Sheykhs, and on their 
presenting themselves, ordered them to be bound to stakes. The man 
would only accept their being whipped as reparation, so he had them all 
scourged, and would not heed their appeals to him for mercy until justice 
had been exacted, when he released them from the cords. A 

2 Now this was a stratagem of the BenG-Hinéh to estrange from him 

the Bedouins, who then left Mohammed-bin Nasir, and returned to their ‘ 

own lands. <As soon as he heard of their departure, Khalf-bin Mubdarik , 

attacked Mohammed-bin Nazir with his adherents. The attack was made ’ 
soon after sunrise, and Mohammed-bin Nasgir's followers were taken by sur- 
prise. When the latter was informed of the arrival of Khalf-bin Mubarik, 
£ he is said to have remarked, “This hour is not to us, and not to them, but 
as God wills.” Thereupon he mounted his mare, and his followers mounted 
_* with him, and they encountered Khalf at the gate of the Fort of Sohar, 
In the engagement Khalf-bin Mubaérik was killed, and the Bend-Hinah 
were defeated and pursued by Mohammed-bin Nasir to the Fort wall. 
There a bullet fired from the Fort above struck him, and his followers car- 
ried him off and he died” Fifteen of his followers also were killed whose 





names we do not mention. The people of Maskat and el-Rostak retired to 
For three days after the burial of Mohammed-bin-Nasir, none but the 

leaders knew of his death, and the garrison of the Fort of Sohar had well 
— They then returned with the Seyyid Seyf-bin Sultan to Nezwa, and he 
— was appointed Imam of the Musalmans by the Kadhi, on Friday after sunset 


* 
* the latter place. 
nigh surrendered if, 
*in the early part of Sha'ban, in the year 1140 of the Hijreh (A. D. 1725.], 
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Notes to Book I. 


* (p. 112.) The fourth Book of the * Kesh-al-Ghummeh.” 

* (p. 112.) The el-Azd. The tribe el-Avd (the Aadlites) derives from Darra ol-Avd, 
who according to the Arabian genealogers was in the tenth line of deseent from Kahtan. 

Kahtin begat Ya'rub, who begat Vashjob, who begat 'Abd-cl-Shems, or Saba, who hoegrat 
Kahlin, who begat Zeid, who begat Malik, who begat Nabt, who begat el-Ghauth, who 
begat Darra el-Agd. 

* (p. 112.) Malik-bin Fahm. The leadership of the Azdites into ‘Omén is commonly, 
as here, ascribed to Malik-bin Fahim, whose pedigree is correctly given to el-Agd. It will 
thus be seen that he was in the 23rd line of descent from Kahtin. The mention of the . 
younger Darius might lead one to suppose that the immigration of Yemenites to ‘Oman 
under Malik-bin Fahim occurred in the fourth century before Christ. The account also 
given by the writer of a paper on “Oimdin, in the Bombay Government Selections, Vol. 
XXIV, gives the following account of this event : 

“ Malik-bin Fahim of the province of Najd, the first native Arabian who entered 
‘Omin four centuries before the Cérixtian era, camw by the route of Yemen, &e." 

Now it is generally allowed that the period of Kahtan, the ancestor of Malik, may be 
fixed somewhere about 700 B.C. Assuming this, it is impossible to believe that Malik- 
bin Palm lived at the carly period mentioned above. Other and more authentic accounts 
of Malik also prove that his period was much later. The following biographical notice of 
that leader is extracted from the Index to Dr. Wiistenfeld’s Genealogical Tables. 

“ Malik-bin Fahim was leader of the Azdites when they emigrated on account of the 
“imminent breaking of the dyke of Mareb. He led them first to ‘Omén, then to el. 
“ Bahrain, and finally established himself on the borders of Syria, where he founded the 
“kingdom, the government of which through the marriage of his daughter Racash passed 
“to the Lakhmidites.” (Reiske, Hist. Arab., p. 8.) 

The bursting of the dyke Maéreb and consequent emigration of Yemen tribes are 
events which are supposed to have happened in the Ist century of our era or beginning 
of the 2nd. By some accounts ‘Amr-Muzeikian, who was 17th in descent from Kahtin 
and also an Azdite, was the original leader of the Yemen emigrants, and Malik is said to 
have arrived in ‘Oman later. 

At all events the probability i« that the entry of Malik-bin Falm to ‘Oman occurred 
in the early part of the 2ad century after Christ. The part he played in the history of ~ 
‘Oman is probably exaggerated in native popular traditions, ‘Omén had in older times 
formed a province of the Yemenite kingdom under Ya'‘rab-bin Kahtan. The period of 

Persian conquest is, I imagine, unknown. * J 

* (p. 112.) Rahᷣ was ancestor of a branch of the Azdites called cl-Azd el· Skanũa, a 
term signifying the hatred they mutually bore one another. | 

* (p. 112.) Nasr-bin el-Avd. This personage has also been named as the leader of 
Li the Azdites from Yemen and founder of the ¢l-Azd of ‘Onvin. i, Se 
Phe (Wide Rev. C. P. Badger’s · Imisns and Seyyids of ‘Omén,’ Intro, pp, VI, and VIL) 
— ® (p. 112.) Malik-bin Fahm appears to have had two brothers Soleym and “Amr. — 

7 (p. 113.) Kelbeh meaning * bitch.’ _ 
ET ao ae ee 
— —— 9 eval are ,one o ceswwure, © 
Rte data, Ma‘stlA was the son of ‘Adais, oo tab the teria Aurea 
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included in that of ‘Adnénite. ‘Adnin heing accounted a descendant of Ishmael, this 
division of Arabian families is commonly called Land‘ilite. The prophet Muhammed be- 
longed to this «took, and was of the 22nd generation from ‘Aduén, whose period ix placed 
at about 300 B.C. 

The great rival division consists of the Arabs of Yernon descended from Kabt&én, and 
these are designated Yemenite or Kahtanite Arabs, Kabhtin is often eupposed to be iden- 
tical with Joktan of Genesis, bat the period of the latter must have been fully 2000 
years B, C., whilst the Arabs calculate thie Kahténu to have lived 400 years before ‘ Adnan, 
or in B.C, 700, leaving o discrepancy of 1300 years. Kalitan is by some Arabic historians 
usstrted to be descended from Ishunnel. Arabian historians employ four termes in classfy- 
ing the various Arab stocks, and are not in aceord in the application of those terms, They 

. ol-‘Arah el- Badiyeh (ds slaty) 

i » oo Ol*Aribel (a) baJy) 

» » el-Mota‘arribeh (a 1 aies!) 

i el Mosta‘ribeh (tr nim!) 

The terms ‘Aribeh and Mosta‘ribeh frequently are taken to indicate the Kaltinite 
stock; Mosta‘riboh being applied to the Ishunsilites. These divisions aleo are sometimes 
designated respectively “ pure” or genuine” and “ naturalized” Arabs, Abul-Feda says, 
historians divide the Arabs into three classes: (1) Baddiyeh, (2) ‘Aribeh, and (3) 
Mosta‘ribeh. ‘The first were the lost tribes of Ad, Thamid, and Jorbam the elder, who 
were destroyed for impicty in the time of Ad. The seeomd are the Arabs of Yemen 
descended from Kahtén. The third are descendants of Ishmacl, son of Abraham. 

Another account taken from Ibn-Dihhiyeh divides the surviving Arabs into: let, 

ol-‘Aribeb, Arabs “ par excellence,” claiming descent from Iram (Aram of Gen. x. 23), 
son of Shem. 2nd, el-Mota‘arribeh, naturalized and not Arabs, descended from Kabhtan. 
3rd, cl-Mosta‘ribeh, still less pure Arabs, descendants of Iehmacl. ] extract yet another 
account from a note in Chenery’s trandation of Hariri, “Shem was the primate of the 
“ carth after his father, and according to his father’s blessing became the ancestor of the 
“prophets, all of whom, whether Arabs or foreigners, are of the posterity of Shem. He 
“ went as far as Yemen and founded San“, and settled in the middle region of the earth 
“from Yemen to esh-Shim, possessing the Holy Place. From him were descended Ad 
“and Thamdd and Tasm and Jedis and el-‘Amélik, and the subjects of Ya‘roh and 
“Jorhom the elder, who were called a'allo el-‘Arab el· Arihoh. because they were 

“created speaking Arabic; also the descendants of Temafl, called 42,0i0/)_,0)), el- 
‘Arab cl-Mota‘urribeb, becwuse they acquired the Arabic tongue by settling among the 





os, 
— “former ; also &y prion} , el-“Arab cl-Mosta‘ribeh, who are defined as specially the 
— “descendants of “Adnin.” [Assemblies of Hariri, Chenery, Vol. I, p. 466.) 
~ a * (p. 113.) Wadi Rekot ? 


© (p. 113.) Ten sons of Malik are mentioned, Honda being youngest. Hoe appears 

to have had a grandson named Ferhad. The name Ferahid does not appear in 
Wistenfeld’s collection of 

* (p. 113.) ELShibr, The Esher of Marco Polo, who wrote “ concerning the eity of 

: Esher, Eahor is a great city ©* © 400 miles distant from the Port of Aden. It has a king, 

is subject te the Soldan of Aden, He has a number of towns and villages under 

him and administers his territory well and justly. The people are Saracens. Tho place 

al cargoes; and they export many good chargers thence to India. A great deal of white 
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incense grows in this country and brings in a great revenue to the Prince, e. &¢." 
(Chap. XXAVIL, Book IIL. Vol. 2, Colonel Yule’s Edition of Mareo Polo). 

The following information is extracted from Colonel Yule's notes : 

Shihr, or Shehr, with the article Es-Shehr, still exists on the Arbinn Coast asa 
town aud district about 330 miles east of Aden, * ©. The hills of the Shoor and Dhafir 
(listricts were the great source of produce of the Arabian frankincense. (ide pp. 378, 
370, Yule’s Marco Polo.) 

In modern times the port of Makalla appears to have superseded el-Shilr, and the 
sources of wealth of that port of Arabia have become exhausted. 

49 (p. 113.) Mahrah-bin Heidan, from whom the district Mahra was named. The full 
pedigree is not given, Mahrah being of the 15th generation from Kaltén. The following 
notices are translated from Dr. Wiistenfeld’s Register. “Some say Malra-bin Heidan 
“belongs to the branch Ma‘add-bin ‘Adnin, others to Codhda'n. Tho family, after _ 
“separation, settled in the coast Hine of el-Shihr between Yemon and ‘Oman, and retained 
“the old Himyaric language. The celebrated Mahari camels derive their name from 
Mahra.” 

The district of Mahra was at one period in a measure under the power of the I[méms 
of ‘Oman. The language is said to be still peculiar to its inhabitants. It is to be 
remarked that the settlement of Mahra-bin Heiddén at el-Shibr was probably earlier than 
the period of Malik-bin Falbm. 

28 (p. 113.) The king Dard, son of Dard. An obvious anachronism. The period of 
younger Darius was about 337 B.C. As from about 300 B. C. to 220 A. D. Persia was ™ 
under the kings of the Ashkanian dynasty, or the Arsacides, one of that line must have 
been in power at the time of Malik-bin Fahm. 

-_ * (p. 113.) Marzaban. A Persian word meaning a governor of an outlying province, 
or “ Margrave.” 

* (p. 113.) Kalhat. This town was visited by Marco Polo towards the end of the 
13th century, who wrote concerning it—** Calatu is a great city, within a gulf which bears 
“the name of the Gulf ofCalatu. Itisa noblecity © © The people are Saracens, and 
“are subject to Hormos. And whenever the Melik of Hormos is at war with some prince 
“more potent than himself, he betakes himself to this city of Calatu, because it is very” 
“strong, both from its position and its fortifications. © ©° * They also export many 
“ool «Arab horses from this to India. For as I have told you before the number of 
“horses exported from this and the other cities to India is something astonishing.” * 
* © © “The city of Kalhat, says Ibn BatGté, stands on the sea-shore. It has fine - 
« bazar« and one of the most beautiful mosques that you could see any where, the walls of | 
“which are covered with enamelled tiles of Késhin. © © © Most of them (inhubi- 
“ tants) are Schismatica, but they cannot openly practise their tenets, for they are under 
“the rule of Sultan Tehemten, Malik of Hormuz, who is orthodox. * © There was 
«till a horse trade at Kalhat in 1517." © ® (Travels of Marco Polo, Col. Yule’s 











4 Tha Batiita wrote in 1328. In modern times, Kalhdt is an insignificant place, but ” 
a ——— spas The Schismatics alluded to by Tbn Batata were doubtless — * 


= mentions the rule of Malik of Hormuz as will be seen. In modorn times scarcely any = 
 (p. 113.) El-Jowf, A term which was applied to the ountral valley region. Sos pe , 
‘Oman proper i this — 
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‘7 (p. 114.) The account of the battle has heen abridged in trumelatinge. 

** (p. 115.) Aqueducts, In the Arabic “ fel.” They are eubterrancous artificial 
channels, similar in all respects te the “ Kandte” or,” Karives” of Persia and neighbouring 
countrios, Probably the aystem wae introduced jute ‘Oman by Persians. 

*9 (p. 116.) The famitios here eoumerated are all Agdite, and the pedigrees ane 
coroctly given. The mention of "“Arménu-bin “Arer-bin el-Azd amonget the contemporaries 
of Malik-bin Pahm must be an anuechronism, the former personage having been in the 
10th line of deseent only from Kahtan. The Valmadi fumnily of ‘Oman derive, I take 
» it, from el-Yalimal-bin Homwud, It is more than doubtful whether «o many famous 
Yomenite familicn settled in ‘Oman, as stated by the wathor. 

29 (p, 116.) The ¢l-Avd named it ‘Oman, &e. The name is alas by some asserted to 


— be derived from a son of Kabtin, named ‘Omin. <Acconling to this version, when 





Yo'rnh-bin Kahtan cxtablished the Yomenite Expire, he conferrel the government. of two 
Provinces on his brothers ‘Onin and Fadbramowt, and the Provinces were thereafter 
so named, These two pereconages are, however, usually theught mythical. 

The country might have bowen named by Arabians from the root wet ‘Oman, which 
has o sense of tarrying or abiding. 

24 (p. 116.) The Persians called it ‘MazGn." This statement is borne out by other 
authorities 

32 (p. 116.) Simah-bin Loweij. 

This name may be noted as the first mentioned of the Ishmailite branch. Samah be- 
longed to the famous Koreysh thmily and was of the 14th generation from ‘Adodn. The 
following notice of bim is translated from Dr, Wiastenfeld’s Index, © Sima-bin Loweij 
“on account of a quarrel with bis brother ‘Amir abandoned the * Heimath’ and journeyed 
towards ‘Oman. In Jow?f el-Hamila his camel fell over an ‘Arfaja tree (a thorny «lrub), 
“in which asnake had concealed itself, The enake etruck at his leg and bit him eo that 
| | “he died. His descemlants who were called after his mother “ Benj-Najiya,” dwelt ia 

; “‘QOmén in the hamlet of el-Towaém.” A portion ultimately settled themselves in Basra, 
where the Quarter Sama is named after him, 
23 (p, 116.) El-Jow is the nume of the district immediately surrounding Bereymi. 





WX 24 (p. 116.) As Asd-bin ‘Imran was Azdite, this was ‘an intermarriage between the — 
a great rival stocks. . 
; 25 (p, 116.) El-Sirr. This name has been variously applied. Sometimes it has 


designated the Western coastline of ‘Oman. As here used, its site was apparently some- 
where between Bereymi and the modern Abié-Dhobt. 


 < 26 (p. 116.) Bené-Réiheh. There is a strong clan 60 called now in ‘Omén. 
S<J ®? (p.116.) Nizér. From Nizér-bin Ma‘add-bin ‘Adnén, 
— 9® (p. 116.) Mialik-bin Zoheir, This person was not of the Audite stock, but was 





of the tribe el-Tandkh whom Be led from Nejd to el-Hird in “Inik, 
— 9@ (p 117) “ Tho historian Hamza relates that Malik-bin Fahim was accidentally alain 
“by his son Suleimah, who thereupon fed into ‘Oman, where he left a large progeny, 
“which existed a long time after the rise of Islam.” Ludin- and Seyyids of ‘Oman, Lntro., : 
a clos < felioeal th the darkness, wo. hed ; 
-  — himactf instructed him in thé use of the how.” Reiske, Mist, Arab, p12, (Register 
gu don genealogischen Tabellen, Dr. Wiistenfeld, p. 409 )- 
Phe Arabic couplet ix a favorite quotation in alluxion to ingratitude— 


30 (p, 117.) His adventures are omitted in translation, J 
in — } ‘ ~) | | 4 - 
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5 (p. 118.) El-Mustatir meaning “the wary.” The descendants of this ol-Tutanila, 
who wasan Azdite, appear to have assumed the name Bend-Jolanda. It is said that 
each one who became king tn ‘Oman, took the name of Julanda, 

( Pide Imimes andl Sevyids of ‘Oman, p. 7). 

32 (p. 118.) The commencoment of the Sassanian dynasty was A. D. 220; it 
terminated with the Mohammedan conquest. 

33 (p. 118). This Book serves as an introduction to the subsequent narrative. 
The author must have been at considernble pains to collect his materials judging from the 
paucity of bhooke now in‘Oman. The more ancient Arab historical works are chivfly 
accounts of famous tribes or families, and the genealogies of important personages are very 
minutely traced, The science of genealogy was highly elaborate. There were ten recoy- 
nized gradations of communities, from the “ people” as a whole down to the “family” of 
less than ten persons. The terms used to describe those various classes are analogous to our 
words, “race,” “ nation,” “ tribe,” “clan,” “kin,” “ family.” But the shades of gradation 
are more minutely given in Arabic than English can describe. Tho term “ Kabileh,” 
answering to our “tribe” or “clan” was fourth in the Arab classification. In modorn 
times Arabs have ceased to preserve their pedigrees, and in ‘Omdn the people know little 
of their origin. 

Summarized, the events related in this book are as follows. Yemenite Arabs chiefly 
Azdite arrive in “Oméin and drive out the Persians, who were previously in posses- 
sion of the whole province. Theneeforward, for a considerable time, the Azdites were 
sole masters and their chiefs ruled supreme. Later, however, the Persians regained a 
footing, and at the time of the introduction of Mohammedaniam, « Persian deputy was 
residing in ‘Omén, and was subsequently expelled by the Azdite tribes under the 

descendants of el-J uland&é. 

‘Omin and Bahrain were included in the conquests of the Persian Monarch Khosra 
Parwiz at the end of the Gth century. 


Notes to Book II, 


* (p, 118.) Book or Chapter 33 of the “ Keshf ul-Ghummeh.” 

* (p. 118.) The subjugation of ‘Omiin by the Persians in the time of the Julandaites 
appears to have been only temporary or partial, as at the commencement of tho 
Mohammedan Era the Julandsites ‘Abd and Jeifar were undoubtedly in power, When 
the remnant of the Persians were expelled, ‘Omen did not, however, become an independent 
kingdom. Its princes embraced the religion of Islim in the time of Mohammed, whose 
paramount authority they acknowledged. Theneeforward until about 751 A. D., ‘Oman 
was nowinally under the Khalifchs and immediately controlled by the governors of ‘Irak, 

Before the success of Mohammed in ‘Ouin it is mentioned that one Abdé-Basir-bin 
Asid or ‘Otba had retired to the const of ‘Oman [if el-balir}, and collected round him 
there those who in Mekka had embraced the new Faith, but they were unable to maintain, 
themselves, and their numbers gradually decreased to 62 or 70. [Nawaéwi.]) 

 * (p. 118.) Dabé. There is a small town now named Dibbé, north of Sohfr. 


; i. 
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assisted by the Jnlanddites ‘Abd and Jeifar and other Axdites, eucceeded in quelling the 

rebellion. Ina great battle fought at Dabs (pide note 3), ten thousand rebels fell, and 

many were carried into captivity. [¢t is stated that ‘Othman-bin Abul-Aai was appointed 

° governor of “Onin and el-Hahrain by AbG-Bekr, and that he defeated and slew a Persian 

commander named Zohrik at Towwaj, In Mr. Badger’s Introduction te the ‘Iméms and 

Sayvide of ‘Onvin,’ when these events are ennomearized, itis «tated that ‘Othman wae 

appointed by “Omar (the seueceseor of AbG-Bekr). Por incidental netiees of the history 

of ‘Oman at this period many Arabian authors may be consulted, amongst them Nawiwi, 
Ibn-Sa'd, Tbn-Koteiba, Belddsort, AbG-Ja*far’s Tarikh-ol Muldk. 

* (p. 119.) The Nizériyes as opposed to the Yemenites, For explanation of the 
term vide Note*’ to Heok 1. 

* (p. 120.) The Desert Country. It may also bo read “ within: three days’ march” 
of “¢l-Balka’ah.” ‘The latter word, however, mmeanus waste, uninhabited land. Probably 
the country west of Bereymi is meant. 

* (p. 120.) Moskat. In this part of the“ Keshf ul-Ghommeh” the name is spelt 
bi, whilst in later books it is epelt 80 (maskad). 

* (p. 120.) Julfar. The Persian name for the town on the site of the modern Ras- 
el-Kheimah. 

*(p. 120.) Zenj. The inhabitants of the East African Coast. Mr, Badger thinks this 
the most reliable record we possess of the first emigration of Arabs of ‘Onsin to the cast 
coast of Africa. 

20 (p. 121.) This appointment of a native of “Oméin to the governorship appears to 
have led to the assertion of independence seon after. 

2% (p. 121) The Ibidhiych. This is the first mention of the remarkable [badhi secty 
which has from this tine forward.exercised so powerful an influence in ‘Omén, and which 
appears already at this carly period to have become predominant there. The sect takes 
its nume from ‘Abdullah-bin Thadh, who flourished according to the author of the “ Keshf- 
ubGhummeh” about A. D, 685-705, but, according to the other works quoted by Badger; 
A D. 744-749. The sect is undofbtedly an off-shoot of the Kivirijite schiem. In the 
year 657 A. D., a large number of the Caliph ‘Ali’s followers revolted from him, and theses» 
received the appellation of “ Khawarij,” 4. ¢. schismaties or heretics, who went forth from 
the true faith, In the following year, the Khdrijites to the number of 4000 were at- 
tacked and cut to pioces by ‘Ali, Nine only escaped, of whom two renched “Oman, where 
they Became apparently successful propagandists of the Kharijite doctrines, the most ins- 
portant perhaps of which consisted im the positive rejection of the Caliphs or Tunimes 

“*OUhman and ‘Ali, and the assertion of the right to elect and depose their Iuvius, In 

this and other fundamental points ‘Abdullah-bin Ibadh simply followed the Khirijites. It 

nm probable that the people of ‘Oman were imbued with these views before the time of 

*Abdullali-bin Thaidh, and were thus prepared beforehand to accept his teaching. In what 

marnmer the latter was propagated does not appear, The Ihdadhi doctrine as to the linus 
nay be roughly contrasted with that of the Sunnites amd Shitahs as follows ; 

































> we 1. Sunnites accept the tour successors of the prophet as true Khalifehs, or Ime, . 
| i the generally acknowledged representatives known.to the prosent day, when they re. 
‘cognize the Sultan of Turkey a# head of the orthodox. > 


° Shake absolutely reject all claims to the Imémate other than those of ‘Ali and * 
hia descendants, At the present time they acknowledge no visible Iniém, 4 
Bk ne ee weet on 
ight of true believing Muslims (themselves that is) to elect their Iméms, and to depose 
——— : ions, ‘The persons successively elected to their Lndms by the Ibidhis 
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have also usually been temporal rulers in ‘Oman. They wore styled "* Indien of the 
Masalmans,” not “ Lori of ‘Onrin.” It ix to be noted that it ix not considered inulispons- 
able by the [badlhis to have an Imém at all. An account of the sect is given by Mr, 
Badger in his work “Imams and Seyyids of Omun.“ Tho“ Keshful-Ghummech” also 
supplies some information about it, which has been sulmitted to Government ina pre- 
vious paper, regarding which wide Proceedings, Asiatic Society of Bengal, tor January, 
1573, pp. to 10. In the same work may be found some of the correspondence of ‘Abdul- 
luh-bin Thadh, 

4* (p- 121.) The first of the Imaims probably. 

*8 (p, 121.) Musalonins, & «. [hadhis. 

‘* (p. 122.) You are my Imém, go before (amim) me. 

+* (p. 123.) For meaning of el-Shari, «ee Note 13 to Hook IIL 

** (p. 123.) Wadi Hatta is « valley north-west of Solr, 

** (p- 124.) Bowirih, According to Mr. Badger, * Bowirij,” or war-vessels. 

** (p, 124.) Eastern districts, or el-Sharkiyeh. Similarly, the western part of (Omin 
is occasionally distinguished as el-Gluarbiyeh,” or el-Gharb.” The divisions of the whole 
Provinee commonly used by the people of ‘Oman are, 1, “‘Oordn proper,” limited to the 
central region, 2, “el-Sharkiyeh,” eastern districts, including Ja‘lin, 3, el- Rafineh, the 
plain situated between the mountains and the sea north of Muskat. 4, KL DAdhireh 
including el-Jow, the tract beyond the hills extending from ‘Oman to el-Boreymi. 6, et- 
Shemdt, the north and west. 6, lastly there are the hill tracts and Wadis not comprisod 

: in any of the preceding divisions. The former between ¢]-Bitineh and el-Dhahirel are 
called in plural el-hujar, sing. hejer-el-Batineh, hejer-cl-Dhahireh. Each Wadi has its 
distinctive name, sometimes taken from the tribe inhebiting it, > 

1% (p. 125.) Accordingly his reign commenced A. D. 808, 

¥© (p. 126.) He retained the spiritual office whilst deprived of the temporal power. 

#2 (p. 126.) Mahrah appears from this to have acknowledged the Imém Muhonné, 
but the authority of the ‘Oudn rulers over that district must have been very precarious. 

#2 (p. 128.) Fark is « village a few miles south of Ne«wa, 


Notes to Book III. 


* (p. 129.) Inks, or Azké, now vulgarly named Zikki, : 

* (p. 120.) El-Nivdr. At Zikki there are two resident families or tribes representing 
the great rival branches. These families are still callod Yumen and Nivér. The attack 
here described would at the present day be called an attuck by the Ghitiris upon the | 
Hintwis. . 

* (p. 129.) El-Madhariyeh, «a term synonymous with Nizériyeh, being derived from | = 
Madhbar-bin Nizdr-bin Ma‘id-bin ‘Adnan. a 








* (p. 129.) El-Haddin. That is in the mountains between cl-Baitinch and el- — 

Dhahireh, = 
UJ * (p.129) El-Jow. The district about the modern ol-Bereyimf. di! 
. ¢ (p. 120.) Sohir was and still is one of the towns where the Imém could perform 
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‘Omin is to be sought amongst the descendants of el-Avd. Amongst the iomedinte 
progeny of ¢l-Axd, we find the name cl-Hinw, and in the next generation el-Haun. Aguin, 
one of the sons of Malik-bin Fahim was named Honéa, or Honst, or perhup’ Hindh. There 
ison other grounils much reason to believe that the Bend-Hinsh are an Axdite clan. 

* (p 140.) Mohanmed-bia Nar. This name is still a by-word in ‘Oman. From the 
detestation in which this person was held, he was dubbed Molhanmed-bin “ Har," instead 
of “ Nav,” the former word bearing an evil signification, ; 

” (p. 190.) ‘The Caliph el-Mo‘tadhid-billab reigned from A. D. 802 to 902. 

s° (p. 130.) Himyarite, another term for the Yemenites, &e, 

‘+ (p. 131.) Koran, Chap. XI, 

‘* (p. 132.) The Mibrab is the place in a mosque where the priest prays with his 

face towards Mecca. 

7 (p. 132) As a “Shiri” Imaim. This means that the Imam had vowed on 
assiining office to «erifice life rather than yield or fly in battle with the enenmiow of the 
Faith, Those not so bound were termed Dafi'i Imdms, Vide note 28 to Book IV, 

** (p. 133.) Asa Défi't. See preceding note, 

'? (p, 133.) Saltin of Baghilid, i ¢ the Caliph, The Ibddhis would gradge him the 
title of Caliph. 

'S (p. 133.) The Karimituh, or Karmatians, o sect very inimical to the Moham- 
medans. They turned the precepts of the Korin into allegory. They caused great disturb- 
anee, anil under Abd-Dhéhir took Mecea (ride Sule’s Koran, p. 130). | 

* (p. 133.) Abd Satid. De Sacy styles bim “ Abou-Said Hasan, fils de Hehram, 
surniommé Diénabi, parce qu'll était de Djenale” Albulfeda says, Junnahbah (or, as Tho 
Khallikén writes it, Janunibuh), is a small town of el-Bahecin, from whence sprang 
Abi-Sa’id el-Juuniby, the libertine, the Kermuty, who attacked the Hijj and killed 
many ofthe. ITmams and Seyyids of ‘Oman, p. 28, note 1, 

1* (p. 133.) Probably tho creditors would object to his devoting himself to death 
until their claims were satisfied. 


Notes to Book IV. 


ip. 134.) Mr. Badger’s author, Sulil-bin Razik, has the following statement here— 
“Jin Kaivar says: I have not beew able to find the date when allegiance was given to 
him [Sa‘id-bin ‘Abdullah }, nor how long he retained the Imémate.” [have not been able 
to discover who Ibn Kuisar is, but Salil-bin Razik’s quotations appear to be from the 
*Keshf ul-Ghummeh.” [ once questioned Salil-bin Razik concerning the authorship of 


the “Keshful-Ghammeb,” bat he was then very feeble from age, and could not inform 


mu. 
* (p. 134.) Vide note 13, Book III. Mr. Badger has in his work—*“ This appoint- 
ment also was made in spite of much opposition.” 
® (p, 134.) That is, the Ibadhi faith. 
* (p. 136.) I aw sorry I cannot make the preceding account more clear, the original — 


fw very obscure, 


# (p, 136.) Saluted him as Imam. That is, recognized the fhet of his election without 


J 
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* (p. 187.) The quotation is froma religious work, It is one of the verses alleged 
by the Shitahs to have been abstracted from the original Korin and suppressed, They 
take it to point to the oppressors of ‘Ali and his descondants. 

*° (p. 188.) Kadam. Between Bahlé and el-Homré. 

23 (p. 138.) Wadi el-Nakhr. About 2 hours west of cl-Homra. 

22 (p. 138.) Tukiveh. 

*3 (p 139.) The history of this period is confused and defective, probably becauss 
the standanl Arabian works contain no accounts of this portion of ‘Onin history. Hence: 
forward the Caliphs seem to have lost their hold on ‘Oman. 

44 (p. 140.) The dates are confused and unreliable, and several of the Ihoames ure, as 
will be observed, introduced out of their chronological order. 

25 (p. 140.) The year is not stated. 

26 (p. 140.) That is, from Mohummod-bin Khanbash to Malik-bin el-Hawirf, from 
A. D. 1162 to A. D. 1406, 

27 (p. 140.) The government of at least a portion of ‘Oman had fallen after the time 
of Mohammed-bin Khanbash into the hands of the BenG-Nebhan, who were descended 
from another stock than the Asdites, though also Kalitanite. Their progenitor appears 
te have been Nebhan-bin ‘Avor-bin el-Ghauth-bin TaY, The Princes of this family were 
never elected to the religious office of Imam, but were called “ Méliks,” or Lords, They 
were strongest in ¢l-Dhahireh, and probably mone of them reigned suprenre over entire 
‘min. Their power lasted more or less to A. D. 1617, or for nearly 500 years, At the 
present day, no clan of ‘OmdAn is poorer or more despised than the Nebiheneh. 

8 (p. 140.) At that period Ab&aka Khan, son of Hulagd Khan, was monarch of Persia. 

29 (p. 140.) Kalhat, vide note 5, Book L. 

20 (p. 141.) Dhafar. Marco Polo says of Dhafim—‘ Dafir is great and noble and 
“fine city. © © © The people ore Saracens and have a Count for their ehief who is 
“subject to the Soldan of Aden * © © Much white incense is produced here, and I 
« will tell you how it grows. The trees are like small fir trees; these are notehed with 
“9 knife in several places, and from these notches the incense is exuded. Sometimes 
4s slao it flows from the tree without any notch; this is by reason of the great heat of the 
“sunthere, © © ® This Dhafir is supposed to be the Sephar of Genesis, @. 30." 

[Colonel Yule’s Marco Polo, pp. 379-80, Vol, I1.] 

21 (p. 141.) Dinér. A gold coin weighing 71) barley-corns [Lane]. 

*% (p. 141.) Owlad el-Reis, or the Riayesch, a tribe inhabiting a district west of Sohar. 

28 (p. 141.) The Malik or Lord. % 

24 (p. 141.) Seyyid This term, here occurring for the first time, means Prince or ig 
Lord or Master or Noble. In ‘Oman it is prefixed to noble names ae eens At — 
the present time, the Ruler of ‘Oman is styled the Seyyid * par excellence. ~ 

24 (p. 141.) See note 17. 

#@ (p. 141.) According to Badger, an Axdite. =a 

2? (p. 141.) Acconling to Badger, also an Azdite of the el-Yalmad, i 

#® (p. 141.) The term employed is el-Shuraét, which was applied to the Khérijite 
schismatics, because they said, “* We have sold ourselves in obedience to God for —— 

when we separated ourselves from the erring Imiims.” [Lane's Lex., Art. (gy J. The ; 
ese call Shiri,’ we have seen applied in peculiar sense to the Imémes, aoe a 
* * 142.) The priest el-Khaloyli, the Imiém ‘Azzin’s Samuel in later. days, w 
wishing to perpetrate a similar spoliation, appealed to thle. period of, ‘Orman it J 

— ———————— — — —— 
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90° (p. 142.) Koran, Chap. IT. 
34 (p. 143.) At Neewa, 
22 (p, 143.) It must have been during the reign of Mohammed*hin Ian4?l that the 
Portuguese under Alfonse di Albuquerque captured the sea-port towns of ‘Oman. Maskat 
wae taken in A.D. 1508. There is no mention of the advent of the Portuguese in “ Keahf 
al-Ghommeh " 
- 7" (p. 143,) “ Zekaét” and “ Sadakat’’ are both terms denoting religious alms, The 
former however is obligatary. 
cr *” (p, 144.) Jeziyah, or capitation tax. 
94 (p. 144.) The sentiments are in accordance with modern enlightenment. In the 
East, woder native rulers, such principles are seldom acted on. 
#¢@ (p, 144.) Kharaj, or land tax, 


~ 
F Notes to Book V. 


» (p. 144.) Makin&t, Soin the original, but generally spelt Makaniyat. 
* (p. 146.) Mohsin 


“5 ri 


Mudhaifar Tahyis Sultan ‘Arras Makhzim WNebhén 
—— of (Yaunkal) 
huhireh) 
Suleiman 
⸗2 (p. 146) Or Biléd-Seyt, 
4 (p. 146.) The. narrative is very involved, 


“ 8 (p. 146.) Amir. The term was employed in ‘Omén in some cases to denote tho 
ss ghief of a powerful clan. 

X ¢%p. 148.) The clans of ‘Omén, when “on the war path,” march with drums 
a beating and banners flying. 


* (p. 149.) The original is very obecure, 

eee * (p. 151.) Doubtless a Portuguese vessel. The author seoms to avoid mention of 
ss the conquests of the Portuguese in ‘Oman as much as possible. It would appear, however, 
‘thut at this period the Portuguese had not possession of Sohir, 


— Notos to Book VI. ; 
eat 2 (p. 154.) “ The true sect,” é. . Tbddhi. 
= ® (p. 154.) Any ono who has had much to do with ‘Omén politics must allow 


: Ae that thore are several true points in this description of the native character. 
(166.) “Beda” and “Hadhr.” The BedG, or Bedouins, are the pastoral 
F Arabs inhabiting the great plains, and partly nomadic. The Hadhr are the dwellers in 
towns and villages and cultivated Lands, the fixed, working, or agricultural population. 
ee  wecaeee 


‘ 


“Se — Nisir-bin Murshid appears to haye been the first Imam of the Ya‘rabi * 
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* (jy. 155.) Now called Al-bi-Satid. The family of the present Seyvids, 

*(p 1568.) The Beni-Riyam inhabit the Green Mountains, Jebel el-Akhdhar,”’ © 
Mr. Iadger considers them of Mahrah origin, At present they belong to the Ghétirg 
alivision. 

* (p. 157.) Mr. Badger saye—“ The Bend Hilal I take to be descendants of 
Hilal, one of the four sons of Amir-bin Sa‘asa'nh (born about A. D. 381), a descendant of 
Mo‘add and Adnin, &c.” (Imims and Seyyids of ‘Onman.) — 

* (p. 157.) ‘Thrior ‘Obri, A town in el-Dhahireh, which was visited by Wollstod, 
and where hoe hud «a bad reception. There is also « tribe or clan, named el-Tbriin, Whe. Pad 
ther the clan takes ites name from the place or vice versd, L cannot say. The root of the 
name is the same as that of Heber, from which * Hebrew.” The signification is “ on 
the other side.” The Latin form of the same word is [ber (Ibores, Dberian), equivalent to — 
trau⸗ltra. &e. (Types of Mankind.) ' 

* (p. 150.) The Portugucee. 

46 (p. 160.) El-Rileh. The banvan tree, #icws Indica. — 

12 (p. 160.) Shitshs, Probably Persians. 

+2 (p. 160.) El-Sir to be distinguished from el-Sirr, was another name for Julfiir, 
now Has el-Kheimah. 

13 (p. 161.) El-Efrenj, or Franks, meaning Portuguese, no doubt. 

a4 (p. 161.) The narrative here suddenly terminates, but we may assume the 
attack on Sohar failed. 

48 (p. 161.) About 20 miles from Maskat, noted for ita hot mineral springs. 

16 (p. 162.) El-Ahsa. A district of Nejd, called vulgarly Lahsa, 

37 (p. 162.) Beni-Laém. The “ Benti-Lam” are a branch of the great Tai tribe, and 
therefore of Kahtanic origin through Kahlin; for Lam, born about A. D. 470, was the 

z descendant of Tai, the descendant of “Odad, the descendant of Kahlén (Badger'a Seyyids 
of ‘Omén, p. 67 note). Until subjugated by the Wahhabis, the Bend-Khaélid were the most 
prominent tribe on the Arabian shore of the Persian Gulf. (Tbid.) 

a8 (p. 163.) The term used is ol-Shurat, vide note 28, Book IV. 

4% (p. 164.) In Badger’s work, the date is A. H. 1059, or A. D. 1649. 

#6 (p. 164.) No details of the capture of Maskat are given, but Mr, Badger’s author 
has along and detailed account of the matter, derived apparently from the popular 
legends, One story current is that the Arabs entered Maskat in the guise of peaceful 
peasants, hiding their arms in bundles of fire wood, and that they took the opportunity 
of the Portuguese garrison being assembled without arms at chapel to attack and 
musewere them. The Portuguese residence, or Factory home, is called by tho Ambs el- 
Jereza ( , for Igrezia, or church). Mr. Badger has mistaken the word for Jezirah 

or “ Island,” which it closely resembles in the Arabic. 

Sultan-bin Seyf commenced to reign A. D, 1640, and died on 4th October, 

650. 
mt : The'date of thio: Poctagsem erpeitoniia, — 
NG 1658. ‘The present work does not enable us to fix it more a 
“In anno 1715, the Arabian fleet [meaning the Tina's) consisted of one whip of * 
“74 guns, two of 60, one of 50, and 18 small ships from 32 to 12 guns each, and some — 5. 
| « 'Trankies, or rowing vessels, from 4 to 8 guns each, with which sea-forces they keep all 
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_ accordance With this theory, this partof ‘Omin was originally the seat ef Cushite colonies, 
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“They kill none in cold blood, bat use their captives courteously. In anno 1605, they 
“ quarrelled with the Carnatick Rajah, a potent Princely lord. Yet they came with thefe 
“feet and plaudered and burned the towns of Barsalore and Mangalore, two of the best 
“and richest towns on that Coast.” 
[The above ix from Captain Alexander Hamilton's * New Account of the East Indies.’ 
He travelled from 1688 to 1723, and is therefore a valuable awuthority for this period. ). 
21 (p. 165.) Jeziret elsKhadhré, or Pemba, 


Notes to Book VII. 

 (p. 168.) Body of horsemen. The term used is ‘sariyeh," which means a party of 
from five to three hundred or four handred. 

* (p- 168.) Séhibel“Anbar. A title ora niek-name. ‘Anbar in ‘Omin sometimes 
MAAS a Purse. 

® (p. 160.) Koran XXIX, 1, Sale’s translation, 

* (p. 169.) Bend-Ghafir, The origin of the appellation of this tribe seems unknown, 
but they are undoubtedly Ishmaclite or ‘Adndnite, and weretherefore naturally opposed to 
the Yemenites or Kattanites. As will be seen further on, under their able and brave 
chief, Mohammed-bin Nasir, this clan became renowned and powerful in ‘Oman. This 
chief headed the faction agiinst their rivala the Yemenites, who aleo found a ekilfal andl 
courageous leader in Khalf-bin Mubérik, the Dwurf, chief of the Dend-Hinah. This civil 
war was one of the flercest recorded in the annals of ‘Omén, a great number of the clans 
ranging themselves under their respective leaders, declaring either for the * Hindi” oc 
“‘Ghétiri.” Those faction terms have survived to the present day, anil almost entirely 
sfiporsede the older classifications, the rival factions being now termed el-Hiniwiyeh 
aud el-Ghafiriyeh. This is the explanation of the undue pre-eminence assigned by 
European writers on ‘Oinén to these two tribes, whose importance wae accidental 
and temporary. For a time the Ghéfirfs gained the day, and their chief became 
Imim, but the Hindwis soon regained the ascendancy. At present, the power of the two 
sections is tolerably evenly balanced, the Ghafiris preponderating in the Weet and theic 
rivals in the East. It is to be noticed that at the present day the fact of a clan styling 
iteelfof the Hindwi or the Ghéfiri faction docs not necemarily prove ite origin to be 
Kahtdnite, or Ishmaelite ; for several Yemen tribes have ranged themselves with the Nejd- 


ites and vice versd, This fact oocasions additional difficulty in tracing tribal genealoyics. 


* (p. 169.) See Note 1. 

* (p. 170.) The names Yemen and Nisar here apply to rival familiee so called, not 
to factions, 

* (p. 1972.) Korén, XIII, 12. 

* (p.172.) Birkeh, This name is sometimes written so and sometimes Burka. Lu 
the Kaémds it appears as “ Birket ol-Rameys." 

#* (p. 172.) ‘ Did not understand Arabic." Probably these were some of the people 
inhabitingthe Rais el-Jebel from Cape Maxsendom. Southward the inhabitante of that loca- 
lity differ in appearance from theother Arabs and «peak a different dialect. Some, from their 
reddish skins and light eyes, have conceived them to have on admixtarw of Buropean 
blood. Ov examination their language will probably be found to be a Himyarite dialect, 
They way be descendants ofa Himyarite poople who inhabited ‘Ouxin before the intlow of 


Cape Mussendom has been identified with “the promontory of the Asabi” of 
‘Ptolemy (by Forster), and the Asabi or Sabi with the Scba or Sebaim of Scripture. La 
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in witness of which are adduced the names “Ciiscan" (Cushan of Hebrew writers), 
[probably meaning Khasam) and a littoral termed by Pliny “ the shore of Ham,” “ Litus 
Harmmeum,” now Maha, (?), adjacent to which is a“ Wadi Ham," “ Valley of Hara” 
(Types of Mankind). Again: “ Ramss, an Arab port, just inside the Persian Gulf, 

“perfectly answers to the sites of Raamah, catalogued among Kushite personifications 
in xth Genesis (dfd.)," 

4° (p. 173.) About six miles from Barké. 

** (p. 174) The prisoners were sometimes placed in exposed situations during a 
siege or battle to slacken the enemics’ fire. 

12 (p.176.) Al-Wahibeh. A numerous, powerful, and warlike Bedouin clan of 
Sharkiyeh. 

+3 (p. 176.) “The Beni-Mendh and their allies" would be more accurate, but at 
this period the term Hinai began to be used in its modern extended sense. 

a4 (p. 177.) The el-Harth is the richest of the Hindawi tribes of the eastern districts, 
Many of this family inhabit Zanzibar. 

2% (p. 177.) El-Na‘im. The dominant tribe of el-Jow and Bereymf. 

46 (p. 179.) Maghribi meaning Nejdean. 

27 (p. 179.) Tendf <A town of the Green Mountain. - 

2® (p. 183.) A Mohammedi is about three pence. 

19 (p. 183.) The election of Mohammed-bin Nasirto be Imam was evidently a 
forced measure and adopted only because of the great power he wielded as a warrior and 
ruler, His military genius seems to have surpassed that of any previous Imam or 
governor of ‘Oman, and he had well nigh become by sheer talent and energy supreme 
over all ‘Oman. 


— — energy of this Prince was imitated, for a time with much success, by 
the late ‘Azzén bin- Kale. 
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The Lemple of Juysagar, Upper Msim.—By J. M, Fosren, F. 8. A. 
Nazirah, Aedm. 
(With four plates.) 


This temple, situated on the north bank of an immense tank, two and 
ahalf miles south of Sibsagar (the ancient Rangpdir) in Upper Asam, 
Lat. 26° 64' N., Lon. 94° 40’ E., is not remarkable, when compared with 
many similar edifices in Central India, forits antiquity, ornamentation, or 
historical associations, but is of considerable interest from its being pro- 
bably the most perfect specimen of stone architecture existing in Upper 
Asim, and its having been erected at the time when the Hinda religion 
was first firmly established in the country, which was for once in its history 
in a state of peace under an energetic and competent ruler, 

The occasional earthquakes, the destructive influences of the weather 
and the pipal tree, combined with the fact that no proper plans or drawings 
of most of the ancient edifices in Asam have been made, rendered it desir- 


rable that some memorial of this temple should be preserved, as its destruction 


a not very remote period may be anticipated. The cold weather of 
$73-4 having set in,a small camp was formed, the jungle was removed from 


the edifice as far as practicable, and careful measurements were made of the 


most interesting parts of it. The photograph by Mr. H. A. Coombes, 
‘Superintendent of Police for this district, gives a very fair idea of the edifice 
and its decorations (vide plates). 

‘The tank upon the bank of which this building is situated is very large, 
even for Asam, its dimensions according to the Revenue Survey map being 
900 by 650 yards, the’ bund’ Lite about 120 feet wide on the top, and its 
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depth is stated to be thirty-six feet in the centre; the water level ja about 
two feet above that of the surrounding country, and was formerly much 
more until the bund was cut through for some now unknown purpose. The 
earth removed during the excavation was used to form the banks. In its 
immediate neighbourhood are two other immense tanks, the Othae and Rudra 
Sigar, which are now dry and were probably never completed, 

A slight historical sketch of the causes that led to the formation of this 
temple and tank will probably be found interesting. During the reign of 
Gadhadhar Singh, a/ias Chupatpha, (died A. D, 1625) the Moamariahs or 
Muttacks (a people living in the north and north-east of Asam, who were 
divided into two clans, the Moamarialhs so called from their being a dis- 
tinct sect from the generality of Asamese, and the Morans, signifying 

‘inhabitants of the jungle’) gave great trouble by incessantly making war 
upon and plundering their more peaceable southern neighbours, At last they 
became so powerful, that they elected a chief ruler of their own under the title 
of the Lora Raja, who completely defeated Gadhadhar Singh, and took 
possession of the country as far south as Jorhat,.® 

According to the native MS. Chronicles, Gadhidhar Singh escaped to 
the jungles after his defeat, whilst his wife Jaymati Koorie was captured 
by the Lora Raja and tortured by him to give information as to her 
husband's place of refuge. In the centre of the Jaysigar Tank a post now 
stands: at this spot she is said to have been daily flogged, but without its 
producing the desired effect. On being questioned as to his whereabouts, 
and a promise being made that she should be liberated if she would give the 
necessary information, she replied that she had not seen him for a long time. 
Gadhadhar Singh hearing of this presented himself one day in disguise be- 
fore her, and asked her why she did not point him out to his enemies. She 
at once recogmzed him, but refused to betray him, Addressing him 
as a friend of her brother, she told him to leave her to her fate, as his sub- 
mission to the Lora Raja could be of no advantage to cither. Three 
times this scene was repeated, and finally Jaymati Koorie told him she 
would insult him if he troubled her any more. He at length left for the 
jungle, and she, faithful to the last, died under her tormentor’s hands. 


Now Gadbidhar Singh’s sister was married to the Bor Phukan, who - 
_ lived at Gaubatti and was an ally of the Lora Raja; Gadhadhar Singh 


took refuge in his house, and was so well disguised, that he remained there 


in safety, being known to his sister only, for two years or more, Ultimately, 


* It may here be noted that the Momariahs kept rising in rebellion with varying 


success until the Government was assisted by a British force in 1793, Ghargaon, the 


old capital, Rangpdr, the new one, Jaysxigar tank, Gouriségar tank, and other pli 
vardigeucee fame of most sanguinary battles, the fights on — cn 
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a misunderstanding between the Bor Phiikan and the Lor& Raja occurred. 


J. M. Foster—The Temple of Jaysdgar, Upper Asdm, 


The wife then revealed all to her husband; he and Gadhadhar Singh raised 
strong forces, marched to Ghargion, captured it, killed the Lora Raja, 
and reinstated Gadhidhar Singh on the throne of his ancestors. With 
true oriental gratitude, he was no sooner firmly seated than he put to death 
his brother-in-law, the Bor Phakan, and two other of the highest officers 
of State who had also assisted him, alleging as his reason that as they were 
powerful enough to depose and kill the Loré Rajé, they might possibly 
serve him in # similar manner, should any quarrels arise between them. He 
did not live long after his restoration, and was chiefly occupied in restoring 
order throughout the country ; and he strictly enjoined his son Rudra Singh to 
build a temple on the spot where his mother was put to death, and to call it 
after her name. This was done, and Jaysigar Dhol is doubtless the finest 
specimen of stone architecture in Upper Asam. 

Although the Hinds religion was introduced in 1615, and a number of 
Brahmans was procured to teach the observances of their faith, and though 
in 1654 Chutumla publicly adopted the Hindü faith and encouraged Brah- 
mans to his court, as wellas assumed the Hindd name of Jayadhajia Singh ; 
yet Gadhadhar Singh is said to have been a Buddhist, to have eaten beef and 
frogs, and drunk spirituous liquors. His son Rudra Sing, however, was of 
the Hind faith from the commencement of his reign, 

In Robinson's “ History of Asam,” p. 168, we find—“ Gadiwidhar 
Singh, alias Chututpha, died in 1695, and was succeeded by his son Rudra 
Sing, alias Chuckungpha. In 1699, this prince is said to have founded the 
fort and city of Rangpur, where he aleo caused an extensive tank to be made 
that still bears Iis name. In the same year he erected a theatre for the 
exhibition of sports, denominated Tulatuli, He died suddenly the following 
year at Gauhatti. Rudra Sing was, without doubt, the greatest of all 
the Asamese princes : he reduced the whole valley to order, and received the 
submission of all the hill tribes.” 

“Tn an old Asamese bulanji it is said that ‘ Jaymati Koorie was taken 
into custody by the Lora Raja, carried to the place where Jaysagar now is, 
and was caned and whipped to death under a large pipal tree, which was in 
the same place where the pillar in the centre of the tank now stands.” 

In a native work, entitled “ A History of the Kings of Asam,” by Sri 
Radhanath Bor Borua and Kasinath Tamuli Phikan, p. 34, we find the 
following—‘ On the 14th Phalgin, 1617, (A. D, February 24th, 1695) Raja 
Rudra Singh went to the Singree Ghur at Ghargaon, and there assumed the 
name of Sooklungphaw, and, according to his father’s command, memori- 
alized the death of his mother Jaymati Koorie by digging the large tank 
called Jaysagar, and crecting three temples in and about the place whore 
she was murdered. The largest of these temples was dedicated to the 
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worship of Vishnu, one of the smaller to Siva or Mahadeb, and the other to 
Durga. The famous works of Rudra Singh's life are, the Matakat Rune- 
pore, Joysaugor Dhol Pookrie, Rungonath Dhol Pookrie, Phakooah Dhol, 
Namdang Heel Sanko, Damoru duo heel Sanko, Kerkooteah Allee, Doo- 
berownee Allee, and Matakaroo Allee.” 

To quote Robinson again, p. 276, “The remains of temples and public 
buildings, which are so often met within various parts of the country, testify 
that the Asamese had once made considerable progress in sculpture. ‘Their 
productions are, however, not merely void of attraction, they are unnatural 
and not unfrequently offensive and disgusting.” The latter part of this 
paragraph is hardly correct with regard to J aysagar, only one of the designs 
being unfit for publication, and that is one of the incarnations of Vishnu in 
which a boar plays a prominent part. The stone body of the temple is 
literally covered with very fair specimens of sculpture, the designs and their 
details being in some instances wonderfully fine and artistic ; not an avail- 
able inch of surface is left undecorated, and the frieze of hunting scenes in 
the basement is for the most part extremely accurate and life-like. 

Lhe body of the building, about twenty-two feet high, supporting the 
dome, is built of sandstone and carries twelve pinnacles ; the dome is of bricke 
tiles, covered with stucco, which is ornamented by being divided into an 
immense number of sunk panels, each having a rose in its centre, and is about 
thirty feet high; and the superstructure of brick, somewhat mutilated, built 
around an iron centre rod, makes the total height about sixty-five feet 
above the ground, The bund underneath the temple is composed of large 
sandstone boulders. These with the stone used in building the temple were 
probably brought from about Sadiya by boat, and landed opposite Rang- 
pur ; for there is a good ancient road leading from the Dikko River at that 
point to the Jaysagar tank. The sculptured slabs are very neatly let into 
into the wall and with their surrounding frames are mostly crowded with 
diaper work and minute carved tracery. The building is octagonal, the 
four sides facing the cardinal points of the compass are each twenty 
feet broad, the other four sides have recessed angles. At its west end are 
two entrance rooms; from the centre one seven steps lead down through a 
fine stone doorway into the grand room of the temple, which is quite dark 
and has probably a subterranean chamber as water could be heard running 
underneath the floor, This roomis twenty-three feet across and devoid of 
ornament excepting the niches; the stone work, as on the outside, reaches 
up to the foot of the dome which, being devoid of stone, shews the brickwork 


to the top, the height appearing immense when viewed by magnesium  __ 


light, although it cannot exceed fifty feet. 
All the other buildings are composed of brick tiles, have curved roofs, 


covered with stucco, generally stone doorways, and in two cases having 
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series Of carvings in sandstone let into the walls on the outeide of the 
buildings. Nearly all are more or less damaged by the frequent earthquakes 

they have had to withstand. 
On fhe outside of the tomple, near the foot of dome, runs a series of 
tablets, cach containing an angel and all having different attitudes, as nearly 
resembling the angels in European medisval sculpture as can be well 
imagined, Amongst the figures in the frieze of hunting scenes near the 
base of the temple are three unmistakeable Nagas, leading a captive by 
cords; the neck ornaments, the tightly pinched-in waist, scanty covering, 
sturdy limbs, and uncovered heads, all indicate their nationality ; the weapon 
in the hand of each resembles the Burmese dhao-luey, and is not such 
an article as we see carried by the Nigds in this neighbourhood. The 
vehicle conveying the Raja is of very curious constfuction, the wheels 
being supported by springs on the outside like modern railway carriages, 
and the single shaft reaches over the horses’ back as far forward as its head. 
This drawing is unfortunately somewhat mutilated, and the details cannot be 
accurately made out. Camels are frequently represented: these may bear 
allusion to some event during Mir Jumlah’s invasion of Asam, as there are 
no such animals now to be found here and the country is quite unsuited 
s to them. Amongst the native sports on grand festivals, elephant fighting 
probably had a place, as two are shewn carrying riders, and the mahauts 
are evidently urging the beasts to the combat; one of the elephants has 
the trunk of the other in its mouth. This is a very spirited and well executed 

£. piece of work, 

This frieze of hunting and other scenes is undoubtedly the most inter- 
esting part of the carvings ; coming from the N. W. angle and going round 
the building to the East we find :-— 

1. Two armed men on horseback. An old man on foot. Two men 


a 7» Oe 
= 
Ty ee 
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sitting under a tree, 
2. Two old and two young alligators, having rounded ears like 
leopards, 


3. <A deer on its back, a tiger holding it by the throat, two deer and 
fawn running away. 

4. ‘Two men mounted on horses, one carrying a spear, the other a bow, 
two dogs chasing two deer and a fuwn, a man in a tree aiming a gun at the 


deer. * 
i 5, A man on a galloping horse, about to shoot an arrow at a man on 
an elephant, the latter being suddenly stopped by the mahaut. : 





6. ‘Two alligators with big ears, 
x 7. Two camels marching, one mounted, the other led by a man on 
foot, two men on horseback conversing, two animals (dogs ?). 

= 8. Two elephants carrying mahaut and rider, the first rider brand- 
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9 (27 face to N.) A tree, under it a man kneeling, apparently 
wounded, having hie back turned to a man about to shoot an arrow at him. 
Man on galloping horse looking back and shooting an arrow at the man 
under the tres Man on horseback lancing a charging bulfalS over his 
horse's loft shoulder, he carries a quiver on his back. Man kneeling behind 
a tree, and man up ina tree, pointing guns at some buffalo, Elephant driven 
by mahaut going from some buffalo, the rider carries a gun, Man on 
galloping horse, throwing lance at two running deer and a fawn, two dogs 
also pursuing the deer, Man in tree pointing gun at some deer. Herd of 
six large and «mall elephants. Forest scenery, Two tigers chasing two 
deer and two fawn, monkey climbing a tree out of the way. 

10. Two monkeys on a tree Man and woman on two walking 
horses, evidently cénversing. Two monkeys on a tree, an old man under 
it, A tree, on one side a hut with a man in it, a person sitting down on 
the other side. 

Ll. Two men on galloping horses after a deer and fawn, the one about 
to shoot an arrow, the other to throw a lance, two dogs pursuing the deer at 
full speed (very spirited). 

12, Two elephants with riders being suddenly stopped by the mae 
haut's judges, they see No. 13. 

13. A tiger holding « deer by its throat having turned it on its back, 
another deer is dashing off into the jungle. 

14. Similar to 7. Ea tiger). 

15. Two large and two small alligators, as before. 

16. Man on galloping horse shooting arrow at man on clephant, 
mahout suddenly stopping it. 

17. Two alligators with big ears, as before. 

15. (20° face to E.) A monkey on a tree. Man and woman on 
horseback conversing, not seeing a tiger ahead. A man on tree pointing 
gan ata tiger that is watching the people approaching. Manon a tree 
pointing gun at the tiger's rear, Man on galloping horse shooting arrow at 
the same tiger, ‘Two bears about to fight, Three Nagas leading @ 


keys 





monkey on small tree eating a fruit, A bear (2) walking beside two people 
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. 20. Man on horseback, ax 16, 
21. Two riders, one albout to throv lance, the other te shoot an arrow 
ut two deer and a fawn running away. A man on a tree pointing a gun at 


fi some deer, 

. 22. Two elephants, aa 12, 

. 23. <A tiger as 13, a deer and two fawn running away. 
* 24. A repetition of 10, 


25. ‘Two alligators as before, with open mouths, 

26. Two camels, one mounted, the other led, then two men on borse- 
back brandishing «words, two doge running, 

27. (20 face toS.) A tiger lying down wounded, two men on trees 
pointing guns at it. Two elephants fighting, biting each others’ trunks, 
carrying mahauts and ridere who are urging them on. (Very spirited.) 
Man kneeling, pointing a gun, and man mounted, aleo pointing a gun at 
a tiger attacking a bulfalo. Two men on galloping horses, one shooting an 
arrow at the same tiger, his companion looking back and shooting an arrow, 
An elephant approaching carrying a mahaut and rider, Two men on 


3 galloping horses, one shooting an arrow, the other throwing a lance at two 
he deer running away. 
= 28. Similar to 10. J 


29. Two large alligators, as before, . 
— 30. A repetition of 5, 
- $1. A duplicate of 7. 
7 32. A repetition of 2. 
: 33. Similar to 27. 
34. Tiger holding a deer by ite throat and turning it on its back, two 
+ deer and two fawn running away, A monkey climbing as tree, and a man 
son a tree aiming a gun at the tiger, 
a 85. Repetition of 12. 
f standard of measure may have been used in the construction of 


gs cannot be easily ascertained, but the English foot seems to 

itself for taking measurements where the AdtA, or cubit, would give 
— * There is also an indescribable peculiarity in some of the decora- 
tions that seems to indicate the hand of an European architect, or at least 
- gome one who had some acquaintance with European deecrative art : the «true- 
- ture is not ornamented in a purely oriental manner, and although the 
 Asamese style of arch in doorway is prevalent, yet the massive stone per- 


— forthe reception of the heavy door hinges, which are found 
aracy notm, leuk mane wa St ——— from some Roman than the 
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the mortar mixed with broken brick, are identically the sume. The solidity 
of the buildings, some of which, not more than fifteen feet aquare, have 
walls five feet thick, would indicate that earthquakes were as prevalont in 
those days as now, and perhaps more destructive ; yet in spite of thoir massive 
construction very few have escaped the effects of the shocks, for reat rents 
are Visible in nearly every pucea building of any antiquity in this district, 

Between Jaysigar and Sibsagar are numerous dhols and tombs and 
a large two-storeyed brick building, called the Rangghar, which is in a 
fairly perfeet state, The smaller buildings are buried in long grass. When 
an opportunity oceurs, a careful investigation shall be made of the most 
interesting of them. 


‘ote on the Chittagong Copper-plate, dated Saka 1165, or A, D. 1243, 
presented to the Soetety by A. L. Cray, Esg,, C. S—y Pransa'ru 
Panpir, M. A. 

(With a plate.) 


The plate, transcript and translation of which have been given below, 
measures about 74 inches in length and 7 inches in breadth, with an extreme 
thickness of one-eighth of an inch, It has a curvature at the top, which 
would seem to have been designed to serve the purpose of a handle, The 
extreme length from the tip of the curvature is over 9 inches. In this 
space are delineated, on the first face the figure of a crescent surmounted 
by asun, symbolical of the gift's enduring*® as long as the sun and the moon 


shall exist in the heavens; and on the second fave, the figure of Vishnu riding 


on Garuda, which would denote that the dynasty was Vaishnava in religion, 
a fact borne out by the three names mentioned in the plate, which are all 
synonyms of Vishnu, and also by the fact of the first sloka being addressed 
to that divinity. ‘The plate is engraved on both sides with charactgrs which 
bear a close resemblance to those on the Tipara copper-plate, translated by 
Colebrooke in Vol. IX. of the Asiatic Researches, and Vol. LI. of his 
Miscellaneous Essays; and to use the language there used ‘‘ the character 
agrees nearly with that now in use in Bengal; but some of the letters bear 
a close resemblance to the writing of Zirhut."¢ The engraver has been hard- 
pressed for space on the second face, and was obliged towards the conclusion 


sqreira in sloka 6 of the Tipara copper-plate, Colebrooke, 
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, in the Gurjjara grant in J. Re 
aarereafatranard in the Ujjayini plate, — 
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to diminish the intervals between the lines as well as the «ize and depth of 
the letters. Thw left side of the second face ie to a considerable extent 
worn away, and could not without difficulty be decyphered, I have put 
an asteriek over letters which are conjectural and enclosed in brackets 
bie those which have been apparently omitted by mistake, though they are ab- 
kolutely necessary to make the sentences intelligible, 
Babu Oomachurn Roy, Treasurer, gives the following account of the 
. finding of the plate in a letter to A. L. Clay, Eeq., Officiating Collector of 
Chittagong, the Society being indebted te the latter gentleman for his for- 
warding the plate with the whole correspondence. 

“The copper plate was found at the time of re-digging a pond in 
Nacirabad, a village on the south-cast corner of the Sadr station of 
Chittagong, This pond formerly belonged to the Bhate of that village, 
and it now belongs toa Muhammadan, ‘The plate was also found by a 
Mubhammadan.” 

The language i« Sanskrit Poetry, with the exception of the first sentence 
and the description of the boundaries of the lands, which are the subject of the 
gift. The latter are given in prose, which will bear no strict grammatical 
analysis, It would seem that the description of the dynasty, the donor, and 
the donee, and the usual formula at the ond, were drawn up by the court 
Pandits, who left the details of the boundaries to be filled in by subordinate 
officials. For the sake of convenience, I have numbered the couplets which 
constitute the greater part of the engraving on the plate. The first sloka 
is in adoration of Damodara, a synonym of Krishna,* who had been identi- 
fied with Vishnu long before. The particular synonym is chosen for the sake 

of a double entendre, the reigning king, the donor, being of that name, 
The second sloka is in praise of the Moon, and from this we may fairly infer 
that the dynasty claimed to be Chandra-vansi, or descended from that 
luminary. This conjecture is strengthened by the terms wywqWe=q- 
2 , used in the next «loka. The phrase fererrg 
Se in the fifth sloka sounds redundant, but Iam unable at present to suggest 
Ae a better reading. The last half of this sloka, which dwells on the blue- 
Diack faces of rival kings, sounds very poor and tautologous in the translation, 
though not so bad when read in the original. The sixth sloka extols with 
the usual hyperbole the prime minister, under whose superintendence the 
sdeana was drawn up, the king being presumed to be above such petty 
concerns. It may indeed be possible that the gift was in reality the 
_ minister's, though made, as a matter of form, in the king's name. The phrase 
does not denote that the minister in question was a veritable 
- Sesovola, but is used by the poet in the sense that his left band alone was 
more than suflicient to overpower his enemies. 
Stee ee «] 
nn | 
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Por the @nrarfe of this sloka I might refer to searfaaiwafagiten 
of the Chalukya grant in J. R. A. S,, New Series, Vol. I, p. 268 ; erarerapcar 
in the Chitradurg plate, where Colebrooke* has the note— solemn donations 
are ratified by pouring water into the hand of the donee.” The same 
inscription employs further on the phrase siecmqarercrges. In sloka 7, 
the name of the prime minister is given as Srimad-datta-maha-mahattaka, 
of which compound Srimad is the usual honoritic prelix ; datta, the patro- 
nymie; and Afaha-mahattaka, the proper name, 'The recipient of the gift is 
Sri-Prithwi-dhara-Sarinad, a Yajurvedi Brahman, As the Yajur-veda is 
pre-eminently the sacrificial Veda, it is not surprising that a Brah- 
man of this school should be selected as the donee, ‘The amount of tho 
Jand given away is five Dronas, a term which is thus explained by Cole- 
brooke in a note on the Tipara copper-plate—* A measure of land, still 
used in the eastern parts of Bengal, originally as much as might be sown 
with one dron’a of secd: for dron’a is a measure of capacity, (As. Res, 
Vol. V., p. 96). The dron’a, vulgarly called dun, varies in different districts. 
It may, however, be reckoned nearly equivalent to eight Lighas, or two 
acres and two-thirds,”"+ ‘The measure is still prevalent in Eastern Bengal 
and Chittagong. The last word of the sloka has not been satisfactorily deey- 
phered, The reading adopted and translated is proposed by Babu Raj- 
endralala Mitra’s Shastri. But while on the one hand this leaves the last 
letter unexplained, to admit an additional ope would destroy the metre. 
The portion in prose gives minute details about the plots of ground 
given away, but there is little or no hope of the sites being identified, so 
great has been the mutation of names owing to the Muhammadan conquest. 


a ie ee 


I have in vain looked at the survey map of the district. ZLavanotsavd-* 


srama-sambdsa-bati, has not, as far as I am aware, been met with anywhere 
else, Leavanotseava I take to mean some festival connected with ‘the 
harvest ; sambdsa, I take to mean ‘ residence ;' bafi, is compounded here as 
in Pushpabdati, Udyanabati, and the like. This is the most satisfactory 
account that I can give ofthe compound, Zdala means‘ red,’ and is here 
used as a term descriptive of the quality of the ground. dla (1 supposed 
a phonetic corruption) is still used in Eastern Bengal to denote arable laud 
in general. I may here mention that in the plate W and @ are written 
exactly alike. 
The succeeding slokas are of frequent occurrence, and something like 
them is always put at the end of grants, The ninth sloka, for instance, 
occurs (with the variation of war for wr) in the Chalukya grant, ab 
p- 270, Journal, Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, Vol. 1; in the Gurjjara 
- # Colebrooke’s Miscellancous Essays, Vol. 11, p. 259. J 
4 Colebrooke, II, p. 245. 
t Mr. Clay instituted enquiries on the spot, but with the same result, bin 
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grants, at p. 276, of the same volume; in the Ujjayini grants, at pp. 302, 
$11, Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I]; in the Nagamangala 
copperplate, at p. 159 of the Indian Antiquary, Vol. If; in the Benares 
inscription, at p. 451 of the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XV; and in the Chat- 
tisgarh grant, p. Sllof the same volume. In the last instance, the 
reading is exactly the same as in the present plate. ‘The translation which 
I have given, differs slightly from those previously given, but I hope mine 
is the nearest approach to the original, 

The tenth sloka occurs in the Benares plate, p. 451 of the Asiatic 
Researches, Vol. XV, and we aro told ina note that the same is quoted 
anonymously in the MWitdeshardé, 

Ido not remember-whether the eleventh eloka occurs in any other grant, 
but the same ideas variously expressed are to be found in many. The first 
part of this sloka as engraved reads qmeqmzererg, and I was at first inclined 
to supply an ikara and read it fae . ¢., “ unstable as a «warm of 
bees in motion” ; but considering the frequency of the comparison of human 
life to a drop of water on a lotus Jeaf, I thought it better to take the 
second € to be a mistake of the engraver form. I think, we are to ascribe 
to want of space the fact of the details of the date and the engraver'’s name 
being omitted. 

Babu Oomachurn Roy* conjectures on the supposed ground of the title 
of Deva ascribed to the kings in this plate that the grant might have been 
made by aking of Tipara. This conjecture is in itself as slender as that 
based on the similarity of the character employed to that in the Tipara 
inseription translated by Colebrooke. Moreover only one of the kings, 


' Madhusudana, has that title in the inseription. Mr. J. Long's analysis of 


the Rajimala, or Bengali History of the Tipara Royal family throws no 
light on the present subject, and we must postpone observations on this point 
till we succeed in securing a copy of the original MS. 

I cannot contlude this note without acknowledging the great help I 


received from Pandit Iswara Chandra Vidyasagara in decyphering the con- 


as 


a 


tents of the plate. 


> © He says in a letter to Mr. Clay—*“T hope I have been able to gather the «ubetance 
of the inscription. It is to this effect that in ancient times there wae in Chittagong a 
Hinioo king about the year 1166 Sakatda, named Purushatham Deb, His «om was 
Madhooshoodan Deb, his son Basudeh Deb, and hix san Damodar Deb. This last nanyed 
Damudar seems to have made a giftof 6 drone of land within certain boundaries to a 
braliman, this copperplate containing the deed of gift. 
Wo are told that Chittagong was under the sway of the Tipperal kings and they 
hore the titl: of Deb and even now they bear that very title, 
“From this it may be fairly concluded that this deed of gift was executed by u king 
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Transcript of the Chittagong copperplate. 


WHA WHY: 7°WEY Il 
efa sracare w= aaarn=: eet 
aifa want: walla BARAT HICSS I 
AA aeaseS TH PHS ae] VS sayr- 


Saar aS aT: GIT STHIST tA 


wussecwieua: Fay: acaat 

aaice faytafonr: afenrcr farmer: | 
Srannt Hye er aac fata 

Sarai Bafa BSS Wars hh FW 
aM Aa GE CAM TST AeA 

aa: Aquairwnwe aaa: Tewararnc: | 

=a: — ——— —— — —— 
naae a xna AaTanifa i eh 
aaa: arcraifurafr · 

fear traitya eter geare: i 
saissiieraetetaaaH N 

Srare=t smeuaframavit wen 

aga (=) wea wast faenifea eat 
wey at errar ear erRaTaTe a aa vifaa | 
— facing areata: wrferar 


At Otemercfgcra STA iY 
ease? asa fasifaa: SUIT IGT - 
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_ aN sreare (31) armada we ge cease <fam qatar 


SHASTA STA Waa AAITIR ital SHE waessitar ee wy Taras 
SATA TAs & AU RAKING UK BMIGANS aT Show AATIASTT 
ufea aiqudta sut sawed od wqiitarafeqaarear were war are 

- arauifedn <efeugfyH swe sare BST ST BR(e)a WATS BATT Were 
wah ara wairardfae: aren i 

agixagar ear crifa: earcfe fe: | 

aq ae Yet uaa Wey ASI ST Se 

wife a: sfzeifa ay wa soaia | 

Shr at yunarey fro aaafear i tu 

VSCSNBae Nae Brew. 

wataqaafearimaaa Gage | 

gaa gia few 4a8 oasis 

8 | wata fe a(x)atia: aferar ar fasra a tao 


Translation. 


9% 


May the year of Saka 1165 be prosperous, “ Goddess! know it to be morning, the 
gentle breeze blows from Aadanmba trees, and the moon (is) pale-beamed.” Glad with this 
simulated speech and repeatedly kissing the agitated disc of the face of Lakshmi, [who 
is steady in him), after forcibly embracing her then abandoned limbs, may Damodara 
4 delight you! 
| Cruel in robbing the lotus of her beauteous prosperity ; the object of the Aairavas’ 
& love; the jowel in the diadem of the conqueror of Tripura; the husband of the night ; 
the festive abode of Kandarpa; and the friend of the oceans; victory to the beautiful 
Mrigdnka, the sole gladdener of the universe. 

The son of Sri Puruehottama, the friend of the three worlds whitened by the fame, 
beauteous us the moon, of his race, was the king named Sri Madhusudana Deva, by 
whom too was procreated Pisudeoa, with his feet worn by the foreheads of kings bending 





in homage. 
— Ftia son, with the garlands of the rays of his moon-like nails variegated by the 
—— reflections from the gems on the diadems of bending kings, was Dumodara, lover and 


ord of the wisely ruled earth and Céacravartti over all kings. 

| Whose bright fame making this earth devoid of blackness, never put a stop to the 
= rain of the collyrium particles in the eyes of the wives of his enemies. And what, too, the 
blackness, full dark blue, which was then on the fuce of hostile kings practises for aye, 
* eminence in turbidity. ’ : 

“7? Victory to the framer of this Sdsana, the sole head of all ministers of this (king who 
ie was) from birth victorious over battlo's calamity; who (minister) was possessed of 
ss excellent qualities ; mighty with his left arm; the site of Lakshmni's repose ; with his fuet 
= adored by the crests of hostile kings, a Kalpataru bathing the earth with ceaseless 

—  _— donative libations, * 

ss Phat king (Dedmedara) gave five dronas of land to the virtuous Fajwrvedi Brih- hs 

Tm mana Sri Prithidhara Sarmd, who asked for them in Dambara-ddma, detailed in this 


« 


or. 
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olict by onlers from the month of Srimaddatta-maha-mahattara, whose feet are 
worhippad with the Sieiebe Gowers on the heads of all ministers. 

Three drones of land in Kamanpenidiyaka amd o couple of deonar in the 
named Ketangepala, acconling to extreme boundaries detailed herein 

Where Dudehdradimea in the village Ko manopanadiqgd bounded onst hy ther rowel 
real, on the south by Lonanofsavderdsramanmbanrdbhdti, ou the weat hy Leabrdpdlya lund, 
om the north by Mrifuceherha, thus bounded on four sides, Lela land with —7** throe 
donne, Soin the village Aefaagepald, on the oust Lambasdiana lawl, on the south 
Latrdpdlge land, on the west o ecatthe-track, on the north Mritoccharhd, thas bounded 
on four sides one drona of sarala land, Soa, bounded wth, west and north village 
Badgtpe’kAira, one drona of seedld land. Two plots, 2. Thus in the two villages, five 
rotas of sveale land, About this there are slokas declaring a religions duty, ; 

By many kings, Sagara and others, land has heen given. As long as the land laste, 
cach receives the fruit, He who nceepts land, as well as he who gives it away, both 
these, performers of virtuous deeds, cortainly go to heaven. 

Life, youth, and riches are unstable ws the water ( iLrop) on the (lotus) loaf moved 
(by the wind). Therefore reflecting on this, and knowing what hus been thomas, tke, obs 
take, your hearts participate in virtuous deeds for the attainment of final happiness. 
The fume of others, when cherished, becomes like (our) own, 


village 





—— 


The Etymology of Local Names in Northern India, as exemplified in the 
District of Mathuré.—By F. 5. Gnowse, M. A., B.C. 3s 


The following article is an attempt to investigate the principles upon 
which the local nomenclature of Upper India has been and still is being 
unconsciously constructed. The inquiry is one of considerable importance 
to the student of language ; but it has never yet been approached in a 
acientific spirit, and the views which are here advanced respecting this ¢erra 
incognita in the philologist’s map must be regarded as a first’ exploration, 
which is unavoidably tentative and imperfect. Many points of detail will 
possibly demand future rectification; but the general outline of the subject, 
the fixed limits within which it is contained and some of its more charac- 
teristic features of interior development have, it is hoped, been satisfactorily 
ascertained and delineated with a fair amount of precision, ; 

It is not to be inferred from this prelude that a subject of such obvions 
interest has hitherto been totally neglected, On the contrary, it has given 
rise to a vast number of speculations, but all of the most haphazard deserip- 
tion. And this from two causes ; the first being a perverse misconception 
of any list of names sufficiently complete to supply a basis for a really tho- -· 
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of ‘Mathuré, a District Memoir,’ from which all the illustrations of my 
present argument will be drawn. 

It seems a very obvious truism and one that requires no* elaborate 
defence to maintain that the name of a country and of the places in it 
shonld primd facie and in default of any direct evidence to the contrary be 
referred to the language of the people who inhabit them rather than to any 
foreign source, This, however, is the very point which most writers on the 
subject have failed to see, In order to explain why the founder of an In- 
dian village gave his infant settlement the name by whieh it ie «till known 
among his descendants, our laborious philologi«ts have ransacked vocabula- 
ries of all the obscurest dialects of Europe, but have left their Sanskrit and 
Hindi dictionaries absolutely unopened. 

A more curious illustration of a deliberate resolve to ignore obvious 
facts for the sake of introducing « startling theory based on some obscure 
and utterly problematical analogy could scarcely be found than is afforded 
by Dr. Hunter in his dissertation on non-Aryan languages. In this he 
refers the familiar local termination génw (which argumenti gratid be 
spells gang or gaong, though never so written in any Indian vernacular) 
to the Chinese hiang, the Tibetan thiong, the Lepcha hkyong, &e., &e., 
and refuses to acknowledge any connexion between it and the Sanskrit 
graéma. Yet as certainly as Anglo-Saxon was once the language of Eng- 
land, so was Sanskrit of Upper India; and it seems as reasonable to deny 


the relationship between gréma and génw as between the Englich affix ~ 


bury or borough and the Saxon burgh. ‘The formation is strictly in accord 
with the rules laid down by the Prikrit grammarians, centurics before 
the word géaw had actually come in existence. Thus by Vararuchi's 
Sutra—Servatra fda-va-ram U1, 3—the letter r when compounded with 
another consonant, whether it stands first or last, is always to be elided ; 
as we see in the Hindi é4/ for the Sanskrit edrfd, in hoe for rom, a 
measure of distance, and in pem for preman, love, So gréma passes into 

and whether this latter form or game is used depends simply upon 


‘the will of the speaker ; one man calls the place where he lives Naugdéma, 


another calls it Naugdow, in the same way as it ie optional to say Edinbro’ 


or Edinborough. For in Hindi as in Sanskrit a nasal can always be insert- 


ed at pleasure, according to the memorial line—Suvindukdvindukayoh ayad 
abhede na kalpanam : and the distinction between m and v or w bas always 
been very slightly marked: for example, dAimer is the recognized literary 


Hindi form of the Sanskrit dhivar, and at the present day villagers generally 





write Bhaméni for Bhawéni, though the latter form only is admitted in 


printed books. If speculation ix allowed to run riot with regard to the 
ty of such a word us génw, every step in the descent of which is 
capable of the clearest proof, then philology is still a science of the future, 
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and the whole history of language must be rewritten from the very com- 
mencement, 

Perhaps of all countries in the world, northern India is the one which for 
an investigation of this kind is the most self-contained, and the least in need 
of alien analogies. Its literary records date from a very remote period ; are 
in fact far more ancient than any architectural remains or even than any , 
well authenticated site, or definitely established era, and they form a con- 
tinuous and unbroken chain down to this very day. From the Sanskrit of 
the Vedas to the more polished language of the Epic poems, and through the 
Prakrit of the dramatists, the old Hindi of Chand and the Braj Bhasha of 
Tulsi Das, down to the current speech of the rural population of Mathura 
at the present time, the transitions are never violent, and at most points are 
all but imperceptible. The language, as we clearly see from the specimens 
which we have of it in all its successive phases, is uniform and governed 
throughout by the same phonetic laws, And thus, neither from the intrinsic 
evidence of indigenous literature, nor from the facts recorded by history, 1s 
it permissible to infer the simultaneous existence in the country of an alien- 
speaking race at any period to which it is reasonable to refer the foundation 
of places that still bear a distinctive name, prior to the Muhammadan inva- 
sion, ‘The existence of such a race is simply assumed by those who find it 
convenient to represent as non-Aryan any formation which their acquaint- . 
ance with unwritten Aryan speech in its growth and decay is too superficial 
to enable them at once to identify. 

As local etymology is a subject which can only be investigated on the 
spot and therefore lies beyond the range of European scholars, its study is 
necessarily affected by the prejudices peculiar to Anglo-Indian officials, who 
are so accustomed to communicate with their subordinates only through the 
medium of Urdé that most of them regard that /ingua franca as being really 
what it is called in official parlance, the vernacular of the country. This 





familiarity with the speech of the small Muhammadan section of the com- < 

munity, rather than with that of the Hindu masses, causes attention to be } 

| mainly directed to the study of Persian and Arabic, which are considered : 
ey proper to the country, while Sanskrit is thought to be utterly dead, of no ~ 
| interest save to professional scholars and of no more practical import in 4m 
>! determining the value of current phrases than Greek or Hebrew. , 4 


The prejudice is to be regretted, as it frequently leads writers, even in; "hase 
the best informed London periodicals, to speak of India as if it were a purély* - Se 
Muhammadan country, and to urge upon the Government, as highly con- — | 
latory, measures which if taken would most effectually alienate the sym- 
———spathies of the vast majority. eer 

ss Neither Urda, Persian, nor Arabic, is of © cing the — 
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are unintelligible whon referred to those recognized sources must there- 
fore be non-Indian, and may with as much probability be traced up to one 
foreign language as another, Any distortion of a village name which 
makes it bear some resemblance to a Persian or Arabie root, is ordinarily 


' accepted as a plausible explanation ; while its deduction from the Sanskrit 


by the application of well-established but less popularly known phonetic 
and grammatical laws is sticmatized as pedantic and honestly considered to 
be more far-fetched than a derivation from the Basque or the Lithauanian, 

This may seem an exaggerated statement; but [ speak from personal 
experience and with special reference to some — communicated to me 
by a distinguished Civilian of the Panjaéb, who thought the identification of 
Maholi with Madhupuri far more improbable than its connection with the 
Basque and Toda word uri, which is said to mean ‘a village.’ 

Such philological vagaries have their birth in the unfortunate preference 
for Urda, which the English Government has inherited from the former 
conquerors of the country, though without any of their good reasons for the 
preference. They are farther fostered by a wide-spread idea as to the char- 
acter of the people and the country, which in itself is perfectly correct and 
wrong only in the particular application, The Hindus are an eminently 
conservative race, and their civilization dates from an extremely remote 
period. It is, therefore, inferred that most of their existing towns and vil- 
lages are of very ancient foundation, and if so may bear names to which no 
parallel can be expected in the modern vernacular, This hypothesis is dis- 
proved by what has been said above as to the continuity of Indian speech : 
it is further at variance with all local traditions. The present centres of 
population, as any one can ascertain for himself, if he will only visit the 
spots instead of speculating about them in his study, are almost all subse- 
quent in origin to the Muhammadan invasion. When they were founded, 
the language of the new settlers, whatever it may have been in pre-historie 
times, was certainly not Turanian, but Aryan as itis now; and though any 
place, which had previously been inhabited, must already have borne some 
name, the cases in which that old name was retained, would be very rare, 
Thus, it may be remarked in passing, the present discussion supplies no 
ethnical argument with regard to the original population of the country, 
The names, once regarded as barbarous, bub now recognized as Aryan, must 
be abandoned as evidence of the existence of a non-Aryan race; but at the 
same time, since they are essentially modern, they cannot be taken as sup- 
porting the counter-theory. The names of the rivers, however, which also 
are mostly Aryan, may fairly be quoted as bearing on the point ; for of all 
local names these are the least liable to change, as we sec in America and 
our Colonies, where it is as exceptional to find a river with an English namo 


as it is to find a town with an Indian one. 
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Moreover, Hindu conservatism, though it doubtless exists, is developed 
in a very different way from the principle known by the same name in 
; Europe. Least of all is it shewn in any regard for ancient buildings, whe- 

ther temples or homesteads. Though Christianity is a modern faith as 
compared with Hinduism, and though the history of English ‘civilization 
begins only from a time when the brightest period of Indian history had 
already closed, the material evidences of either fact are found in inverse 
order in the two countries. There is not a single English county which 
does not contain a longer and more venerable series of secular and ecclesius- 
tical edifices than can be supplied by an Indian district, or it might even be 
suid by an entire Presidency, Thus the temple of Gobind Deva at Brinda- 
ban, which is popularly known in the neighbourhood as‘ the old temple’ 
par excellence, dates only from the reign of Akbar, the contemporary of 
Elizabeth, and is therefore far more modern than any single village chureh 
in the whole of England, barring those that have been built since the revie 
val by the present generation. ‘The same also with MSS. The Hindus 
had a voluminous literature while the English were still unable to write ; 
but at the present day in India a MS. 200 years old is more of a rarity 
than one five times that age in England. This complete disappearance 
from the surface of all material records of antiquity is no doubt attributable 
in great measure to the operation of the two most destructive forces in the 
known world, viz. white ants and invaders, but the Hindus themselves 
are not altogether free from blame in the matter. As if from a remi- 
piscence of their nomadic origin, with all their modern superstitious dislike, 
to a move far from home is combined an inveterate tendency to slip away 
gradually from the old landmarks, The movement is not necessitated by 
growth of population, which as in London for instance can no longer be 
contained within the original city bounds, but is a result of the Oriental 
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~ fore, narrow and irregular as they had grown up piece by piece in the 
course of centuries, and with even the churches on their old sites, though 
the latter Hid become useless in consequence of the change in the national 
religion, which required one or two large arenas for the display of pulpit 
eloquence rather than many secluded oratories for private devotion, When 
+. - a similar calamity befell an Indian city, as it often did, the position of the old 
shrines was generally marked by rude commemorative.stones, but the people . 
made no difliculty about abandoning the exact sites of their old homes, if 
equally eligible spots offered themselves in the neighbourhood. 
| The same diversity of conservative ideas runs through the whole char- 
de. acter: the Hindu quotes the practice of hia father and grandfather and 
. persuades himself that he is as they were, and that they were as their fore- 
fathers, unconscious of any change and ignoring the evidence of it that is 
afforded by ancient monuments, both literary and architectural. The former 
ea he prizes only for their connexion with the seet to whieh he himself belongs ; 
whatever is illustrative of an alien faith he consigns to destruction without 
= | any regard for its history or artistic significance; and in an ancient build- 
H ing, if it has fallen into disuse, he sees no beauty and can take no interest ; 
though this can scarcely be from the feeling that he can easily replace it 
* with a better, a convietion which led our medimval architects to destroy 
without compunction any part of an earlier Cathedral, however beautiful in 
itself, which had become decayed or too small for later requirements. In all 
these matters, England is far more criticaily conservative ; believing in noth- 
ing, we tolerate every thing; and profoundly distrusting our own creative 
faculties, preserve as models whatever we can rescue from the past, either in 
* art or literature, 
These reflections may seem to wander rather far from the mark; but 
they explain the curious equipoise that prevails in the Indian mind between 
a profound contempt for antiquity and an equally profound veneration for 
it. The very slight regard in which ancient sites are held is illustrated by 
the use of the terms ‘ Little’ and * Great’ as local prefixes. In consequence of 
the tendency to shift the centre of population, these seldom afford informa- 
tion as to the comparative area and importance of the two villages so dis- 
tinguished ; most frequently the one styled * Little’ will be the larger of the 
two. In some cases the prefix ‘ Great’ implies only that when the common 
property was divided among the sons of the founder, the share so designated 
- fell to the lot of the eldest ; but ordinarily it denotes the original village 
— site, which has been wholly or at least partially abandoned, or so diminished 
_ by successive partitions that it has eventually become the smallest and least 
important of the group. 
The foregoing considerations will, I trust, be accepted as sufficiently 
demonstrating the reasonableness of my general position that local names 
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in Upper India are, as a rule, of no very remote antiquity and are primd 
Joc referable to Sanskrit aud Hindi rather than to any other langungs. 
Their formation has certainly been regulated hy the same princfples that we 
see underlying the locgl nomenclature of other civilized countries, and we 
—* therefore expect to find them falling into three main groups, as fol. 
ows -— 

I. Names compounded with an affix denoting place. 

II. Names compounded with an affix denoting possession, 

III. <A more indefinite class, including all names without any affix nat 
all; such words being for the most part either the name of the founder, or 
an epithet descriptive of some striking local feature, 

Running the eye over the list of villages in the Mathura district, we 
can at a glance detect abundant illustrations of each of these three classes. 
Thus under Class I come such names as Nanak-pur, Pati-pura, Bich-puri, 
where the founder's name is combined with the local affix pur, pura, or puri, 
signifying ‘a town.” So also, Nau-gima, Uncha-ganw, Badan-garh, Cha- 
wmar-gaphi, Rup-nagar, Pal-khera, Brinda-ban, Ahalya-ganj, Radha-kund, 
Mangal-khoh, Mall-sarai, and Nainu-patti. In all these instances both the 
loval affix is casy to be recognized as also the word to which it is attached. 

Of Class IL the illustrations are not quite so obvious and will mostly 
require special elucidation ; but some are self-evident, as for example Bha- 
re-ka, where the affix is the ordinary sign of the genitive case; Rane-ré, 
where itis the Marwari form of the same ; and Pipal-wara, where it repre- 
sents the familiar wala. 

Under Class III come first such names as Süraj, Misri, and Gaju, which 
are known to have been borne by the founders ; and under the second sub- 
division, Gobardhan, ‘ productive in cattle’; Sanket, ‘a place of assigna- 
tion’; Khor,‘ an opening between the hills’; Basai, ‘a colony’; and Pura, 
‘a town,’ indicative of a period when towns were scarce, with many others 
of similar character, 

Looking first for names that may be included under Class I., we find 
that by far the most numerous variety are those compounded with the affix 
pur, This might be expected, for precisely the same reason that ‘ ton’ is 
the most common local ending in England. But we certainly should not 
expect to find so large a proportion unmistakably modern, with the former 
part of the compound commemorating either a Muahammadan or a Hindu 


with a Persian name, or one who can be proved in some other way to have 


lived only a few generations ago, and with scarcely a single instance of a 
‘name that can with any probability be referred to a really ancient date, 


As this fact is one 
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- The Kosi pargana comprises G1 villages, of which 9 end in pur; viz. 
“Axiz-pur, Hasan-pur, Jaldl-por, LAl-pur, Nabi-pur, Pakhar-pur, Ram-pur, 
Shah-pur, and Shahzad-pur. Six of these are unmistakably post-Muhamma- 
dan, one is apparently so, and two are of quite uncertain date. 


: In the Chhaita pargana there are LLL villages, and 16 of them have the 
pur ending ; efz, Adam-pur, Akbar-pur, Dazid-pur, Deva-jara, *o called 
> from a ‘ temple’ of Gopal, built by Muhkam Sinh, the ancestor of the present 


proprietors, whose Arabic name proves that he lived not many generations 
ago ; Ghazi-pur, Gulal-pur, Juit-pur, Jamél-pur, Khan-pur, Lar-pur ; Man- 
pur, on the Barsiina range, so called from the Man Mandir the first erece 
tion of which cannot date from further back than the transfer of Radha's 
chief shrine from Raval to Barsina, whieh took place in the 15th or L6th 
century A. D.; Pir-pur, Sayyid-pur, Tatdr-pur, Haji-pur, and Kamal-pur. 
Of these 16 names, 12 are unquestionably modern, and of the remaining 
#, nothing can be said with certainty either one way or the other. 
Of the 163 villages in the Mathuré paryana, as many as 32 have the pur 
ending ; viz, Alha-pur, said by local tradition to have been founded and eo 
named only 200 years ago (the founder's descendants are still on the spot 
and most unlikely to detract from the antiquity of their family) A‘zam-pur 
“i and Bakir-pur, both founded by A’zam Khan Mir Mubammad Bikir, who 
was Governor of Mathuré from 1642 to 1645; Bhavan-pura ; Bija-pur, 
founded 200 years ago by Bijay Sink Thakur, on land taken from the 
adjoining village of Nahrauli; Daulat-pur; Daum-pura, one of LL villages 
founded by the sons of a Jat named Nainu at no very remote period, since 
the share which fell to the eldest of the sons is distinguished by the Persian 
epithet Lelia; Giridhar-pur, probably the most ancient of the series, bab 
still dating from times of modern history, having been founded by Giridhar, : 





a & Kachhwaha Thakur of Sateha, whose ancestors had migrated there from 
J Amber ; Gobind-pur ; Gopal-pur ; Hakim-pur ; Jamũl· pur ; Jati-pura, fuund- 
* ed by Gosain Bitthal-nath, the son of Vallabhichirya of Gokul, commonly 
———— called Jati Ji, about the year 1550 A, D. ; Jay Sinh-pura, founded by Sawde 
ea Jay Sinh of Amber about the year 1720 A. D.; Kesopur, so called from the 

a famous temple of Kesava Deva, a fact which would sufficiently account for 


the name remaining unchanged, even though of ancient date ; Lalpur, found- 
— ed by a Thakur named Lalu, a member of the Gaurua clan, which is con- 
ss feasedly of late origin; Larpur, founded only a few generations ago by a 
Se "ara ‘Thakur, Laram ; Madan-pura, founded by an ahir from the old vile © 
lage of Karnaul ; Madho-pur, dating from 500 years ago, when it was form- 
ed out of lands taken from the adjoining villages and given to a Hindu 
retainer by Salim Shah; Mirzé-pur; Muhammad-pur; Mukund-pur, so 
alled after a Mahratta founder ; Murshid-pur founded by Murshid Kuli 
 Khin, who was Governor of Mathura in 1636 A. D, ; Nabi-pur founded by 
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*Abd-un-Nabi, Governor from 1660 to 1668; Panna-pur founded in 1795 
A. D.; Raj-pur, near Brinda-ban, so named with reference to the lkaj-Ghiat, 
by a Sanddb Brahman from Kamar in the 16th century ; Ram-pur, named 
after the Ram-tal, a place of pilgrimage there ;*# Rasdl-pur ; Sulim-pur, dat- 
ing from the reign of Salim Shah; "Askar-pur, a modern alternative name 
for Satoha; Shah-pur, and Dhak-pura, Of these 32 names, there are only 
five as to which any doubt can be entertained; all the remainder are clearly 
modern, 

In the Mat pargana are 141 villages, and 41 end in pur; viz., Abhay- 
pura, settled by a Jat, Abhay Sinh, from Kaulana ; Alimad-pur; Akbar-pur, 
Aman-ullah-pur; Hadan-pur; Baikunth-pur, founded according to local 
tradition 300 years ago; LGaland-pur, founded in the 17th century by a Jat 
named Balavant; Bali-pur, founded by Bali, a Jat from Béjana about 1750 
A. D.; Begam-pur; Bulok-pur; Chand-pur, of modern Jat foundation ; Dau- 
lat-pur; Faridun-pur; Firoz-pur; Hamza-pur; Hasan-pur ; ‘Tngyabeurs : 
Ja‘far-pur; Jahdngir-pur; Jat-pura, a modern off-shoot from the adjoining 
village of Shal; Khan-pur; Khwaja-pur; Lal-pur, founded by a Jat from 
Parsauli ; Makhdtm-pur ; Mir-pur ; Mubarak-pur; Mu’in-ud-dinpur ; Nabi- 
pur; Nanak-pur, a modern off-shoot from Musmina; Nausher-pur; Nor- 
pur; Pabbi-pur ; Pati-pura, a modern colony from the Jit village of Dune- 
tiya; Rae-pur, recently settled from Musmina; Sadik-pur; Sadr-pur ; 
Sakat-pur; Sikandar-pur; Suhag-pur; Sultan-pur, and Udhan-pur, As to 
the foundation of 6 out of these 41 villages nothing is known; the remain- 
ing 35 are distinctly ascertained to be modern. 

Of the 203 villages in the Maha-ban pargana, 43 have the ending pur ; 
viz., "Abd-un-Nabi-pur; ‘Ali-pur; Amir-pur; Islim-pur; Bahadur-pur; 
Balaram-pur, recently founded by Sobha Rae Kayath; Bandrasi-pur, found- 
ed by a Brahman Bandrasi, who derived his own name from the modern 
appellation of the sacred city called of old Varanasi; Bhankar-pur; Bich- 
puri, of modern Jat foundation ; Daulat-pur; Fath-pura; Ghiyds-pur ; Gohar- 
pur; Habib-pur; Hayat-pur; Hasan-pur; Tbrahim-pur; ‘I’sa-pur, founded 
by Mirzd "Is& Tarkhin, Governor of Mathura in 1629 A. D. ; Jadon-pur ; 
Jagadis-pur, founded by a Parasar, Jagadeva, whose —— are still on 
the spot and claim no great antiquity ; Jamal-pur ; Jogi-pur; Kalyan-pur ; 
Kasim-pur; Khin-pur; Kishan-pur, recently settled from the village of 
Karab ; Lal-pur ; Manobar-pur ; Mohan-pur ; Mubarak-pur ; Muzaffar-pur ; 
Nabi-pur; Nasir-pur; Nur-pur; Rae-pur ; Sayyid-pur; Shihab-pur ; Shah- 
pur; Shahzad-pur; Sher-pur, Tayyib-pur, and Zakariya-pur. Of these 43 
villages, 35 are certainly quite modern ; as to the remaining 8 nothing can 
be affirmed positively. 


have the ending pur; viz., Abhay-pura, of modern Jat foundation ; - 
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pur, founded 300 years ago by a Jat named Bagh-réj ; Bahadur-pur ; 
Bijal-pur; Chamar-pura; Dhak-pura; Fathullah-pur; Ghatam-pur, founded 
in the reign of Shahjahin; Hasan-pur; Idal-pur; Mahdbat-pur; Makan- 
pur; Manik-pur, of modern Jag foundation ; Mir-pur ; Nadrdyan-pur, named 
after «a Gosain of modern date, Narayan Das ; Nasir-pur; Nasir-pur ; Nan- 
pura; Raée-pura, of modern Thakur foundation ; Ram-pura, recently settled 
from Sahpau, by a Brihman named Man Mall; Rashid-pur ; Sala-pur, 
founded by a Brahman named Sabala ; Salim-pur; Samad-pur, settled not 
many generations ago by a Jét named Savadhin; Sarmast-pur ; Shahbaz- 
pur; Sher-pur; Sithara-pur, a modern off-shoot of Gariimra ; Sultin-pur ; 
Taj-pura and Zari-pura, Of these 31 names, 5 are doubtful, the other 26 are 
proved to be modern. 

Adding up the results thus obtained we find that there are in the whole 
district 172 villages that exhibit the termination pur, and of these as many 
as 141 are either obviously of modern origin, or are declared to be so by 
local tradition. It is also worthy of notice that in the above lists there bas 
frequently been occasion to mention the name of the parent settlement from 
which a more recent colony has been derived; but in no single instance does 
the older name shew the pur ending. Yet pura or purt is no new word, 
nor is its use as a local affix new; on the contrary we have the clearest 
literary proof that it has been very largely so employed from the very com- 
mencement of the Aryan occupation of India. What then has become of 
all the older names in which it once appeared P It is inconceivable that 
both name and place should in every instance have been so utterly destroyed 
as not to leave a trace behind; and we are thus forced to accept the alter- 
native conclusion that the aflix has in course of time so coalesced with the 
former part of the compound, that it ceases to be readily distinguishable 
from it. Now of names that are presumably ancient, it will be found that 
a considerable proportion terminate in oli, auli, aurt, aura, or aula, Thus, 
deducting from the 61 villages in the Kosi pargana, the nine that have the 
modern termination pwri, we have 52 left and among that number 7 are of 
this character; viz., Banchauli, Chacholi, Chandausi, Mahroli, Sanchauli, 
Sujauli, and Thmaula. Again, of the 95 villages that remain in the Chhéta 
pargana after deduction of the 16 ending in puri, 16 have the off affix: viz., 
Ahori, Astoli, Baroli, Bharauli, Chaksauli, Dahroli, Darauli, Gangroli, Lo- 
dhauli, Mangroli, Parsoli, Pilhora, Rankoli, Rithora, and Téroli. Without 
continuing the list in wearisome detail through the other four parganas of 
the district, it will probably be admitted that, in earlier times, o/s was as 
common a local affix as puri in modern times, and must represent some term 
of equally general and equally familiar signification. To proceed with the 
argument ; these names, though as a rule older than those ending in puri, 
are still many of them of no great antiquity and can be proved to belong to 
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an Aryan period, when the language of the country was in essentiala the 
same as it is now and the people mhabiting it bore much the same names as 
they do still, Thus Sanchauli is derived from Sanchi Devi who has a tem- 
ple there ; Sujauli from a foander Sujin, whose descendants are still the 
proprictors, and Parsoli and Taroli from founders named respectively Paraa 
and Tara. It may be presumed with absolute certainty that these people, 
bearing such purely Indian names, whether they lived 5, 10, or 15 gonera- 
tions ago, knew no language but their own vernacular, and could not borrow 
from any foreign tongue the titles by which they chose to designate their 
new settlements. Thus Dr. Hunter, and those who have followed him 
in his speculations, may be correctly informed when they state that 
in Tamil, or Telugu, or Toda, or even in Basque there is a word wri, or 
wre, or ur, which means * village’; but yet if this word was never current 
in the ordinary speech of Upper India, the founders of the villages quoted 
above cannot possibly have known of it. The attempt to borrow such a 
name as Sujaulior Maholi directly from the Basque is, when viewed under 
the light of local knowledge, really more absurd than to derive Cannington 
from Aenhay, or Dalhousie from Dala-hast, ‘with pleasant foliage’. The 
misconception, as already observed, has arisen from the erroneous idea that 
all village names are of remote antiquity and may therefore be illustrated 
by philological analogies collected from all parts and ages of the world. In 
truth, wii or wri is simply puri with the initial consonant elided. Such an 
elision, removing as it does the most distinctive element in the word, may 
appear at first sight highly improbable: it is, however, in strict accord with 


the rules of Hindi formation. The two first sif¢ras of the second Book of — 


Vararuchi’s Prékrita-Prakasa in the clearest manner direct it to be made. 
The text stands thus : 

(1.) Ayuktasyanadau (2.) Ka-ga-cha-ja-ta-da-pa-ya-vam prayo lopah. 
That is to say, the consonants k, g, ch, j, t, d, p, ys and v, when single and 
non-initial, are generally elided. And as a convincing proof that this is no 
mere grammatical figment, but a practical rule of very extensive application, 
take the following familiar words, in which its influence is so obvious as to 
be undeniable. By the elision of the prescribed consonant we obtain from 
the Sanskrit sdkar, the Hindi séar, ‘a pig’; from kokila, koil, ‘the 
cuckoo’ ; from séchi, etd, a needle’; from fatd, tdu, ‘a father's elder bro- 
ther’ ; Gomi pada, pao, * a quarter’ ; from kipa, kuia, ‘a well’; from Praydg, 
Prig, the Hindi name of Allahabid ; and from jiva, jia, “ife.’ The rule, 


it is true, provides primarily that the letter to be elided must be non-initial; 
but one of the examples given in the text is sw wriso for su purusha, ‘a 
‘good man’; where the p is still elided although it is the initial of the eee 
purusha, This the commentator explains by — — « — 
etter of the last member of a compound must be ¢ : | 1.” 
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Thus the mystery is solved, and Karnaul ia at once seen to be Karna-pur; 
Karauli, Kalyan-puri; Taroli, Tara-puri; and Sujéuli, Sujén-pari. 

This practical application of the Prakrit Grammarian’s rule was first 
stated in my ‘ Mathurd, a District Memoir,’ published towards the close of 
last year, In my own mind, it was so firmly established as an indisputable 
fact, and possessed in its extreme simplicity at least one of the great merits 
of all genuine discoveries, that I stated it very briefly and thought it unne- 
cessary to bring forward any collateral arguments in its support. But L 
find that I much under-rated the strength of inveterate prejudices ; for with 
the exception of one reviewer in a London scientific journal, all other critics 
seemed to regard my theory as the mere outcome of unpractical pedantry. 
I have therefore on the present occasion taken great pains to omit nothing, 
and I cannot believe that any one who will submit to the trouble of follow- 
ing my argument as I have now stated it, will still maintain “ that the direct 
derivation from the Turanian roots au/, ur, uri is more probable than the 


forced and far-fetched Sanskrit derivation from one single root supported 


only by the theory of a grammarian, which may or may not have been put 
in practice in an unlettered age." The writer of the remarks I quote, would 
seem to imagine that language was the invention of grammarians; on the 
contrary, they are powerless to invent or even change a single word, and 
can merely codify the processes which are the result of unconscious action on 
the part of the unlettered masses. When Sujan-puri is converted tn popular 
speech into Sujauli, it is not because in one rale Vararuchi has directed the 
elision of the initial p, and in another rule the elision of the final m ; but 
heeause a Hindu's organs of speech (as the grammarian had noticed to be 
the invariable case) have a natural and unconscious tendency to the change.*® 
This tendency is still existing in full force, and my observing it to be so in 
another local compound first suggested to me the identification of wri with 
puri. Thus the beautiful lake at Gobardhan with the Mausoleum of the 
first of the Bharat-pur Rajas is called indifferently Kusuam-sarovar, or 
Kusumokhar; and at Barsénua is a tank, called either Bhanokhar or Brikh- 
bhan ka pokhar, after Radha’s reputed father Brikh-bhan, Both in Kusu- 
mokhar and Bhainokhar it is evident that the latter part of the compound 
was originally pokhar, and in the same way as the initial p has been there 
elided, so also has it been in Sujduli and Maholi. The explanation of the 


last mentioned word ‘ Maholi’ is one of the most obvious and at the same 


time one of the most interesting results of my theory, It i« the name of 


the village some four miles from Mathura, which has grown up in the vieini- 
ty of the sacred grove of Madhu-ban, where Rama's brother Satrughna de- 


* Thus the A’gra shop-keepers who have converted Blunt-ganj into Belan-gan), 
have probably never heard of Vagaruchi, but they have certainly, though unconsciously, 
followed his rules, 
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stroyed the giant Madhu. On the site of the captured stronghold the hero * 
is said to have built a city, called indiscriminately in Sanskrit literature 
Mathura or Madhu-puri: the fact, no doubt, being that Mathura was origi- 
nally the name of the country, with Muadbu-puri for its capital, In course 
of time the capital, like most Indian cities, gradually shifted its site, probably 
in order to follow the receding river ; while Madhu-puri itself, fixed by the 
locality of the wood that formed its centre, became first 2 suburb and finally 
an entirely distinct village. Simultaneously with these changes, the name 
of the country at large was attached par excellence to its chief city, and 
Madhu-puri in its obscurity became a prey to phonetic decay and was cor- ~ 
rupted into Maholi, The transition is a simple one; the A being substitut- 
ed for di by the rule IL. 27 Wha-gha-tha-dha-bham Hah, which gives us the 
Hindi fahira for the Sanskrit dadhira, * deaf and bahu for vadhu, ‘a female 
relation.’ 
It will he observed that Madhu-puri as a literary synonym for Ma- 
thura remains unchanged, and is transformed into Maholi only as the name 
ofan insignificant village, ‘hus an easy solution is found for the difficulty 
raised by the same critic I have before quoted, who objects “ Ifit is pos- 
sible in the lapse of time to elide the p of puri, why have not the oldest 
towns in India like Hastina-pur yielded to the change? and in the case of — 
more modern towns why do we not find the change half-effected, some mid- 
dle place in the transition stage?’ To the former of these two questions 
I reply that aname when once petrified in literature is preserved from > 
colloquial detrition. ‘Thus, of two places originally named alike, one may 
retain the genuine Sanskrit form, while the other becomes Prakritized, ac- 
cording to their celebrity or otherwise. A parallel is afforded by the names ~ 
of many English families: the elder branches retain the old spelling, how- 
ever much at variance with modern pronunciation, as for instance, Berkeley 
and Marjoribanks ; while the obscurer branches, who seldom had occasion * 
to attach their signatures to any document, conform their spelling to the re 
sound and appear in writing as Barkly and Marehbanks. Or not unfre- _ * 
quently they retain the old form, but pronounce the word not in the old- 
fashioned way but according to the value of the vowels in ordinary modern ym 
pronunciation. Thus Hastinapur exists unchanged, by virtue of its histori- a 
cal fame ; had it been an obscure village it would probably. have been cor- 
* rupted into Hathaura. In fine, it may be accepted as a general rule that 
es when the termination pur, pura, or puri, is found in full, the place is either 
; comparatively modern, or if ancient is a place of pre-eminent note. Tho = 
ae one exception to the rule is afforded by names in which the first element of 
—— the compound is a Persian or Arabic word. Some of them may be much =~ 
elder and yet not moro distinguished than many of pure Hindu descent 
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want of affinity between the two members of the compound, which would 
prevent them from coalescing, however long they might be bound toge- 
ther. 

To say that the actual process of transition can never be detected is 
not strictly in accordance with facts. The elision is not restricted to proper 
names, but is applicable to all words alike; and in Hindi books written 
and printed at the present day it is optional with the writer to use exclu- 
sively either kokile, or koil ; stkar or sdar; kip or kia, or both inditler- 
ently, Again, to take a local illustration: Gobardhan, being a place of 
high repute, is always so spelt by well-informed people, but in vulgar writ- 
ing it is contracted to Gordhan, and it is almost exceptional to come across 
a man whose name is Gobardhan Das, who does not acquiesce in the cor- 
ruption. 

Next to pur, the local affix of most general signification and the one 
which we should therefore expect to find occupying the second place in 
popular use is grama, gama, or gigi. Tt oceurs, however, far less frequently, 
at least in an unmutilated state. ‘Thus of the 61 villages in the Kosi par- 
gana there are only two with this affix, ez., Dahi-ganw, named from the 
Dadhi-kund, and Pai-ginw from the Pai-ban-kund; dadhi and payas both 
meaning ‘milk.’ In the 111 Chhata villages there are four, viz., Bhaugdaw 
Nand-ginw, Naugama, and Uncha-ginw. In the 163 Mathura villages 
there are eix, viz., Buachh-ginw, Dhan-ganw, Jakhin-ganw, Naugama (properly 
Na-gama from its founder Néga), Nim-ganw, and Uncha-ganw. In the 141 
Mat villages there is only one, Tonti ka ganw, and this a name given by 
Réja Siraj Mall on account of the abundance of the aril plant with its fruit 
called fenti to a place formerly known as Akbar-pur. In the 203 Mahaban 
villages only two, viz., Nim-ginw and Pani-ganw ; and in the 129 Sa‘dabad 
villages, four, viz., Kukargama, Naugdiina, Risgama,and Tasigau. The pro- 
portion is therefore little more than two per cent, and even of this small 
number the majority may reasonably be presumed to be of modern date, 
Thus Nau-gama in the Chhita pargana was formed in later Muhammadan 
times by a moiety of the population of the parent village Taroli, who under 
imperial pressure abandoned their ancestral faith and submitted to the yoke 
of Islim. in the five or six villages, such as Bachh-ganow, Dahi-ganw, 
&c., that have sprung up round the sacred groves and lakes and retain the 
name of the firath unaltered, simply substituting ganw for the original 
Jan or kund, ave almost certainly due to the followers of Vallabhachairya at 
the beginning of the 16th century, or to the Gosdin who composed the 
modern Brahma-vaivarta Purana and first rade these spots places of Vaish- 
ava pilgrimage. It may therefore be inferred that in older names the 
termination grama has, like puri, been so mutilated as to become difficult of 


recognition, The last name on the list, viz., ‘Tasigau, is valuable as sugyest- 
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ing the character of the corruption, which it exhibits in a transitional stage, 

The final syllable, which is variably pronounced as gau, go, or gon, is un- 

mistakeably a distinct word, and can only represent ganw, he former 

part of the compound, which at first sight appears nob a little obscure, is 
illustrated by a village in the Mathura pargana, Tasilia, a pafti, or sub- 
division of the township of Sonkh, which is said to bear the name of one of 
the tive sons of the Jat founder, the other four being Ajal, Asa, Purna, and 
Sahjua. As these are clearly Hindi vocables, it may be presumed that 'Tasiha 
is so likewise, and we shall probably be right if we take it for the Prakrit 
form of the Sanskrit ¢ishya, one of the lunar mansions, used in the sense of 
‘auspicious,’ in the same way as the more common Pisa, which represents 
the asterism Pushya, Thus as the letter g can be elided under the same 
rule as the p in puri, the original termination grama is not unfrequently 
reduced to the form oa, in which not one letter of its older self remains, 
The most interesting example of this mutation is afforded by the village 
Parson, Its meaning has so thoroughly died out that a local legend has 
been in existence for some generations which explains it thus: that two days 
after Krishna had slain one of the monsters with which the country was 
infested, he was met at this spot by some of his adherents who asked him 
how long ago it was that he had done the deed, and he replied parson, 
‘the day before yesterday.’ This is obviously as absurd as the kal kata, 
or‘ yesterday's cutting,’ told about Calcutta ; for apart from other reasons 
the word in vogue in Krishna's time would have been not parson, but its 
original form parsvas. However, the true etymology, which is yet more 
disguised by the fact that office clerks always change the rinto / and eall 
the place Palson, does not appear to have been ever suggested till now, 
Clearly the name was once Parasurama-génw, or in its contracted form 
Parsa-ganw, and thence by regular transition has passed through Parsanw 
into Parson. If proof were required, it is supplied by the fact that a large 
pond of ancient sacred repute immediately adjoining the village is called 
Parasuram-kund, 
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name of the local deity or it may be of the founder of the settlement, and 
in that gives a surer clue to the process of corruption in the village name, 
than could ever be afforded by any amount of library rexearch, For exam- 
ple, the resolution of such a word as Senwa into its-constituent elements 
might seem a hopeless undertaking; but the clouds are dispelled on ascer- 
taining that a neighbouring pond of reputed sanctity is known as Syim- 
kund. Thence it may reasonably be inferred that the origimal form was 
Syim-ginw; the final w of Sy4m and the initial g of ginw being elided by 
the rules already quoted, and the consonant y passing into its cognate vowel, 
Other names in the district, in which the affix génw may be suspected to 
lurk ina similarly mutilated condition, are Jaiswa for Jay-sinh-ganw; 
Basaun for Bishan-gauw ; Bhitin for Bhim-ginw; Badon for Badu-canow 
(Badu being for Sanskrit Badava) ; and Ohawa for Udha-ganw. 

Another word of yet wider signification than either puri or grdma, and 
one which is known to have been extensively used as a local affix in early 
times is sthana, or its Hindi equivalent fidna. And yet, strange to say, 
there is not a single village name in the whole district in which its presence 
it apparent. It probably exists, but if so, only in the very mutilated form 
of ka. Thus the village of Satobé on the road between Mathura and Go- 
bardhan is famous for, and beyond any doubt whatever derives its name 
from, a sacred pond called Santanu-kund, The eponymous hero is a mytho- 
logical character of such remote antiquity, that he is barely remembered at 
all at the present day, and what is told about him on the spot is a strang- 
jumble of the original legend. The word Satoha therefore is no new crea- 
tion, and it can scarcely be expected to have escaped from the wear and tear 
of ages to which it has been exposed, without undergoing even very material 
changes. The local wise-neres find an etymology in satfu, * bran,’ which 
they assert to have been Sdntana’s only food during the time that he was 
practising penance. But this is obviously absurd, and Satoha, IT am con- 
vineed, is an abbreviation for Sintanu-sthana. Instances are very frequent 
in which words of any length and especially proper names are abbreviated 
by striking out all but the first syllable and simply adding the vowel & to 
the part retained. Thus in common village speech at the present day 
Kalyén is almost invariably addressed as Kalu, Bhagavan as Bhagi, Bala- 
vant as Bald, and Milchand as Muli. In the last example the long vowel 
of the first syllable is also shortened and thus an exact parallel is afforded 


to the change from Santanu to Satu or Sato, Sato-thina then by ordinary 


rule, ifonly the in the compound is regarded as non-initial, becomes Sato- 
hana; and the further loss of the final na cannot be regarded as an insuper- 
able difficulty. | 

An aflix, which has itself suffered from organic decay has a tendency 


to involve its support in the same destruction, and thus I feel no difficulty 
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- Genda for its first clement ; the termination of yet remains to be cor 
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in proceeding a step further and interpreting the word ‘ Paitha’ on the same *— 
principles as Satoha, It is the name of a large and apparently very ancient 
village with a temple of Chatur-bhuj, rebuilt on the foundations of an older 
shrine, which had been destroyed by Aurangzib, At the back of the god's 
throne is ao hollow in the ground, which has riven rise to a local etymology 
of the usual unscientifie character. For it is said to be the mouth of the 
cave into which the people of Braj ‘ entered’ (paithd) when Krishna upheld 
the Giri-raéj hill, which is about two miles distant from the Village, in order 
to shelter them from the storms of Indra, Absurd as the legend is, it sup. 
plies a sugwestion: for paithad, the verb ‘ to enter,’ is unquestionably formed 
from the Sanskrit pravishta ; and if we imagine a somewhat analogous pro- 
cess in the case of the local name, and allow for the constant detrition of 
many centuries, we may recognize in ‘ Paitha’ the battered wreck of Pra- 
tishthana, which in Sanskrit is not an unusual name for a town, 

Sthali, a word very similar in meaning to sthdna, suffers precisely the 
same fate, when employed as an affix ; all its intermediate letters being slurred 
over and only the first and last retained. Thus Kosi represents an original 
Kusa-sthali; and Tarsi with the sacred grove of Tal-ban, where according 
to the very ancient legend Krishna put to death the demon Dhenuk, is for 
Tala-sthali. 

Another termination which we find occurring with sufficient frequency 
to warrant the presumption that it is an affix with a definite meaning of its 
own is of. There are 5 examples of it in the district, viz, Gindoi, Majhoi, 
Mandoi, Radoi, and Bahardoi. Of these the most suggestive is the first, 
Gindoi, Here is a pond of ancient sacred repute, ealled Geudokhar-kund, 
which is the scene of an annual mela, the Phal Dol held in the month of 
Phalgun. Hence we may safely infer that Gindoi is a compound word 
with Genda for its first clement. This is not an uncommon name fora 
Hindu, and its most obvious meaning would be ‘a marygold.’ So taken 
it would find a parallel in such proper names as Gulab ‘a rose’; Tulsi, the y 
sacred herb so called; Phal, ‘a flower’; and Puhap, for the Sanskrit pushp, : 
with the same meaning. It may, however, be doubted whether it did not in 
the first instance represent rather the Hindi gainda, for gajendra, ‘ an ele- 
phant.’ Besides preserving the name of the village founder, the term Gen- 
dokhar-kund is curious in another respect, as shewing a complete popular 
forgetfulness of the meaning of the termination efhar at the time when the 
word kund with precisely the same import was added. English topography 
supplies a case exactly in point; for Wansbeckwater is composed of three | 
words, which all mean exactly the same thing, but were current in popular * 
speech at different times, being respectively Danish, German, and English, — X 
But to return to Gindoi, which we have found to be a compound word with 
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I take it to be rapt, ‘a pond,’ By elision of the p and change of v into its 
cognate vowel, Genda-vipi becomes Gendaueai, whence Gindoi; o being 
substituted for av, and ¢ for ai by the following Sutras of Vararnuchi, Aula 


oft. 41, and J'd dhairye I, 39, The latter rule, it is true, refers strictly 


only to the word dhairya, which becomes dhiram in Prakrit, but it seems 
not unreasonable to give it a wider application. The above line of argu- 
ment would command unqualified assent, iF it could be shewn that each of 
the places with the of ending was in the neighbourhood of some considerable 
pond, There is such a one at Mandoi, called Acharya-kund ; and Bahardoi, 
founded at an early périod by Thakurs from Chitor, who only about 30 
years ago lost their proprietory rights and now have all migrated elsewhere, 
is a place subject to yearly inundations, as it immediately adjoins some low 
ground where a large body of water is always collected in the rains, Rado 
I have never had an opportunity of seeing, and therefore cannot say whe- 
ther its physical characteristies confirm or are at variance with my theory : 
but at Majhoi, which is a Gijar village on the bank of the Jamuna, there 
is certainly no vestige of any large pond, which would account for the affix 
vapi. ‘This one proved exception cannot, however, be regarded as a fatal 
objection; for the same effect may result from very different causes ; as, for 
instance, the Hindi word bar in the sense of ‘a day of the week’ represehts 
the Sanskrit vdra ; while if taken to mean ‘ water,” or ‘a child,’ it stands 
in the one case for vari, in the other for bala, Thus in the particular word 
Majhoi, the o may belong to the first clement of the compound and the ¢ be 
the affix of possession, 

A’na ia another termination of somewhat rare occurrence. This is in 
all probability an abbreviation of the Sanskrit ayana, which means primari- 
ly ‘a going,’ ‘a road, but is also used in the wider sense of simply ‘ place.’ 
An example very much to the purpose is supplied by Vararuchi, or rather 
by his commentator Bhamaha, who incidentally mentions munyana,* a place 
producing the munja plant,’ as the Prakrit equivalent for the Sanskrit 
maunjiyana. ‘The district contains nine places which exhilit this ending, 
viz., Dotdna, Halwina, Hathdnna, Mahrana, Sihana, Kaulana, Mirtana, 
Diwana, and Barsina. But what was only suspected in the case of the 
Gindoi group, viz., that all the names do not really belong to the same 
category, is here susceptible of positive proof. But to take first some of 
the words in which ayana seems an appropriate affix: Dotana, derived on 
the spot from ddnfon, ‘a tooth-brush,’ which is suggestive of Buddhist 
legends and therefore of ancient sanctity, may well be for Devataéyana ; 
Halwana, where an annual mela is celebrated in honour of Balarama, may 
have for its first element Hala-bhrit, a title of that hero, the final ¢ being 
elided and the 64 changed into v; while the first syllable in the three names 
Hathana, Kaulana, and Mirtana, may represent respectively Hasti, Koma, 
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and Amrit; Amrit Sinh being recorded by tradition as the founder of the ™ 
last named village, But the resemblance of Diwdina and Barsdna to any 

of the above is purely accidental. The former commemorates the Jat foun- 

der, one Diwan Sinh, whose name has been localized simply by the addition 

of the affix @, while Barsana has a history of its own, and that a curious 

one. It is now famous as the reputed birth-place of Radha, who is the — 

only divinity that for the last two centuries at least has been popularly 
associated with the locality. But of old it was not so: the hill on which 

the modern series of temples has been erected in her honour, is of eccentric 
conformation, with four boldly-marked peaks ; whence it is still re gardud by ; 
the local — as symbolical of the four-faced divinity, and styled Brak- 
ma ka pohdr, ov* Brahma’s bill.” This lingering tradition gives a clue to 
the etymology: the latter part of the word being sdénu, which is identical 
In meaning with pahar, and the former part a corruption of Brahma. But 
this, the true origin of the word, had entirely dropped out of sight even in 
the 16th century, when the writer of the Vraja-bhahti-vilasa was reduced to 
invent the form Brisha-bhanu-pura as the Sanskrit equivalent for the 
Hindi Barsina. A somewhat similar fate has befallen the companion hill of 
Nand-gaéow, which is now crowned with the temple of Nand Raé Ji, Krishna's 
reputed foster-father. Its real name, before Vaishnava influence had become 
so strong in the land, was Nandi-grima, by which title it was dedicated to 
Mahideva in his character of Nuandisvar, and the second person of the 
Hindu trinity, who has now appropriated all three of the sacred hills of 7 

* Braj, was then in possession of only one, Gobardhan. 

The local name Mai, or Man, for the one seems to be only a broader 
pronunciation of the other (in the same way as ndu is the ordinary village 2 
pronunciation for adi, ‘a barber,’ the Sanskrit mapit«), is found oceasion- 
ally in all parts of Upper India and appears also in the Mathura district, 
though not with great frequency.* ‘Twice it stands by itself; twice as an 
affix, in Pipara-mai and LRis-mai; once in connection with a more modern 
name of the same place, Mai Mirzé-pur; and twice, as in Raée-pur Mai and ~ 
Bara Mai, where the exact relationship with the companion word may be a 
little doubtfal. In most of these cases I consider it to be an abbreviation 
of the Sanskrit mahi, meaning ‘land’ or ‘a landed estate.’ The elision of 
the A is not according to any definite rule laid down by the Prikrit gram- 
marians, but certainly agrees with vulgar practice: for example, the word 
mahina, ‘a month,’ is always pronounced maina; and if it were given its 
full complement of three syllables, a rustic would probably not understand 
what was meant. At Mai Mirzépur the tradition is that the name —— 
amemorates one Mayé Ram - and in the particular case, this very possibly = 
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may be so; but obviously instances of this very restricted derivation are 
rare, 

Nagar, ‘a town, has always been fairly popular as a local affix, and 
the Mathura district contains seven examples of the word so used, viz. Rip- 
nagar, Sher-nagar, a second ItGp-nagar, Ma'sGm-nagar, Raém-nagar, Bir- 
nagar, and Raj-nagar, But it isin modern times and asa prefix that it 
enters most largely into any catalogue of village names. As a rule, when- 
ever now-a-days an over-crowded town throws out a branch settlement, 
which becomes of sufficient importance to claim a separate entry in the 
Government rent-roll, it is therein recorded as Nagla so-and-so, according 
to the name of the principal man in it, On the spot, Nagla Bali, to take 
a particular case, is more commonly called Bali ka nagara; and after the 
lapse of a few generations, if the new colony prospers, it dropa the Nagara 
altogether, and is known simply as Bali, ‘The transmutation of the word 
nagarea inte Nagla and its conversion from a suffix into a prefix, are due solely 
to the proclivities of native revenue officials, who affect the Persian colloca- 
tion of words rather than the Hindi, and always evince a prejudice against 
the letter r, It is interesting to observe thatin England the Teutonie 
mode of compounding names differs from the Celtic, in the same way as in 
India the Hindi from the Urdd: for while the Celts spoke of Strath Clyde 
and Abertay, the Teutons preferred Clydesdale ‘and Taytmouth, 

The number of sacred woods and lakes in Braj accounts for the termi- 
nations ban and kund, which probably are not often met elsewhere. Ex- 
amples of the former are Kot-ban, Bhadra-ban, Brinda-ban, Loha-ban and 
Maha-ban; and of the latter, Radha-kand and Madifuri-kund. The only 
name in this list, about which any doubt can be felt as to the exact deriva- 
tion, is Loha-han. It is said to commemorate Krishna's victory over a 
demon called Loha-jangha, é. ¢, Lron-leg ; and at the annual festival, offerings 
of ‘iron’ are made by the pilgrims. In the ordinary authorities for Krish- 
na’s life and adventures I certainly find no mention of any Loha-jangha, 
and as we shall see when we come to speak- of the village Bandi, local 
customs are often based simply on an accidental coincidence of name, and 


prove nothing but the prevalent ignorance as to the true principles of 


philology. But in the Vribat-katha, written by Somadeva in the reign of 
Harsha Deva, king of Kashmir, A. D. 1059-1071, is a story of Loha- 
jangha, a Brahman of Mathura, who was miraculously conveyed to Lanka; 
whence it may be inferred that at all events in the 12th century Loha- 
jangba, after whom the young Bréhiman was named by the romancer, was 
recognized as a local power ; and thus, though we need not suppose that 
any such monster ever existed, Loha-ban docs in all probability derive its 
uv 
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The few local affixes that yet remain require no lengthened notice ; 
of garh, or garhi there are as many as twenty instances, viz, Nilkanthgarhi, 
a settlement of Jaesvar Thakurs ; Sher-garh, a fortress commanding the 
Jamuna, built in the reign of Sher Shah; Chamiir-garhi, a colony of the 
factious Gujar tribe; Abhvaran-garhi; Chinta-garhi and Rustam-garhi, 
founded by Gahlot Thakurs in the reign of Aurangzeb ; Badan-garh, com- 
memorating Thakur Badan Sith, father of Suraj Mall, the first Bharatpur 
Raija; Vkhu-Path-garh, founded by one of Siraj Mall's officers ; Birju- 
garhi, Chinta-gayhi, Indyat-gorh, Kankar-garhi, Laél-garhi, Mana-garhi, 
Mani-garhi, Ram-garhi, Shankar-garhi, Tilka-carhi, Bhard-garh, and Tal- 
garhi, all founded by Jats during the fifty years that elupsed between the 
establishment of their brief supremacy and the British annexation, The 
name will probably never be used again as a local affix; and its extreme 
popularity during one half-century constitutes an interesting landmark in 
Indian provincial listory, as proof of the troubled character of the country, 
when no isolated habitation was thouglt secure unless protected by a circuit 
of wall and ditch. 

Kherd, as seen in Pali-khera, Awa-kheraé, Pal-khera, Aira-khera, Sar- 
kand-khera, and Sel-khera, invariably implies a state of comparative depriva- 
tion, which may be either of people or of land, according as it arises cither 
from the emigration of the greater part of its inbabitants to some entirely 
different locality, or by the formation of a number of subordinate hamlets 
in the neighbourhood, which divide among themselves all the cultivated 
area and leave the old bazar merely as a central spot for common meeting. 

Potti ordinarily implies a comparatively modern partition of family 
lands: thus the villages, into which the old township of Magora was divided 
by the four sons of the Tomar founder, are called after their names, Ajit- 
patti, Ghatam-patti, Jajan-patti, and Ram-patti: and similarly Bajana was 
divided by the Jats into three villages known as Dilu-patti, Sit-patti and 
Sultdn-patti. The other four places in the district that have this affix do 
not, however, bear out the above rule, They are Lorha-patti, Nainu-patti, 
Patti Bahram, and Patti Sakti. Neither of these has any companion hamlet 
dating from the same time as itself; and Nainu-patti is a place of considera~ 
ble antiquity, which long ago was split up into eleven distinct villages. 

Another word of precisely similar import is Zhok. ‘This is used in the 
Maha-ban pargana as an clement in the name of five out of the six villages 
that constitute the Sonai circle, and which are called Thok Bindavani, 
Thok Gyan, Thok Kamal, Thok Sara, and Thok Sumerd, =< Mie) 

Khoh is an exceptional affix, which occurs only once, in Mangal-khoh, 
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the name of a village on a ‘creek’ of the old stream of the Jamuné. 
Of Sarde as an affix we have examples in A’zamabad Sarde, Jamal-pur 
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at the two first is there any Sarde actually in existence ; both of these are 
large and substantial buildings erected by local Governors on the line of the 
old Imperial road between Agra and Lahor, The others were probably mere 
ranges of mud huts, like the ordinary surae of the present day, and have 
therefore long since disappeared. 

The Persian terminations 4544 and ganj, which predominate so largely 
in ome parts of India, have been little used in Hindi-speaking Mathura. 
Of ébid there are only six examples, being an average of one to each parga- 
na, viz. A’zam-Abad and Murshid-abad, each commemorating a local Go- 
vernor in the reign of Aurangzib; Aurang-dbaéd, dating from the same 
period; Sa’dabad, the chief town on the demesne of Shah-jahan's minister 
Sa’dullah Khan ; and Asaf-A4bad, Bir-ali-abid, Gulshan-abad, and Salim-abad, 
named after founders of less historical distinction, 

Having thus passed in review every affix denoting ‘place,’ that we 
have been able to identify, we proceed to consider the second class of names, 
viz., those in which the affix signifies ‘ possession.’ The examples under this 
head are equally numerous and in a philological point of view of no less 
importance ; but the whole series is traversed by a single clue, and if this is 
grasped at the beginning, it is found to lead so directly from one formation 
to another, that it precludes all necessity of pausing for lengthy considera- 
tion at any particular stage of the argument, Obviously, the simplest mode 
of expressing possession is by attaching to the name of the owner the gram- 
matical particle, whatever it may be, which in consequence of its familiar use 
has been selected as the special sign of the genitive pr possessive case. This 
+m modern Hindustani is &é or ki, which we find employed in the following 
ten words, viz., Barké, Mahanki, Berka, Marhaka, Bhartiyaka, Bhareka, Ka- 
neka, Marhuaka, Salaké, and Sdrka. In the last six names on the list the 
former part of the compound, viz., Bhartiya, Bhira, &e., is known to be the 
name of the Jat founder of the village. Thus we have an indisputable proof 
that about a century ago it was not at all an uncommon thing to form names 
of places in this way. If no earlier examples of the formation occur, it is most 
reasonable to explain their absence by inferring, as in the ease of puri, that 
in the course of time the rough edges, that once marked the place where the 
word and its affix joined, have become so worn and smoothed down that they 
ean no longer be felt. Now by eliding the &, a very simple proceeding and 
one quite in accordance with rule, an amalgamation would be effected be- 


‘tween the two elements of the compound which would totally alter their 


original appearance; and we have only to reinsert it to discover the mean- 
ing of many names otherwise unintelligible. Thus Bhalai,a settlement of 
Bhal Thakurs, is seen to represent Bhdl-ki (basti) ; Baghai is for Bigh-ki ; 
Madanai, for Mandan-ki; Ughai, for Ugra-ki ; Mahpai, for Mahipa-ki; and 
so on. Similarly, Indau is for Indra-ké, and Karnau for Karna-ka: the re- 
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presentation of a -+ @ by av rather than 4 being almost an invariable practice, 
as we see in rdw, a contraction for rdja, panw for pada, nau for nava, and téu 
for fata, 

Ka however is not the only sien of the wenitive case in use; for in the 
Marwari dialect its place is occupied by rd. Of this too there are abundant 
examples, as might have been antici pated ; for some centuries ago, migrations 
from Rajpitana into Mathura were very frequent and in a less degree conti- 
nut to the present day, Thus, we have Umraura, Lohrari, Ganesara, Bhu- 
rari, Puthri (from pith, a sand-hill), Bhainsira, Garumra (for Garuda-ré) 
and Bagharra, &c. At the last named place the old village site is called 
Sher-ka-Khera, which pots the meaning of the word Bagharra beyond a 
doubt; the reduplication of the r being purely phonetic. Other names of 
a slightly different character are Kunjera (where is Kunj-ban), Rahera, 
Rainera (founded by Sissodia Thakurs, who named it after the Rana of 
Chitor whence they had migrated), Maghera, Nonera, and Konkera, &e. 
In these the prolongation of the second syllable of each word makes it pro- 
bable that the affix is not simply ra, but rather fdrd. This word is known 
to be exactly identical in meaning with the more common wdld, of which, as 
a component in a village name, we have two illustrations in the district, viz, 
Pipalwara and Bhadanwara. It is therefore not in itself unlikely that Adrd <a 
would be used for the same purpose; and the belief that it really has been 
so used, is confirmed by the fact that Ranahira and Nonahaéra are alternative 
modes of spelling Ranecré and Nonera, and are perbaps the more popular of 
the two among village scribes, In rapid speaking it is difficult to distinguish 
between the sounds of ahara and era; as may be familiarly exemplified by 
the great Hindu festival, the Dasahara, which by people who aim only at 
representing the vulgar pronunciation, is invariably spelt Dusserah. ‘Thus ‘ 
such words as kamera ‘a workman,’ from kam, ‘ work, and chitera, ‘a pain- 
ter’ from chifra ‘a painting’—being obviously exactly identical in sense with * 
kam-wélaé and chitrawéla—may be best explained by supposing that the ra 
original termination was Adara ; and in the same way Nonera, meaning ‘ Salt- 
town’ (from Jon or non, the Hindi form of the Sanskrit /Javana), if written 
in full, would be Lavanahdra, or Nona-hara, These considerations are in- ‘ 


— teresting, since they supply with almost absolute certainty the derivation of x 
‘ the particle ra as the sign of the genitive ease. It is the second syllable of my 


héré, the first syllable of which is always combined with and lengthens the 
final vowel of the first member of the compound. ‘The more common 4é, 
with precisely the same signification, is of entirely different origin and re~ 
affix aha, J 
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appearing as a final in such words as Kamar, Sahdr, Udhar, and Surir. Of 
these, Kamar (for Kam-ri) is probably an offshoot from the neighbouring 
town of Kam-ban in Bharatpur territory, a famous place of Vaishnava pil- 
grimage ; while Sahar and Udhar must have been named after their respect- 
ive founders, who in the one case is known to have been called Udho, or 
Udhan, and in the other was probably some Sabha. In Surir, which presents 
peculiar difficulties, we fortunately are not left to conjecture. For a local 
tradition attests that the town was once called Sugriv-k4 Kheré, The 
resemblance between the two names is so slight that the people on the spot 
and the unphilological mind generally would not recognize any connection 
between them: but according to rules already quoted Sugriv-ra would pass 
naturally into Surir, and the fact that it has done so is a strong confirma- 
tion of the truth of the rules, 

Both in Sanskrit and also in modern Hindustani, the affix most commonly 
used in the formation of adjectives that denote possession, is #; thus from 
dhan * wealth’ comes dhant, wealthy,” and from méla * a floral wreath,’ comes 
mali, ‘a florist.” Dr. Hunter, with much perverted ingenuity, has gone out 
of his way to suggest that the latter are an aboriginal and non-Aryan race 
and “take their name from the tribal term for man, ma/e, from which many 
hill and forest people of northern and central India, possibly also the whole 
Malay race of the Archipelago are called.” I am not aware that in this 
theory he has found any followers: whatever the origin of the Malays, there 
ig NO more reason to suppose a connection between them and the Malis of our 
gardens, than between man, the biped, and man, a weight of 40 sers. As 
the letters of the alphabet are necessarily limited, it must occasionally hap- 
pen that combinations are formed which are quite independent of one 
another and yet in appearance are identical. Among examples of the 7 affix 
we find in Mathura, from dhimar, ‘a fisherman,’ Dhimari, « fishing village 
on the bank of the Jamund; from a founder Husain, a villace Husaini; from 
Pal, the favourite title of a ‘Thakur clan, Pali; from Pingal, Pingari; from 
ety the cotton-tree, Semri; from baluil, the acacia, Baburi ; from AKhajar, 
Shajini; and from Kinira, ‘the river bank,’ Kindri, Ke. A lengthened 
form of the same aflix is iy ty which we find in Jagatiya and Khandiya. 

Another affix, which in ordinary Sanskrit literature oceurs as fre- 





quently as #, and with precisely the same signification, is eal, vatt, In 


vulgar pronunciation the consonant wv generally passes into the cognate 


vowel; thus Bhagavati becomes Bhagoti, and Sarasvati, Sarsdti. I am 
therefore led to suspect that this is the affix which has been used in the form- 


ation of Such village names as Kharot, Khatauta, Ajinothi, Bilothi, Kaji- 
rothi, Basonti, Lathi, Jamunauta, Junsuthi, Sonoth, Bidauth, Barauth, 
Dhanoti, and Jatarota. All these places are presumably old, and nothings 


can be stated with certainty as to the period of the foundation, but the 
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only one of them in any way remarkable is Bathi. Here is the sacred 
grove of Bahula-ban, with the image of the cow Bahula, who (as told in the 
Itihas) addressed such piteous supplications toa tiger who was about to 
destroy her, that the savage beast could not but spare her life, A meld in 
her honour is still held on the fourth day of Kuwar, called * Bahulé chatur- 
thi.” In every other instance where the ban is a place of any celebrity, it 
has supplied the foundation for the village name, and has probably done so 
here too. Nor is the transition from Baluli-ban to Bathi at all an isolated 
one; the change of the dental into the cerebral consonant need present no 
difficulty, for the same has oceurred in’ the Hindi pattan ‘a town,’ and in i 
murhe ‘a fool’ for the Sanskrit mugdha; but the insertion of the aspirate 
is an irregularity which it is not equally easy to explain, 

A third affix which can be more appropriately noticed here than else. 
where, though it has a somewhat different force, isa. ‘This implies pri- 
marly ‘a product’ or ‘result.’ Thos from der, the fruit tree, comes the name 
of the village Bera, an orchard of ber trees; from Nahar, a man’s name 
meaning lion, Nahra; from Parsu, an abbreviation for Parasu-ram, Parsua ; 
from Rae [Sen], Raya; from Parameshvar Das, Pavesara; and similarly 
Bisambhara, Dandisara, &c. 

We may now pass on to the first sub-division of class III, in which are 
included all such village names as originally were identical, without addi- 
tion or alteration of any kind with the names borne by the founders: 
though the original identity, it must be remembered, is no guarantee against 
subsequent corruption. One of the earliest examples in the district is afford- 
ed by the village Son, which is said to have been the capital of a Raja Son— 

—3 or more probably Sohan—Pal, a Tomar Thakur from Delhi. Sonkh, Sonsa, 
and Sonoth, all three places in the immediate neighbourhood, would also ~ 
4 seem to be named after him and to prove that he was an historical personage 
of at least considerable local importance. Another interesting illustration 
ik which must also be of early date, is found in the name Dham Sinha, Here |. « 
Dham, which is the obsolete Prakrit form of dharma and is not understood 
at the present day, runs a great risk of being altered by people who aim at 
i correctness but lack knowledge, into the more intelligible word dhan. In * 
modern times this style of nomenclature has been so prevalent that a single 
Pargana— Mah4-ban—supplies us with the following examples, viz. DBirbal, , x 
—s- Gaju, Misri, Bhara, Siraj, Baru, Raysanga, Nauranga, Mursepa, Bansa, ar 
ie Bhojua, Bhima, and Sar. Of these, Rausanga for Rup Sinha would scarcely 
have been recognizable but for the aid of local tradition. Oceasionally, the 
names of two brothers, or other joint founders, are combined, as we sce in * 
Sampat- jotzi, Chdra-hansi, Bindu-bulaki, and Harnaul. ‘The latter is aecu- 
rious contraction for Harna Navala ; and as ‘the swing’ is one of the popular 
institutions of Braj, the word not unfrequently passes through a further — 
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corruption and is pronounced Hindol, which means a swing. This will pro- 
bably before long give occasion to a legend and a loeal festival in honor 
of Radha’ and Krishna, 

Under the same head comes the apparently Mubammadan name Noh ; 
which, with the addition of the suffix ji, is the designation of a decayed 
town on the left bank of the Jamundé to the north of the district. At no 
very great distance, but on the other side of the river, in Gurgdanw, Is a 
second Noh; and a third is in the Jalesar Pargana, which now forms part of 
the Agra district. So far asT have any certain knowledge, the name is not 
found inany other part of India; though it seems to occur in Central Asia, 
for the Yarkand expedition is etated in the papers to have reached Leh vii 
Khotan, Kiria, Polu, and Noh, by the easternmost pass over the Kuen-lun 
mountains, Upon this point | may hope to acquire more definite infor- 
mation hereafter; the best maps published up to the present time throw 
no light on the matter, for though they give the towns of Kiria and Klio- 
tan, they do not show Noh, and its existence therefore requires confirmation, 
The three places in this neighbourhood all agree in being evidently of great 
antiquity, and also in the fact that each is close to a large sheet of water. 
The lake, or morass, at Noh-jhil spreads in some years over an Grea measur- 
ing as much as six miles in length by one in breadth. It is no doubt to a 
great extent of artificial formation, having been excavated for the double 
purpose of supplying earth with which to build the fort, and also of render- 
ing it inaccessible when built. The inundated appearance of the country 
combines with the name to suggest a reminiscence of the Biblical Deluge 
and the Patriarch Noah, But the proper spelling of his name, as Mr. 
Blochmann informs me, is Nah, with the vowel @ and the Arabic 4. Badao- 
ni, who twice* mentions the town, spells it with the imperceptible A ; byt in 
the Ain-i-Akbari, which herein agrees with invariable modern usage, the 
final letter is the Arabic 4. Again, if a reference to the Deluge were in- 
tended, the word Noh wouldgnot have been used simply by itself; and 
standing as it does, it can scarcely be other than the name of the founder. 
But (again to quote Mr. Blochmann) “ Muhammadans use the name Nah 
extremely rarely. Adam, Miisé, Yasuf, and Aydb are common ; but on 
looking over my lists of saints, companions of Muhammad, and other worthies 
of Islam, I do not find a single person with the name Noh; and hence I 
would look upon a connection of Noh with Noah as very problematical. I 
would rather connect it with the Persian mid, ‘nine,’ which when lengthen- 
ed becomes noh, not nih; as the Persian dih, ‘a village,’ becomes deh, not 
dih.” But if we abandon the Semitic name, it will be better, considering the 


purely Hindu character of the country, to try and fall back upon some 


* Once as the seeno of a fight botween Iqb4l Khan and Shams Khan of Bayinah 


. U. 802), and again as the placo where Mubiruk Shih crossed the Jamun& for Jartoli. 
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Sanskrit root, and Iam inclined to regard the name as a Muhammadan 
corruption of #ava—not the adjective meaning ‘ new,’ but a proper name— 
and with the 4 added either purposely to mark the distinetion, or inad- 
vertently in the same way as raja is in Persian characters incorrectly written 
rvajah, In the Hartvansa (line 1677) mention is made of a king Ushinara, 
of the family of Kaksheyn, who had five wives, Nriga, Krimi, Nava, Darva, 
and Drishadvati. They bore him each one son, and the boys were named 
Nriga, Krimi, Nava, Suvrata and Sivi, of whom Nava reigned over Navarash- 
tram; Krimi over Kumild-puri ; Sivi, who is said to be the author of one of 
the hymns of the Rig Veda (X. 179), over the Sivayas, and Nriga over the 3 
Yaudheyas. In the Mahabharat the Usinaras are said to bea lower race of 
Kshatriyas. They are mentioned by Panini in a connection which seems * 
to imply that they were settled in or near the Panjab; and in the Aitareya 
Brahmana, Usinara is collocated with Kuru and Panchala. Again, Drishad- 
vati, the fifth of Usinara’s wives, recalls to mind the unknown river of the 
same name which is mentioned by Manu as one of the boundaries of Brah- 
“maivarta, and in the Mahabharat as the southern boundary of Kurukshetra, 
Fromm all this it may be inferred that the Navarishtra, over which Usinara’s 
third son Nava reigned, cannot have been far distant from Mathura and 
Gurgdnw ; and its capital may well have been the very place which still 
bears his name under the corrupt form of Noh or Naub. 

The second subdivision of Class III is of an extremely miscellaneous 
character and admits of no grouping, each name having a separate indivi- — 
duality of its own, Some of the more obvious examples have been already *8 
quoted: such as are Ba⸗ai,* a colony,’ for the Sanskrit vasati (which at the | 
present day is more commonly abbreviated by the alternative mode into "2 
basti) ; Chauki, an outpost, on the Gurganw road; Nagariya, ‘a eroall hamlet ; . 
Barhé ‘a removal’; Garhi,‘a fort’ ; Mai, ‘ an estate’; Khor, ‘an opening 

2 between the Barsana hills ; Anyor, ‘ the other end’ of the Gobardhan range ; 
: Pura, ‘a town ;? Kheriya, ‘a hill ;’ and Toli, * an allotment.’ Others require 
moré detailed explanation on account either of their intrinsic difficulty, or 
of the mythological disguise put upon them by the local pandits, who think 
there is no place in the whole of Braj which does not contain some: allusion | 
to Krishna. Thus they connect the word Mathura with the god's title of 
| Madhu-mathan, forgetting that the country certainly existed and, for all that : 
* is known to the contrary, bore the same name as now for ages —e to the ‘gad 
incarnation in which that title was acquired. The more natural derivation is | 
from the root math direct, in its primary sense of * churning ;’ an exact gram-_ 


he — 
matical parallel being found in the word bhidura, *\ ble,’ a derivative: 
from the root bhid, ‘to break.” The name thus interpreted is si gularly), 
appropriate ; for Mathura has always been celebrated for its wide extent of — 












herds of cattle, and in all poetical descriptions of the — 
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8 local scenery ‘ the churn’ is introduced as a prominent feature. I observe that 


Babu Rajendralala Mitra in a learned article on the Yavanas, comprised in 
the earlier part of this volame, has incidentally remarked upon a passage 
in the Santi Parva of the Mahabharat, in which the word Madhura occurs, 
that this is the ancient form of Mathuré. Now I should hesitate to dispute 
any statement deliberately made by so eminent ascholir, bat this appears 
to be a mere obiter dietum, and I atrongly doubt whether in the whole range 
of early Sanskrit literature the capital of Braj is ever designated Madhura. 
In the particular passage which he quotes, Lassen regards the word as the 
name ofa river; and that the well-known city in the Dakhin is in the ver- 
nacular always spelt Madhuré in no way affects the argument ; for even if the 
two pames are etymologically identical, which is probable but not certain, the 
dislixt shewn by all the languages of the south to the use of hard con- 
sonants ia quite sufficient to account for the alteration. : 
Similarly, the name of the country, Braj, or Vraja, has nothing to do 
with the Vajra Sena, the son of Aniruddh, who is said to have been crowned 
king of Mathura on Krishna's death ; but comes immediately from the root 
vraj,* to go’, and is thus «a highly appropriate designation for a land of no- 
madic herdsmen. Equally at fault is the mythological derivation of * Ba- 
then,’ the name of two large villages in the Kosi Pargana, where Balarama, 
it is said, sat down (baithen) to wait for Krishna. Here again the real 
reference is to the pastoral character of the country, bathan being an archaic 
term to denotea grazing-ground, A still greater and more unnecessary 
perversion of etymological principles is afforded by the treatment of the word 
Khaira. This is derived from the root thedna, * to drive cattle’, which was 
Kriehna’s special occupation as a boy: but it is in fact only the regular con- 
: traction of the Sanskrit Ahedira, the Acacia Arabica, more commonly known 
as the dail ; as is proved by the contiguity of the village to the Khadira-ban, 
one of the twelve sacred groves. A somewhat similar tree, as may be observed 
* in passing, the lodhra, or Symplocos, has probably furnished a name for the * 
village of Lohi in the Mat Pargana: while the Tinduk Ghat at Mathura is 
probably so named not in honour of any pious ascetic, but with reference to 
the pasendu, or Diospyros, one of the most common trees in the district, 
which in Sanskrit is called Tinduka, 


. 





¢ But the most interesting example of an elaborate myth based solely 


“y on the misunderstanding of a localname isto be found in the village of 
” Bandi. Here is a very popular shrine, sacred to Bandi Anandi, who are 
said to have been two servants of Jasoda's, whose special employment it was 
to collect the sweepings of the cow-shed and make them up into fuel. 
But in the inscription over the gateway leading into the court-yard of the 
temple, which is dated Samdat 1575, there is no mention of Anandi what. 
ever. Part is illegible, but the first words read clearly as follows : Svasti 
: x x 
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sri Sarvopari btirdjaman Bandi Ji. Tasya sevak, &. From this it may . 
be inferred that Anandi has been added in very recent times simply for 

the sake of the alliterative jingle, and because there happened to be a 
second old figure on the spot that required some distinctive name. 

The original word was Bandi alone. The Gokul Gosains support their 
theory as to its etymology by making the Gobar Lilasat Bandi one of the 
regular scenes in the dramatic performances of the Ban-jatra; but it is not 
aveepted by the more old-fashioned residents of the village, who maintain 

that the local divinity was a recognized power long before the days of 
Krishna, who was brought there to offer at her shrine the first hair that was 2 
cut from hishead. Their view as to the relative antiquity of the Bandi and 

the Mathura god is certainly correct ; for both the images now believed to : 
represent Jasoda’s domestic servants are clearly effigies of the goddess Dur- 
ga. In the one she appears with eight arms, triumphing over the demon 
Mahishasur ; in the other which is a modern fac-simile, made at Brinda-ban, 
of the mutilated original, she has four arms, two pendent and two raised 
above the head, Neither of them can represent a human handmaid; and 
thus they at once disprove the modern story, which would seem to be 
based on nothing more substantial than the resemblance of the word bandi 
to the Persian banda, meaning ‘a servant.” The real derivation would be 
from bandya, or vandya, the future participle of the verb vend, signifying 
‘venerable’ or ‘ worshipful.” Thus what was once an epithet of a par- 
ticular image of Devi became after a time its distinctive name; and event- 
ually, being referred by the ignorance of the people to a more ordinary term 
of current speech, has originated a legend and a local festival for which in 
fact there is no foundation whatever. 

The above is one illustration of a general rule that all presumably an- 
cient local names are entirely different in origin and meaning from any 
terms of current speech with which they may happen to be identical in form. 

es Thus, as we have already seen, the village Parson has no connection with 
parson, the common adverb of time; neither is Paitha so named, as being 
near the mouth of the cave into which the people of Braj ‘entered’ (paithd), 
Again, Ral, a large village in the Mathura Pargana, is not so called as being 
the scene of one of Krishna’s ‘ battles’ (rdr), as local pandits say ; nor because 
the extensive woods round about it abound in ré@/, or ‘resin :’ but rather it 
is a contraction of Raja-Kula, ‘a king’s house ;’ a compound of similar 3 
character with Gokul, ‘a cow house,’ the name of the town where Krishna 
was nurtured by the herdsman Nanda. Raval, a village in the same neigh- 
bourhood, the reputed home of Rédha’s maternal grandfather Surbhan, may 

be identical in meaning ; orit may even represent an original Radhé-kula, 


, ⸗ 


in which case it would be curious as affording the earliest authori for | 


* 
. ° 
. 


5 Radha's local existence and pre-eminent rank. Koila again is evi 
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the bird called in Sanskrit Kokila and in Hindi Koil ; for who would dream 
of calling a place simply Cuckoo without any affix such as in the possible 
compound Cuckoo-town ? Neither is it the exclamation Aoi /é, uttered by 
Vasudeva as he was bearing the infant Krishna across the Jamund; for 
whatever the language then in vogue, it certainly was not modern Hindi: 
nor again, and for a similar reason, does the word Koila mean ‘ charcoal’ 
with a reference to the ashes of the witch Paitand, washed acrose the stream 
from the town of Gokul. But it may be taken for granted that the final 
consonant stands for r@ and has the possessive force of that particle, while 
the former member of the compound is either Kot, ‘ the water-lily,’ or Aol, 
for Krora, ‘a wild boar.’ The extensive morass in the neighbourhood, well- 
known to sportsmen as the Koila jhil, renders either derivation probable 
and appropriate. If the fact were not now placed on record, a few more 
years and the philologists who look for the origin of Indian names in every 
language saving only the vernacular of the country, would seize the oppor- 
tunity of declaring Koila to be merely a mis-pronunciation of the English 
‘quail,’ Similarly, it may reasonably be conjectured that Kukar-gama 
is not so called because a Banjdra in his travels happened to bury beside the 
village pond a favourite dog (Ausar), though the slab supposed to cover the 
dog's grave is still shewn ; but rather, as the village is certainly of ancient 
date and was colonized by Thakurs from Chitor, it is more probable that its 
name commemorates the otherwise unknown founder, since Kukura occurs 
in the Mahabhaérat as the proper name of a king, and may therefore have 
been at one time in common use, To pass yet more rapidly over a few 
other illustrations of the same rule, that apparent identity is equivalent to 
real difference : Kamar does not commemorate Krishna's gift of a blanket 
(Kamal) to the shivering hermit Durvasas, but rather implies a migration 
from the older town of Kama; ‘ Ainch’ does not refer to the ‘ stretching’ 
of Krishna's tent-ropes, though the real derivation is doubtful; ‘Jau’ 
is not the imperative verb ‘go,’ but a corruption of ydva, ‘lac ;’ Marna, now 
altered by office copyists to Bharna, has no relation to the * death’ of one of 
Krishna’s enemies ; and ‘ Jait’ is not simply an abbreviation for jattra, but 
(as shewn by the village pronunciation Jaint) represents an original Jayanta, 
which occurs in Sanskrit as the name both of a river and a country. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that the application of this rule is 
reatricted exclusively to local names of ancient date. Thus the name of the 
village Sanket is really identical with the Sanskrit word sanktet, meaning 
‘an assignation’ or ‘rendezvous ;’ the place which lies halfway between 
Barsina and Nandginw, the respective homes of Radha and Krishna, 
having been so called by the Gosiins of the 16th century with the special 
object of localizing the legend. Similarly, Pisaya with its beautiful forest 
of kadamb trees, to which the author of the Vraja-bhakti-vilasa gives 
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the Sanskrit title of Pipisa-vana, may really bear a name identical With 
the Hindi word pisaya, ‘ thirsty’ if the name was first assigned to the spot 
by the Gokul Gosdins as a foundation for a story of Radha's bringing 
a draught of water for the relief of her exhausted lover. But this is 
questionable, since it appears that there is a place with the same name, but 
without any similar legend, in the Aligarh district ; and both are therefore 
most probably far anterior to the 16th century and susceptible of some en- 
tirely different explanation. 

In all these and similar cases it is impossible to arrive at sound con- 
clusions without a large amount of local knowledge ; while the absurdity of 
the explanations advanced by the local Pandits demonstrates the equal 
necessity for acquaintance with at least the rudimentary laws of philologi- 
eal science, Scholastic speculations made without reference to physical 
features or the facts of village history are always liable to summary disproof ; 
and no one with any respect for his own reputation should think of pro- 
nouncing off-hand upon the derivation of the name of any place regarding 
the circumstances of which he has not very definite information, For ex- 
ample, as the village Jati-pura is on the border of the Jat state of Bharatpur, 
what could be more plausible than to say that it is so called as being a Jat 


- colony ? but as a fact, it has always been inhabited by Brahmans, and 


its founder was the Vallabhacharya Gosain Bitthalnath, who was popularly 
known by the name of Jati ji. Again, Lodhauli (in accordance with the prin- 
ciples stated in the earlier part of this paper) might be at once set down as 
equivalent to Lodha-puri ; but here too the caste of the residents forbids such 
a derivation, for they have always been not Lodhas, but Jadons ; and the 
modern name is a perversion of Lalita-puri, Phalen again and Siyara would 
be inexplicable but for the knowledge that they are built, the one on the 
margin of a pond, called Prahlad-kund, and the other by the Chir Ghat, a 
very ancient and pow comparatively neglected f/rath on the Jamuna, The 
confusion between the letters s and ch is one of the peculiarities of the local 
dialect. Thus Amar Sith is frequently called Amarchu ; and the village of 
Parsua, in the mouths of the villagers on the spot, is indistinguishable from 
Pilchua. | 
Although it may safely be laid. down as a general principle of Indian to- 
ponymy that the majority of names are capable of being traced up to Aryan 


roots, it is possible that the rule may have some exceptions. In the Ma- 


thuré and Mainpuri districts there is a current tradition that the older occu- 
pants of the country were a people called Kalars. The name seems to sup- 









of names which he sees in the modern map, he concludes that the race, from 
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port a theory advanced by Dr. Hunter in his Dissertation, where he quotes. : 
a statement from some number of the Asiatic Society's Journal to the effect 
that the whole of India was once called Kolaria, On the strength of a number — 
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whom that name was derived, once spread over every province from Burma 

to Malabar. He finds indications of their existence in the Kols of Central 

India; the Kolas of Katwar; the Kolis of Gujarat ; the Kolitas of Asam ; 

the Kalars, a robber easte in the Tamil country ; the Kolars of Tinnevelly, 

and the Kolis of Bombay, &c., &c. Upon most of these names,as I have no 

knowledge of the localities where they exist, I decline to offer any opinion 

whatever, and can only express my regret that Dr. Hunter has not exercised 

a little similar caution, For he proceeds to give a list of town-names, 

scattered as he says over the whole length and breadth of India, which seems 

to me of the very slightest value as a confirmation of his theory. No one 

‘ should be better conversant than himself with the vagaries of phonetic spell- 

ing ; and yet he gravely adduces as proof of the existence of a Kol race, 

such names as Kulianpur and Kullian ; though itis scarcely possible but that, 

if correctly spelt, they would appear as Kalydnpur and Kalyan; the latter 

being still a popular Hindi name and the Sanskrit for ‘ auspicious’. More- 

over, if the race was ever so widely spread as he supposes, it is inconcety- 

able that they should give their tribal name to the different towns they in- 

habited ; for such names under the supposed circumstances would have no 

distinctive force, For example, if the Hindus were suddenly to be swept 

~ out of India, the race that superseded them would not find a single village 

bearing such a name as Hindu-pur, or Hindu-gduw. Obviously it is only a 

country that derives its name from a tribe, while towns and villages com- 

* memorate families and individuals. To ascertain who the Kalars were is 

certainly an interesting question, but one upon which itis as yet premature to 

speak positively, My own impression is that the name denotes a religious 

- rather than an ethnological difference and that they were—in this neighbour- 

hood at all events—Buddhists or Jains. At many of the places from which 

they are said to have been ejected by the ancestors of the present Jat or 

Thakur families, I have found fragments of Buddhist or Jain sculpture, 

which can only have been the work of the older inhabitants, since it is cer- 

tain that the race now in possession have never changed their religion. It 

is if course possible that these Kalire may have been non-Aryan Buddhists ; 

but the old village names, which in several cases remain unchanged to 

the present day, such as Aira, Madem, Byonhin, &e., though of doubtful 
derivation, have certainly anything but a foreign or un-Indian sound, 

These and a considerable number of other names yet require elucida- 
tion : but the words with which I prefaced Part IT of my Mathura Memoir 
in anticipation of the present argument, have now I trust been so far sub- 
stantiated that I may conclude by repeating them as a summary of actual 
. results. “ The study ofa list of village names suggests two remarks of some 
— little importance in the history of language. rst, so many names that at 

a hasty glance appear utterly unmeaning can be positively traced back to 
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’ 
original Sanskrit forms as to raise a presumption that the remainder, though * 


more effectually disguised, will ultimately be found capable of similar treat- 
ment: a strong argument being thus afforded against those scholars who 
maintain that the modern vernacular is impregnated with a very large non- 
Aryan element. Secondly, the course of phonetic decay in all its stages is 
so strictly in accord with the rules laid down by the Prakrit (rrammarians 

as to demonstrate that the Prakrit of the dramas (to which the rules — 
cularly apply), even though extinct at the time when the dramas were 
written for the delectation of a learned audience, had once been the popular 
language of the country ; and as Anglo-Saxon imperceptibly developed into 
modern English, so has Prakrit been transmuted into modern Hindi, more 
by the gradual loss of its inflections than by the violent operation of any 
external influences.” Thus the recognition of Persian or any dialect of Per- 
sian as the vernacular of the country implies an historical untruth as re- 
gards the past and can only be verified in the future by the obliteration of 
all existing traditions. 





Transcript of the Pdéla Inseription of the Buddal Pillar, Dindjpir, by 
Payprr Hanacnanpra Cuakravatr’., Communicated by E. V. West- 
macort, C. S.—With an annotated translation by PravAPactaANpDRA 
Grosna, B. A., dssistant Secretary, Asiatic Sociely, Bengal. 


In the lst volume of the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ a translation is given 
of this inscription by Wilkins, but without the text. A short time ago, 
Mr. E. V. Westmacott, O. S. obtained a transcript from Pandit Harachandra 
Chakravarti which is given below with a fresh translation. ) 
Mr. Westmacott says that Buddal was a factory in the Company's . 
commercial days; it ison the Kulkuli-khari, about ten miles E. N. E. 
from Patnitala Police Station. The pillar is less than a mile N. E. of it, near 
Mangalbari, and goes by the name of Bhim's ox goad’ (Bhimer Pants), 


1. wre: wifeearinar Ticeameas | 
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‘ 8. wale! ATH werrafcwearataa tien | * 
— fautfane feral Steal SHaa WAT Mi a ¥ 
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A 4. fagre uqqa------- 
— — — — ————— 
Sasa: wae afates Fear 
Revaqfotefaarafa gafex: 
ST CST STR TA THe ETAT TET HYa- 
care faqeractace: que fafererr fare | 
ATW aTS ga ay aS aCe aT 
f area wag wa aare Heel Meagan zg: Il 
6. Bareyqramsrseaewecar ei feeragare: 
i. Teneren gay waa we ATH: suarat Fras t 
faawmamaatcactascgifem =faara 
ara Aenea aqfacaeatg ear erie az il 
7. gauaraarrafeqicat 
BQ ates: Accs | 
aaa he eas aT: 
fawiaad salen? Saas | 
8. ay aiwatrear ae ara ta feat! 
ya STAGE: STAT TCH Cae Il 
; D wa ura fan]e waequqaraay famraart 
* fanraray a4 aT eral ATASaaTaTAr: | 
Aare Hut aa: qufam: wu varer4at 
aaa aaasareara ee sat Faq: 1 
10. faa ca wet frre Vichcr Se weraRaTE: | 
saeqra fafwad acer vite wae | 


on 


, <qrminaauta: eaaqicra wafearafas: | 
: ana sa yae Pewsraae zea: Ifa f 
Rar Recta ae ca ferRlTeqgurs i 
12. arerevrsste aqqraaraarfanats | 
Seer aaa ls Ca acy SE 
13. SrA fara emerge —J 
7 wor fears fagamnccrrey i 
uqienfarcearncy adTsT- 
Treachacqara Faaj aztat i 
14. wauyearanrafear aaa 
fasfe qufcarsifataaar aera | 
wqorefufrara wae Navca 
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qfeafen avr Gr a gt afer ca 1 
15. @eray eweafasfawa: Aexgre 2: 
erates; <a yar faa aera ya: aa | 
ATA ifahaea a sa: earn eT fax 
WHURARTAGT TATE STIS Ta 7s I 
16. eaqraway we gates — — =f 


19. wera P aeursy faam faforay 4 2q: a= eaerata | 
Aarcrawqra: qu acqer faaaeia J 

20. AAT RTCA HAART lar ac fawar 
Vem MATE ST foal awe aeqferi t 
ars Fadl ra ary aval feerafassarfaar 
QQ acaaawSl WHTsaTeT wan 

21. genfera: wrafa anita feera acihe feraienfar | 
aii faa vafaaifaaaaa wary aca al = 





o4. Heed ae a We aaraiy 4 wae aa Pifea — — — — 
araeiaay ae a ay ar· — — — 
25. sfare afaa mna aaa Neat wate — — — 
26. ara serqaaitcr fatifara qatar 
fart @anTeqra waRqrad ae | ⸗ 
wate yours ae — — da afer Tw ———— 
27. wala agar Sra we oifeie are 
28. == — — feat oe foqee arerquctea | 


TRANSLATION. 
I. There was one of cheap race known as Viradeva, from him 





Garga. 


cn Ge Salis ee andl — 
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born is Brahma. 
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II. (This prince, like) 8 ‘akra, lord of the eastern quarter, but not of 
other quarters, though defeated by Daitya chiefs.,..................-...gained 
(mastery over) the world by his devoted piety and derided Vrhaspati. 

Sfakra ie another name of Indra, the lord of the firmament. He is also worshipped 
as one of the Dikpilas or lords of the ten quarters. He rules over the eastern quarter; 
the text hus it, «© qufefaafa,” but Wilkins has omitted it; he says, “Sakra was 
ruler but ofone quarter.” qvatfq literally means “ notwithstanding.” 
dered “though.” The text has +* fapqaeea: g,"" which means “defeated the son he,” 
I have rendered the ‘*son” by “ Prince.’ Wilkins appeare to have ignored the 
last portion of the 2nd line. There is a blunk in the text, and it affects the sense a 
great deal; but, as it is, it means that Indra, though lord of the eastern quarter only, 
became lord of the whole world, because he had Vrhaxpati for his adviser. Henee, this 
prince like him, though lord of one small portion of the country, became by his piety, lord 
of the world and that too without the aid of Vrhaspati’s advice, whom he could well 
afford to deride. 

Ill. His wife was named Ichehh&, who could move his heart at her 
will: she was by nature pure and gentle, faithful, loving, and auspicious, 

Wilkins adds, “ Ichehhalike fove’ meaning perhaps “like Rati the goddess of love.” 
This docs not occur in the text, Again, the text docs not say “she was admired,” it hus 
(she was) naturally pure, feq7at <= gentle, qyeg] — faithful, qaagqt — loving, full 
Tat — auspicious; according to Hindu astrology certain signs and marks 
make a porson auspicious.” Mr. Wilkins has “‘and her beauty was like the light of 
the moon”. The two lines of the text have nowhere any term to indicate the moon, 
unless Wilkins has been misled by faqgryt — cool. 


It lias been ren- 


of love. 


IV. In sciences he was (as high as) the pinnacle of a triumphal 
PIT ..the triple world lay before him. 

Their (Garga sad Ichchhé's) son was like the lotus-born chief of the 
twice-born and was well-known by the name of S ‘vidarbhapdni. 

Wilkins has — “in his countenance, which was ‘like the flower of the waters, 
were to be traced the lines of the four sciences, The three worlds were held in subject- 
ion by his hereditary high rank.” The equivalents word for word are fagre in the 
sciences ; is & triumphal colamn or any column, 2q43 = the face or the pinnacle 
of the top of the gq; afea — all round lay; faeqiq == three worlds. Of these 
two, namely Garga and Ichehhd, was born the son named S*ri-Darblia-Pwni, (Lotus- 
Dvija is a bréhman) who was like Brahma the chief of Brahmans. 
Wilkins has, “he took unto himself the name of” but the text has gf arafa 
qafee: was renowned hy tho name of S’ri Darbha Pani. The text has qay the 
Genitive Dual of == He, that; hence eau = son of the two and not of 
* these two was descended,” which is inaccurate. 

V. From the source of the Reva where heaps of stone saturated with 

_ the mada (juice exuding from tht head of) lustful elephants to (the foot of 
the) father of Gauri (Mount Himalaya), whose whitened hills are nourished 
1% the rays of the moon (on the forehead) of I's'vara, From the waters of 


= the setting sun to those of the rising Arava, between the two vast wategs 


—* * xx 
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(lay) the world, which by his (S‘rf Darbha Pani's) policy Prince Sri Deva 
Pala rendered tributary. 

The text after mentioning ‘ from the source of the Revi" parenthetically describes 
the place, and similarly, after mentioning the Himalaya, describes its penks. Wilkins 
confounds the two parenthetical sentences and applics them both to the Himiélaya, 
The glory and greatness of the minister S’ri Darbha Pani is enhanced by stating 
that Prince Sri Deva Pala being advised by him made the vast country described 
above tributary to himself. From this and the following stanzas it will appear that 
the descendants of S’andilya family were always ministers of the Pala rajis and their 
greatness was dependent upon the greatness of the princes they served. It is noteworthy 
that the text has the setting and the rising oceans imstead of the usual rising and 
setting hills. Another transcript hos the following reading for the last part of line 1 of 


this stanza—qryargifeg —J 

VI. At whose (S ri Darbha Pani’s) gate stood waiting prince S’ri Deva 
Pala, having received the dazzling moving army of the multitude of assemb- 
led chieftains from surrounding quarters where the prospect was filled with 
(bending?) advancing waves of thick dust arising from the earth and 
moistened by the exudation of liquor gushing from the mouths of various 
lustful big elephants. 

Wilkins has not noticed, it appears, the participle verb gray — “ having received” ; 
and hence the confusion of meaning and sense. His rendering, however, gives a much 
better sense; but it must be noted that the ideas belong to him rather than to the text. 
<faare = is not hidden, but difficult to be gazed at, #, ¢. dazzling bright. We = 
waves, Taw — bending, wa = thick, cay — dust, a= filled with, qrrifwrra— 
(Mqrett == quarters of the globe) + (fearer — expansion) = prospect. 

1t is said that « kind of venous liquid flows from the head of lustful (mast) clephants, 
This sweet liquor attracts lots of bees who are seen to buzz round the heads of such 
clophants. <@Te~ — The liquor exuding from the head of clephants. fea == the 
cirele of the quarters or points of the compass, cireus of all sides. fayeaq == moving, 


VII. At whose throne in earlier days he used to pay down no small 
sum of pithas, bright as the moon, the ruler of mankind, the image of the 
lord of the gods, and the dust of whose feet was marked with the diadems 
of sundry chiefs of people, gloriously possessed himself of his own throne. 

foe —2 small silver coin. GEq == moon (se = ster y= lord), and hence 
the pithas were as bright as the moon, and not “as the lunar rays,” as Wilkins has it. 
Lord of men who was like the image of Indra, and whose feet, &c.,..... in earlior days 





having given pithas to whose throne assumed his own. The phrase qgyTaa appears to } — 
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feeling to the laudatory addresses of the poor, because of having lavished 
riches on them, nor utter sweet words but cherished his friends by his 
prosperity: who by his virtues unparalleled in the world became an object 
of admiration with good men. | 


X. Desirous of attaining the estate of a family-man he accepted, agree- 
ably to the law, the hand of the princess Turalé, who was after his own 
image, as Siva did the hand of Siv4 and Hari that of Lakshmi, 


Wwe is the second state of one's life. It comes after Bralmachari. It is the 
estate of a family-man. 

XI, Of this pair was born the fortunate Kedaranatha Misra, re- 
splendent as Guha, renowned for beauty and personal valour, gifted with 
the power of learning the most abstruse sciences, and possessed of a reputa- 
tion for infinite knowledge, acquired by his own good sense, and capable of 
gladdening the wants of celestial beings by his good actions. 

Guha — Kumiéara or Kartikeya. 

XII. Who having drunk the ocean of the four sciences with the bright 
eyes of knowledge, brought them forth again and laughed at the unsteady 
reputation of Agastya. ° 

The story is that the sage Agastya once drank up the ocean, taking the water in the 
palin of his hand, bat found it difficult to bring it up again, This prince was far 
superior to Agustya im this respect. Hedraunk up the ocean of knowledge with his cyes 
and by giving instruction to others brought it forth much more easily than the sage. 

XIII. Trasting to whose wisdom the lord of Gauda for a long time 
enjoyed the surface of the sea-girt earth by eradicating the race of the 
Utkalas, conquering the haughtiness of the Huns, and humbling the pride 
of the kings of Gujjra and Dravida. 


XIV. Who considered them most needy from whom he had acquired 
wealth; whose mind never made any distinction between friend and foe, who 
wis afraid of falling into the ocean of the world (of mortal birth) and was 
purged of all sins and who delighted in (contemplating) the world to 
come, 


Wilkins’ rendering of this passage i« peculiar, In the first phrase woe alana ear, 
he makes the wing alteration before his meaning can be grammatically correet— 


fawrafear. But taking qagafawTe w an adjective to spaTey understood, the 
- sense appears to be clear. That is, he considered them only afer, i. «. needy, deserving 
bis charity, front whom he had acquired wealth, é &. be was charitable to the defeated 


princes and to his subjects, from whow he had acquired wealth by way of tribute or toll. 
XV. Prince Sri S’‘ura Pala, the Indra, whose strength lay in the 


love of his subjects, and who was identified with the welfare of bis ocean- 
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girt world, constantly repaired to him, the image of Vrhaspati, and received, 
with his head bowed and mind purified, the pure water as that of Gianga, 


Receiving water means * Waganointed king,’ 
XVI, His spouse was Vandhva, born in Devagrim. 


XVII. She like Dovaki bore unto him a son, the best among man- 


kind, who resembled Krishna, the adopted son of Yasod4é, who was beloved 
of milk-women, 


Wilkins has “ husband of Lakshmi.’’ “This does not oovur in the text. 


XVIII. Who was named Sri Gurava Misra, like another heroic 
Rama, though born of the family of Jamadagni, and was thoroughly anxious 
(for the welfare) of the Kshatriyas, 


Wilkins divides the phrase ** a into‘! wara area,’ and hence his render- 
ing “was acquainted with all the constellations.” The above reading is more probable 
ae Porasuo-Rama was known to have been the deadliest enemy of the Kshatriyas, and this 


Micra, though as heroic as Parasu-Rama, was not so inimical to the Kshatriyas, but on 
the contrary was friendly to them, 


XIX. Who was skilled in discriminating the properties of things and 
at whose feet bowed down the Prince Sri Narayana Pala after his victories. 
What other testimony is required of such a man ? 


XX. He appreciated the beauties of several poems and was much 
devoted to polities. He was greatly beloved by the people of Bengal for 


‘observance of the Vedas. He was fond of extolling the virtues of greatness, 


He was a renowned astronomer, and his vast understanding and boundless 
fame were born of Dharma. 


XXI. It was by his blessings and the blessings of the lord of speech 
(Vrhaspati) that both Lakshmi and Sarasvati, forsaking their natural enmity, 
lived together in amity. — 


Lakshmi and Sarasvati are senid to be two sisters. They were both married to 
Vishnu. Lakshmi ix the goddess of prosperity, and Sarasvati that of learning. The 
Sustras say these two are incompatible in the same individual, the learned pagdits being 
generally poor. 
XXII. It was by the sound knowledge which he derived from constant 












study of the séstras that in the assomblies of the leafed he foiled the pride 
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The following is the genealogical tree derived from the text. The 
Misras were evidently the hereditary ministers of the Pala Rajis of Bengal, 


nv 
| 
Virwleva 


Pinchéte 
—— aise Iehehha 
Deva Pala (contemporary)—Sri Darbha Pdgi, married S’arkara 
Somes*vara Misra, married Turalé 
Sdra Pala, Lord of Gauda, contemporary —E— Misra, married Vandhwé of Devagrama 
Nariyana Pala, ——— Gurava Misra, 








On a copper-plate Inscription of the time of Skanda Gupta.— By 
Rayenpnata ta Mirna, 
(With a plate.) 

I am indebted to General Cunningham for a facsimile and a very care- 
fully-made hand-copy of a copper-plate inscription, lately discovered by him 
at Indor, a kherd ten miles from Anupshahar on the Ganges. The plate 
measures seven inches and nine-tenths by five inches and eight-tenths, the 
edges being slightly arched. The inscription extends to twelve lines, the last 
three of which are more apart from cach other than the others. The char- 
acter of the writing is the well-known Gupta, and is in a fair state of pre- 
servation, except at the beginning of the second, third, fourth, and fifth 
lines and in three or four places in the middle, where rast has eaten up the 
surface, and made the facsimile in those parts illegible to me; buat, I think, 
even there the outlines of the letters are not altogether lost on the copper- 
plate, for in General Cunningham's hand-copy, which has helped me very 


largely in reading the record, they have been so produced as to be easily 


recognisable. Only in one place, where the age of the moon is given, I have 
failed to read the letters. 

‘The document opens with a stanza in praise of the sun-god, and then 
records the mandate of a petty zamindar, named Devavishga, rendering it 
obligatory on the part of the guild of oil-sellers at Indrapur in the Doab, to 
supply the temple of the sun, at that place, with a sufficient quantity of oil 
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which will be equal to 1120 grains, or about 24 ounces, on every new moon _ 


day. 

The donor was a Brdhmanpa versed in the four Vedas, and owner of 
an estate in the Doab of the Ganges and the Yamuna, which is indicated 
by its ancient name of Antarvedi. The locale of the township of Indrapura 
is, doubtless, the modern village of Indor, and the khera probably contains 
the ruins of the old temple of the sun. 

The date is by far the most important part of this record. It states 
in clear and unmistakable words “ the year one hundred and forty-six of 
the thriving and invincible kingdom of Skanda Gupta,” or, in other words, a 
Gupta era calculated in connexion with a thriving kingdom, and not from a 
reign. The compound word abhivardhamdna-vijaya-rajya-samvatsare cannot 
consistently be interpreted in any other way, Grammatically the phrase 
rdjyasamvatsare can only mean “ in the year of the kingdom,” and to apply it 
to the reign it should be split into two separate words rdjye and samvatsare, 
but the facsimile in this part is perfectly clear, and there is no trace in it of 
the vowel ¢, the mark of the locative, at the end of the first word. TI called 
the attention of General Cunningham to this part of the record, and he 
assured me in reply that he could find no mark on the plate to indicate the 
vowel in question ; a rubbing of this part of the plate which he has sent me 
appears perfectly distinct and without any vowel-mark on the top of the word 
rajya, Without the case-mark, the phrase, if applied to the reign on the 
strength of the epithet abhivardhamana, “ flourishing,” being in the present 
tense, it would make the reign of the prince extend to a hundred and forty- 

*ix years, and I have no hesitation, therefore, in rejecting such an interpreta- 
tion as absurd. The word réjya in this part of the inscription has the letter 
<T so engraved as to make it thereby appear like rérdajya, but this is an 
obvious misformation of the compound consonant jya, due to the writer, or 
the engraver, of the record, and cannot be taken as in any way intended to 
alter the sense. ‘The mark for ¢ is in the record a hook on the top, and not 
a curved line behind as in modern Bengali, and one of the tr's cannot there 
fore be taken for a vowel-mark. Itis possible, however, that a small mark, 
like that for ¢, may be omitted by mistake, and mistakes of the kind not 
being unknown in copper-plate inscriptions, itis necessary to enquire whether 
such a mistake has here been committed or not, 

Assuming that there is no mistake in the part under notice, and seeing 
that the record does not give the name of the era in any technical term, but 
clearly describes the year to be of Skanda Gupta’s kingdom, we cannot avold 


the inference that the era intended is that of the sovereign named, caleulated | — 
from the first year of his reign, and as distinct from those of — — a? 
Aba 


hin, it does not begin either from the commencement of the reign of the 


Gopte-Kala of 
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Gupta dynasty, or from its extinction, but from the reign of the seventh 
prince of that line, This would leave the first six princes out of the pale 
of the era, and the dates given in their inscriptions must, therefore, belong 
to the Samvat, the S’aka, or some other cra current at their times. 

Such a conclusion, however startling, would not be at first sight impro- 
bable. The record is inscribed by order of a private person, and he had 
perfect right in choosing the era in which he should date his grant, and as 
a Gupta era is kuown to have been current in India at one time, we may 
assume this to be the same. Skanda Gupta was a more renowned sovereign 
than S’ri Gupta, or Gupta, the founder of his house, and there is nothing 
improbable in his founding an era, or in the idea of that era being in currency 
for a hundred and forty-six years from the date of his accession to the throne 
of his ancestors, or of its being known as the Gupta-kdla, ‘The fact of its 
having got currency after the full of six of the Gupta sovereigns would also 
in a loose way justify the statement of the Arabian traveller that it eom- 
menced after the fall of the Guptas. 

The assumption on the strength of which all these inferences may be 
drawn cannot, however, be maintained, The manner in which the name of 
Skanda Gupta is introduced is quite inconsistent with such an idea. In all 
ancient and mediwval Indian inscriptions where kings are especially named 
to indicate their eras, the personal names appear simply, or with a single 
regal title, barely enough to point out their identity, and that at the end; 
whereas in the monument under notice we have it put prominently at the 
beginning with a large number of titles, and qualified with epithets in the 
present tense, such as would be appropriate for a reigning potentate, and 
exactly in the same way in which the names of kings occur in the two 
records of Hastin, noticed in the thirtieth volume of this Journal (pp. 6 and 
10) and in the monuments of Eran.* Iam therefore strongly disposed to 
believe that the name in the inscription now under examination has been 
used with the same object which was prevalent in the minds of the writers 
in the other records, i. ¢., to indicate the reigning sovercign and as a mark ~ 
of loyalty, and not to define the era. It would follow as a matter of 
course that the word réjya in the record should be rdjye, 1. ¢., it is not in 
its crude form as forming a part of acompound term, but in the locative 
case. 

This assumption of mine would be in perfect keeping with the Kuha- 


on pillar inscription in which Skanda Gupta is described as reigning in 


the month of Jyeshtha following the year 141 of an unnamed era, probably 
the same which in the records of king Hastin is described as included in 
the reign of the Guptas,f and which occurs without any specification in 


s Ante VI, and XXX. P- ld. 
+ Ante XAX., pp. 6-10, 
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the Eran monuments of Budha Gupta,* and in the Udayagiri and Sanchi 
records of Chandra Gupta.¢ The argument on which I base my inference 
is very much the same which Mr. Figtz-Edward Hall once used in sup- 
port of a similar conclusion with reference to Skanda Gupta as noticed in 


the Kuhéton pillar. Adverting to Prinsep’s translation of that monu— 
ment he said: “There is then nothing here recorded concerning the death 
of Skunda Gupta, as Prinsep supposes. Being neither the first ruler of 
the Gupta dynasty, nor the last, nor of special note, it would be extraordi- 
nary indeed if time had been computed from his decease, Moreover, 
if he and his kingdom had so long passed away, it seems preposterous 
that they should be mentioned, and in so eulogistic a strain, especially 
as there is not, on this hypothesis, even a subordinate allusion to the 
reigning monarch, Indubitably Skanda was on the throne when this 
memorial was written, The term wt". which is applied to his govern- 
ment, has, with other meanings, those of * serene,’ ‘ tranquil,’ ‘ unperturbed,’ 
‘flourishing.’ In bearing these significations in addition to that of 
‘discontinued’ or ‘extinguished,’ it may be compared with ferarm. 
Whatever be the era here followed, it appears to have been too well under- 
stood at the time to call for explicit specification.”— Two years subsequent- 
ly in another essay on the subject the writer bad, however, oceasion to 
recant this opinion, and to adopt a new one, which he thus developed: 

‘* Now, the use, in close juxtaposition to the mention of the Gupta king- 
dom, of so equivocal a term as WI", in one inscription, and of yf#, in 
another, the later of Hastin’s, was enough, as soon as observed, to arrest 
attention. The former word, to be sure, bears the import of ‘ quiescent,’ 
‘serene,’ ‘ tranquil,” ‘ unperturbed,’ ‘ flourishing,’ no less than of ‘ discon- 
tinued,’ ‘extinguished,’ but the latter, if unqualified by a temporal particle, 
denotes possession, or fruition, only as a thing of the past, Ordinary mean- 
ings which it has—all of them metaphorical of ‘ eating’—are ‘ used,’ ‘ worn,’ 
‘consumed,’ ‘disbursed,’ ‘expended.’ In the older of Hastin’s grants the 
phrase is fm which, like #1, may signify, ‘tenure,’ ‘incumbency ;’ other 
customary senses of it being, at the same time, ‘ dissipation,’ ‘waste,’ ‘ de- 
struction.’ In order to substantiate the counter-position to that which I 
take touching the acceptation of wra, qf# and as chronologically bear- 
ing, in the phraseology of inscriptions, on the state of an empire, it must be 
made out that, in other writings of the same nature, these words imply 
duration to the period particularized. = 
"he partiality of the Hindus to euphemism is notorious; and it is 











therefore not surprising that where, as in the Kahaun inscription, reference an 
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is made to an era determined by the annihilation of a series of powerful 
princes that diction which is least dyslogistic should be studiously selected. 
Congruously with such avoidance of an invidious term as has been indicated, 
it i8 likewise not at all singular that a direct encomium should be bestowed 
on a potentate who, however truculently he may once have lorded it, having 
been dust and ashes nearly a century and a half, could be favourably com- 
memorated without antagonism to the impulses of family pride and without 
hazard of irritating popular prejudice, Pending the emergence, as establish- 
ed historical entities, of dynastic successors to Skanda, it will, then, be per- 
fectly safe to look upon him as the last of the Guptas, Even should it 
transpire that he was survived by descendants who were not entirely dis- 
endowed of power, yet in him, so far as we are informed, the lustre of his 
lineage underwent definitive and irremediable eclipse. On collation of the 
wording of Hastin’s grants with that of the Kahaun pillar, we thus dis- 
cover no trifling corroboration of the statement derived from the Arabian 
traveller; and his language, in passing, will endure no alternative construc- 
tion.* 

The immediate cause of this change of opinion was the discovery of a 
passage in Abd Raihan al-Birdni’s work which, as quoted in Thomas’ Prin- 
sep’s Indian, Antiquities, runs thus : 

Hy pred l. bhp Loyd -— 
PED SSS ye pc LEM p52) My) WY pty! WIS eb 

Reinaud has thus rendered it into French: “ Quant au Gupta-kala (ére 
des Gouptas), on entend, par le mot Goupte, des gens qui, dit-on, étaient 
méchants et puissants; et I’ére qui porte leur nom est l’époque de leur 
extermination.” Had the text of which this passage is a rendering been 
unquestionably correct, the necessity for a reconsideration of the case 
would have certainly arisen ; but M. Reinaud was particular in aflixing to 
his translation this remark : “ Déja je me suis excusé sur Timperfection de 
ce qui est ditici, et j'ai averti que les résultats que je présente offraient 
quelque incertitude, va les nombres qui exeédent celui de cent.” In 1854, 
several years before Mr. Hall penned his first essay, General Cunningham 
had also shown that the original Arabic text was obscure, and that the words 
ee eo! bétt Gls would be better and more correctly rendered by ‘ and 
then became extinct along with their epoch” than by “et Tore 
qui porte leur nom est Lepoque de leur extermination,”= and the 
attempt to make the inscriptions confirm the authority of the Arabian 


* Ante XXX., p. 3. 
+ Fmgmonts Arabes et Persans inodite relatifs 4 I'Inde, pp. 138-143. Apud 
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traveller was therefore thrown away. I have lately had the Arabie passage 
examined by Mr, Blochmann than whom few can speak more authoritatively 
on the subject, and he has favoured me with the following note on the 
subject, and this I think may be accepted as quite decisive on the subject 
ns to the weight to be attached to the remark of Abii Raihdn in the form 
in which we now have it, He says, 

“The whole passage is as corrupt as can be, and the word about which 
you are most doubtful contains in Cunningham's lines a misprint. The 
misprint is ¢, which should be ¢) wrrikha; in the first line we have to 
read }ty* for.) Besides, Cunningham has ‘ Ballabh-Ka4l,’ instead of 
‘Ballabh kana,’ ‘ Ballabh was." The passage thus far corrected is— 


wl eg pee Sat tS Bi UIE ULF LF OIG YloeyS Leb 
rey JIA ne pd ic Las! gt 5 yl ptt 
but still, the Arabie and the sentence itself are bad. Abi Raihin cannot 


thus have written it, 


- 


Translation. 


“As regards the Guptakal, they were, as is related, a people wicked 
and powerful ; and when they were cut off, it was dated in then (the era 
commenced ?), and apparently Ballab was the last of them (or after them). 
The beginning of their era likewise comes after the Shakakal 241. 

“ As it is, I can see no fault in Reinaud’s translation. I wonder what 
Pr. Sachau of Vienna has found in the MSS. which he has just now been 
collating.” 

To argue upon such a passage and to torture other documents to con- 
form to it is by no means commendable. Had it been otherwise, still the 
argument that a love of euphemism, or a desire to avoid “ the hazard of 
popular prejudice” had led to the use of s’dnta and bhukta in the inscriptions 
would appear futile at best. Instead of its not being “ singular,” it would 
be in the last degree singular “ that a direct encomium should be bestowed 
on a potentate” who, “ however truculently he may have once lorded it, had 
become dust and ashes for nearly a century and a half.” As “to impulses 
of family pride” the family being extinct for so long a time, there was 
none to be guided by such impulses, and it would no doubt be a most 
extraordinary phenomenon in political history, if popular prejudice could 
be irritated by calling a king, however great or popular he might have 
been when living, dead a hundred and forty-one years after the extermin- 
ation of his dynasty. ‘To use Mr, Hall’s language, “ the idea would be pre- 

i us.” 


The Arabic authority, however, apart, I am clearly of 
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inscription is wrong, and no argument therefore can be based on those 
erroneous renderings, Prinsep's pandit misled him by putting in the 
Nagari transeript a visarga after «inte, whereby it was converted into the 


.fenitive singular of the noun s’énéi, * peace’ or ‘ extinction,’ and it waa ac- 


cordingly interpreted as qualifying the noun Skanda Gupta, which was also 
in the genitive case. The visarga, however, does not occur in the facsimile 
published by Prinsep, and therefore it should be at once rejected. Had it 
existed in the original, it should still have been rejected, for s’anéi is itself a 
noun, and cannot possibly be used as an adjective for another noun, Mr. 
Hall was the first to notice this mistake, and he correctly pointed out 
that the word as used in the text was in “ the seventh case of a past parti- 
ciple."* The late Dr. Bhau Daji did the same a few years after, the former 
rendering it by “ being quiescent,"’ the latter “ peaceful."¢ Both were, 
however, mistaken in accepting the word as qualifying the term rdajye, as 
also in the meanings they assigned to it. Mr. Hall subsequently rejected 
his first version, and accepted the word to mean “ being extinct,’ but he still 
insisted on applying it to rajye, and the result therefore continued as unsa- 
tisfactory as before. ‘The word stands just before varshe, and by the ordi- 
nary rule of Sanskrit construction it should be interpreted along with that 
which is proximate to it, and not taken over to rdjye, which is removed from 
it by the intervention of several other words in a different case. Doubtless 
the exigencies of metre often lead to the reversion of the natural order or 
connexion of words in a sentence, but where both a distant and a near con- 
nexion are possible, the most appropriate course is to adopt that which is 
most natural, unless the context shows this to be inadmissible. This is 
the course which Sanskrit exegesists usually follow, and I see no reason to 
depart from it in explaining the stanza under notice. In it the words s'anfe, 
varshe, trins'addas‘aikottara-s'atatame, jaishthyamdasi and prapanne stand in 
regular succession, and I have no hesitation in taking them to be intimately 
connected in sense, ‘The meaning they together yield is “the year one 
hundred and forty-one having been over, and the month of Jaishthys 
having arrived,” or “on the close of the year one hundred and forty-one, the 
month of Jaishthya having arrived,” and this instead of being opposed to the 
context offers a much more natural and consistent sense than the version 


given by Mr. Hall. 


To Europeans it might appear strange that the passed year should 
be named in the record, and not the current one to which the month 
specified belonged. But there is no inconsistency in this. In Ben- 
gal the usual practice to this day is to write in horoscopes the past year, 
and not the current one: thus were a child to be born at this moment (ten 

* Journal, American Oriental Society, VI. p. 530, 
+ Jourzial, Bombay As, Soc., VILL, p. 241, 
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minutes past eleven A. M. of the 3rd of February, 1875, assuming that the 
Christian era is used and the day begins with sunrise at G a. a. ), his date 
would be given in these figures : IS74, 1, 2, 5, 9, 59, #. «. born on the lapse 
of fifty-nine seconds, nine minutes, five hours, two days, one month, and 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-four years of the Christian era, 
Logically, this is the most precise way of putting the figures, and to leave 
no room for doubt, the figures are usually preeeded by the words s‘aka 
nripateratitabdadayah, “the S’aka king's past year, Ke.“ That this prin- 
ciple has been adopted in the inscription is evident from the use of the two 
participles sanfe and prapanne together. The word rajye in the inserip= 
tion is in the locative case, showing the locale of the occurrence, whereas 
“ante and prapanne are in the locative case-absolute according to the rule of 
Payini which says ‘ that which through its own verb governs another takes 
the locative case,”” For determining the tense of such cases-absolute, the 
great logician Gadadhara lays down the following rule in his Deitiydadi- 
vyutpatti-cdda: “ The relation of a verb in the seventh declension with an- 
other implies the same or some other time: Thereof the present participle 
affix (Arif) implies the same time [#. e. the action of the two verbs takes 
place simultaneously). Where the participle affix is of the past tense, the 
time of the second verb is subsequent to that of the first; thus: on your 
going to the earth to conquer it, he attacked this city, &c. In the case of 
future participles the time of the first verb succeeds that of the other.’’* 
Applying this rule to the two participles of the stanza under notice, we have 
saute preceding prapanne, and the ‘ extinction” or close of the “ year" 
(varshe) must take place before the “arrival” (prapanne) ‘of the month 
of Jaishthya.” If we take «ante to refer to rajye the meaning would be “ the 
kingdom having become extinct and the month of Jaishthya arriving,” 
leaving the varshe grammatically unconnected with the rest, or serving 
as a locative, which is absurd. 

As the verse in question has proved a astumbling-block to many, 
and is of great importance in connexion with the history of the Guptas, 
I shall here reproduce Mr. Hall’s reading and translation modified according 
to the above remarks. 


wargwranfaeatanatac: aaa yar 
aarat nara sfaeaanea evrnnd 
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* In the empire of Skanda Gupta,—the floor of whose audience chamber 
is swept by gusts from the bowing of heads of kings by hundreds ; who is 
sprung from the line of the Guptas ; of wide extended fame; opulent beyond 
all others; comparable with S’akra; lord of hundreds of monarehs ;—the 
year one hundred and forty-one having passed away, and the month of 
Jaishthya arriving,” &e, 

It might be said that as the words bAukti and bhukta in the two 
inscriptions of King Hastin® are connected with the word rdéjya, the same 
should be inferred in the case of the Kuhaon record, But the circumstan- 

* cea under which the words occur are not the same, nor even similar. In 

the Kubion monument the sande stands as a participle distinct by itself, 

a whereas in the Hastin records ¢4ukti and bhukta are members of compound 

terms of which rdéjya forma only a subordinate member; and as participle 

adjectives they further qualify the word samvcatsara the counterpart of the 

Kuhdon rarsha and not rdéjya, and therefore they rather support my inference 

than oppose it. Gupta-nripa-rajya-bhuktau and Gupte-nripa-rdjya-bhukte 

simply mean “ during the dominancy of the Gupta kings; for according to 

the usually received interpretation bhoga, when referring to years, implies its 

currency. Hustin evidently was a vassal of the Guptas and he satisfied 

himself with the title of Maharaja, whereas the Guptas always claimed to be 

. Maharajadhiraja, and therefore there is no inconsistency in his avowing the 

supremacy. Mr. Fergusson may take exception to this, as in his scheme 

of Indian chronology he accepts the tithe Mahdraja to be synonymous 

with emperor, and those who bore it to have been independent sovereigns ; 

but with scores of Mahdrajas who bow to the supremacy of our gracious 

sovereign Queen Victoria, and many of whom are not better than mere 

J zamindars, none who is familiar with the history of India and of the 

| ultra regal titles of the innumerable potentates who owned allegiance to 
the Pandus, will be disposed to follow his lead. 

> Accepting the above arguments as correct, it is impossible to avoid the 

| conclusion that Skanda Gupta was a reigning sovereign when the Kubhdon 

monument was put up, 7. ¢., in the month of Jaishthya following the year 

141, or the second month of 142 ; and as he could not under any human pro- 

bability extend his reign to one hundred and forty-six years, the conclusion 

becomes inevitable that the year of his rvign refers to some, at the time, 

well-known era which needed no special specification. To say that the eras 

of the Kuhaon and the Indor monuments are different, and that consequent- 

‘ly the one hundred and forty-one years of the former was calculated from a 





i=  * Ante XXX, pp. 6 and 10. General Cunningham informs me that he has another 
9 in⸗cription of king Hastin, and one of his son, in which the word é4wé¢i occurs under 
identically the same circumstances, but I have not yet seen them, . 
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different starting point to that of the latter, would be a mere assertion quite 
unsupported by proof, and opposed to every legitimate argument, 

According to Aba Raihin the Gupta-kala reckons from the year 241 of 
the S’aka era = A. C. 319, and if this could be accepted as correct, and we 
could assume that the era of the inscription under notice was the Gupta-kala, 
its date would be A. C. 465; but as Abo Raihdn’s statement as preserved 
for us is hopelessly corrupt, and there is not a scintilla of proof to 
show that the Guptas used the so-called Gupta era, this assumption can- 
not be taken for granted. I am not disposed to reject altogether the state- 
ment of Abu Raihan, for however corrupt the passage, the fact of the 
Gupta and the Ballabhi eras being the same may be correct, Seeing that 
the Gupta era was current only over a small area in the Western Presiden- 
cy, and that during the supremacy of the Ballabhi kings, the idea strikes 
me that the Ballabhi kings, having expelled the Guptas from Gujarat, start- 
ed an era to commemorate the event, just as S’akdditya had done two hun- 
dred and forty-one years before them after expelling the S‘akas from northern 
India, and the era was optionally called Ballabhi or Gupta. And as Aba 
Raihan gathered his information in Western India, he was right in saying 
that the era dated from the extinction of the Guptas, meaning their expul- 
sion from Gujarat, without implying their total annihilation. ‘This theory 
affords a very plausible solution of the question; but I must leave 
it aside for further research ; the more so as two such distinguished Indian 
archeologists as General Cunningham and Mr, Thomas are engaged in dis- 
cussion on the subject, and it is quite unnecessary for me to join issue with 
either of the disputants. I need here only observe that my own conviction 
is that the era of the Chandra Gupta inscriptions of Sanchi, of the Skanda 
Gupta inscriptions of Janagarh, Kubaon, and Indor, of the Budha Gupta 
inscription of Eran, and of the Hastin inscriptions, are all dated in the S’aka 
era which being current and well known, needed no special specification, and 
is accordingly indicated by the word Semvatsara, which means “ a year” and 
not an era, as it has been erroneously supposed by some, The aptote noun 
samvat also originally meant a year, but it bas been so uniformly used in 
connexion with the era of Vikramaditya, that the secondary meaning must 
now be accepted as the right one. When the abbreviation @ occurs in an 
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Transcript, 
% fexza: d faa Faftenemgewarat — — wa: wea PAS ac A 
fafaearea(ea’) w fra- 


R wilat) od Sra astinaataan: sf Sar we: arare: esi ar) a— 
gefa ⸗ 

RR AST CHW ETCa- Aeron faci aren nei eara-f ag. 
TSA wA VS Zar- 

8 (i) wecadh Gera *'""qhaiae fargo rey grat. 
nfwe2a w- 

a bil aaa ca oy sIqd as araangteafane aga qifcraqra: zfsa- 
Ura: Saaifyet- 

¢ et Wega was CCH ae Blearesaa-wzagwlser- 

* wrataat- 

e aq seal) fedraqufeerasrareaqas sfaeifqanuaqa afes 


Slarqqisqureaqu- 
c fuexd qa vqefa <aqtfaafeaefeasar silenaacra carfa- 
; © 
¢ weaanaq fecar anfes wesafenqu <cwava q 4uUI 4<- 
Wy LTa- 
Qo sane afeqde 2d Fee qaee Weed GO SR eAaret 


= 


QQ Or qmacratad Prawn irq aww fesse gi ai qraa: 
QR wefactearar wi a)=at: arq(w) faqraaatar i 


Translation. 


Amen! May he, whom Brihmans, in obedience to law, bepraise with the har- 
mony of meditation and tho entire devotion of their minds ;—may he, whose end and 
whose motions upwards and sideways neither the gods nor Asuras can divine ;—may ho, 
whom men overpowered by discase and despondency seck with the utmost earnostness,— 
may that fountain and Creator of light (Bhaskara) who pierces the darksome envelope 
of the earth, be to your protection ! 

In the year one hundred and forty-six, in the month of Phailguna the—({?) of the 
thriving and invincible kingdom of his most noble majesty, the supreme sovereign 
of great kings, the auspicious Skanda Gupta, for the promotion of prosperity 
in the possession of the owner Sarvaniga in Antarvedi, (or the Doab of the Ganges 
and Yamuné) * * * * * versed in the four Vedas, the highly respected Brahmans 
Devavishgu, son of Deva, grandson of Périndana, and great grandson of Dodika, 
constant in the adoration of. Fire, of the family (anvaya) of Gori and the clan 
(gotra) of Varshagana, within the precincts of Indrapura, provides for the promotion 
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of the fame of his mother, the wherowithall fer the maintenance of a lamp for 
the (image of the) lord Savita (the sun), which is established to the east of the 
hermitage of the two Kehatriya saints Achalavarma and Bhumikantha and adj 
Indrapura and Mardasydna, It should be the duty of the guild of oilmen inhabiting 
Indrapuxya to maintain this grant, and, by supplying the oil to the Brahmans of 
the temple, to make the merit of this gift reflect on thom. 

On every new moon they should give two palas of oil in addition to the daily allow- 
ance, and this (should be done) as long as the sun and the moon shall last. He will be 
a vile murderer of cattle, of spiritual instructors, and of Brahmans, who will vonture to 
set aside this ordinance ; enveloped by the five heinous sins and all minor sins such a 
wretch will drop to the nether regions, Finished. 
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— in local names, 344 


"Abdul Hamid's Mosque, 62 


"Abdallah the Wahhabt, t to death, 68 
—— ——— Imim of “Oman, 


1 
*"Althlullahpur, Hindu army defeated at, 83 
"Alulal Latif, great grandson of ‘Abdullah 
the Wahhiti, 68 
— —— Hamid, Loim of “Oman, 


‘Abdul-Stu’ in, Sharif of Makkah, 70 
*Abd-urrahmdén, grandson of "Abdullah, 68 
Aboriginal tribes, 106, 240n. 

Ab-rawhn, a mi muslin of Sunargaen, 94 
AbG Raihin al-Birdni, on tho Gupta 


Ahmed, "Onn of ‘Omain, 132 


in ‘Omin, 104 





A“chdpdr, another name for Ekdfilah, 245 
“A’zam Shih (GhiyGs-uddin) of Bengal, 84 ; 
tomb of, 88 
Azdites, the tribe, 154 
Azki, in "Oman, 190 
‘Aczin-bin Hizabr, Imam of ‘Oman, 132 
‘Azvin-bin Temim, Luam of ‘Omin, 129 


Banaer. translation of the Annals of 
‘Omi, 111 

Bade Aulia, torah of, 88 

Baghawi, a commentary of the — 74 

— Shah, of Sarwar 291; com of, 


Bahia. Fort of, in ‘Oman, 148 
Bahrain, 188 
Raid Basar, site of old Fort of Sundrgaon 


at, 03 


Balban, emperor of Dihli, in Ey 
$3, 104, 2870. ; desoendants of, in 


: uve of Ramin Benge. 197, os1” 
250), 


165 
| Bagley, —* “a, ble, on Cob: Hyde! 
y n'ble, on 4 
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876 Index. — 
Bhairl Besar, confluence of the Meghna Dimapur, Asam, ruins at, 1 

and the Brahmaputrn, 04 frond, on aren) moasure, $20 — 
wnl. Faz) Ghazi of, 199 dun, wlde dronn 
Bhoya, derivation and meaning of the Dunairi, ruins on the, 1 

term, 108 
Bikrampur, enpital of Rallal Sen, 82 iD 
Binyse Duala, of Martaban, 10 KDATLAH, site of, 244 
Bishumbhar Rai, 203 Era of the Guptas, 364 


—— a on — geography and oma ey of, 185 

histery of Bengal, No. LL, 280; aceount Etymolegy of local names in Ne 

of Ismail Khan, 215 India, $24 in Northern 
Borpathar, near Dimapur, 3 


Bowring (Sir J.), on the great Pegu war, 7 P 

Brahmaputra, course of the, 93 AKHRUDDIN Mubarak, revolt of, 84 * 
Braj, etymology of 351 Fazilat Quzi, Amin of Bengal, 198 

bricks, enamelled, 3030, Ficus indica, 104 

Buchanan (Dr.), on Sundirngaon, 87 Firuz Shah I, of 201 

Buddal, near Dinajpur, 356 Firuz Shah Ul, inseriptions and coins of 
Buddha, tecth relic of, cared to Ava, 10 208 f 
Buddha's death, 263 Pisaz Shah, succeeds Mahmud Shah, 97 

Bughra Khon, Naciruddin Mahmid, S4 Pitch (Ralph), account of Pogu, 11 


Bugle Khan, meets Kaj (Jubad, 28s * in Sunirgaon, 86 
Bughra Shah, sun of FirdzShah, 289, 201, Floris —— account of Pegu, 11 

205 Foster, temple of Jaysagar, Asam, 311 
Burckhardt, on the Wahhabhis, 68 Frankincense, Arabian, 186 
Burhi Ganga, confluence of the Brahma- 

putra and the, 94 G 
Butler (Col J.), notice of Dimapur, 1 ADADHAR, king of Asam, 312 

i 6 345 


Byanarit, King of Siam, ganj, in local names, 


ganw, ‘a village,’ derivation of, 326 — 
C “ garh, in local names, 344 
ARMATHIANS, vide Karimitah, Garh Jarepa, legend of, 284 
Chaitanya, 306. Gaudas, a tribe, 106 
~ Chand of Bikrampdir, 199, 202 Gaurian Comparative Gram- 
Chaura, tomb of Pahluwan Shah at, 201 marofthe, 22. - 
Cheros, the tribe, 241 Gawirs, or aboriginal races, 240n. 
Chittagong, copperplate of 1243 A, D., 318 Ghassin-bin “Abdullah, Imam of ‘Oman, 
Churamon, near Ekdalah, 244 124 
Coins, Col. Hyde's hoard of Sassanian, 99; Ghi Bahadur, surnamed Bahadur 
new gold of Mahmad Shah, 97; of | Shah, 86 


Dihli Ki 97; of Bengal Kings, 288, Ghiyasuddin, governor of Asam, 281 
295 ff. ———— hlud⸗hah, helps Shihab- ~*~ 










words in Sanskrit, 272 . 
— —— the Yavanas of Sanskrit a 


Grows, Etymology of local names in Ny 
Gupta Kings, chronology of, 264 


* 





x, in local names, 330 Pe, 


Tader. 


Mafiz, the pout, co rula with A’zam 
Shah of Bengal, 8 

Hajiganj, Fort of Islam Khan at, 94 

Hajo, the Koch chieftain, 282 

Hakim-bin ol-Mulla, [mim of ‘Oman, 133 

Hanthawati destroyed, 11 

Aird, in local names, 346 

Harachandra Chakravarti, Pandit, on a 
Palo Inseription, 356 

Haristhandrs Pala, of Shabar, 200 

Hariyinaka, 106 

Haran ol-Rashid, invades "Oman, 123 

ol-Harth, a tribe in "Oman, 106 

Hasan, Imam of “Oman, 133 

Hitirm Khan, governor of Bihar, genea- 
logy of, 202 

Hawari-bin Matraf, Imém of ‘Oman, 133 

Hejjaj, sends armies to “Oman, 119 

Heleyn (Peter), Commography of, 86 

Herbert (Sir J.), on Sunargéon, 86 

Himyaurites, 195 

Hinduism, introduced into Asim, 313 

Hindus, their conservatism, 328 

Hwrnle (Rev. A. F. It.), on the Compara- 
tive ap of the Gaurian langua- 

2 


Huns, the, 361 | 

Husain Shah of Bengal, 90, 280; inscrip- 
tions and coinag, JOE 

Husain ul- hriti, a Maliki mufti, 70 

Hunter, Dr. W. W., on Kolarin, 354 

Hyde (Col, H,), Sassanian Coins of, 09 


Tsaputs, aoct of, 121,189 
Ton Batutah in E i 


85 agen 68 
Ibrahim Pasha, puta to death the Wah- 
wt 
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Jajnagar, invaded ty Tughril, 83 

Jalaluddin, afies Juit Mal, 86 

Jalaluddin Poth Shah, inseription of, 90 

Jangalburi family, 201 

Jae Pal, of Talibabad, 200 

Jaynigar, Upper Asim, 311 

Jobol el-Akhilhar, in “Oran, 194 

Jvifar, one of the sone of Julanda, 114 

Jievirat ol-Khadra, 106 

ol-Jow, in “Onin, 147,100 

el-Jowf, 11% 

— eons of, in “Oman, 118; Imam, 
22 

Julfar, in “Omén, 180 

Jiles namos of Indian kings, 297 


Kw ki, in local names, 345, 346 
Kachheri Raja foumled Dimapur, l 
Kadam, a place in ‘Oman, 102 
Kai ———— son of Bughra Khan, 291 
Kolagachhi, near Sundrguon, 87 
Kalars, a tribe, 354 
Kalhat, in South Arabia, 113, 186 
Kandarpa Nurayana of C 
205 
Kamal Shah, of Darmut, 255 
Kambohs, tribe of the, 260. 
Kamrup, conquest of, by Husain Shah, 281 
Kanta Luar, ends at, 216 
Karumitela, sect of, invade "Oman, 133, 
Lol 
Karfarmaé Sahib, 200 
Kerulas, a tribe, 106 
Kerman, 117 
Keehf-ul Ghummeh, or Annals of ‘Oman, 


11) 
khacguh cloth of Sanargaon, §7 
‘Tank in Sanargnon, 92 
-hin Shathan, Imam of "Oman, 139 
Khirijis, a sect, 189 
Khasi Hills, monoliths on the, 4 


kierd, in local names, 344 
Khizrpur, Mosque — —— 


p, 199, 


Khusru L. Parwis, coins of, 09 
Khwajah Jahan, of Dilhi, 87 
Kil in "Oman, 165 
Kiratas, an aboriginal race, 106 


Laxknas Manik, of Bhaluah, 199, 203 
— 194 





378 


Mahemlrm Narayana, son of Raldeo Na- 
ruvana, AS 

Mahevreh, in “rmndn, 118 

Moahan-tha-ra-thi-rat, S 

Mahmtd Shah of Dhl, gold coin of, 9F 

Mahmod Shah of Bengal, inscriptions and 
eoine af, 24 

Mehrouwd Shah TL, inseriptions and coins 
of Suu, 206 

Mahtal Gihasi, sncooxds Rahdidur Ghazi, 
eal 

Mes, anil Mew, in lneal Namen, 342 

Makinat, or Makanivat, in "4 man, LOS 

Makkah (Meeew), takers by the Wahhabia, 
65; taken by the Karamitah, 101 

Mahlah, inscriptions fram, 298 T. 

Mabk-bin Pahon, the first el-Azd at "Oran, 
L352, 184 

Man Sinwh, combat of, with "I’ad Khan, 213 

Maree Polo, on Southern Arabia, 186, 102 

Afarcelan, of the Porsians in "4 haan, ia 

Maskat, capture off, by the Aruba, Loa; 
selling of the name of, ISO 

Mathura, 324; etyrnology of, 336, 361 

Maungeetva, covernor of Ava, 7 

Mavun, the Prasian name of ‘Oman, 116, 
is7 

Menykyvitewa, 6 


Moharmmed-bin Nasir, death of, oan 








Tnder. 


Muhenna-bhin Sultan, dmim of “Oman, 140 
Mukhawwee, an Tmam, 74 

Munawwar Koin of Ueougal, 211 
Miinina Sth Darwish, tesah of, A 
Mirshigonj, Port of Ilan Khan wut, 4 
MAM Khan Diwan, of lier, 210 
rHiteslitie of Suieesemen, Wd 

Mi iime rulom, (\s pe. 1S 

Musumlar Ghas, of Asko, 281 
Muttama, 8 

Muwasis, an aboriginal tribe, 2400, 


WN anavwr an Imam of “Oman, 74 
Nadia, capital of Lalehman Son, $2 
niger, in nates of towns, 343 
Neajd, Wahhalis of, put to death, 68 
Netw, local, ia N. India, 324 

Nanda Buretw, Maha-uyes-rades, 6 
Nangulland, Panchami ghat near, 03 
Narmyanganj, ruined Mosque at, 00 
Nasir bin-Morshid, Loven wf ‘Onan, 166 
Navwehirwan, coins of, OO 

Nayépird, Chaudharis of 203 
Nebaheneh, princes of “Oman, 144,192 
Neewe, in “Chan, 138,166 
—— Drange: ake 

‘eva fam Meng, 10 
— Tea of Afra Phulbari, 202 
Noh, « town in Mathura, 349 

Nominal Terminations, phonetic changes — 

Gaurian languages, 48 


Onn. ox Tat, in “Oma, 104 

on jor J., on the Wahhabia, 68 
fom im lool mares, 

‘Oman, annals of, 1113 
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Pin-wa, battle at, 7 

Piramanands Hai, Ralph Pitch on, 207 

Partah, the (hero raja, 241 

Patanjali, 269 

pert, in lool omen, Dae 

Pig, History of, 6, 10 

Pornlea, 145 

Porsians, bold ‘Ormda, 113; expelled from 
‘(imam 110 

Phayre (Col. Sir A. F.), om the History of 
Pog, 6 

Phira-narot, 8 

Phot Thamsna-raxa-thirat, mode tributary 
king of Siam, & 

Pimwnta (Nicholas), historian of Peru, 14 

Pir A’dam, Qaei of Hikramjrnar, 83 

Ponkai Dewan, e/ias Shoah “Abd ul- Ala, 00 

Portuguose, capture “Oman, 103, 106 

Portugues, in “Oman, 161 & ~~ 

Portagucee, in Sunirgaon, 86 

Prokrita derivatives of the Gaurian lan- 


are) Os 
Pran Nath Pandit, on a Chittagong cop 
8 


perplate, 318 | 
Pratapachandm Ghosh, on the Buddal 
Pile inscription, 366 
Prome, joins against Arn, 7 
Pislemy, on Southern Analia, 195 
per. ‘a town,” oocaurrence eof Uhis word in 
local nau, 330 
Qanar Khan, takes possesion of Sundr- 
Haon, 44 
Qorin, commentaries on, 74 
R MIENDREALA‘’LA MITRA, on the 
Pilam Bsoli Inseription, 104; on the 
Vavanas, 246; on the Skandsa Gupta 
rd, in local names, 346 
* the seat of the government of 
Hal Sen, 83 
if, shrines in, 216 
| bin el-Nadhr, Imdém of “Oman, 128 
Rashid-bin el-Walid, Imam of ‘Oman, 196 
Rennell (M: on act, 87 













Sayyid, creoning of the tith, 102 

Berf-lin Sultan, Imam of ‘Ohman, 169 

shal-nam, « fine momalin, OS 

Shah “Atal ul- Ala, tomb of, 00 

Pheab “Ali, tern of, ae 

Shils laonail Ghee, motes on, 215 

Shah Shape’, 06 

Fhanla, revolt of, 86 

Sheikh Gharib-allah, Mosque of, 1 

Sher Shah, Meagal divided by, 108 

Sherpir Dhaskebernia. slaty from, 249.284 

Shibalwidin Hughes Shah of Hengal, 46 

Bhihy, ome of the districts im “(hnadn, 114 

Siam, invaded ly Bumng Néaung, 7 

Silanmdar Shah, of Bengal, 66, 245 

Sillut, 2830. 

Surhan bin Seid, Annales of ‘Oman by, 
bid 


Sirr, in “Onin, 187 

Siow Vala, of Kapesia, 200 

Skanda Gupta, 364 

Sonal, deughter of Chand Rai, 209 


#Hhded, in loa] names, 330 
Suabhan Dad Khan, of Jangalburi, 211 
Sulaiman atul Saad, of ‘Uman, 119 





— at Jayeigar, Anim, 311 
thek, in 244 
Tiparah, 83, B18, 321 
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- Reconrp or toe Rtarneu Mereorrre or 23np Sepr. 1873.— By. 1. B. 
Mepticorr, Ese., Officiating Superintendent of the Geological 
| Survey of India, . 
cy [Received July lst, 1874] 


At the meeting of January of this year several fine specimens were 

exhibited of a meteorite that bad fallen on the 23rd September, 1873, 

partly in the State of Bhawalpur and partly in the Multan district, on 

* either side of the Sutlej. The largest pieces and the greatest number fell 

J close about the village of Khairpur, 72° 12’ E. long., 29° 56’ N. lat., 36 

— miles east-north-east of Bhawalpur. It has hence been called the Khair- 
pur Meteorite, though the name seems to be a very common one through- — 

out this region of the Punjab. As we are not likely to obtain any more 








> information on the subject, what has been received may be recorded. It ts — 
not as exact as could be desired, but as much so as can usually be attained | 
X without special inquiry on the spot. 


The position of the known falls have been recorded on maps, received 
from Major Minchin, Political Agent for Bhawalpur, and from Captain Lang, 
Deputy Commissioner for the Multan district. The number of stones that 
fell about Khairpur is not mentioned. Five are accounted for, but from | 

_ the terms of the forwarding letters it may be inferred that others were r 

procured. On the Multan side, Captain Lang mentions the finding of 7 

pieces, 4 at different spots near Gogewala well, close to E. 5. E. of Mahomed J 
is 





-—s- Moorut ; two at Khurampur on right bank of the Sutlej, and one at Araoli 
* two miles to N. W. of Khurampur. Of these one only is in known hands. 
—* — P : | 
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$4 H, B. Medlcott—Record of the Khairpur Meteorite, (No, 2, 
It was received from Col. Ralph Young, R. E., Commissioner of Multan, ‘ 
as having fallen near Mylsi, which is 12 miles foun the nearest of the above 
named places ; but the stone is probably one of those seven. The range 
thus covered by the fall has a marked lineal direction, bearing 35° S. of E., - 
N. of W., with a length of sixteen miles and a breadth of about three. 
List of Specimens. 
ths, oz. gr, 
A Imabore Museum, weight, ..4.......ccceccens sons 10 12 126 
Be TinGiie Blawg aia ei as . Je ll 219 
Re ee ee ure Sisee Veeecevenesessene FF 14 286 
b — —— — 1 2 412 ’ 
E * cwneusseedveuie = een Wnisieses 3 79 — 
F * * — E—— Téa ¥soee ( 70 
Total .. 30 + 266 > 


The five first fellat Khairpur. In the letters forwarding B and C, 
and D and E, separately, it is said “ These stones were taken from several 
pieces that fell in the neighbourhood of Khairpur:” and that they were 
“found imbedded in the earth at a depth of about 14 feet at various places, 
about a mile and a half from Khairpur to the eastward, and about a mile | 
apart.” F is the one from the Mvylsi Pergunnah, ¢ 
All are very irregular in shape, and more or less broken. Some of 
these fractures are evidently done by hand, others probably at the moment 
of falling ; while several seem to have occurred during the fall, the glazing 
being partially renewed, In two of the latter cases, the fracture forms a 
nearly plain surface. 
Nothing exceptional is apparent in the composition of this Meteorite ; 


o 
. 





. itisastone of the usual steel gray colour, and dense ecrypto-crystalline 
) texture. 
The specific gravity of F is 3.66, 
* Several accounts of the appearance of the fall are appended : 
: Note by the Rev. G. Yeates, Church Missionary Society, Multan, received 


through Mason Mincur. —J— 
1. “On the morning of the 23rd of September, 1873, at 5.10 a. a, a 
meteor was observed from a spot about 12 miles south of Multan, in the | 
gi ig oa apy plas | ance Peep 
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2. “It is difficult to estimate the size of the meteor, as it was more a 
cluster of meteors, cach one far exceeding the size and brightness of a star 
of the first magnitude, than a ‘ fireball." The breadth of the train left behind 
them must have been from 3° to 5°. Venus was at the time about 25° 
above the horizon and very bright, but she was thrown quite in the shade 
when compared with the brightness of the meteor. 

“Its first appearance in the west, towards which the observer's face 
happened to be turned, was so like a rocket which had reached its height 
and was just bursting, that the first impression was that some one in a 
distant village was amusing himself, at that early hour, with one that 
» had remained over from a last night's display: but this idea was speedily 
: dispelled, as, instead of dying out, it rapidly increased in brightness and 
* continued to move on towards the observer, leaving a tail or train behind 

it. Its motion was not very rapid but steady, and by the time it had 
— reached about 10° of the meridian, which it passed" south of zenith, it 
5* assumed an exceedingly brilliant appearance, the larger fragments glowing 
with an intense white light with perhaps a shade of green, taking the lead 
in a cluster, surrounded and followed by a great number of smaller ones, 
_ each drawing a train after it, which blending together formed a broad belt 
F brilliant fiery red. At this time it lit up the whole country, casting deep 
shadows and having the effect produced by the electric light. In this 
te way it proceeded until it reached a point nearly due east, paling again a 
little as it drew near the horizon, when, about 20° above it, it appeared to 
go out, rather than to fall. 

“ The train it left continued yery bright for some time and was distinctly 
traceable for more than three quarters of an hour afterwards; at first 
changing to a dull red, then, as the morning broke, to a line of silvery gray 
clouds which broke up into separate portions and floated away on the wind, 

3. “From the rough diagram attached, it will be noticed that the 
course of the meteor was unusually long, extending through very nearly 
180°, its first appearance, as sketched, was as near as possible in a spot 
close to the star Algenib, which was just faintly visible, about 15° above the 
horizon in the west. It then passed close upder Orion, the lowest star of 








be which (Rigel) was very near if not on the meridian, and disappeared on the 
ie other, east side, about the same height from the horizon as it was noticed 


at, in the beginning of its course. 
_ For some time after the meteor had disappeared, but while the train 
__ gtill continued to attract notice, there was perfect stillness which was 
an _jnterrupted by a loud report followed by a long reverberation which 
gradually died away like the roll of distant thunder. 
~~ “The report seemed to come from the south, in which direction there 
owas a tope of Pepuls, about quarter of a mile off, but one man, who was a 
* 
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witness of it, said it seemed to him to come from the north, as he said the 
artillery were practising in Multan, The time that elapsed between the 
bursting of the meteor, when first noticed, and the report was about four 
minutes.” 

Mr. Yeates describes the meteor in the meridian as attaining an altitude 
of 50° from his point of view, which seems to be about 80-40 miles from 
the projected path of the meteor, and about 50 miles from Khnairpur in the 
direction of the major axis of the area covered by the fall. 

Z The following observations are extracted from a letter of Major Min- 
chin’s. 

“ I was in camp at a place about 6 miles from Ooch and 50 miles from 
Bhawalpur at the time, and was roused from sleep by a brilliant light J 
followed by a loud thundereclap. The next day we heard from Bhawalpur me 
that the explosion of the meteorite was so violent as to shake the house 
and slam all the doors; and in the course of a few days the Tuhsildar of 
Khairpur sent me in 3 meteoric stones, 2 of which were forwarded to you 
and one to the museum at Lahore, which he reported had fallen at places 
about a mile apart and abouta mile beyond Khairpur, which is 36 miles 
east of Bhawalpur. = 

“One of the meteorites fell close to a man who had gone out into the ' 
jungle for the purpose of nature, and frightened him so much, that he 
hardly knew what occurred and was under the impression that the stone * 4 
pursued him for two hours ; but he shewed the spot where it fell which was 
the first piece found. I have had the spot marked approximately in the 
map you sent, and which is herewith returned, some portions fell in the 
Mylsi district on the right bank of the Sutlej. 

“At Bhawulgur in this State, 80 miles from Khairpur, the meteor was 
seen but no explosion was heard ; and I have been informed that if was seen 
at Bunnoo and Kohat on the frontier and also from the Terar hills above 
Peshawur, A 

“ A correspondent in the Pioneer mentioned having seen it at Jodhpur, 
and Mr. W. Beckett saw it near Moradabad on his way from Nynee Val. 
Stating it roughly, the meteorite would appear to have been visible within 
a radius of 300 miles of Khairpur.” he. 

The following observations are taken from the Pioneer newspaper, of 
the 30th September. 










~§ Multan, 24th Sept. 
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“Duty called me to be on the Shujabad road, about 13 miles south of 
Multan, on the morning of the 23rd instant. I had stopped for the night 
in one of the rest-houses, and rose early to continue my journey southward, 
While my man was getting the dog-cart ready, I walked on enjoying the 
fresh breeze which was from the south, and after a long and wearisome hot 
season was most grateful and reviving. I had gone on about half a mile 
and the cart had just come up to me when, as I turned my face full to 
the west, crossing over the road from the cast, a brilliant star made its 
appearance right opposite me,about 15 degrees above the horizon. It 
moved on slantingly upwards and towards us, bursting almost immediately 
as a rocket, but without scattering to any extent, all the fragments or stars 
keeping close together, and marching on its way steadily but slowly across 
the whole heavens, crossing the meridian about GO° from the horizon close 
under the constellation Orion which was close to the meridian at the time, 
and proceeding on to a point in the east nearly exactly opposite to that at 
which it first appeared. 

“From its first appearance it increased rapidly in brightness, and long 
before it had got half way, lit up the whole country with a greenish light, 
not unlike the effect of the electric light. The different fragments into 
which it broke up were distinctly visible, more than twenty of them I should 
say, all of a brilliant palish green, moving in parallel courses, two or three 
of the larger ones taking the lead in the centre, and each of them leaving a 
tail of red light behind it; these tails blending into one formed a huge 
band of light from one end of the heaven to the other. 

“From the moment it shone out brilliantly we all stood, spell-bound, 
in perfect silence, the more marked in the dead stillness of the morning, 
and as it died out we stood watching the wonderful path ithad trod. The 
effect was most thrilling, when silence was first broken by the Fa Allah 
of one of the servants. We still remained motionless, expecting nothing 
further, when a loud report, as of a number of cannon in the distance, shook 
the very ground under us, reverberation rolling on for a considerable time 
and dying away at length like distant thunder. Unfortunately, I had 
no watch about me at the time, nor indeed, had I, should I have thought 
of looking at it, to count the minutes between the explosion and the time 
its sound reached us, as I did not anticipate hearing it, but I should say, 
from experience in such things, that about three and half minutes must 
have elapsed. This, counting 1,100 feet per second, which is, I believe, 
the rate at which sound travels, would give about 45 miles as its distance at 
the time of its disruption. Its explosion must have taken place almost 
immediately after entering our atmosphere, through the denser part of 
which it must have passed. It had all the appearance of being very close: 


indeed for a moment the feeling was that it was coming unpleasantly so, 


fi’ 





experts in the phenomena of 1 
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and contrasted remarkably with the dark background of the sky, which it 
did not illuminate, 

“The train left behind remained very bright for some time and gradually 
faded. It was evidently affected by the wind, as it first’ broke up into a 


heavy irregular line, then into small detached clouds, which remained 


visible for upwards of an hour afterwards, and only disappeared when the 
brightness of the sun rendered them indistinct. 

“This month has been very prolific in small meteors. I have noticed 
them in greater numbers than usual, but this one exceeds anything I have 
ever witnessed, On getting to Shujabad, 12 miles distant, I found that 
the noise had aroused many; some saw it, but it was difficult to judge 
from the description given whether it appeared more over-head or not. 
What I have heard of it here too, since my return, is too vague to form 
any opinion from. Perhaps other accounts of it may throw light on its 
extent, &c.”"’ : G. 


“ Bhawulpore State, 24th September. 


*Sir.—On the morning of 23rd September, at 5 a. a., the following 
phenomenon was observed on the Chenab left bank, some sixty miles south- 
west of Bhawulpore. A luminous globe suddenly appeared under a clear 
sky, which lighted up the earth, in the full blaze of sun-light. The electric 
globe shot across towards the north-east over about sixty degrees of space, 
and seemingly was not more thana few hundred yards above the earth, 
when it disappeared in a shower of shooting stars. But six or seven 
minutes must have elapsed before the sound of its explosion was heard, 
which was a double detonation like the discharge of two heavy pieces of 
artillery close together, followed by loud and prolonged reverberation. Then 
all was still. The sun rose and the morning was fresh and the breeze cooler 
than usual at this time of year, giving the idea to the observers who were 


_ bound for the “ Happy Hunting Grounds,” that the blazing phenomenon 


had cleared the atmosphere in a remarkable manner. According to the 
lapse of time above noted, between the disappearance of the fire globe and 
the sound of its explosion, its fragments may have struck the earth from 77 
to 91 miles off, somewhere between the Chenab and Sutlej rivers. 
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for the very oblique direction of its course to 
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CONTRIRUTIONS TOWARDS A KNOWLEDGE OF TIE Burmese Frona.— 
Part I—By Ss. K wrz.’ 


[Received May 25th, read Auguet 5th, 1874.) 


In the present paper I purpose giving an abridged enumeration of Bur- 
mese plants, phanerogamic and cryptogamic, as far as they have come to 
my knowledge, The Burmese Empire is as yet too incompletely explored 
for the present communication to be looked upon otherwise than in the light 
of an attempt at collating the scattered material either published or deposit- 
ed in Herbaria. An exploration of Ava, the Arracan Yornah and the Chit- 
tagong hills, will furnish large additions of Khasya hill plants, while the 
Tenasserim and Martaban hills abound in Malayan forms, 

A bare list would have been of little use to the Indian botanist and 
still less so to the resident in Burma; I have, therefore, given short outlines 
of the distinctive characters of the genera as well as of the species. Such 
conspectuses are not always based upon sound characters, which in many 
cases can only be ascertained by a close examination of all the species 
composing the several genera; but still they will be found serviceable for 
handy identification of the plants of the better explored provinces of Burma, 
In the framing of the generic tables, I have chiefly followed the authors of 
the ‘Genera Plantarum.’ Of citations I have given only a selection, giving 
preference to illustrations, The remaining synonyms or references to 
synonyms may be found in Hooker's Flora of British India so far as that 
work has been published. 

I have avoided as much as possible critical discussions, and have taken 
in hand only essential matters: to have done otherwise would only have 
increased the bulk of my contributions without materially assisting in the 
encouragement of the exploration of the Burmese Flora; for which purpose 
this enumeration is written. 

I have also given further particulars about the habitats of the species 
and notices about frequency. Such are necessarily understood to refer only 
to provinces wherein I have myself travelled (Andamans, Pegu, Prome, 
Martaban and partially Arracan and Chittagong): information regarding 
the rest had to be compiled from herbarium-material. Flowering and 
fruiting time are given, but cannot always be relied upon, for the reason 


| that contradictory dates are sometimes given by collectors. 


I wished to have introduced here the soil question from an Indian 


point of view, but defer doing so until my experiences in this direction are 


more matured and have been verified by future explorations. In Burma 


‘my attention was directed more towards the woody vegetation, and the 
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growth is for the greater part more regulated by physical and climatal 
factors, which in connection with moisture, the most powerful clement 
in nature, bring about the greatest changes in vegetation. But still not an 
inconsiderable number of herbs are found in Burma and elsewhere in India 
which belong to Unger’s class of soil-steady (bodenstactig): such are 
especially many limestone and laterite plants, and, everywhere, the saline 
ones. The indication of the forests, ete., in which they grow will, however, 
at once give a more or less reliable key to the soil-requirements; the forests 
being more dependent upon the substratum than the herbaceous growth, 

I have purposely selected for the different varieties of Burmese forests 
general denominations instead of naming them after characteristic trees, 
as is usually done. The sorts of forests or combinations of forest trees as 
distinguished by me are, so to say, the exponents of a complex of climatal 
physical and partially chemical influences which produce everywhere habi- 
tually and generically identical or representative equivalents. Thus we 
have sal-forests in India and eng-forests in Burma; dry forests in Behar J 
and Northern Hindostan and again in the Prome district; mixed forests | 
in the low Terai lands of the Himalaya and savannah forests in the Bengal 
Gangetic alluvium as well as in Burma; and so it is with the tidal forests, 
hill-forests, ete. 

The distinction between evergreen and deciduous forests must always 
be the leading one in tropical countries, and such forests differ always most > 
conspicuously in their vegetative components. 

The former are divided into the littoral forests (tidal and mangrove), 7 
the result of saline influence ; further into swamp-forests, the product of 2* 
superabundance of fresh-water and heavy inundations during rains. Then — 
come the tropical forests, which are more regulated by moisture and amount | 
of shade than by substratum, although great differences (not so much habi- — 
tually as specifically) are observable in those that grow on permeable or on 
half-permeable strata, on silicious sandstones or on metamorphic or permea- 
ble laterites, the latter rich in purely Malayan types, the former poorest of . be 


all (with those growing on limestone in Tenasserim I am not acquainted). < 
The last sort of evergreen forests are the hill-forests, rather confusedly . 
huddled together by me, but sufficiently distinguished for present require- a 
ments. ‘The lower damper ones of these are a modification of the tropical — 
forests below them, while the drier ones consist chiefly of pines, oaks, Eri· ae 
cinea, ete., and pass soon into the temperate forests, which contain a great ia 
number of winter-deciduous trees but are not represented in Burma except = 
on a few peaks above 6500-7000 feet elevation. Here the slope and resul- 
tant amount of light and moisture, and not so much the quality of rool 
are the principal regulators, at least so it is on the metamorphic and old FA 
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—— of elevation modifies and changes vegetation according to well-known 
aws. 

The leaf-shedding or deciduous forests form the other large class of 
Indian forests, and cover in these regions a greater area than the former. 
These grow either on impermeable strata, such as compact calcareous sand- 
stones, and form then the “dry forests,” where catechu trees and several 
Hindustani trees and arboreous Luphorbias find their home, while higher up 
on thie crests of the Yomah they become formed almost exclusively of am 
arboreous IZiptage, often accompanied by several rather temperate forms like 
Heraclewm, Vaccinium, Hymenopagon, ete. On laterite and gravelly strata, 
and also on very stiff plastic clay, grows another variety of forest, called by 
me the open forests. Those growing on the first named strata are especially 
interesting and are generally known to the Burmans as the eng or eim-forests, 
80 named after the prevailing tree, Dipterocarpus tuberculatus ; here the 
botanical rarities of Burma are scattered, and catch the eye the more readily 
that the surrounding forest is open and the soil-clothing rather scanty ; 
higher up in the hill-eng forests, (which grow on laterite formed by decom- 
position of older rocks or on debris of them) the eng-tree is often replaced 
by other kinds of wood-oil trees (chiefly Dipterocarpus costatus and obtusi-~ 
Jolins) ; while those open forests that occupy the stiff clay at the base of 
the hills are characterized by the absence of eng. 

The last variety of deciduous forests are the mixed forests (as they are 


* called by the forester), in which teak is chiefly found almost always accom- 


panied by pyenkadu (Xy/ia), The upper ones grow either on permeable silice- 
ous argillaceous sandstone, as is the ease on the Pegu Yomah, and the trees are 
then usually very lofty, or on metamorphic and other older strata in Mar- 
taban, and in this case they are richer in species but lower in growth, often 
accompanied by trees which are very rare in the Yomah, such as Pferocar- 
pus, Ternstroemiaceae, ete. The lower mixed forests occupy the alluvial 
lands of the greater rivers and gradually pass into the savannah-forests and 
the true savannahs. Along the larger choungs in the hills where alluvial 
deposits spread out to a larger extent, similar savannah-forests recur on a 
smaller scale, but much better grown, and, especially by favourable exposure, 
much mixed up with trees that are missed in the plains, such as Lrythrina 
lithosperma, Bischoffia Javanica, etc. 

Such is a bird's-eye view of the Burmese forests, of which I have given a 
more detailed description in my report on the Pegu-forests, and I hope that 
these cursory notes may in the mean time aid in the understanding of the 
habitats of the epecies given in the following pages. 

The area comprised by me under the general denomination of Burma 


4s not the political one but includes Ava, Chittagong as far as the Fenny 
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river, Arracan, Pegu, Martaban (all the country between the Sittang and 
Salween is thus named by me), Tenasserim and the Andaman islands. 

The collections which were at my disposal when working up the Bur- 
mese plants are as follows: 

1, The large collections of Dr. Wallich and Dr. Brandis. Many of 
Wallich’s Numbers are not contained in the Herbarium of the Botanical 
Gardens Calcutta, of others only fragments, ‘The latter often proved very 
useful in the identification of plants collected by myself or others, but were 
only too often unfit for description in the absence of corresponding specimens 
collected by others, I experienced therefore much difficulty in dealing with 
such, especially as the greater part of Wallich’s plants are not included in 
the earlier parts of DeCandolle's Prodromus, ete, 

2. Drs. Griffith's and Helfer’s sets of Burmese plants sent out from 
Kew. Of the former's collection a set retained by Dr. McClelland to aid 
in the editing of Griffith’s posthumous papers, is still in the Herbarium here 
and served partially to supplement the incompleteness of the material. 

3. Dr. Faleoner’s Tenasserim collections in the Calcutta herba- 
rium. 

4, Mr. Robert Scott's, the Rev. C. Parish’s and Rev. Dr. F. Mason’s 
plants, in the Calcutta herbarium, which, especially those of the latter two 
gentlemen, abound in novelties. 

‘5. Drs. Hooker's and Thomson's Chittagong plants, and also a few 
plants of the same regions collected by Mr. C. B. Clarke. Only a small 
collection was made by myself during a very brief stay in 1569. 

G. Dr. John Anderson's collections. Of these only the Burmese plants 
and those collected in the Kakhyen Hills are included here. 

7. The collections I myself made in 1867-68, and again in 1870-71, 
all over Pegu, Prome and part of Martaban. 

8. Arracan-plants, chiefly collected by myself and Dr. Schlich. A 
small collection by Captain Margrave from the same province is contained, 
in the Calcutta herbarium. ; 

9. Dr. Stoliczka and Mr. Theobald, of the Geological Survey of India, 
both presented to me small collections of Tenasserim plants, containing 
several new or interesting forms. ‘To this must be added a collection of 

and other plants, collected in the Prome district by Mx. Eug. Oates, 


C. E., and a few plants which Mrs. Mason brought home from the Red 


Karen country. * 
— eat ae collections and single plants from various parts of Burma 
are contained in the 
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Burmese Flora and some of them are still under cultivation in the Botani- 
cal garden here. 

12. The collections made by myself in 1866 on the — Dr. 
Helfr's collections from the same islands were unfortunately mixed ap with 
his Tenasserim plants. In order to avoid as much as possible the introduction 
of such doubtful stations, I have preferred to look upon such plants invaria- 
bly as derived from Tenasserim or from the Andamans respectively, in all 
cases where specimens of the one or other regions already existed in the 
herbarium here, 

13. A collection of plants made by the garden-collectors on various 
* islands of the Andaman and Nicobar islands during Mr, A, O. Hume's 

* ornithological cruise in 1873. 


I. DICOTYLEDONS. 
RANUNCULACE. 
Conspectus of genera. 
Il. CLEMATIDEX. Svepala valvate. Carpels indchiscent, with a solitary ovule 
or seed in cach. Leaves opposite. Usually woody climbers. 
1. Cuemaris, No petals, orifany, these gradually poss into stamens Leaves 


‘ without tendrils. 
2 Nanaverra. Petals terete, abruptly divided from the stamens. Leaves 2. 





foliolate, e 
* Il, RANUNCULER, Sopals imbricate, Carpels with a solitary ascending 
ovule or seed in each. Achens indehiseent. Herbs or perennials. 
a 3. Ranonxcunvs. Sepals decidaous. Petals 3 or more. 
Ul. HELLEBORESX. Sepals imbricate. Petals small, deformed, or sometimes 
= * none. Carpels many-seeded, dehiscent, Usually herbs. 
* 4. XiGEBIIA. Petals small, or clawed, never spurred, Carpels more or less connate, 


Clematis, L. 
: Conspectua of species. 
Bect.1  Viticetla: Achens simply beaked, without plamose tails. ... C. bracteata. 


= Sect. 2. Flamnula: Acheus terminating in a plameose tail, 
as Leaves simple, â— ———⸗⸗e o—— — ——— — E ———— Cc. amilacifolia, 
Leaves divided. 
Anthers terminating in a subulate appemdaggey ........0ceccerser serene vee eee C. hedyrarifolia. 
Authers blunt, retuse or acute, , 
= Tee X Filaments glabrous. 
— — Sa et Ssatentvecarerevesesenee Ce Gonriana. 
Leanlot⸗ entire, tamentose ; ¢ flowers small, co.cc. c:ccecere eens cesesee O, aulrambellata, 
= eae X X Filaments hairy (at least towards the base). 


4 “ee shining, glabrous ; flowers small,. 222 CG. acuminata, 
——Lenflets tomentose or pubsscent ; flowers LATO, 6.6... .00 cen sen renner cones C. Buchananiana, 
LG. pracreata (Thalictrum bracteatum, Roxb, Fl. Ind, 1, 671; 
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Han. Ava, Bhamo. Fl. Jan. 

2. CC, swmuactrotta, Wall. in Asiat. Res., XITT, 414; Hf Ind. FL. I. 
3; Bot. Mag. t. 4259.— (C. subpeltata, Wali. Pl. Asiat. rar. t. 20; 
C. Munroana, Wight Ill. t. 1; C. inverse, Grill. Not. Dicot. 700 t. G45, 
f, 77?) 

Has, Ava, on Taong-dong ; Tenasserim, Mergui. be 

3. C. mepysanrrouia, DC, Syst. I, 148; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 4. 

Han. Pegu (Hore). 

4. C.Govntana, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 670; Wight Ic. t. 933 and 934; 
Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 4. 

Han, Ava,on Taong-dong. ( Wall.) ; Tenasserim, (C. Parish). 2 

5. C. supumepencata, Kurz in Journ. As, Soc, Bengal, XX XTX, 61,— 
(C. floribunda, Kurz in Seem. Journ, Bot. V. 540, non Pl, et Tran). 

Hap, Martaban, Karen hills (O'Riley). ‘ 

G6. C. acummvata, DC. Syst. I. 148; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 5. 

Han. Martaban, in the damp hill-forests E. of Toungoo, at 3000 to 
4000 ft. elevation. Fr. March, 

7. C. Bocwananraya, DC, Syst. I. 140 ; Hf Ind, FL I. G. var. rugosa, 
Hf. and Th. 1. e. 

Han, Martaban, Karen hills (Rev. F, Mason, O’ Riley). 


Doubtful species. * 
1. GC. Gmossx, Wall. Cat. 4671; Hf. and Th, Fl. Ind. I. 12.—Ava. . 
Tong-dong ( Wall.) . 


Naravelia, DC. — 
Conspectus of species. 
Leaflets tomentose or pubescent beneath, .......1.-scccecereeessenseeeemeeeee © tee N. Zeylanica. 
Leaflets quite glabrous, .....-..--+++. a aoe heute eA ate Ha PRE N. laurifolia. 


1. N. Zevnantoa, DC. Syst: I. 167; Hf. Ind. Fl. 1. 7.—(dtragene 







Zeylanica, L, Amoen, I. £05; Roxb. Corom. Pl, II. t. 188, and Fl. Ind. II. . 
670; NV. dasyoneura, Korth, in Ned. Kruidk. Arch, I. 208; Mig. Fl. Ind. t 
1/2. 2). * | “ .- t abe 
Z ie Frequent in the mixed and dry forests all over Pegu and Prome ; —J 
also in Ava. Fl. H.S. Fr. C.8, — 
2. N. tatrrorta, Wall. Cat. 4685; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 7. — 
Han. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of Martaban ; also Tenas- 
serim, Mergui (Griff) Fl, Fr. Febr. March, — — 1 
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1. R. prrrvsvs, DC. Prod. I. 38; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 19. (2. subpinna- 
tus W. A.; Wight Je. t. 49; 2. vestitus, Wall. Cat, 4707). 

Han, Ava, Taong dong (Wall.), Khakyen hills, KE. of Bhamo (J. 
Anderson). Fl. Fr. Mareh. 

2. R. scerenarus, L. sp. pl. 776; Engl. Bot. t. 681; Hf. Ind. FI. 
LAO. (&. Indicus, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. G71). 

Han, On moist mud-banks of the Irrawaddi from Prome District down 
to Pegu (at Henzadah,) Fl. Fr. Febr.-Apr. 


Wigolla, L. 
* Nigenia satrva, L. sp. pl. 753; DC, Prod. I. 49; Walp. Rep. II. 
742. var, Inpica, DC. 1. ce. (NV. Indica, Roxb. Fl. Ind. IT. G46). 
Has. Burmah, cult, according to Dr. Mason (never seen by me), 


DILLENTACE A. 
Conspectus of genera. 
1. DELIMEZ. Filaments more or less dilated at apex; anthers short, the cells 
diverging, or rarely parallel, Woodly climbers. 
1. Detrma. Carpels solitary: ovules 2-3, basilar, 
2. Trrnacers. Carpels 3-5, ovules many, in 2 series, 
Il. DILLENIEAL Filaments equal ; anther-cells parallel. Troes or herbs. 
3. Dittenra. Carpels 5-20. Seeds without arillus. Trees, 
4. AckoTnema. Carpels 3. Stemless herbs with radical leaves. 


Delima, L. 
1. D. sarmentosa. L. sp. pl. 736; Bot. Mag. t. 3058; Hf. Ind. 
Fl. I. 31.—(Uvtracera sarmentosa, Vall Symb. III. 70, Roxb, Fl. Ind, IL. 
645). Var. nEpECARrPA, Hf. and Th. Fl. Ind. I. 61. 
Has. Not unfrequent in the mixed forests all over Burma, from 
Chittagong and Ava down to Aracan and the Andamans. 





Tetracera,L | 
1. T. Assa, DC. Syst. I. 402; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 31. (2. trigyna, Roxb, 
Fl. Ind, 11, 645). 
| Has, Chittagong (Af. and Th.). 

Another species with large leaves of # thin texture, when fullgrown 
quite glabrous, is not unfrequent in the swamp-forests of the Irrawaddi 
allavium in Pegu. It is no doubt a new species but, unfortunately, I 
could obtain neither flowers nor fruits. 

Acrotrema, Jack. 


| 1. A. costatcum, Jack in Mal. Mise. ex Hook. Bot, Mise, II. 82; 
Hf. Ind, Fl. 1. 32. (A. Wightianum, WA ; Wight Je. t. 9). 


Has. Tenasserim, Moulmein. 


i ee i — 
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Dillenia, L. = 
Conspectus of species. ⸗ 


Sect. 1. Fudilauia. Petals white. Seeds with hairy borders, flowers very large, D. Zadica, 
Sect. 2. Colbertia, Seeds smooth. Flowers yellow. 
* Calyx tomentose or pubescent. 
© Flowers very large (petals about 2 in. long). 
Peduncles 1} to 2 in. long, straight; styles 12 ; petioles about 1 in. long. D. pulcherrima. 
Peduneles 4-8 lin. long, thick and nodding; styles 10; petioles up to din. long, D. awrea. 
Peduncles very long and slender; styles 6; petioles only 2 to 1 lin. long, 
O O Flowers small (petals less than an in. long), 
Peduncles 1 or 2-bracted, like the calyx densely tomentose ; styles 5-7, ... D. parviflora, 
* * Calyx and peduncles perfectly smooth or pruinous. — ers small, 
ORION ea cue neh chOR NORE ate eavcsdeNadcnattncces’ D. scabretia. 
Peduncles without bracts, .......00.0. o * — . D. pentagyna, ' 


1. D. inprea, L, sp. pl. TAS “HE. Ind. FL ‘T. 200, “(D. speciosa, 
Thbg. in Linn. Trans. I, 200 ; Wight Je. t. 823; Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 650; 
Bot. Mag. t. 5016; D, clonyate, Mig. Suppl. FI. Sunete al 

Has. Not unfrequent along choungs in moister upper mixed forests of 
the Pegu Yomah on sandstone; algo in Martaban, Tenasserim and Chitta- 
gong, on metamorphic rocks. Fl. Fr. Febr. March. 
| 2. D. avrea, Sm. Exot. Bot. LL t. 9293°?; Ham. in Linn. Trans, 
xv. 101, 2. ornata, Wall. PL As, rar, I, 20, t. 23; D. speciosa, Griff. 


saweua D, pilosa, 


“ ‘Not. Dicot. 708, t. 649, f. 3.). — 
HAB. Frequent in the drier hill-forests of Martaban and entering the 
pine-forests up to 4000 ft. elevation ; also in tropical forests of Tenasserim, 
up to 3000 ft. elevation. Fl. March, Apr. 
_8. D. pvremenrmras, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 1871, 46; Hf. 
Ind. Fl, I. 37. | 
Han. Common in the open forests, chiefly in the Eng-forests of Pegu 
and Martaban. Fl. H. S.; Fr. Begin of R. 5. 
4. D. panvrrrora, Griff. Not. Diot. 70; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 3s. 
Han. Frequent in thé mixed forests of Pegu, Martaban and Tenasserim ¢ 
Fl. H. 8.; Fr. Begin of R. 8. 3 
5. D. rroosa, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 652, non Ham.; Kurz in Journ. = 
As. Soc. Bengal 1872,292. « 
Has Frequent in the, upper mixed forests of the Andamans. Fl. H. fin 
. S.; Fr. Begin of R. 5. | 
4 6. D. scapnerua, Roxb, Fl, Ind. II. 643; Wall. Pl. as. rar. I. 20, t. 2 
— 22; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 38, — 
Han. Chittagong (Roxb.). Fl. H. S. Fr. Begin of R. 8. 


— 7. D. venrarxa, Roxb. Corom, Pl. I, t. 20, and Fl. Ind. IT. 6525 
| Hf. Ind. Fl. 1. 38. Var. 4. avavera (D. augusta, Roxb. Pl. Ind. 11. 6523 
Dz floribunda, Wf. and Th. Fl. Ind. I. 71). ease 
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Han. Frequent in the mixed forests, especially the upper ones of Pegu 
and Martaban down to Tenasserim. Fl, H.S.; Fr. Begin of RS. |. 

The smaller leaved and longer petioled var. a, frequent in India, 
scems not to oceur in Burmah. 


MAG NOLIACE, 
Conspectua of genera, 


I. WINTERER. Stipules none. Perianth double. Carpels in a single whorl. 
1. Iutterem. Only genus. Trees or shrubs. 
ll MAGNOLIEX. Stipules conspicuous, convolute and sheathing the young 
| foliage, deciduous. 
‘ * Ovary sessile, 
2. Tatavuma. Carpels of fruit indchiseent, deciduous. 
- 3. Macrorta. Curpels of fruit dorsally debiecing. Ovules 2. 
4. Manouieria. Carpels of fruit dorsally dehiscing. Ovules 6 or more. 
** Ovary stalked, 
5. Micnenra. Only genus. 


Illicium. L. 
1. J. wasvs, Hf. et Th. Ind. Fl. I, 40. 
: Han. Tenasserim, Thounggyeen range, at 5500 ft. elevation (Lobb). 
Talauma, Juss. . 
x Conspectus of species. 
Leaves glabrous; fruits 4-6 in. long,... — 


Leaves usually pilose or downy tonalite fruita 2 in. — — 
1. T. EA, (Liriodendron liliflora, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 654; 


+ DP. Rabaniana, Hf. and Th. Fl. Ind, 1. 75, and Ind. Fl. I, 40). 
Has. ‘Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff). (According to Hf. and Th, first 
ed. of F 1. Ind.) 


2. T. Cannouter, Bl. Verh. Bat, Genotsch. I. 147; Miq. Fl. Ind. 
Bat. 1/2 14. Z. mutadilis, Bl. Fl, Jav. Magnol. 35, t, 10-12 B.; Hf. Ind, 
X Fl. I. 40). 
= Has. Tenasserim, Moulmein (Lobb). 
i Magnolia, L. 
1.) SOM. spnexocanpa, Roxb. Corom. Pl III. t. 266; Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 
41, (Liriodendron grandiflorum, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 65). 
“7 Has. Chittagong; Pegu (Brandis). 
—* AMangliotia, Bl. 
— fs 1. MM. onsreyts, Bil. Fl Jav. Magnol. 23; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 42, 
. - —— insignis, Wall, Tent, Fl. Nap. t. 1, and Pl. as, rar. IL. t. 152). 
Han, Pegu (Brandis). 
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Michelia, L. 

1. M. Crasraca, L. sp. pl. 756; Roxb. Fl, Ind. IT. 656; Bl. FI. 
Jav. Magn, 9, t. 1; Griff. Not. Dicot. 715 ; Hf, Ind. Fl-1,42. (AMichelia 
aurantiaca, Wall. Pi, as. rar. II, t, 147). 

Han. Rather rave in the tropical forests of Martaban and Tenasserim 
also Pegu, above Rangoon (on laterite) ; Ava, Bhamo ; Prome hills (Wall). 
Fl, Fr. R. S. 

ANONACE 2. 
Conspectus of genera. 

I. OFARIES. Petals in 2 rows, one or both rows imbricate in the bud. 
Stamens many, closely packed, 

1. Bocacea, Sepals small, imbricated in the bud. Torus flat. Carpels 3 to 6. 

2. Uvanta. Sepals valvate. Flowers bisexual; ovules lor 2 or many; toras 
almost fat. Climbers. 

Il, UNONIEX. Petals valvate in the bud, more or less «spreading, somewhat 
unequal, or those of the inner row small or wanting, not or little narrowed at base. 

* Petals spreading from the base. 
X Ovules many, ventral. 

3. ALrHonsea, Petals nearly equal. Stamens 6 or more, loosely imbricated, 
with dorsal anthers. 

a. Cawanaa. Petals open, elongate. Stamens indefinite, closely packed, ovate- 
acute at the top. Ovules in 2 rows, 

5. Crarnostemas. Petals broad-ovate, Stamens indefinite, the connective 
obliquely incurved. Ovules many, in 2 rows. 

6. Uxoxa. Petals open, usually elongated, Stamens indefinite closely packed, 
capitate or truncate atthe top. Ovulesinasingle row. Ripe carpels usually monili- 
form, 

% XK Ovules 1 or 2, erect. 

7. Poryacruza, Petals opened, rather thick. Berries indeliscent, 

8, ANAXAGOREA, Petals opencd, rather thick, Cuarpels follicle-like, dehiscent, 

* * Petals enclosing the sexual organs with a concave or connivent base, free 
towards the summit. 

9. CyaTrnocaLrx, Calyx 3-toothed, Petals counivent at base. Carpels solitary. 
Ovules many. 

Wi. AYLOPIEX. Petals valvate, connivent or hardly open, those of the outer 
row usually thick, not narrowed at base, and enclosing the 3 inner, smaller or minute 
ones, or the latter wanting, 

* Ovules solitary. 


10. Axons. Outer petals concave, often broad. Berries united into a many-celled 


® © Ovules 2 or more. 
Ld. XxVoria. ‘Petals triquotrous, connivent, narrowed, Anther⸗ 





— 
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—* Trib. IV. MITREPHORES. Potal- valvate, the outer ones open, the inner ones 
ércet, connivent or connate at their tips and often claw-like narrowed at the base. 
*® Petals of the inner row shorter or equally long 
XK Petals not narrowed at the base, or the claw-like hase broad. 


r 3. Oxrartrun, Inner petals connivent, notor almost not narrowed at hase. 
— Ovules 2, erect. Sols not angular. 
» 14. Gowtormatames. Inner petals connivent, narrowed in a broad claw, Ovules 
2, erect. 


15. Murtopourm. Petals thick coriaceous, the inner ones shorter, triquetrous at 
summit and hollowed at base on the inner side. 
% X% Petals narrowed into curved not angular free slender claws, the 
lamina cohering in a sort. of mitre. 


~ 16. Mivrernora. Stamens numerous. Ovules many, in 2 rows. Flowers usually 
rather couspicuous, eometimes dicecious. 
os 17. Onornga, Stamens definite, 6, 9, or 12, Ovules 2-4. Flowers usually very 
sinall, 


® * Sepals and the 3 outer petals usually conform or uearly #0, minute, 
my resembling a calyx. Juner petals large, erect-counivent, often saccate or 
. 


concave at base. 
18. Paxanrnts, Inner petals flat, rather thick. Ovules 1 or 2. Anther-cells 


> concealed by the overlapping connectives, 

—* 19. Muixivsa. Inner petals flat. Orule-2 or more. Anther-cells not concealed. 
s 

‘ Bocagea, St. Hil. 





1. B. evurerica, Hf. and Th. in Ind. Fl, I, 92. 
Han. Tenasserim, Tavoy (Wall.). 


° Uvaria, L. 
Conspectus of species. 
7 Subg. 1. Ellipeia. Ovules solitary or by pairs. Usually erect shrabe, 
A little erect shrub; berries elliptical or nearly so, very small, ghbrous,sessile, (7 ferraginea, 





a Subg. 2. Hu-wearia, Ovules usually namerous, rarely few. Clirobing shrabs, 
rh § Flowers lurge or middling sized, the connective terminating in a lange 
— almost leafy appendage. 


| O Carpels on long stalks. 

SP De Flowers solitary ; carpels and all other parts shortly tomentose, ...,...00......0. purpurea, 

} = All parts hirsute ; usually solitary; carpels tawmy birwate, 222*222*22 Oe dromter, 

* —*— Flowers by 2 or 3 on a pedunele ; carpels tubercled and stellately hispid-tomentose ; all 

y parts puberulous, ero Tarr err rrrrrrrrTi ———— —* plychocalyr, 

O O Carpels sessile or shortly stalked. 

Pedunelea 3-to 6-flowered ; carpels glub sium “anedon sae Keveun ver evervencsecs Ur INGCTOPAQUG, 

- Pedunejos 1-to 2-fowered ; carpels tomemtose, «cee ꝛ::: rrr renters ene ons ee nes U. bracteata, 
“a ~ § § Flowers minut⸗. Stamens truncate, the counective hardly produced beyond 

“a We anther-cells, 

f Berries or 5 Om long slondor stalks, glabro OTS, 2*6 senenneeenscerenecananenennne OF micrantha, 

sO”. verrvorrra, — Hf. and Th. Fl. Ind. 1, 96. (£Ulipeia 

¢ Serruginea, Ht, and Th, Ind, Ff. 1, 52.) 

i tne 7 
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Han. Not uncommon in the Eng forests of Prome and Pegu, on — 
laterite ; also Tenasserim, Thoungyeen (Dr. Brandis). Fl. Apr. ; Fr. Jan. 
“ebr. 

In this species the ovules vary in number (1 or 2). Hooker gives 
Uv. dulcis, Dun., as a Burmese plant, but I suspect it is referable to this 
species. a 

2. U. purrvrea, Bl. Bydr. 11 and Fl. Jav. Anon. 13, t. 1 and 13 f. 
A; Hf. Ind, Fl, I. 47. (Ovaria grandiflora Roxb. Fl, Ind. Ll. 665, 
Wall. PL As. rar. LIT. t. 121). 

Harp. Not uncommon in the tropical forests of Martaban; also 
Tenasserim, 

3. U.wrmsvuta, Jack Mal. Mise.; Bl. Fl. Jav. Anon. 22, t. 5; Hf. 
Ind. F), 1.48. (U. pilosa, Roxb. Fl. Ind. Ll. 665; UC. trichomalla, BA. = 
l. ec. 42, t. 18). 

Han. Rare in the tropical forests of the B. slopes of the Pegu Yoma 
(Khaboung, Choungmenalh valley). - 

I have only leaf-branches, but I can hardly be mistaken in identifying 
my specimens with Jack's Malayan species. 

4. U. prycnocatyx, Mig. Ann. Mus, Lugd. Bat. Il, 4; Hf. Ind. Fl. 
1. 49. * 

Han. Not uncommon in tropical forests of the southern slopes of the 
Pegu Yomah ; Tenasserim, Moulmein (Theobald). Fr, Dee. Jan. * ? 

5. U. wacroruynia, Roxb, Fl. Ind. Il. 663 ; Wall. Pl. As. rar. It, ‘ 
t. 122; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 49 pp. ; Bedd. Icon. Pl, Ind. or, t. 81. 

Han. Frequent in the mixed forests all over Burma from Chittagong 


and Ava down to Tenaszerim, F). R. 8.; Fr. Nov. Dec. * 
6. WU. wsracreata, Roxb. FI. Ind. Il. 660; Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 49. * 
Ha». Tenasserim (Wall.) Fl, May ; Fr. Sept. i 


7. U. Attcuaxru, Hf. and Th. Fl. Ind. I. 103 and Ind. FI. I. 51. 
(U. Sumatrana, Kurz And. Rep. App. B. 1; Hf. Ind. Fl. I, 51). 
Haw. Rather frequent in tropical forests of the Andamans ; also Pegu 
(Brandis) and Upper-Tenasserim (Falconer). Fl, June. 





Alphonsea, Hf. and Th. 
Conspectus of species. : a 
The stalk nearly as long as the carpel,... mien * A. ventricond. 
“The stalk of the carpels very short, sae — ⸗ ase see +e Intec, 1* 
1. A. vestuicosa, Hf. and Th. FL Ind. I. 152 and Ind. Fl. I. 89. — 
 (Wearia ventricosa, Roxb. Fi. Ind. 11. 658). ee ys — 









» 














Has. In the forests of Chittagong ; Andamans. | 2 : —— 
3." A, ores, BE and Th Mi, tnd 1 , and Ind. Fi. I. 89° Bedd. 
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* Jo. Pl. Ind. or, t. 91. (Vearia lutea, Roxb. Corom. Pl. I. t. 36 and Fl. 
Ind. IL. G66). 
Han. Ava, Sogain (Wall.) ; Pegu (teste Hf. and Th.). 


Cananga, Rumph. 

1. C. oponata, Hf. and Th. Fl. Ind. I. 130 and Ind. FL I. 56. 
(Uvaria odorata, Lam. Il. t. 495, f. 1; Roxb. FL. Ind. IL. 661 ; Griff, Not. 
Dicot. 712; Uvaria axillaris, Roxb. 1. c. 667). 

Hap, Ava (Wall. cult. ?) ; Tenasserim, apparently frequent. 


Cyathostemma, Griff. 


* 1. C. vimrprrronum, Griff. Not. Dicot. 707, Ic. t. 650; Hf. Ind. 
Fl, I. 57. 
Han, South Andaman, in the tropical forests north of Port Mouat. 
This species is inserted here on the authority of Hf. and Th. 


. Unona, L. 
Conspectus of species, 





: 
* Sect. 1. Desmos. Petals 6. Berries necklace-like constricted between the seuds. 
q X% Petals glabrous. 
a Leaves glabrous, pale coloured beneath ; peduncles only 4 to 1) in. long, axillary and 
ig | occasionally terminal, . ... U. Dunalii, 
Ate. x x "Potals — — or — 
Leaves glabrous beneath; peduncle 1-2 in. long; petals 2 in. by 1 in. ...U. discolor. 
3 - Leaves glaucous and usually —— beneath ; peduncle 4-8 in. long; petals 2) by 1 
in,, .. 0. deamon. 
Leaves while —— greyish ——— peaancl⸗ 4 to § lin. — petals 1-14 i in. long. 
oblong, -. U. latifolia, 
r “Leaves pale coloured and pubescent beneath along the nerves; peduncle $+} in. long 
: petals 2 to 3 in. long, very narrow linear, ae .. U. stenopetala, 
ey Sect. 2. Dasymaschatlon. Onter petals 3, larg, the 3 inner ones quite 
art. Petioles mther long; petals 4 to 6 in. long, .. U0. longiflora. 
4. anves alunos’ scssile, cordate at base; petals nearly 8 ta: long, — —— 
| 1. U. Duwarn, Wall. ap. Hf. and Th. Fl. Ind. L 131, and Ind. 
Fl. I. 53. 
Has. Forests of Chittagong on the Seetakoond hill (Hf. and Th.). 
2. U. prsconor, Vahl. Symb. IL. 63, t. 36; Roxb. FL Ind, II. 669; 
| Tf. Ind. Fl. 1. 59; Bedd. Icon. Pl. Ind. or, t. 51. 
eg Var. a. punrecona, Hf. and ‘Th, Lc. . 
=i Var, 8. runescess, Hf. and Th. 1. ¢. 
— Var. y. LaTrvonima, Hf, and Th. 1. 6. 


| Has, Tropical forests and moister upper mixed forests from Chittagong 
and Ava down to Tenasserim. Fr, Jan. | 
| —* —* 8. V. prstos, Dun. Anon. 112; Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 52. } 7 
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Han. Frequent in tropical and low forests all over Pogu and Martaban ; - 
aleo Tenasserim. Fl, June; Fr. October. 

It is difficult to distinguish some states of this species from the former, 
for the peduncles vary very much in length, as do also the petals with regard 
to size and shape. 

4. U. warrrona, Hf and Th. Ind. Fl, 1. 60, 

Han. Martaban, in dry hill-forests on limestone rocks along the Nga- 

choung of the Salween (Brandis). FL May. 

5. U. srenorrrana, Hf. and Th. Fl. Ind. I. 168, and Ind. FL L. 60. 

Har. Tenasserim, Moulmein (Lobb). 

G. U. noserpiora, Roxb, Fl. Ind. Il, 668; Hf. Ind, FI. I. 61. 

Has, Chittagong. 

7. U. pasymascmara, Bl. Fl. Jav. Avon. 55. t. 27; Hf. and Th. FL —ñi 
Ind, I, 135, and Ind. FI. I. Gl. (Pelticalyx a@rgentea, Gritt. Not. Dieot. 
706 7). 

Var. a. Brouwer, Hf. aad Th, L. ec. 

Var. B. Wausicun, Hf and Th. 1. c. (U. coelophloea, Scheff. Obs. 
phyt. GP). . 

Har. Frequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Tenasserim to 
the Andamans; also Ava. Fl. Febr. to May. ‘ 


Polyalthia, Bl. , 
Conspectus of species. 
Sect. 1. Monoon, Miq. Fl. hermaphrodite. Petals flat. Ovules solitary, erect. 
§ Flowers usually rather large; carpels oblong or elongate and cylindrical, 
% Petals linear to linear-lanceolate or spathulate-linear, 
Leaves glabrous, one-coloured, apiculate or shortly acuminate; carpels * ovoid, : 
P, laterifiora, * 
Leaves glabrous, glaucous or whitish beneath, shortly acuminate, — ——— 
X X Petals ovate to ovate-lanceolate and elliptical. | | 
Carpels almost globular, glabrous ?, leaves glabrous,... ens a. P. nitida, J 
Curpels velvety ; leaves along the nerves beneath puberulous, «2, membranacea, bm 
; Carpels elongate-oblong, glabrous ; leaves along the nerves pubescent, =... P. Jen Kinsii, iS 
$3 § § Flowers small, on slender pedicels ; carpels globular, pea-shaped, * * 
Leaves along the nerves beneath pubescent, blunt of nearly 40... . BP, suberosa, * 
— Leaves pubescent beneath, acuminate, _ wP, corascides, 
* Sect, 2. Eupolyalthia, Flowers herwsphrodito, ‘Potals fat. Ovules 2 uperpmed, otal 


ascending. 
‘Fowers rinall, sessile oF nearly so, sometinnes clustared, 
| ae : ; ! 
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Han. Not uncommon in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of 
the Pegu Yomah and Martaban; also Tenasscrim. Fr. May, June, 
2. P. Sumarnaxa (Guatteria Sumatrana, Migq. Suppl. Fl, Sumatr. 
380; Afonoon Sumatranum, Mig. in Ann. Mus, Lugd, Bat II. 19), 
Hap. ‘Tenasserim (or Andamans?) (Helf.), 
3. P. srrmpa, Bth, and Hf Ind, FL 1. G4. (Guatleria nitida, A, DC, 
Mem, Anon, 41. 
Han. Tenasacrim, Tavoy (Wall.), 
Guatteria membranacea, A. DC, Mem, Anon. 41. Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 68. 
is hardly different from the above. 
— 4, P, IMXINSII, Bth. and Hf. Ind. FI. |. Gt. (Guatteria Jenkinsii, 
HE. and Th. F), ind. 1. 141; P. Andameanica, Kurz and And. Rep. 2 ed.29), 
— Han. Frequent in the tropical forests of South Andaman and the 
adjacent islands. Fl, begin of R. S. 
5. P. susenosa, Bth and Hf, Ind, Fl I, 65; Bedd. Icon. Pl. Ind. or. 
t. 56. (Uvaria suberosa, Roxb, Corom, Pl. 1. t. 34 and Fl. Ind. IT. 667). 

Hau. Tenasserim, Fr. Febr, 

6. P. cenasomes, Bth. and Hf. Ind. Fl. 1. 63. (Uvaria cerasoides 
| Roxb. Corom. PL I. t, 33, and Fl. Ind. Il. 666; Guwatteria cerasoides, 
; Dun. Mem. Anon, 28; F. bifaria, Bth. and Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 62), 

Han. Prome (Wall) Fr. Sept. Oct. 

Le, Wallich’s specimens in HBC. are in fruit, and, therefore, it is very 
| improbable that the flowers (which appear during H. 5S.) should belong to 
0. the same specimens in Kew Herb. referred to P. bifaria, 

— 7. P.? punta, Kurz in And. Rep, 2nd ed. 29 (P, macrophylla, Hf, 
bs and Th. Ind, Fl. I. 66, excl. syn.) var. a GLaBnivscuLa, petals broader, 
leaves and branchlets glabrescent, var, 8. Favcosenr, branchlets and leaves 
beneath pubescent, petals less imbricate in bud. 


Has. Var. a. Frequent in the tropical forests on the Andamans; var, 
B. Moulmein (Fale. 545), Fl. May, June. - 

*— I have only male flowers, and the imbrication of the petals (especially 
in the Andaman plant) indicates a different genus. Hf. and Th. identify 
the plant with Blume’s Guatteria macrophylla (= Trivalvaria macrophylla, 
Mig., Guatteria brevipetala, Miq.) which resembles especially the Andaman 


—— plant so much that I confounded it with it in my Andaman Report. This 
: ole has, however, the inner petals thick and fleshy, narrowed at base and the 
7 broad triangular blades (see Bl. Fl Jav. Anon, t. 52, B, f. 2,) connivent 
somewhat after the fashion of Mitrephora. 
Doubtful species, 
me. i. P. cosrata, Hf and Th, Ind. Fl. I. 67. 
— Han, Tenasserim, along the Attaran river (Wall.) 
— Hf. and ‘Th, refer this to the genus Zrivalearia, Miq. 
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Anaxagoren, St. Hil. 

1, <A. Lvzonewsts, A. Gray in Bot. U. S. Expl. Exp, 27; Hf. Ind. Fl, 
I. G8. (A. Zeylanica, Hf. and Th. Fl. Ind. I, 144; Bedd. Icon. Pl, Ind, 
or. t. 46.) 

Han. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and the 
southern slopes of the Pegu Yomah; also on the Andamans. F'l. May, 
June; Fr. Aug. 

Popowia, Endl. 
1. P. Heprent, Hf. and Th. Ind, FI. I. 69, 
Han. Tenasserim, King’s island (Helfer). 


Cyathocalyx, Champ. 

1. C. Mantanastceus, Af. and Th. Ind, Fl. I. 53, 

Has, Not uncommonin the tropical forests of Martaban down to 
Tenasserim, rare in those of the eastern and southern slopes of the Pegu 
Yomah, Fr. March, Apr. 

Anona, L. 
Conspectus af species. 
*® Fruits areolate. 
Leaves usually blunt; inner petals minute or almost none; fruit with prominent convex 
areoles, =... one 4. squamora, 
Leaves acuminate, larger ; ‘arecles of frait notor bardly projecting, «. «4. reticulata. 
* © Fruits very — muricate. 
All parts glabrous. ane oo #ee .. 4, muricata, 

1. A, —— sp. pl. 757; Roxb. Fl. Ind. IT. 657 ; Bot. Mag. 
t. 3095; Bl. Fl. Jav. Anon. 107. t. 53 B.; Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 78. 

Han. Cultivated all over Burmah, more especially and on a large scale 
in the Prome district. FI, March. 

2. A. nericutata, L. sp. pl. 757; Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 657 ; Bot. Mag. 
t. 2911; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 78. 

Has. Not mueh cultivated in Burmese gardens, 

$. A. municata, L. sp. pL 756; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat, I-2. 34. 

Has, Cultivated in gardens of Tenasserim, especially the southern 


Artabotrys, R. Br. 
Conspectus of species. — 
5 Blade of petals flattened. 
<3, Patel, Shing teeny reas ae eee 
refloxed. ) 
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Quite glabrous ; loaves thin coriaceous ; petals glabrous or puberulous....4. odoratioximur, 
© O Flowers arising directly from the lateral branchlets, peduncle 

reduced or only indicated. 
Small croct shrub, adult parts all glabrous, — = 4. Kurzii. 


X X% Potule narrow, linear, clongate, ... one al, apeciorus, 

§ § Petal-blade terete or triquetrous, tleehy, subulate or linear, 
Potals triquetrous; branchlets and leaves beneath pubescent ess A. Birmanicus, 
Potals terete; all parte glabrous * eee al. anaveolens. 


1. A. crassrvontus, Hf and Th, Ind. Fl. 1. 54. 

Han. Martaban (Dr. Brandis). 

2. A. ovonatrssiuvs, R. Br. in Bot. Reg. t. 423; Hf. Ind. Fl L 
54. (A. hamatus, Bl. Fl. Jav. Anon. 60, t. 20 and 31, C; Uvaria odoratia- 
sima et U. uncata, Roxb. Fl. Ind. Il. 666; A, Blumei, Hf. and Th. Fl. 
Ind. I. 128 ; A. intermedius, Hassk. Pl. Jav. rar. 173). 

Han. Tenasserim, banks of rivers, along the Attaran etc.; Ava, 
near Mandalay, probably cultivated. (Dr. J. Anderson.) 

8. A. Kvuaezn, Hf. and Th. Ind. Fl. L. 54. 

Han. Not unfrequent in the Eng forests of Pegu and Martaban, on 
laterite. Fl. Apr. 

4. A.spectosvs, Kurzin And, Rep. 1 ed. App. B. 1; Hf. Ind. 
Fl. I. 55. 

Han. In the tropical forests" along Middle Straits, South Andaman. 
Fl, May. — 

5. A. Burwaxtcvs, A. DC. Mem. Anon. 36; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 55, 
(Rhopalopetalum uniflorum, Griff. Not, Dicot. 717). 

Han. Not unfrequent in tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the 
Pegu Yomah ; Tenasserim from Moulmein to Mergui; also Ava, on Taong 
dong (Wall.) Fl. Nov.; Fr. Febr. 

6. A. svaveotens, BI. FI Jav. Anon. 62, t. 30 and 31, D.; Hf. Ind. 
F1.1. 55. (Rhopalopetalum sp. Griff. Not. Dicot. 716). 


Has. Chittagong (Hf. and Th.), Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff). 


Oxymitra, Bl. 
Conspectus of species. 
° Sepals short, coriaceous, 2 to 3 lin. long: 
Potuls from a broad base narrowly linear, nearly 2 in. long, slightly pubescent 0. stenopetala, 
Petals oblong-lanceolate, blunt, very thick, tawny puberulous, ...O. Macclellandii. 
Incompletely known. awe 0 


et * — 11.0, unonarflit 
® © Sepals as in Goniothalamus, membranous and nerved, large about 7 to 8 
lin. long. 
Petals — about 1) in. long, acute, tawny pubescent, a — 
(4, ©. srenorerana, Hf. and Th. Ind, Fl. I. 71. 
‘Has, Tenasserim, Moulmein and Thoungyeen (Falc., Brandis). Fl Apr. - 
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Han. Not unfrequent in the tropical and low forest of the southern * 
slopes of the Pegu Yomah, chiefly on permeable laterite, FI. May to June. 
3. O. ForsicaTa, Hf. and Th, Fl. Ind. I, 146 and Ind. Fi. I. jer 
(Uvaria fornicata, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 662), 
Haw. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of South Andaman - : 
Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff.). Fl. May. 
Doubtful species. 
1. O. vnonxronta, Hf. and Th. Fl. Ind. I. 146 and Ind. FI. L. Ti. 
Has. Tenasserim, Tavoy (Wallich). 
Goniothalamus, Bl. . 
Conspectus of species. 
Flewers about 9 lin. long. ... ons soe ae on G, sesquipedalia, - 
Flowers about 2 in. long  ... — . Grifithii, 


l. G. sesqurrepanis, Hf. — Th. Fl. Ind. I. 108 and tall F'l. 1. 73. 
(Guatteria sesquipedalis, Wall. Pl, As. rar. LIL. t. 266). 
Han. Tenasserim (teste Hf. and Th). 
2. G, Grirvrmiu, Hf. and Th, Fl. Ind. I. 110 and Ind, Fl. I. 73. 
Hau. Rather rare in the tropical forests of the eastern —* of the 
Pegu Yomah (headwaters of Swachoung) 5 Martaban (Brandis) ; 'Tenasserim, 
Mergui (Griff). ~¥ 
Melodorum, Dun. 
Conspectus of species, 


Sect. 1. Pyramidanthe, Miq. Calyx cyathiform, 3-lobed. Flowers large, 2-5 in. long. 


Flowers 4-5 in. long, white ; leaves membranous, quite glabrous, .. Jf, mae unt, * 
Flowers 2-3 in. long, yellow; leaves beneath densely puberulous, glabrescent coriuce- 
ous, * oo _ M. prismaticonm, 


Sect. 2. Eu-Melodorum, Calyx deeply 3-cleft ; flowers ‘onal: 1 in. or lene long, 
Flowers about an in, long or a little longer; carpels simply tomentose, ... Wf, rubiginosum, 
Flowers about § in. long, ... oe wee A. Griffithii. 
Flowers nearly } in. long; carpels — vorrucose, pubescent, 4. A. werrucoswm, 
Flowers 1 im, long; carpels almost glabrous, * * ws. AL. bicolor, 
| 1, M. Macnaxnruum Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng., 1872, 291. (Uno- 
iy na macrantha, Kurz in And, Rep. ed. 1. App. B. 1; Pyramidanthe macrantha, 
Kurz, |. c., ed. 2, p. 29). 

Has. Rather rare in the tropical forests about Port Mouat, South 
Andaman. FI. June, J 

The large flowers resemble much those of Unona longiflora, the leaves 
those of Goniothalamus cardiopetalus. 
see RUBIGINOSUM, Hf. and Th. Fl. Ind. I. 116 and — — 
= _ ‘Hap. Rare in io She. 

— — 
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* ~ 3° A. Guerrrroc, Hf. and Th. Fl. Ind, I. 120 and Ind. FI I. 80. 
~ (Bissistigna scandens, Griff. Not. Dicot. 706). 
— Han, Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff) FL Deeb, 


4. M. vennucosum, Hf. and Th. FL Ind. I. 119 and Ind. FL L. 80. 
_ . Han, Ava, Khakyen hills, Ponsee (J, And.), Fl. Apr. 
ay 5. M. niconor, Hf and ‘Th. FL Ind. I. 119 and Ind. FIL L. 80. 
(Uvaria bicolor, Roxb. Fl. Ind, Il. 662). 


F Han. Tropical forests of the western slopes of Pegu, along the head- 8 
waters of the Panyo-gyce choung —— of Toungnyo choung) ; Ava (accord, 
: At. and 'Th.). ° 
i 
a : ‘ Mitrephora, Bl. 
- _ Conspectus of species. 


* Flowers dicecious, small (about 3 lin. long). 
Leaves (except nerves beneath) glabrous ; inflorescence and potal« Saypentans, A. reticulata, 
_ © ® Flowers conspicuous, 1 to 2 in. in diameter. ⸗ 
Leaves softly tomentose beneath; flowers 2 in. across, on ehort and thick pedi- 
cela, .. Af, tomentona. 
Leaves minutely aberalcas or almost —— — ; — — an in. across, . 
on long slender pedicels, . M. vandaftora. 
1. M. nericunata, Hf. a ‘Th. faut “FL I. 77. (Uv. ————— Bl. 
Fl. Jay. Anon. 50. t. 24; AL aperta, T. et B. in Nat. Tydsch. Ned. Ind.). 
Han. ‘Tenasserim (Helf.). 
2. M. tomentosa, Hf. and Th. Fl, Ind. I. 113, and Ind. FI. I. 76. 
Han, Chittagong. 
3... M. vanpercora, Kurz, MS, 
HAs. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Pegu Yomah and 
Martaban. Fl. Febr.—March. 
This should be compared with Jf Maingayi, Hf. and Th., a species 
which I cannot recognize from the description alone, There are two varieties 
differing in the texture and pubescence of the leaves, but the flowers are 
alike in both, 








Orophea, BL 
Conspectus of species. 
. Flowers very small (hardly 2 to 8 lin. in diameter). 

Leaves glabrous ; sepals minutely hispid, ciliate ; carpels glolular, stalked, . O. polyearpa, 
Siena ses ares erent oblong, fi 
scesile, see <8 oO. Aexrandra, | 
. © © Flowore rether lange (about an in, in diameter), “a 

- Leaves rather large, pubescent beneath, eas F 1 O. Brandisii, 

7 — O. ponycanpa, A. DC. Mém, Soc. Gen. V. 39; ~Hf. Ind. FI. 1. 91. 
F Anonacea Griff. Dieot. ie. te — Melodorwm mencepersiem, Kurz in 

— App. Bp. 2 
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Han. Rather frequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans ; 
Martaban, Meeplay (Brandis); Tenasserim, along the Salween (WIL). FI. 
March; Fr. June. 


2. ©. wexanpna, BI, Bydr. 18; Mig. Fl. Ind. Bat. I-2, 29. ( Bocagea 
hexandra, Bi, Fl. Jav. Anon. 13, t.40; O. acuminata, A. DC. Mém. Soc. 
Gen. V.39; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 91), 

Has. Tenaszerim, Tavoy (Wall.). 

3. O. Branpisn, Hf. and Th. Ind. Fl. I. 92. 

Han. Not uncommon along choungs in the tropical forests of Marta- 


ban (Toukyeghat); Tenasserim, Thounggyeen (Brandis), Fl. Apr. May. 


Miliusa, Lesch. 
Conspectus of species. 
* Podicels 2 to 4 in, long, without or with a rudimentary bractlet. 
Tomentose ; berries tomentose, shortly stalked, ose oe A. velutina, 
* * Pedicels short, only 6 to 10 lin. long. 
Branchlets and leaves beneath rusty pubvscent; flowers about § in. long; pedicels 


bracteoled, see *ee 244 oo iil Roxturghiana. 
Leaves glabrous; flowers nearly an in. long; pedicels bracteoled,. ee A. fristix. 
Almost glabrous; pedicels without bractlet, = oo A, — 


1. M. venurrsxa, Hf. and Th. Fl. Ind. I. 151 and Ind. Fl. L 87; 
Bedd. Ic. Pl. Ind. or. t. 87. (Uvaria villosa, Roxb. Fl. Ind. IT. 664). 

Han. In the lower mixed, the low and moist forests, entering also the 
savannah forests; Ava; common in Pegu, but rare in Martaban, also in 
Tenasserim. Fl. H. 8.; Fr. Begin. of R. 5. 

2. M. Roxevrentana, Hf. and Th. Fl. Ind. I. 150 and Ind. FI. I. 
87. (Uvaria dioica, Roxb. Fl. Ind. If. 659; Hyalostemma Roxburghiana, 
Wall. Cat. 6434; Griff. Dicot, Icon. t. 653; Phaanthus dioteus, Kurz in 
Journ, As. Soc. 1870, 62). 

Has. Chittagong; Tenasserim. 

3. M. rristis, Kurz, MS. 

Han. Ava, Khakyen hills, at Ponsee (Dr. J. Anderson). Fl. March. 

4. M. scnerocanra, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc, Beng. 1872, 291. 
(Saccopetalum sclerocarpum, Hf. and Th. Ind, Fl. I. 88). 

Han. Not unfrequent in the upper mixed forests of the Martaban hills, 
E. of Tounghoo, at 2000 to 3000 ft, elevation; Tenasserim, Moulmein 
(Wall.) Fl. March. 

The difference between Piawanthius and Afiliusa is restricted to the 
nature of the connective, a character which in Uvaria has mot with no 
consideration. 

- WN. B. Nernnosrioaa, sp. Griff. Not. Dicot. 717 from Mergui te 





the sepals and outer petals being conform. Now if “ sepala exteriora majo 
Bie a. snieprinh mee SOR commie ee ius a 


— 


— i 


* 





cannot identify. Griffith says that the genus is easily recognizable — i. ; 
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: MENISPERMACEAE. 
Conspectus af genera. 


Tris, I. TINOSPORER. Carpele 3, rarely 6, Style-sear almost terminal, rarely 
ventral or almost basal. Seeds meniscoid or rarely oblong, alburminons. Cotylotdona 
leafy, tsnally spreading laterally, 

* Petals 6, shorter than the inner sepals. Style-scar almost terminal. 

1. Pakauawa. ScpalaG. Filaments —* the anthers in heads, Seeds monis« 
cold. 

2. AsrrpocaArya. Sepals 12. Filaments connate, the anthers sessile round the 
peltate end of the column. Seeds oblong. 

3. Tinosrona. Sepals 6. Stamens 5; anther-cells lateral, distinct. Seeds menis- 
coil, Albumen ruminate, 

* * Petals none. 

4 Fromacnuna, Sepals 9. Stamens 6, free. Style-sear almost terminal, Albamen 
horny. 

5. Awaminta, Sepals 6,in 2 rows. Filaments connate, anthers sessile at the end 
of the column. Style-scar almost basal, Albumen ruminate. 

Tritt, If, COCCULEA. Flowers 3-merous. Ovaries usually 3. Style-ecar almost basal, 
rarely almost terminal, Seeds horvehooshaped. Albumen copious, Embryo 
slender, the cotyledons linear or only slightly dilated, 

% Albumen ruminate, 
6G. Tintacona, Petals 6, minute. Carpels 6-12. 
X X% Albumen homogeneous, 

7 Lasacta. Petals 5—S, Styles short, compressed, 

S Coccunus, Petals 6. Carpels 3—6. Styles subulate, simple or 2-cleft. 

Trib, L111, CISSAMPELIDEX. Flowers 3—5-merous. Ovaries usually solitary. Style- 
gear usunlly almost basal, Endocarp dorsally muricate or echinate. Seeds horseshoe. 
shaped. Albumen scanty. Embryo linesr, the cotyledons appressed. 

9, Sreruania, Petals 3 to 5, shorter than the sepals, rather thick. Staminal 
column peltate at summit. Flowers umbellate. 

10. Cissamrenos. Male fl: sepals 4; petals united in acup, Female fl: sepals and 
petals 1—2, the lutter entire 2-cleft or -parted; styles simple, Flowers cymose or 
FAOOMLOSS, 

11. Crepes. Male f.: Sepals connate; petals more or less connate, Female fl: 
sopals 2, lateral, free; petals none; styles 2-parted Flowers panicled. 

Trib. IV. PACHYGONER. Flowers weuolly 3-merous, Ovaries and carpels usnally 
3, rarely 9—12. Style-sear almost basal or ventral. Seed curved hooked or inflexed, 
without albumen. Cotyledons thick and fleshy. 

 »12. Pacuycors. Sepals, petals and stamons, Geach, Anthers blunt. Styles thick, 
Drupes reniform. 
Parabena, Miers. 

1. P. saarrrara, Miers in Tayl. Ann, ser, 2-VII. 39 and Contr, Bot, 
— 57 and 391, t. 98; Hf. Ind. Fi, I. 96. 

Has. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests along the eastern slopes of 
tho Pegu Yomah and Martaban; also Ava and Chittagong. Fl. March, 

” pr—Fr, ay, June, 
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Aspidocarya, Hf. and Th. 
1 A.wvrrera, Hf.and Th. Fl Ind. I. 180 and Ind. Fl. L 95. 
Miers contrib. TLL. 55. t. 99. var. 8, Moras, all parts softly pubescent, 
Han. Ava, Khakyen hills, Ponsee (J. Anderson), Fl. Apr. 


Tinospora, Miers. 
_Conspectus of species. 
® Drapes the size of a pea, the putamen tubercalate, 
Young parts and the orbieular-ovate blant leaves betiaath tomentose, .. T, tomentosa. 
Young parts and the cordate-ovate acuminate leaves beneath pubescent, ... 7) Malabapioas 
All parts glabrous, ... 
© * Putamen smooth. 
All parts glabrous ; drupes the size of a pra, * ws ..f. cordifolia, 
Young leaves and shoots pubescent or tomentose ; — the size of a cherry, T. awdiffora, 
1. TT. romeNrosas, Miers in Tayl Ann, ser. 2 VU. 38 and Contr. Bot. 
Ill. 88; Hf. Ind. FL I. 96. (Afvnispermum tomentosum, Roxb. Fl. Ind. 
III. 813). 
Han. Ava (Wall) 
9. T. Manrapanica, Miers in Tay]. Ann, ser. 2, VII. 38 and Contr, 
Bot. 111. 82; Hf. Ind. Fl. I, 96. 
Has, Chittagong (Hf. and Th.) 


‘bee vee — ermpa, 


3. 'T. crispa, Miers in Tayl. Ann. ser. 2, VII. 38 and Contr. Bot, IIT. ; 


34 Scheff. Obs. Phyt, LIL. 71. t. 1. (Alenispermum verrucosum, Roxby: 1 FL; 
Ind. ITI. 808). 

Has. Pegu (teste Hf. and Th.); Arracan, Sandoway (teste Micrs). 

4. ‘'T. conprronra, Miers in Tayl. Ann. ser, 2. VII. 38 and Contr. Bot. 
III. 31; Hf. Ind. Fi. I. 97 ; Scheff. Obs. Phyt. III. 71, t. 2. (enisperncun 
cordifolium, Willd. IV. 826; Roxb. Fl. Ind. III. $11? Coceulus cordifolius 
DC. Syst. 1. 518; Wight Ic. t. 485-486). 

Han. Not anfrequent in the forests of the Andaman islands; Ava 
(Wall.) ; Chittagong. 

Roxburgh figures the stems of his plant as 5- (or 6 ?) angular, and the 
angles as produced into membranous waved Wings ; ; it can, therefore, hardly 
be the same as Miers’s. 


5. ‘T. xupre.ora, Kurz in Journ, As. Soc. Bengal, 1872, 292. (Cocculus — 


nudiftorus, Grif. Not. Dicot. 307). 
| Has. Rather frequent in the tropical forests of the E. slopes of the 
Pegu Yomah and Martaban ; also Tenasserim.—F 1. March, Apr. ; Fr. Begin. 
of R. 5. | 

Fibraurea, Lour. 


“He. Ind. FI. 1. 98; Scheff. Obs. Phyt. 111, 73, t. 4. ne 
‘Fan, Tenasserim, Tavoy (Griff). sh bs ——— — 





1. F. rxcronra, Lour. Fl. Coch. II. 769; Miers Contr, Bot. III. Ce * 
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Han. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests along the eastern slopes of 
the Pegu Yomah and Martaban down to Tenasscrim (Moulmein); also 
Chittagong. 

2. C, Lissmanus, (Menispermum hirsutum L, «p, pl. 1469 Roxb, Fl. 
Ind. III. 814; AMenispermum myosotoides, L. \.c. ; Cocculus villosua, DC. 
Syst, 1.525; Hf. and Th. Ind, Fl. I. 101). 

Han. Frequent in hedges, shrubberies, etc, around villages all over 
Pegu and Prome; also Ava. Fl. Jan. Febr. 

3. C. mcasxus, Colebr. in Linn. Trans. XVII. 57 ; Scheff. Obs. Phyt. 
IIT. 76, t. 10. (Pericampylus incanus, Miers in Tay], Ann. ser. 2. VII. 
40 and Contr, Bot. ILI. 118; Hf, and Th. Ind. Fl. 1. 102; Alenispermum 
villosum Roxb. Fl. Ind. III. 812). 

Haw. Frequent in savannahs, mixed and other deciduous forests all over 
Burmah from Chittagong, Ava, Pegu and Martaban down to Tenasserim, up 
‘to 3000 ft. elevation. Fl. March, 


— 


Stephania, Lour. 
Conspectus, of species. 
Leaves glabrous or pubescent; flowers very shortly pedicelled, in bead-like umbellets, 
.. St, hernandifolia. 
Leaves glabrous ; flowers slenderly pedicelled forming loose cymose umbellets, Sf, rotunda, 


-L. Sr. wersanprronm, Walp. Rep. I. 96; Hf. and Th. Fl. I. 196 


and Ind. Fl. I. 1038 ; Wight Je. t. 939. 


Var, a. GLABRESCENS, Hf. and Th, 1. e. 

Var. 8 piscotor Hf. and Th. lc. (Cissampelos hernandifolia, Willd., 
Roxb. FL. Ind, ILL. 842; Lissampelos hexandra, Roxb. |. ¢. 840), 

- Han. Frequent all over Burmah from Ava and Chittagong down to 
Tenasserim, in savannahs and mixed forests, ete, Fl. March to June; Fr, 
Apr. June. 

2 Sr. norunpa, Lour. FL Coch. 747; Hf. and Th. Fl. Ind, I. 197 
and Ind. Fl, 1, 103 ; Scheff. Obs. Phytol. IIT, 79, t. 14. (Civsampelos glabra 
Roxb. Fl. Ind. III. 840, Wal-tiedde, Gaertn. Fruct. T. t. 180.). 

Has. Frequent in mixed forests and shrubberies round villages, ete. of 
— Pegu ; also ‘Tenasserim, Moulmein; Andamans, Fl. May, June. 


Cissampoelos, L. | 
1. CG. Panerna, L. sp. pl. 473; Hf and Th. Fl, Ind. I. 198 and Ind. 
Fl. I. 108; Scheff, Obs. Phyt. LIT. 79, t. 14. (C. Caupa, L. sp. pl. 1473 ; 
Roxb. Fl. Ind. IIT. 842; C. convolculacea, Willd.; Roxb. 1. ¢.) 
Han. Common all over Burma and adjacent provinces, in all leafshed- 
forests and in cultivated lands, but specially in the savannahs and 


. —— up to 8000 fk. elevation, Fi. H. 8. 
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Anamirta, Colebr. 

1, A. Coccutvs, WA. Prod. I. 446; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 98 (C4. 
paniculata, Colebr. Linn, Trans. XIII. 66; Miers Contr. Bot. III, 51; 
Menispermum Cocculus, L. sp. pl. 1468; Roxb. Fl. Ind. III. 807 ; Aleni-- 
permum heteroclitum, Roxb, 1. e. 817), 

Has. Tenasserim, Moulmein (Falconer). Fl. Febr, 


Tiliacora, Colebr. 

1. TT. nacemwosa, Colebr. in Lin, Trans. XIII. 67; Miers Contr, 
Bot. I11. 76 t. 104; Af Ind. Fl. 1 99. (AfLeaispermum polyearpum, Roxb, 
Fl. Ind. Ill. 816; W@liecora acuminata, Miers in Tayl. Ann. ser, 2. VIT. 
39; Scheff. Obs. Phytol, III. 74. t. 7) Coceulus acuminatus, DC, Prod. 
1.99; Deless. Ieon. Sel. I. t. 95). 

Han, Pegu (teste F. Mason.) 


Limacia, Lour. 


Conspectus of species. 
Subg, 1. Hypserpa, Miers. Sepals $—12, broad, of thin texture, the smaller ones imbricate. 


Older leaves glabrous; stamens 6 to 10, <a .- Ze cuspidate, 
Swhg. 2. Bu-Limacia, Miers, Sepals 9, thick, walvate in bud. 

Stamens 3; adult leaves glabrous, — ane .- 2 triandra, 
Stamens 6; branches and leaves beneath velvety fomeritons, — .. . velutina, 


1. L. ewserpara, Hf. and Th, Fl. Ind. L 159, and Ind. Fl. I, 100, 
Scheff. Obs. Phytogr. III. 75 t. 8. 

Han. Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff). 

2. L. rmtanpra, Miers in Tayl. Ann. ser. 2, VII. 43; Hf. Ind. Fl. I, 
— 100. ; (Menispermum triandrum, Roxb, Fl. Ind. IIL. 816; ZL. Amherstiana, 
Miers Contr. ITT. 112). 

Haz. Prome (Wall.) ; Tenasserim, Kogun, Amherst (Wall. and Fale). 

3. I. vecurena, Miers in Tayl. Ann ser. 2, VII. 43; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 
100. (Cocculus villosus, Griff. Not. Dicot. 308 °). 
J Has. Tenasserim, Moulmein (Lobb. 335) ; Mergui (Griff). 


Cocculus, DC. 


Conspectus of species. 
1. Coceulus, Styles simple. 
— —— — os C. glaucescens. 





—* —— 25; Mig. Ann. —* 
C. macrocarpur — sh IL 1 
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a Cyclea, Arn. 
1, C, peerata, HE and Th. FL Ind. I. 201 and Ind. FL I. 104; 
Scheff. Obs. Phyt, ILL. 79, t. 15. 
Han. Not unfrequent in the open, especially the hill Eng-forests, and 
in dry and drier upper mixed forests all over Burma from Chittagong and 
Ava down to Tenasserim, Fl. Fr. Oct. to March. 
Pachygone, Micrs. 
Conspectus of species. 
~ Inflorescence and drapes densely tomentose ; leaves with prominent nervation, I’. dasyearpe. 
| Inilorescence glabrous ; leaves almost polished, ea — I. odorifera. 
* I. P,pasycanpa, Kurz in Journ, As. Soc.. Beng. 1870.62. (Aati- 
2 taxis ramiflora, Miers Contr. III. 1571, 358). 
Han. Upper Tenasserim, Moulmein District, on limestone (Dr. one 


Stoliczka), Fi. R. 8. 

2. P.oporrrena, Miers Contr. Bot. III. 333. 

Han, Common in the swamp forests of Prome, Pegu and Martaban ; 
Tenasserim, Moulmein, on limestone rocks ( Parish). 

I have seen no authentic specimens of P. odorifera, and refer my 
plant here on the authority of Baker (im /i#.), Unfortunately I did not 
succeed in finding either flower or fruit of this common climber, but it 
certainly is different from P. ovata. 

One or two other large-leaved species oceur on the Andamans and 
Nicobars, but they are only in leaves. 


BERBERIDE. 
Conspectua of genera, 
Trib. I. LARDIZABALESX. Flowers unisexual or polygamous. Carpels 3. Usually 





— climbers. 
4 1. Panvatia. Leaves digitate. Stamens monadelphous, Climbers, 
—* Trit., 17. BERBERIDEA. Flowers hermaphrodite. Carpel solitary, ereet or stembess. 
* 2. Beuvenis. Ovules erect, basilar. Fruita berry. Shrubs. 
—— Borberis, I. 


1. B. Neparensis, Spreng. Syst. veg. II. 120; Hf. Ind. Fl. 1. 109 
(Mahonia Nepalensis, DC. Prod. I. 109 Deless, Ieon. sel. II. t. 4; B. , 






_ Leschenaultii, Wall. Cat. 1479 ; Wight Je. t. 940). 
ss Haw. Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff). 3 
«Hf. and Th, in the first edition of their Flora of India cite Mergui ee 

| ‘as « habitat for Parvatia Brunoniana; Dr. Brandis, however, informs me = 
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NIMPHEACE.E. 
Conspectus of genera, 
Subord. I. NY MPILEA, Sepals 4+—. Petals and stamens numerous. Carpels 
eonfloent with one another or with the disk into one ovary ; ovules many, Seols albuminous. 
Il. NyMpiea. Sepals, petals and stamens half superior, inserted on the disk, the 
latter confluent with the carpels. Not armed. 
2. Bamctaya. Sepals inferior ; petals superior ; carpels immersed in the torus, 
Not armed. 
3%. Evnvare, Sepals, potals and stamens superior, Carpels immersed in the torus, 
Armed with sharp thorna. 
Subord. 7. NELUMRONEX. Sepals 4 or 56. Petals and stamons THULE CLL, 
lypogynous. Carpels sunk in pits withont order in the flat turbinate torus. 
4 Netompo, Only genus, 


Nymphea, L 
Conspectus of species. 
Anthers without appendage, .., se ess one dV, Loftus, 
Anthers terminated with a long appendage, ave sie .. IV, atetlata. 


1. N. Lorus, L. sp. pl. 729; Hf. and Th. FL Ind. I. 241 and Ind. 
Fl, I, 114, 

Var. a. Lorus, Hf. and Th, 1. ec. ; CN. rubra, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 576; 
Wight Ill. t. 10; Bot. Rep. t. 503; Bot. Mag, t. 1280, 2364 and 4665 ; 
NV, esculenta, Roxb, |. c. 578). 

Var. B. conprronta, Hf. and Th. L. ce. 

Var. y. pubescens, Hf. and Th. l. e (CN. pubescens, Willd. sp. pl. IT, 
1154? | WV. Lotus, Roxb. Fl. Ind. 11. 577). 

Hun. In tanks, lakes and swamps, etc.; var. a. not unfrequent in 
Pegu; also Tenasserim; var. 8. in Chittagong ; var. y. not unfrequent in 
lakes and stagnant waters of the lower parts of Pegu. Fl, R. 8S. 

2. N. sreccrata, Willd. sp. pl. II. 1153; Hf. and Th. Ind. IL. 243 
and Ind, Fl. I. 114. 

Var. a, cyanea, Hf. and Th, 1, c. (X. eyanea, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II, 577 ; 
NV. stellata, Bot. Mag. t. 2058). 

Var, 8. panvirtona, Hf. and Th. 1. c. (M. stellata, Willd. 1. ¢.; Bot, 
Rep. t. 330; Koxb. Fl. Ind. 11. 577.) 

Var. y. versinolor, Hf. and Th. 1, ec. 

Han. In stagnant water8 and swamps ; var, a. and 6. frequent in — 
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Euryale, Salisb. 

1. E. rexox, Salish, Ann. Bot. II, 73; Roxb. Corom. Pl. ITT. t. 
244; Bot. Mag. t 1447; Griff. Dieot. t. 657; Hi Ind. I, 115. (Auneslea 
spinosa, Roxb. FL Ind. IT. 574; Bot, Neg. t. G18). 

Han, Chittagong, in swamps. Fl. R. 5. 


Nelumbo, Ad. 


1. N.xwerrena, Gaertn, Fruet. 1.73; Casp. in Miq. Ann. Mus. 
Lugd. Bat. 11, 242. (Nelumbium specioaum, Willd. sp. pl. IL. 1255; Roxb, 
&, Fl. Ind. Il. 647; Bot. Mag. t. 903; Wight IIL I.t.9; Hf, Ind. Fl. 


x I. 116), 


* Han, Not unfrequent in stagnant waters of the alluvial plains of Pegu; 
8 frequently cultivated in tanks, pagodas, ete. Fl. Apr. May. 
PAPAVERACEZ. 


Conspectus af genera, 


1. Paraven. Capsules opening by abort valves or pores. Stigmas 4 or more, 
radiating on a sessile disk. 

2. Anoeuoxe. Capsules opening by short valves, Stigmas 4 to 6, radiating from 
the top of a depressed style. 
Papaver, L. 

*1. P. sowstrenum, L. sp. pl. 726; Roxb, FL Ind. If. 571; Engl. 
Bot. t. 2145; Sibth. Fl. Gree. t. 491; Rohb. Fl. Germ, IT. t. 17; HE 
and Th. Fl. Ind. I. 250. 

Han. Not much cultivated in Burmah, especially in Ava, Fl. Febr. 
March, Fr. Apr. May. 


Argemone, L. 
ia “1. Ana. Mexicana, L. sp. pl. 727; Roxb. Fi, Ind. IT. S7L; Wight 
i Til. I, t. 11.; Bot, Mag. t, 243; Bot. Reg. t. 1343 ; Gray. Gen. t. 47; HE 
— Ind. Fl. I 117, , 
—2 An. Domesticated in lower Ava (J. Anderson) ; in cultivated lands 
~ ——s near Rangoon, sporadically. FI, Jan, 
a. CRUCTFER . 
‘ Conspectus of genera. 
Sa ® Pods elongate or short, dehiscing along their whole length, not jointed, rarely 
indehiscent at the summit, Septa and valves equally brow! and parallel. 
' O Cotyledons agcumbent. 


_ + 1. Nasrearrom. Pods long or short, the valves turgid or not. Seeds «mall, in 2 


. “rows. Flowers usually yellow. 
| ——— — ee Se Sean oe the valvew flat an! clastic. Seeds 


a * 
ca ———— 
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3. URaestes. Pods elongate, Stigma troucate or 2-lobod. Seods in A Anele row, 
* © Pinks short, dchiseing along their whate length, not artioulate, the 
Valves flat, at right angles to the septurn, 
4. Lerimoiem. Pods oblong, notched, 2- rarely 4-sceded. Flowers white. 
** * Pols clongute, indchiscent, not jointed but contracted and pithy with- 
in between the seeds, Cotyledons incumbent, 
G&. Raruaxus. Flowers pale lilac or white with coloured veins. 


Nasturtium, L. 
Conspectus of species. 
Pods rather thick, 2 to 5 times longer than the pedicels, more or less curved, N. Zadicunr. 
Pods very slender, straight or nearly so, 1 to 1) in. long, men od. monfannm. 

1. X. Ixprcum, L. Mant. 93; Hf and Th, in Linn. Proc. V. 188. 
(VY. Madacasgariense, WA, Prod. I. 19; Wight Tl, I. t. 18; Sinapis diva- 
vicata, Roxb. Fl, Ind, III. 123). | 

Var. 8. Bexouarense (.V. Benghalense DC, Syst, IT. 198; Hf. and 
Th. im Linn. Proc. V. 139). 

Var. y. GLABRUM, quite glabrous, the flowers thrice as large; pods 
larger and on longer pedicels ; racemes bracted. Habit of Sinapis. 

Han. Var. 8. very common on muddy banks of rivers, in rubbishy 
places round villages, all over Pegu and Martaban; also Chittagong and 
Tenasserim ; var. y. in the dried up bed of streamlets in the swamp-forests 
of the Irrawaddi alluvium. FI. January to June; Fr. Febr. July. 

Var, y. is a very distinct form and will probably have to be separated, 
but unfortunately there are no ripe "pods. 

2. N. prrrusum, DC, Prod, I. 189; Mig. Fl. Ind. Bat. 1/2. 94 and 
Il}. Fl. Arch. Ind, 1870, 14. X. Montanum, Wall. in Linn. Proc: V. 139; 
Bth, Fl. Hongk. 16.; Sinapis pusilla, Roxb. Fl. Ind. IT, 125?), 

Hap. Ava (Wall.). 


> 
Cardamine, L. 
1, C. mrmsvra, L. sp. pl. 915; Engl. Bot. t. 492, Hf. and Th. in 
Linn. Journ. V. 146, 
Var. 8. synvatica, Hf. and T. And. Ind. FI. I. 138. a 
Han. Ava, Bhamo (J. Anderson); Martaban, Toukyeghat, in shady 
muddy places (only one specimen!). Fl. Febr. March. : : 
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1. B. campesrnis, L. sp. pl. 931; Engl. Bot, t. 2224; Hf Ind, FL 
1.156. (2. rapa. Ty, «p. pl. 931; Engl. Bot. t. 2176; 2. Napus, L. sp. 
pl. 931; Sinapia dichotoma, Roxb, Fl. Ind, ILL. 117 ; &. glawea, Roxb. 1. 
« LIS; B. brassicata, Moxb, |. «. 120). 

* Haw. Arracan, rare in fields near Akyab; Ava, Bhamo. Fl. Deeb. 
2. BB. scexena, Hf. and ‘Th. in Linn. Proe. V. 170. and Ind. FL L 
57. (Sinapis juncea, Li. sp. pl. 934; Sinapie ramona, Roxb, Fl. Lad. III. 
119; Sinapia rugoxa, Roxb. |. e. 122; Siaapis patens, Roxb. 1. c. 124; 
Sinapis cuacifolia, Rox. |. c. 116). 

Han. Frequent in fields, along river-banks, ete., all over Pegu and 
Martaban; also much cultivated; Ava, Bhamo. Fl. Fr. C. 8. 

*3. B. ovenacea, L. sp. pl. 932; Engl. Bot. t. 637; Fl. Dan. XII. 
t. 2056: Roxb. Fl. Germ. 97: DC. Prod. I. 21%. 

Hap. Not much cultivated in several varicties like cabbage, cauliflower, 
Kohlrabbi, ete. FL Febr. Mareh; Fr. Apr. 


Lepidium, L. 
*1. L. sarrvem, L. sp. pl. 899; Roxb, Fl. Ind. III. 116; Hf. Ind. 
FI. I. 159; Fl. Dan. X. t, 1761; Sibth. FL. Graee, t, 610 ; Roxb, FL Germ. 
Il. t.9; Wight Lil. Lt. 12; NE. Gen. Germ. X. t. 10. 
Has. Cultivated only. Fl. Fr. C. 8. 


Raphanus, L. 


*1. BR. satrvvs, L. sp. pl. 935 Roxb. FL Ind. 1. 126; Rehb. Fl. 


Germ, IT. t. 3.; NE. Gen. Germ. X. t. LO; Hf. Ind. FL L. 166. 


Han. Cultivated and often like wild on the banks of rivera, ete. Fl. 


Febr, Mareh ; lr, Apr. 
CAPPARIDEA 
Conspectua of genera. 


Trib. I. CLEOME, Fruit capsular, 1-celled, usually pod-like, rarely short or didy- 
mous; capsules 4—S- or niany-seeded. Herbs. 
% Torus short, the stamens inserted immediately within the sepals and petals. 
1, Crrome, Torus oftes produced into an appendage. Stamens | to 6 or mury, 
some of themoften without anthers. 
% X% Torus clongated, bearing the stamens at the top ander the ovary, 
2. Gyxaspuorsrs, Stamens 6, all perfect; flaments long. 


 « Prib. IT. CAPPARER, Fruit berry-like or drapaceous, Shrubs or troes. 


© Sepals united at the base in «& funnel or bell-shaped tube, or forming a 


calyx, 

3. Nisovanta. Calyx-tube fannel- or boll-«haped, the limb &lobed, valvate in 

— ‘Petals nous. Berry ovoid, Leaves 1- to 3-fuliolate, 
AG lca —— 
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4. Carranr, Calyx various. Corolln imbrieate. Petals 4, Stamens thwtaml ly ** 


definite, inserted at the base of the short torus. Leaves simple, 
5 Capana. The 2 outer sepals valvate in bad. ‘Torus clongated into a tube, 
Berry cylindrical, almost indchiscent, Loaves L- to 3-foliolate. 
6. Cratava. Flowers polygamous, Corolla open in bnd already, Sepals 3, 
all imbricate in bud, Petals 4, on long claws, Leaves 3- to 5-fuliolate. 
XX Petals none, 
7. Rorpsta, Sepals 6. Drupes 1—S-seeded. Leaves simple, 


Cleome, L. 
Conspectus of species. 


Plant thinly appressed hispid, Petals white or pale rose-coloured, oC, Chelidonii, — 
Glandular-pubesoent ; petals yellow, <a — . viscosa, 
1. O. Cuetmonsn, L. f Suppl. 300 ; Roxb. FI. tal. TEL 127; HO Ind. 


Fl. I. 170. (Polanisia Chelidonii, DC, Prod. I, 242 ; Wight Ic, t, 319). 

Hap. Not unfrequent along the borders of the Prome road between 
Poungday and the Myitmakha choung. Fl. March, Apr. 

I do not feel quite sure whether this plant is really indigenous. As it 
seems restricted to the locality given above, it may well have been introduced 
by the Madras people employed in the construction of the Prome road. 

2. C. viscosa, L. sp. pl. 447; Roxb. Fl. Ind. III. 128; Hf. Ind, Fl, 
, 1.170. (Polanisia icosandra, WA. Prod, I, 22; Wight Ie. t. 2.). . 

Has. A weed all over Burma from Chittarcne and Ava down to 
Tepasserim, in cultivated lands, along river banks, in ——— places, ruined 


pagodas, ete, Fl, Fr. R. 5. 


Gynandropsis, DC. - 
1. G. pextapuynna, DC. Prod I. 238; Hf. Ind. F.1.171. (Cleome * 





X 

pentaphylla, L. sp.pl.; Roxb. Fl. Ind, IL 126; A. Gray, Gen. t. 78; J 
Bot. Mag, t. 4681). eS 
Har. <A weed all over Burma from Chittagong and Ava down to —* 


Tenasserim, in rubbishy places, etc., around villages, Fl, May, June; Fr, 
* June, July. 










Niebuhria, DC. 
1. N.? vantanrmis, (Capparis? variabilis, Wall. Cat. _ 7004 ; Hf. 
Ind. Fl. I. 180). | 
iit ie Has. Ava, in the Irrawaddi valley along the banks of * river be⸗ 
+ low Yenang, choung, and on the Segain hills. 
4 7 — . J ” — Capparis, I: ' | * Sew na 
| Conspectus of species. 2 Sid 
* Pedicels sees fom Soors te axils of the leaves in a line one abe 
. ); or rarely axillary 
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+ Ovary almost sessile, the gynophore being only § to 1 lin. long. 
Glabrous ; leaves large, chartaceous; pedicels 2—3 lin, = the upper flowers forming 
terminal racemes (by the reduction of leaves), oC. roydeiafolia, 
t ¢ Ovary ona long slender gynophore. 
~ All parts glabrous. 
Leaves ws in preceding, churtaceous, much veined with a callous point at the usually retuse 
apex, ... — * a * .C. micracantha~ 
Leaves actiminate, 
Unarmed; pedicels and sepals outside glabrous; stamens numerous, petals pilose, 
. C. membranifolia, 


Thorny ; pedicels glabrous; sepals woolly along the borders; stamens 8,  ... C. draticha, 
Unarmed or nearly so; sepals with tomentow margins, * » CL rminiog, 
K~ XK Young shoots and sepale rusty or © greyish tomentose or 
pubescent, 

Leaves chartuccous, ovate, green, while young tawny or rusty pilose beneath, flowers 
usually several together, * — _C. harrida, 
Leaves green, oboval, while young thinly — ‘pubescent, soon «quite glabrous onl 
coriaceous; petioles $-j in. long; flowers several, . C. crassifolia, 


Leaves glancous, rhomboid-ovate to rhomboid-lincar, acute, while young minutely greyish 
puberulous beneath; petioles only | to 4 im. long; berries verrucose; tlowers 
solitary, ok ..C. polymorpha, 

OO Gynophore and ovary — — 
All younger parts and leaves tomentose or pubescent; pedicels and sepals densely 
* tomentose, wes “ee -C, flavicans, 
* * Pedicels in umbels or — in the ‘axils of the leaves or on shortened 
axillary branchlets, sometimes collocted into terminal or lateral panicles. 
% Calyx and pedicels densely tomentose Ovary glabrous. 
All parts tomentose or shortly and — yellowish pubescent, the hairs not payillose ; 


peduncle naked, - * =, C. grande, 
Apparently as preceding, but upperside ‘of leaves papillon; “peduncle L-leaved at 
tip, a — eae .. C. orbiculata. 
Branches brown- —— ——— — 3-plinerved, sis -. C. trinervia. 


% X Calyx and pedicels glabrous. Berry 1-seevled. 
O Gynophore very short (in fruit not above } in.) ; umbels or corymb 
peduncled. 
Branchilets pubescent ; leaves thick corinceous, glaucous, retuse or blunt; umbels axillary, 
berries 1—2 seeded, — see F ..C. glauca, 
Glabrous ; leaves purplish beneath, acuminate ; — in —— ** berrie⸗ 
1 seeded, — — ..C. Haaveltiana, 
~ 00 Gynophore long and — 

+ Umbels or corymbs peduncled, 
Glabrous ; leaves green, retuse ; flowers 4 in, in diametor, the umbels arranged in terminal 
panicles ; berries several-seeded, ... or ane .. C. floribunda, 
Glabrous ; petiole puberulous; flowers 2 in. in diameter, one «.C. versicolor, 

«+ t¢ Umbels sossile or nearly so. 

Leaves green, retuse; corymbs usually terminal on the branchlets, many-flowered, 
os C, aepiaria, 
1G wionidaserta, DOL Prod. I. 247; Hf. Ind. Fi. 1. 179. (C. 


eatlove, Bl, Bydr. 68; Mig. Ti, Fi. Arch. Ind, I, 29. t. 16.) 
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Han, Pegu, Rangoon (R, Scott); Upper Tennsserim, Weingo valley, 
Moulmein (Wall, Fale.) 

2 CC. AEXuBAXIFOLIA, Kurz MS. 

Han. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of 
the Pegu Yomah and Martaban. Fl. Apr. May. 

3. C. viwexera, Hf, and Th. Ind. Fl. I, 179. 

Han. Tenasserim (teste Hf. and Th.). 

4. C. pisricia, Kurz MS. (C. oxryphylia, Wall Cat. 6997, non Miq.). 

Hav. Frequent in the swamp-forests and inundated localities of the 
Trrawaddi and Sittang alluvium and Martaban. Fl, Apr. May. 

5. C.norrma, L. f. Suppl 264; Wight Ic. t. 173; Grif. Not. 
Dicot. 579. t. GOS; Hf. Ind. Fl. 1. 178 pp. (C. Zeylanica, Roxb. Fl. Ind, 
II. 567.) 

Han. Frequent in mixed forests and savannals, but more especially 
in the dry forests of Prome and Pegu; also Martaban. Fl. Apr. May. 

G6. C. crassrronta, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng., 1873. 

Han. Frequent in the dry forests of Prome District. Fl. March, 

7. C. potymMorrna, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc, Beng., 1873. 

Has. Frequent in the dry and Eng forests of Prome district. FI. 
March ; Fr. Apr. May. 

8. C. pLavicans, Wall, Cat. 7003; Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bengal 
1870, G2; Hf. Ind. Pl. I. 180. 

Han. Ava, Irrawaddi valley at Yenangehoung and Segain (Wall.) Fr, 
Sept. 

: 9. C. cranprs, L. f. Mant. 263; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 176. (0. bisperma, 
Roxb. Fl. Ind. IJ. 568 teste Hf. Th.) var. 8. avnicans, the nerves beneath 
more prominent ; flowers only 4 to 4 in. in diameter (C. auricans, Kurz MS), 

Han. Frequent in the dry forests of the Prome District. Fl. Apr. 

The Burmese plant will most probably have to form a distinct species, 
if it should not turn out to be identical with the following, of which the 
deseription in Hook. Ind. Fl. is too imperfect for recognition, 

10. C. onnircunara, Wall. ap. Hf. Ind. Fl. I, 176. 

Han. Ava, Segain hills. 

11. C. rervervis, Hf. and Th. Ind, FI. 1. 175. 

Han. Tenasserim (Helf.); Tavoy (Parish). 

12, C. eravea, Wall. Cat. 7005; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 150. 
Has, Ava, common near pagodas at Pagha myo (Wall.). 





13. C. Hassevrtaxa, Mig. Il, FI. Arch, Ind. 1, 24, t, 13. (0 ambigua, * 


14. ©. rronmunpa, Wight Ill. I. 33. t. 
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Han, Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff). 

15. C. verstcoton, Griff, Not. Dicot. 577; Hf. Ind. Fl. I 175, 

Har. ‘Tenasserim, Mergui, in forests (Griff). FL Jan, 

I have not seen specimens, but it cannot be compared with © Salac- 
censis, Bl., which has small flowers, (ef. Miq. Ilustr. FL Arch. Ind. L. t. 
12). 

16. C. sertanta, L. sp. pl. 720; Roxb. Fl. Ind, II. 568; Jacquem. 
Voy. Ind. or, t. 22.; Hf, Ind. Fl, L. 177. 

Han, Common along the rocky coast of the Andamans; Pegu (teste 
Hf. and Th.). Fl May. 


Crateva, L. 


Conspectus of species. 


Flowers corymbose; fruits globular; large tree; ovary globular, «OC. Rorberghii. 
Flowers corymbose ; fruits ovoid-oblong ; ovary oblong, one .. C. narvala, 


. Flowers solitary, axillary; fruits oblong ; meagre shrub, ase + C. Aygrophila. 


1. C. Roxsuroutt, Br. in Denh. and Clapp. Trav. Append. 224; 
Hook. Icon, PL t. 178; Kurz in Trim. Journ. Bot., 1874, 195, t. 145, f. 
1—5. (Capparis trifoliata, Roxb, Fl. Ind, LL. 571.). 

Han. Not unfrequent in the dry forests of the Prome District ; Up- 
per Tenasserim. Fl, H. S.; Fr, Close of R. 5. 

2. C. Nanvana, Ham, in Linn, Trans, XV; Kurz in Trim. Journ. 
Bot., 1874, 195. 

Haz. ‘Tenasserim, Moulmein District. Fl Febr. March. 

3. C. myorormma, Kurz in Journ, As, Soc. Beng., 1872, 292 and in 
Trim. Journ. Bot., 1874, 196, t. 148, f. 6—7. 

Has. Not uncommon in the swamp forests of the Irrawaddi alluvium. 
Fl. (Deeb. or Nov. ?) ; Fr. C. 8. 


Roydsia, Roxb. 
Conspectus of species. 
Suby. 1. Bu-Roydsia, Styles 3, short, sessile, 
Scpals a line long, 4 of them free, the 2 others coherent, — s+ -» R. oltusifolin, 
Subg, 2. Alytostylis, Hf, Style long, terminated by 3 minute stigmas. Sepale liulate. 
blunt, wee Aas +e2 — éa8 — parcislora, 
1. R. orrustrotaa, Hf and Th. Ind. Fl. I. 180 and 409. F 
Has. Frequent in the swamp forests and along inundated river banks 
of the alluvial lands of the Irrawaddi and Sittang rivers ; also Tenasserim, 


Fl. March; Fr. May, June. 
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2. R. panvirrona, Griff. Not. Dicot. 578. t. G07. f. 1.; Hf. Ind. FI. 
Han, Ava, in woods near the serpentine mines at Hookum (Griff), 
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MOORING AC ERA. 
Moringa, Juss. 


l. M. rrervoosrerma, Gaertn. Fruct. II. 314. t. 147; Wight MM, 
1. t. 77; Miq. FL Ind. Bot. 1.350. (Myperanthera Moringa, Vil. Symb. 
I. 30: Griff. Not. Dicot. 572. t. GOO fF 1—2), 

Han. Cultivated in and around villages all over Burma and the adja- 
cent islands, Fl. Febr. March; Fr. H. 8. 

A most perplexing genus to systematists. It appears to me nearest 
allied to Violacee. 


VIOLACEA, 
Conspectus of genera, 


Trib. I. VIOLEX. Corolla irregular, the lower petal much larger. Herbs or peren- 
nials, 
1. Virora. Sepals produced at base. Lower petal sparred or saccate, 
2, Joxrpiem. Sepals not produced at base, Petals clawed, the lower one gibbous 
or saccate at base. 
Trib. I. ALSODEIEX. Corolla regular or nearly so, Shrubs or trees. 
3. Asope1a Petals 5, free, Connective produced beyond the anther. Capsule 
loculicidal. 


Withont stolons; stigma 3-lobed ; stipules entire, .., ay ... B. Patrinii. 
Stoloniferous ; stigma 2-lobed; stipules toothed, eke aan . M, diffusa, 
% % Stigma very oblique or quite lateral. | 

Stoloniferous ; stipules toothed or fimbriate, ne ... V. serpens, 

iL =¥s Pararn, DC. ———— aca — 
lifolia, L. sp. pl. p. P. Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 650; V. Walkerii, Wight Ml. L. 
42. t. 18). 
Han. Ava, Khakyen hills, Ponseo (J. Anderson). Fl. March. 
a. W. DIFFUSA, Ging in DC. ‘Prod. I. 298; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 183. 
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Jonidium, Vent. 
- 1. J. surrnvricosum, Ging in DC. Prod. I, 311; Wight Tl. t. 19 
and Te. t. 308; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 185. (Viola suffruticosa, L.; Roxb, FI. 
Ind. I. G49), 
Han. 1 have observed only a few sterile plants along a road in Ran- 
goon. 
Alsodoia, Thouars. 
. Conspectua of species. 
Subg. 1. Dioryctandra, Mask. Stamens exserted, anthers — in a cone. 
= Leaves small; capsules very «mall, almost sessile, ss A. Rosburgheu. 
Suig, 2, Aleodeia, Stamens included; anthers free. 
a % Ovary and style glabrous. 
. O Flowers in long racemes. 
Racemes and calyx puberulous, ... ae * A. longiracemoes, 
O © Flowers fascicled. 
Pedicels and calyx glabrous, - A. Bengalensis, 
% X Ovary and style —— *— or —— 
Leaves rather large, glabrous or nearly so, ou oes A. Griffith. 
Leaves pubescent ; capsule densely pubescent, * one «af, mollix, 


1. A. Roxncroent, Wall. Cat. 7159 ; Hf, Ind. Fl. 1.186. (Vareca 
heteroclita, Roxb, Fl. Ind, I. G48). 
Han. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans, Fl. 
May, June, 
2. A. Lonomacemosa, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1570, 63, (A. 
racemosa, Hf. ‘and Th. Ind, Fi. I. 186. non Mart.). 
Han, Rather frequent in the tropical forests of Martaban up to 1500 
{t, elevation. Fl. March, Apr.; Fr. May, June. 
8. A, Benoareysis, Wall. Act. Med. and Phys, Soc. Cale. VII, 224; 
Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 186. 
Has. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of 
the Pegu Yomah and Martaban, entering here also the drier hill forests up 
to 4000 ft. elevation; common on the Andamans, Fl, H. 8, 
4. A. Gurriritit, Hf. and Th. Ind. Fl. I. 187. 
Han. Ava, near the serpentine mines in the Hookum valley (Griff), 
— 5. A. mouos, Hf. and Th, Ind, Fl. L 188. 
a Han, Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff). 


* BIAXAINEM. 
— Conspectua of genera, 


Trib. I. BIXEE. Petals broad, twisted in bud, without a sale or basal appendage. 
x: Anthers opening by pores or short #lite. 

«4. Coemnosrenmwem. Capsule 3-valved, ——— Leaves 
ao 
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2. Birra. Capsule 2-valved, Seeds atrmight, glabrons, with a pulpy testa, Lenves ous 
sirople 
Trih. IT. FLACOURTIESX. Petals none, or if present only small, imbricate in the 
> bud, without «enles. Anthers opening by valves, 
* Petals present. 
%. Seconorma. Flowers bisexual. Petals dto 6. Stamens indofinite, 
* * Petals none. 
4 Fracovntia. Flowers usually dioecious. Ovary 2- to §-celled. 
5 Xyvvosma. Flowers divecious, Ovary I-velled, Seeds glabrous, 
Trib. U0. PANGIEX. Flowers divecious. Petals with an adnate scale or basal 
appendage. 
® Calyx at first entire, afterwards splitting variously. 3 
G. Grsocanpia, Calyx cup-shaped. Stamens numerous, free. Styles 3 with cor- 
date stigmas. 
7. Ryvanta. Calyx globose, rupturing into 3 to 4 deciduous segments, Stamens * 
4 or 5, anited in a tabular column. 
K X% Sepals distinct already in bud, much imbricated. 
8 Hypxocarrvs, Sepals 4or5. Petals 5—9. Stamens 5 or indefinite, 
Cochlospermum, Kth. 
1. C. Gossyrimum, DC. Prod. I. 527; Wight Ill. Ind. Bot, Suppl. 
2G. t. 18; Hf. Ind, Bot. 1.190. (Bombax gossypium, L.; Roxb. FL. Ind, 
ILI, 169. * 
Ha». In the dry forests on the hills opposite Prome. Fl. March, * 
Bixa, L. 


#1. B. Onewnana, L. sp. pl. 730; Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 581; Wight Il. 
J. t. 17; Bot. Mag. t. 1456; Griff. Not. Dicot. 610; Hf. Ind. Fl, I. 190. 

Han. Frequently cultivated in and around villages all over Burma, and 
occasionally seen half wild along the courses of mountain streams in the _ - 
Pegu Yomah.— Fl. RS ; Fr. CS. 


Scolopia, Schreb. 
1. 8. Roxnuncnm, Clos in Ann. d. sc. nat. ser. 4. VIII. 250 excl. 
syn. ; Hf. Ind. Fl. 1.190. (Ludia spinosa, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 507.) 
Has. Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff. Helf. 211.) 
Roxburgh’s plant is described as having lucid leaves, but his figure as 
well as the plant cultivated in the HBC. have them opaque when dried. 


Flacourtia, Comm. 





_ Conspectus of species. | 
© Stigma simple, subulaté (not thickened at apex). | i 
- Berries the size of a pepper-kernel; pyrenes smooth, convex on back, —...#. Sumatrana, 2 
J Style⸗ short or almost wanting, thickened and truncate at the apex or more — =a 
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Branchlets and lcaves glubrous or nearly so, armed with «pines; flowers dioecious, 
«2. cataphracta, 
As preceding bat not armed ; flowers hermaphrodite, oD, perme, 
OO Pyrenes obovoid-t-angular with rounded back. 
% Leaves acuminate, 


Branchlets and leaves tawny-pubeseent, ., - F mollis, 
% % Leaves blunt or nearly so, ection the def ani 

Leaves corinceous, 3 to 5 in. long, +n * * A sapida, 

Leaves wmuall (1—1) in, long), membranous, 

Armed with numerous hong epines, — — ... aepiaria. 

Unarned, or only with a fow short —— spines, 7 . B. rotuadifolia. 


1. F. Sustarrana, Planch. ap. Hf Ind, FI. t 192. 

Han. ‘Tenasserim (Helf, 203-5). 

N. B. Ludia foetida, Roxb., doubtfully referred by Hf. to this species, is 
Homalium foetidum, Bth, 

9, F. cavarimactra, Roxb, Corom, Pl. III. t. 222 and Fl. Ind. III. 
834; Hf. Ind. FI). L. 193. 

Has. Frequent in the upper mixed forests of the Pegu Yomah and 
Martaban, Fl. Jan. Febr.; Fr. May. 

3. F. renews, Roxb. Corom, Pl. ILI. 16 t. 222 and FI. Ind, II, 
833 ; Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 192. 

Has. Martaban, along the bank of the Toukyeghat river a the 7- 
Pagodas. Fr. May. 

4. F. swoucis, Hf and Th. Ind. I. 192. 

Han. Tenasserim (Heif. 215; Griff). 

&. oh sAPIDA, Roxb. Corom..P. I. t. GD and FI. me Ill, 895; WA. 
Prod. I, 2 

vin a. GESUTNA, young shoots and leaves — and the inflores- 
eences more or less greyish tomentose ; stigmas in fruit remote, 

Var. B. runernvLs, leaves apd young shoots glabrous; inflorescence 
puberulous ; stigmas star-like cohering, sessile, 

Var, y. GLAbERRIMA, all parts quite glabrous, stigmas only cohering 
during flowering. 

Has. Var, a. Ava (Griff); var. 8. and y common in the dry and 
Eng forests of the Prome District. F). Febr. March; Fr. Apr. May. 

6. F.sepiania, Roxb. Corom, Pl. I. t. 68 and Fl. Ind. IIL. 835 ; 
Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 194. (F. — Roxb. Fl. Ind. III. 835 teste Hf. and 
Th.). 

Hav. Chittagong. - 

7. F. norusprro.ti, Clos in Ann. se. nat. Bot. ser, 4. VILL. 298. 

Han, Rather frequent in the coast jungles of the Andamans, FI, 
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Gynocardia, R. Br. 
1. G. oporata, Roxb. Corom,. PL. III. 95. t. 299; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 
195. (Choulmoogra odorata, Roxb. Fl. Ind. LILI. 836). 
Han. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Martoban hills, 
up to 3000 ft. elevation; also Chittagong (accord. Hf. and Th. also 
Rangoon and Tenasserim). Fr. March, 


Ryparia, Bl. 
1, R. cxsta, Bl. Fl. Jay. Praef. 8; Mig. Fl. Ind, Bot, I-2. 361; 
Kurz in Trim, Journ. Bot., 1873, 233. 
Han. In the — forests of South Andaman. 


Hydnocarpus Gertn. 

Conspectus of species. 
Sepals 4; petals and staminods 9—5 each, the latter free or — fT. heterophyltlas. 
Sepals 6; petals and staminods 5 ench, es AT, castanens, 

1. H, Hereroruriies, Bl. Rumph. iv. 22. t. ‘178. B. L. (Turae- 
togenos Blumei, Hassk. Retz. I. 127; Miq. Fl, Ind. Bat. I/2. 110). 

Han. Very frequent in the tropical forests of Martaban, less so along 
the eastern and southern slopes of the Pegu Yomah ; also Tenasserim. FI. 
Apr. ; Fr.-Febr. March 

The number of sepals appears constant, but that ofstamens, petals, and 
scales varies exceedingly ; the last are found free and more or less connate 
in flowers from the same tree. 

9, H. casraxevs, Hf. and Th. Ind. FI. I. 197, 

Hav. King’s Island, by the sides of torrents, (Andamans according to 
Hf. and Th. but more probably Mergui Archipelago where such an island 
exists). 


PITTOSPORE. 
Pittosporum, Banks. 
1. P. renrvoreum, Ait. Hort. Kew, ed. 2. IT. 27; Bot. Mag. t. 
2074; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 199. | 
Has, ‘Tenasserim, Moulmein. = 


POLYGALEE. . 
Conspectus of genera. 





Trib. I. POLYGALES. Seeds albuminous. Rots inset 0 Jy. sed Ste a gee 





- "> + or se 





7 
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a 3. Srewnrpaca, EFtamens @, anited; fruit an l-celled indeliecent <amara- 
Teh. LL NANTHOPUYLLEAD. Albumen none, Petals and stamens free Fruit 
" globular, indebiseent, 
& Xanxruorvurtium, Petals 5. — 8. Ovary almost l-colled, with several 
OViles, 
Polygala, L. 


Conspectus af species. 
Suby. 1. Blepharidian, The 2 inner sepals (wings) persistent, petaloid or herbaceous. 
® Wings herlacoous or green, sepal-like, not or witha narrow hyaline 
margin, acute or acuminate, 
Erect, stout, 1 to 2 ft. high; bracts fallen before flowering. Flowers mall, white with 
purple tips; capsule ciliate, + J. glomerata, 
Smull, a fow in, high; flowers and tracte as in — 3 — ——— not ciliate, 
dL”, lelephioides, 
Small; flowers yellow or orange-yellow with dall orange tips; bracts poreiatent during 
flowering, J", Chinensiz. 
ee Wings petal-like and — J— blunt anil — — * 
O Stems terete, 
Wings about a lin. long, usually puberulous; capsules oblong, puberulous, not margined, 
- #. erioplera, 
Wings about 3 lin. long, puberulous; — almost orbicular — — ciliate 
dee one . &. eretatlaricides, 
0 © Stems — angler. 
Erect, glabrous; leaves linear; flowers mall, in terminal and lateral racemes, P. leptatea, 
Suig, 2. Semeiocardium, Zoll, Calyx deciduous after flowering. Keel not crested. Seeds 
albuminous. Flowers small. 





Capsules not nerved, alinost rotandate, not winged, os - P. glaucescens, 
Capsules strongly nerved, oblong, the membranous borders produced —— at the 
summit, * ... eardiocarpa. 


q Subg. 3. Chameburus, Tournef. Calyx — Keel Be Albumen nowe, 
4 Flowers rather large, Perennials or shrabs, 


* Flowers pale-lilac ; keel-crest 2-lobed, the lobes entire, _ &, wemenora, 

i Flowers pale-lilac ; keel-crest 2-lobed, the lobes many-cleft : —— — atro- 
F phiole minute, .. J”. Kareasinns, 
a.@ Flowers yellow ; — 2lobed, the lobes — 7 —— —— 3 strophiole 
very large, — — .f*. arillata, 


| a. P. ovomrnara, Lour. Fl. Coch. IL. 518 ; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bot, I/2. 
™ #125; Hf. Ind. Fi. I. 206. 
re ‘Has. Frequent in deserted hill-toungyas and pastures of the Martaban 
a hills, up to 4000 ft. elevation. Fl. Febr, March ; Fr. March. 
a 2. P. reLermores, Willd. sp. pl. ILL. 876; Hf. Ind. Fi. I. 205. 
- Hap. Rare in the Eng forests of the western slopes of the Pegu Yoma 
as for instance about Myodweng. Fl. Jan. =e 
- Hardly more than a stunted variety of the former, 
vy 3. P. Cuvvensts, L. sp. pl. 989; DC. Prod. 1. 331 ; Hf. Ind. FL I. ai 
— 204. (2. arcenig, Will. 9p. pl IM. S76; ox Fl, Ind. 111, 215). a 
— 
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Has. Pegu (teste Bennet). FI. R. S. . 
4. P. Eniorrera, DC. Prod. Il. 326; Deless. Ic. sel. IIT. t. 15; He. 
Ind. Fl. I. 203. 
Han. Apparently frequent in Ava (Yenangchoung, Paghan, Melloon, 
ete.); Prome hills. Fl, Fr. Sept. Decb. 
5. P. crotatantorpes, Ham, in Don, Prod. Nep. 199; Wall. Pl. As, 
rar. II. t. 185; Royle Lil. Him. Pl. t. 19, fig. ¢.; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 201. 
Han. Rather frequent in the Eng and dry forests of the Prome 
district. Fl. Fr. March. . 
6. P. rerratea, DC. Prod. IL. 325; Bth. Fl. Austr. I. 139; Hf. Ind. 
Fl. I. 202. (P. sp. 1 and 2, Griff. Not. Dicot. 536-537. t. 597). ‘ 
Han. Not unfrequent in the open, especially the Eng forests of s 
Pegu, Prome, and Ava. Fl. Nov. Decb. Ss 
7. FP. Guavcescens, Wall. Cat. 4182; Walp. Rep. I. 234. (P. 
Jurcata, Royle Ill, Him, Pl. 76. t. 19, fig. B.; Semetocardium glaucescena, 
Hassk, in Miq. Ann, Lugd. Bat, I, 151; 2. triphylla B. glaucescens, Bennet 
in Hf. Ind, Fl. I, 201). 
Haz. Ava, Meaong and Taong dong; Prome District; Tenasserim, 
Attaran. Fl. Fr. July—Sept. 
8 P. carprocarra. Kurz in Journ, As. Soc. Beng. 1872, 293, 
Has. Tenasserim, Wakabin (Rev. C. Parish No. 307). Fl. Octob. “7 
9. P. kanenstum, Kurz in Journ. As, Soc. Beng. 1872, 292. 
Has. Frequent in the drier hill-forests of the Martaban hills at 4000 
to GOOO ft. elevation. Fl. Fr. March. 
10. P. anrescata, Ham, in Don. Prod. Nep. 199; Wall, Pl. As. rar. , 4 
I. t. 100; Griff. Not Dicot. 5352 ; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 200). * 
Has. Ava (teste Bennet). 
Salomonia, Lour. | 
Conspectus of species. wf 
Subg. 1. Salomonia, DC. Stems leafy ; not parasitic, 


O Leaves on short petioles, cordate or ovate. : 
Glabrous; leaves acute; capsules crested, * ,.. 8. Cantonionsis. 


Blunt leaves and stems along the wings fringed ; — . longiciliata, A 
Glabrous ; leaves acute ; capsules minute, not crested, — — D edentula, ee 5 
O O Leaves sessile. | 


Glabrous or nearly #0, leaves oblong to oblong-lanceolate, — .,. 8, — 
—— — —— Bl. pacer oa — — picts nd ried. 






* gal, 187 3, 202; 
\. Soe. Beng ——— 
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| bo Han. Sporadic in the Eng forests along the western slopes of the 
| Pegu Yornah, for inst, between Pansuay and Myodweng. FI. Fr. Decbr, Jan. 
3. S. ontonaiponta, DC. Prod. I. 334; Deless, Ic. sel. ITT, t. 19; Af. 
; Ind. Fl. I. 207. (8S. obovata, Wight IIL I. t. 22.; S. angulata, Griff, Not. 
Dicot, 539. t. 585. A, f. 16 ?), 
? Han, Tenasserim, Tavoy (Wall), 
4, 3S, cyLinpnica, (2pirhizanthes cylindrica, Bl, Recensb Flor. 1825. 
134; Miq. Fl. Ind, Bat. 1/2, 128 t. 15; S. aphylla, Griff. in Lion. Trans, 
AIX. 342; HE, Ind, Fl. I. 207; 8. parasitica, Griff. Not. Dicot. 538. t. 598. 
f. 5). 
~~ Han, Tenasserim, on bamboo-trunks between decayed wood rather 
=~ frequent about Mergui, Palar. (Griff). Fl Octob, 


Securidaca, L. 

I, 5S. ryappenpicunata, Hassk in Pl. Jav. rar. 295, (S. Tavoyana, 
Wall. Cat. 4196, nomen nudum; Hf, Ind. FI. I. 208, S. seandens Ham. in 
Wall, Cat, 4195, non Jacq. S. paniculata, Roxb, Fl, Ind, ILI, 219, non 
Lamk), 

Han, Chittagong; Arracan (Capt. Maregrave) ; Tenasserim, Tavoy 
(Wall). Fl. Aug. 


Xanthophyllum, Roxb. 
Conspectus of species, 


‘ * Ovary sessile (i, ¢, the stalk not exserted from the annular disk). 
O Panicle remotely supra-axillary (and terminal), 
Leaves glancous and rather opaque beneath ; panicles diffuse, glabrous; calyx and slender 
palicels glabrous; ovary minutely pubescent, the stigma broadly 2-lobed,....X0 virems, 
0 O Panicles or racemes truly axillary (and terminal). 
X Ovary and style villous. (Leaves glauceseent beneath). 
Panicles tawny puberulous; pedicels thick, 14-2 lin. long, puberulous, ....X. eglandwlowwm. 
Racomes slender, in lax tomentose panicles; pedicelsslender,  ,,, ena, glaucum, 
XX Ovary glabrous, the style slender pubescent, 
Paniclo diffuse, greyish velvety ; fruit — 3 leaves glossy, drying yellowish like 


Symplocos, soe one dk, flavercens. 

* * Ovary shortly. stalked. 
Leaves rather large; racemes simple or in short robust axillary panicles, greyish velvety ; 
ovary glabrous with «a very thick villous style, =... — A affine, 


1. X. vinens, Roxb, Corom. Pl, III. t. 284 and Fi. Ind. II. 221. 
Han. Not unfrequent in the evergreen tropical forests of the Pegu 
Yomah and Martaban, up to 3000 ft. elevation, Fl, Febr. March. 
2, X. ruavescens, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 222, (X. paniculatum, Mig. 
Suppl Fl. Sum, I, 393). 
— Hap, Frequent in the swamp-forests of Martaban > Tenasserim, 
iy ae — — down to Tavoy ; also —— Fl. Febr. ho A ; Fr. May, 
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Æ flavescens as revised in Hf. Ind, Fl. is a mixture of species, but it 
is impossible to clear up the synonymy so long as the numbers.of distribut- 
ed collections are not given. No one would wish the numbers of all collec. 
tions extant or references to common and well-known species, but in the 
ease of new or ermtical species such might reasonably be looked for. 
AX. angustifolium, Wight Ill. 50 t. 23, with simple or almost simple 
subaxillary racemes and a villous stalked ovary, is certainly not identical 
with Roxburgh's plant; besides, it is a small tree or rather shrub, while 
the latter is a timber-tree. 

3. X. EGLANDULOSUM, Griff. Not. Dicot. 537 t. 598 f.4. (X. Griff- 
thi, Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 210.) | 

Han. Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff.; Helf). 

The leaves are described as very coriaceous just as those of X. insignis 
(to which I doubtfully refer Maingay’s plant No, 348 distributed as Carapa 
sp.) ; if this be really so, I fear that I have not seen the true species, for in 
my specimens they are hardly more coriaceous than those of A. flavescens. 
The Andaman specimens in leaf only, wrongly named by me X. glaucum, 
would probably come here or be referable to X. virens. 

4. X. Guavcom, Wall. Cat. 4199; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 209. 

Has. Common in the swamp-forests and around inundated jungle- 
ewamps of the alluvial plains and base of hills of Pegu and Martaban ; also 
Tenasserim. FJ. March, Apr. 

5. X. arrime, Bennet in Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 209, vix Korth. 

Han. Tenasserim, Mergui. 

Wall. Cat, 4198 is cited for this species, but the specimens B from 
Tenasserim as far as seen by me have a sessile ovary and are referred by me 
to X. flavescens, while A. from Penang is here understood to be the above 
plant. 

CARYOPHYLLEZ. 
: Conspectus of genera. 


Trib. I SILENE®. Calyx gamosepalous, 4- to 6-lobed. Petals and stamens hypogy- 
nous, often raised on a stalk-like torus. Styles distinct from the base. Stipules none. 
1. Gyrsormma. Calyx tarbinate-tubular or bell-shaped, broadly and almost 

wingedly S-nerved. Capsule deeply 4-valved. Styles usually 2. 

Trib. IT. ALSINEA. Sepals free. Stamens inserted on an annular disk, rarely perigy- 
nous. Styles free. 


2, Buracuystemmsa Petals entire. Capsules » depressed, 1-seeded. — 


Stipules none. 
Trib. III. POLY CARPER, Sepals free. ‘Stamens inserted on an annular disk. — 
united Stipules scarions. * J — * 
3. Durmanta. Petals lobed. Sepals not keeled, — — 

_ Porycanron, Scpals keeled, Petals entire. § 





6. Porxcanrma. —— ——— — noel RET 








Gypsophila, L. 
1. G, Vaceanta, Smith in Sibth, F). Gree. t. 380; WA. Prod. T. 42. 
(Saponaria Viecenria, L. ap. pl. 583; Bot, Mag. t, 2200 Hf, Ind. Fl, I. 217; 


= Saponarvia perfiliata, Roxb. Fl, Ind. LL. 445.) 
Han, - South Andaman, in a cultivated field near Aberdeen, introduced. 
S Fl, May. 

- 

© 


Brachystemma, Don. 


I. B. caryersum, Don Prod. Nep. 646; Fenzl. Atakt, t. 16+ HE. 
Ind. FI. I. 937. 





Han, Ava, Khakyen hills, near Pouline (J. Anderson). Fl, March, 


⸗ Drymaria, Willd. 
— 1. D. conpata, Willd, ap. oom, and Schult. syst. veg. V. 406; Hf. 
ms 4 Ind. Fl. 1, 244. (Cerastinm cordifolium, Roxb. Fl. Ind. If 458). 


- a - Han. Rather frequent in hill-toungyas and betel-not gardens of 
| Martaban, at 2000 to 5000 ftoclevation ; also Ava, Bhamo. Fl. Febr. March. 


Polycarpon, L. 
| 1. P. Leriurmeres, Bth. and Hf. Gen. Pl. T. 153 ; Hf. Ind. FL 1. 245. 
Be | (Pharnaceum depressum, L. Mant. 664 ; Loflingia Indica, Netz. Obs. 48 ; 


Roxb, Fl. Ind. 1. 165), 


Hau. Very frequent in agrarian lands, banks of rivers, ete., of Pega 
and Martaban ; also Tenasserim, Chittagong and Arracan. Fl, May, June. 


Polycarpmwa, Lour- 
1. P. conymnosa, Lamk. Ill, No. 2798; Wight Te. t. 712 and Tl. IT. 
t. 110; Hf. Ind, Fl 1. 245. (Celestia corymbosa, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 681; 
BP. marginata, Prs\, Bot. Bemerk. 141; Walp. Ann, I. $3), 


J Han, Ava, on limestone near Segain and Pagha myo; Prome; 
& —‘ Tenasserim, Moulmein. FI. Dec. Jau. 

7 : PORTULACACE®. 

; Conspectus of genera, 

a A, Powrenaca, Ovary half-inferior, with the petals and stamens perigy nous. 

| 2. Tauixum. Ovary free. Sepals usually deciduous, Seeds caruncled. 
. 
? Portulaca, L. 

>: Conspectus of species. 
ints glabrous; flowers clustered by # to 5, 


oer 0. oferacer, 
| * * sak | oss bre C. quad rifide. 
A. P. onxmacta, L. sp. pl. 688 ; Roxb. Fl Ind. IL, 469; Hf. Ind. FI," 
1.246; Sith. Fl, Grwe, 457; DC. Pl. grass, t. 123 ; Gray Gen. t. 99, 
3 a | —_, ele eget ee. a is 

7 ss — J ja * RB alo L . . 
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Han, Common all over Burma in cultivated lands, waste places, on 
rouds, etc. Fl. wx. 
2. VP. gvuapnrrrrma, L, Mant. 78; Roxb. Fl. Ind. IT. 464; Wight Il. 
I]. t. 102; Hf. Ind. Fl, I. 247. (C. meridiana, L Suppl. 248; Roxb. 1. ¢. 
403). 
Har. Pegu, in waste places, on roads, ete.; Ava, Fl. O. & R. 8. 
Talinum, Adans. 
1. T. cunerroriem, Willd. sp. pl. Il. 864; Roxb. Fl. Ind, LI. 465 ; 
Hf, Ind. Fl. 1. 247. 
Has. Ava, on the Pagodas at Pacha myo (Wall, 6846), 
| TAMARISCIN EE. 
Tamarix, L. 
Conspectus of species. 


Leaves appressed to the terete almost simple branchlets and branches; flowers sessile, 
rose-coloured, iu dense short spikes, _.. 1 divica, 
Leaves somewhat «spreading on the very short thin ‘ana —— branchlets ; flowers 
pedicelled, white, in loose slender terminal or variously lateral racemes, ... 7. gallica. 
1. T. prorca, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 101; Griff. Not. Dicot, 465, t. 577. 
f. 2.; Hf. Ind. Fi. I, 249. 
Has. Ava, in the hills opposite Pagha Myo. Fl. C. S.; Fr. R.S. 
2. T. Ganiica, L. sp. pl. 386; Wight Dl. t. 24 f. 1.; Hf Ind, FL 
I. 248. (2. Indica, Willd. in Act. Not. Cur. Berol, IV, 214; Roxb, Fl, Ind. 


II. 100). 
Haw. Rather frequent im the tidal savannahs and tidal forests of 
Lower Pegu. Fl. R. S.; Fr. C.S. . 


ELATINEXE, 
Conspectus af genera, 
Trib. I BERGIEA. Ovary-cells with several ovules, Albumen none. Perianth 
complete, Fruit a capsule, 
1. Breotsa, Sepals acute. Flowers usually 6-merous. Capsule almost crustaccous, 
or septifragal. 
Trib. It. HIPPURIDES, (incl. Callitrichee 1), Ovary-colls with « solitary ovule. 

Perianth complete orincomplete, Seeds albuminous. Fruit a drupe. 

2, Myxiornyiium, Calyx truncate or 4-toothed. Petals 2—4 or none, Stamens 
2—3. Ovary deeply 2- or 4-sulcate; stigmas 2 or 4, blunt or feathery. Drape separab 
into 2 or 4 nut-like carpels. 

Tri. LT. CERATOPHYLLE. Flowers unisexual. Perianth 12-phyllous, Ovary” 
l-celled, with a solitary ovale. Fruit a nut. 

3. CrRATorHyLiuM. Stamens several, pate 2. Fruit a nut. 





Fr 


Conspectus oa species. 
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1, B. venricrepara, Willd. sp. pl. IL. 770; Roxb, Fl. Ind, IT. 456; 
Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 252. (2. — Roxb Corom, Pl. If, t, 142), 

Han. Ava (Wall); Pegu, Rangoon. Fi. R.8.; Fr. C. 8. 

2. B. ammanxrorpes, Roxb. Fl, Ind, If. 457; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 251. 
(Llatine ammannioides, WA. Prod, I, 41; Wight Ll. t. 25, A. and Suppl. 
48. t. 28.). 

Han, Frequent all over Pegu in rice-fields, along river-banks, ete. ; 
Tenasserim, Tavoy (Wall.). Fl. R.S.; Fr. C8 


Myriophyllum, L. 
Conspectus of species. 
Carpels almost smooth, about 4 lin, long, only at base connate, the back obtuse, 
AL tetrandram. 
Carpols tubercled and muricate, sometimes almost ochinate, — connate, about a line 
long, the back sharply angled, wes * . M. taberculatum, 
1. M. Terraxprom, Roxb. Fl, Ind. I. 451; DC. Prod. III. 60; W. 
A. Prod. I. 339; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. I. 634; Griif. Not. Dicot. 686. t. 
Git. f. 5. 
Han. Frequent in swamps and stagnant waters of the alluvial lands 
of Pegu; Chittagong, in ponds, FI. Fr. Oct. to Jan. 
2. M. tupercutatum, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I 471; DC, Prod. IIL. 69 ; 
Miy. Fl. Ind. I, 635. (AL. Indicum, Griff. Not. Dicot. 687.) 
Han. Chittagong, in ponds. Fl. Fr, Oct.—Dech. 


: Ceratophyllum, L. 
1. C. pemersum, L. sp. pl. 1409; DC. Prod. III. 73; Bth. Fl. 
Austr. IT. 491, 
Var. a. DEMEnsuM, (C. demeraum, L, 1, ¢ ), nuts emooth. 
Var. 8. Tunercutatum, (C. tuberculatum; Cham. in Linnma IV, 


«608 t. 5. f. 6. d.; WA. Prod. 1.809; Mig. FI. Ind. Bat. I. 799; Wight 


le. t. 1948. f. 3.; ©. werticillatum, Roxb, Fl, Ind. LIT. 624). 
Han. Only var, 8. not uncommon in ponds and stagnant waters of 
Chittagong ; also in choungs and lakes of Pegu. Fr. Decb. Jan. 


HYPERICINE. 
 Conspectus of genera. 
Trit. I, HY PERICEX. Capsules dehiscing septicidally. Seeds not winged. 
1. Hyrenrcoum. Flowers 5-merous. Herbs or shrubs. 
TE, CRATONYLER. Capeules dehiscing loculicidally or sometimes both locu- 
licidally and septicidally. Seeds winged. 
2 ‘CHATOXYLON, Flowers S«merous. Stamens 3-adelphous. Ovules 4 or more to 
- the cell, ‘ é 
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Hypericum, L 
Conspectua of apectra, 


* Shruobe with fare fowers Ovary Geoelleal Capeules 5. valwodd. 


Steuss terete or nearly ao; styles O, free, shorter than the owury, Ih, Levohenaellii, 
© * Herbs with smuall hewers Ovary S-collecl, — —V — 

Stem terete; «epals glandular-ciliate, * AT. eladeoides. 
©2822 Werte Ovary l-colled, Viewers sual, 

Stems teangular; sepals entire, one oes on dT, Japoniowm, 


1 HH. Leseurexavcri, Chois in DC. Prod. L 542; Deless. Leon, 
Select. IIL. 17. t. 27. CHL. trifforum, BL. Bydr. 142; 22. oblongifolium, 
Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 4919; M. Lookerianum, WA, Prod. 1. 99; Wight Je. 
t. 949: HE. Ind. Fl. 1. 254). 

Tian. Martaban, on and near the top of Nattoung, along the borders 
of the «taunted hill forests, at TOO0-T200 ft. clevation. Fr. March. 

2. H. eLoprorpes, Chois in DC, Prod. 1. $51; Hf Ind. FL I. 255. 
(H. ap. Griff, Not. Dieot. 569. t GOS. f 1.) 

Haw, Ava, (Griff) Khakyen hills, Ponsee (J. Anderson). Fl, Aug. 
and Mareh. 

3. HH. Javesicom, Thbg. Fl. Jap. 195. t. 31; Royle Il, Him. PI. 

t. 24. 2; HE Ind. FL L. 256. 

Hae. Ava, Khakyen hille (J. Anderson) ; Martaban, Yoonzeleen, at 

2500 ft. clevation (Brandis); Tenaseerim (Helf, 837). Fl. March, ~ 


Cratoxylon, BL * 
Conepectua of apecica. | ; 
Sehe. 1. Trideemis, Spach Petals furninherk at base with a scale, 
All parts glabrous, 8 ua — - ©, formoxnm, 
Leaves beneath, pedicels and sepals pubescent, — ... si ', proaylorwm. 


Selg. 2 Ascistrolobes, Spach. Petals without a baeal scale. 
* Flowers in asillery poor cymes or solitary, 
Leaves thin chartaceous, acute or blunt; hypegynous glands present or absent, 


— * 
* © Plowers in terminal panicles. 
Lee naring, wily ahat mgt pl ot carters Caeritom 
Leaves more or lew oborate-oblong, coriaceous, 
x C. vouwosvat, th, and HE Gen. Ph i: "106; He. ee Fi. — 
258. - wth. in Verh. Nat Gesch. Bot. 179, t. 37.) 





— 2 serecaten, Keres — ——————— 
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Dyer has changed my name into “ prusifoliom,” which was a calemi 
lapaus on the part of Wallich who autographically corrected it on the label 
Of the plant in H. H. ©, inte *pruaiflora,” « name at onee more suggestive 
and appropriate, for the full-grown leaves are all but ranwe-like. 

&. ©. rorvasticsm, Korth, Verh, Nat, Geseh, Bot, 175, t. 36; Migq, 
Fi. Ind. Bot. 1/2. 516; Hf. Ind. FL I. 257 

Var. o. OeruENeM, (vara, and £. Dyer in Hf. Ind. FLL oc.) bypo- 
gyno glands present. 

Var. 2. causecum (CL carneum, Kurz in Peeu Report ; Aacietrolobus 
carneus, Wall, ap. Voigt Hort, Cale. 89) hypogynous glands entirely 
absent. 

Han, Var, 8. Rather frequent in the hill Eng and drier upper mix- 
ed forests of Martaban, up to 3000 ft. elevation; also Tenasserian (Helf. 
843); var, a. in Tenasserim and the Andamans, Fl, March, Apr. Fr. 
C. 8. . - . 

The varieties of this species require re-examination, I believe there 


are at least two species, the one a tree, the other a shrub, 


4. C. nenuyouium, Kurz in Journ. As, Soc, Heng. 1572. 203; HE 
Ind, FP. I. 257. ait 
Han. Common if the dry and drier upper mixed forests of Frome 


and Pegu; also in Martaban and Tenasserim ; Chittagong. Fr. C. 8. 


5. C. anpongescens, Bl. Mus. Bot. Il. 17, Hf. Ind, FL I. 258, 
_ (Hypericum arborescens, Vhl. Symb. LL. 86. t. 44; C. cancatum, Mig. FL 
Ind. Bot, 1/2. 517 ?) 

Han. Tenasserim, Moulmein (Lobb). 


GUITIFER. 


Conspectua of genera, 
Trib. I GARCINIER, Stigma «miley of on « very shortand thick styl peltate or 
raliately-lobed. Seeds often arillate. 
A.) Ganctxta. Flowers 4 or Generous, Sepals often decusste. Stamens united 
— into a fleshy mass or into bundles, or free. 
2 Ocnnocanrve, Calyx closed in bud, bursting into 2 valves. 


Trib, I. CALOPHYLLE. Style elongate, the stigma peltate or ticleft, Seeds 


without arillas, 
%. CaALoruyticm. Ovary 1-celled, with a solitary ovale; stale einai: th, yatta 


a Karna. Ovary 1-colled, with 4 ovules ; siylé single, with u 4-cleft stigma. 
6. Musva. Muswa. Ovary 2-celled, with 2 ovules in esel cell; style single with a peltate 


Garcinia, L. 
— — 
paren Le eon teem + 


“> 
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* Authors oblong or ovate, ope ning by longitudinal slits or pares. 
* Stamens of malo flowers in 4 bundles under the rudime utary ovary, 


Berries 4- to 10-celled, the stigma rulinting-lobed, «mouth or 
nearly #0, 


Female flowers with staminods round the ovary; berries on a short peduncle; stigma 


raliately-lohel and adnate, | .«.G. Moasgostang, 
Foussle flowers without staminads; berries sessile ; ; stigma levee. peltato, slightly lobed, 
sessile, sai ses sae -« G cornea. 
Flowers on rather long pedicels, ucarly 2 in, in Hemators stigma: in male flowers large, 
peltate, cutire, ove «« @, speciona, 


se Stamens 1 m 4 polyandrous bundles’ inn 5 round the rudinmen- 
tary ovary; stigma peltate, discoid, more or leas rough from 
Wrtkles or radiating veins. Ovary 2-celled, 
Pislanecle rather long, bearing 2 or rarely L leafy bract, ee . G. anomata, 
Peduncly short or wanting, without bracts, ae * G. Mergquensia. 
* ¢ * Anthers almost sessile on a column or 4-sided fleshy mass seldom 
dividing into 4 somewhat distinet lobes. Stamens in female flow- 
ers in a single complete or interrupted ring. Stismas tubercled 
or tubercled-wrinkled. Ovary 4—12-celled, 
O Stigma in fruit raised on a short thick style. 


Berry convex at top, the style not on a separate nipple, —_ -- G. cord, 

Berry terminated by a nipple-shaped protuberance, ... ee «GO, Kydia, 
© O Stigma in fruit quite sessile,  - 

Leaves acuminate or cuspidate, leathery ; flowers sessile, —... G, lanceafolia, 


Leaves blunt, succulent when dry thin herbaceous; flowers pedicelled, ... G. succifolia. 
* * Anthers peltate, opening by a circular slit, 
Leaves large, coriaceous; female flowers almost sessile, the stigma small, verrucose 


eae one sas ous .. &. elliptica. 
Suhg. 2. Xanthochymus, Raab: Flowers 5-merous. 
Pedicels about an in. long; flowers expanded, ove iG, Xanthochymue, 
Pedicels 3 to 4 lin. long; flowers almost closed, doubly smaller, ... ... G. duleis. 


“1. G. Mancosrawna, L. sp. pl. 635; Roxb. Fl. Ind, II. 618 ; Hook. 
Bot. Mag. t. 4847: Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 260, 

Has. Only cultivated, Tenasserim. Fr. May, June. 

2. G. specrosa, Wall. Pl. As. rar, II]. t. 258; Hf. Ind, Fl, I. 260. 

Has. Frequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans; also Tenas- 
serim, Moulmein district. Fl. Febr. Apr. 

‘Wallich’s figure above cited very much resembles G. cornea. My 


plants resemble in foliage much more G. Mangostana, from which they are 


ener — by the entire but not lobed stigma of the male — 


a 


: analysed flower | the plate. 
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a southern slopes of the Pegu Yomah above Rangoon ; also Tenasserim. 

Fr. Bogin of R. S. 

The Burmese plants differ, as it seems constantly, in having the stigma 
G-lobed and the ovaries G-celled. 

4. G, anomana, Pl. and Trian. in Ann, d, se. nat. Bot. ser, 4. XIV. 
329; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 26f. 

Has. Not uncommon in the damp and dry hill-forests of Martaban 
FE. of Tounghoo, at elevations from 4000 to GOOO ft. FI. probably Apr. 
(vuds in March). 

56. G. Menovensis, Wight Ill. 122 and Ie. t. 116; Hf. Ind. Fi. I, 


Seay, 267. 


~~. Han. Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff) 
6. G. cowa, Roxb. Fl. Ind. Ll. 622. (G. Roxburghii, Wight Ic. 
t, 104). 


Han, Chittagong (Roxb.) 

7. G, Kypra, Roxb. Fl. Ind, I. 623; Wight Ic. t. 178. (G. ep. 
Griff. Not. Dicot. G09. t. 585, A. f. 12 ?). 

Han, Frequent in the moister upper mixed and in the tropical forests 
all over Burmah, from Chittagong, Pegu and Martaban down to ‘Tenasserim 
and the Andamans. FI. March to May; Fr. May June, 

. G. lobulosa, Wall. Cat. 4868 from Amherst is G. Kydia, the Singa- 
pore specimen is quite different but too incomplete for identification. 

: The Andamanese specimens called in my And. Report G. purpurea, 
will probably turn out to be the same as the Singapore plant, but they are 
too badly preserved to enable me to give a definite opinion. 

8. G. IAXCEXFOIIA, Roxb. Fl. Ind. LI. 628; Wight Ic. 163; Hf, 
Ind. Fl. I. 263. 

Han, Chittagong hills, 

9. G, succrronia, Kurz in Journ, As. Soc. Beng. 1572. 293. (G4. 

= loniceroides, 'T, And. in Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 2G4), 

Has. Frequent in the swamp forests of the alluvial lands of the 

ittang and Irrawaddi rivers. Fl, Apr. 
“20... G. evurerirca, Wall. Cat. 4869; Wight Ill. IT. -26 and Icon. t, 
120. (Garcinia heterandra, Wall Cat. 4856; Hf. Ind. Fl. I, 265). 

Has. Frequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the Pegu 
Yomah and Martaban down to Tenasserim, up to 3000 ft, elevation. Fr. 
Febr. March. 

I consider G. elliptica, Wall. Cat. 4869 from Silhet identical with the 
G. heterandra of the same author, but other specimens distributed from the 

4 Kew Herbarium look different; in any case it cannot go into G. Morella. 
|  Y¥yrom the contradictory statements of authors with regard to Wallich’s 
| species, one is tempted to believe that much confusion must have occurred 
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in the distribution. We have in the H. B.C. at least two Morellas, the 
Hindustan one (G. pictoria, Roxb.) with alarge conspieudus calyx under 
the fruit, and the Malacea one (Griff. 859) which has very minute sepals, 
G. Choisyane, Wall. ap. Hf Ind. FL. L. 268 from Tavoy, is known to me 
only from a wretched young leaf-branch and the description would agree so 
far with G. e/liptica oxeept in the sessile male flowers. 

11, G, Aaxtuoenyavs, Hf Ind. Fl. 1. 260. C0. Rorburghii, Kurz 
in Pegu Report ; Lenthechymes pictorius, Roxb, Corom. Pl. 51, t. 196 and 
Fi. Ind. II. G33), 

Han. Frequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Pegu; also 
Chittagong, Arracan and Tenasserim; Ava. Fl. March Apr.; Fr. Rt. 5, 

12. G. pvners (Yoathochymus duleis, Roxb. Corom, Pl. ITT, t. 270 
and Fl. Ind, II, G31; Bot, Mag. t. 3088; Wight Ic. t. 192), 

Han. Rather frequent in the tropical forests of South Andaman and 
adjacent islands. Fr, March-May; Fr. May, June. 

Ochrocarpus, Thouars. 

1. O, Stamensrs, T. And. in Hf." Ind. Fl, I. 270.- (Calyeaccion 
Siamense, Miq. in Ann. Mus Lugd. Bat. I, 200), 

Har. Rather rare in the Eng forest® of Martaban; Prome hills 
(Wall. Cat. 4143, quoad specimen e¢ Prome), FI. Sept. Oct. — 


Calophyllum, L. 
Conspectus of species. 
* Sepals 4, often the 2 inner ones or all petal-like ; petals none. | 
Flowers about 8 lin. across, in peduneled or almést sessile umbel-like cymes,..C. spectabite, 


Flowers small; racemes short and strong, few-flowered, awe ee Ce Gmocnnn. 
* * Sepals 4; petals 4 to 8. 

Leaves at both ends acuminate, wee — * “4 C. polyanthum, 

Leaves rounded or retase at the apex, obs ens w C. Lnophyllam., 


1. C. srecrantte, Willd. Mag. Berl, 1811.80; Hf, Ind. PL J. 271, 
(C tetrapetalum, Roxb, Fl, Ind. Il. GO8). 
Hap. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans ; also 
Tenasserim. (Falconer). cm: rift 
9 , awear~wem, Wall. Cat. 4849; Planch, & Trian, in Ann. se. 
nat. ser, 4. XV. 263. 
Han. Tenasserim, from Moulmein down to Tavoy, Fr. Febr. | 
3. ©. povyantuum, Wall, Cat. 4844; Pl, & Trian. in Ann. d. sc. 4 
nat, Bot. 4 ser. XV. 278; Hf. Ind. Fl. 1. 274. a 
Han. Not unfrequent in the damp hill forests of the Martaban hills, ꝛ 
E. of Tounghoo, at 3000 to 4000 ft. elevation. — sola 
A, INoruyLLUM, L, sp. pl. 732; Wight Ie. t. 77, and Ill, Ind, Bot. 
Suppl. 35 t. 17; Roxb, Fl, Ind. IT. 606; Hf. Ind, Fl, 1. 273; Griff - Not. 


ad 









Dicot, G09. (C. Bitangor, Roxb. 1. ¢. 607). — — 
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Anneslea, Wall 
Conspectus of species. 
Leaves loss corinceous, bluntish, the nerves distinct; peduncles slender, = «..C._fragranes. 
Leaves thick coriaceous, acute, nerves almost obsolete ; peduncles very thick, C. monticola, 

1. <A. pracrans, Wall. Pl. As. rar. I. 5. t=. 5; Griff. Not. Dicot. 567, 
t. 685. A. f. 17; HE Ind, Fl, I. 280. 

Han. Not unfrequent in the Eng forests of Pegu and Prome, and 
more soin the hill Eng forests of Martaban up to 2000 ft. elevation ; 
also Tenasserim, Moulmein. FI. March, Apr, 

2. <A. Monticona, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1873, 59. 

Han, Not unfrequent in the drier hill forests of Martaban at 5000 to 
7200 ft. elevation. FL Febr. March. 

May possibly turn out to be astunted hill-form of the preceding 
species. 


Ternstreemia, L.. f. 
Conspectus of species. 


* Anthors apiculate. 


Fruiting calyx amooth ; berries about § in. thick, * o- TL Japonica. 
* * Anthers not apiculate. 
Fruiting calyx thick and wrinkled ; berries about 1—1}4 in. thick, 4. Penangiona, 


1, T. Jarontca, Thanbg. in Linn. Trans. IT. 335; Hf. Ind FI. I. 
280. (Cleyera qymnanthera, WA. Prod. 1. 87 ; Wight Ic. t. 47; Bedd, FL 
Sylv. t=. 91.; Zernstremiacea, Griff. Not. Dicot. 565. t. GO4, f. 17). 

Han. Common in the damp luill-forests of Martaban at elevations 
from 3000 to 7200 ft.; Tenasserim, Moulmein. Fl. Apr. 

2. T. Penanataws, Chois. in Mem. Soc. Phys. Genév. XIV. 108; Hf. 
Ind. FI. 1. 281. (2rythrochiton Wallichianum, Grilf. Not. Dicot. 565. t. 
585. A.f. 7. J maerocarpa, Scheff, Obs. Phyt. 15. & Tydschr, Ned. Ind. 
1874. GO-G1 in adn,). 

Han. Not unfrequent in the tropical — of the Andamans ; 
Tenasserim, from Moulmein to Mergui. Fr. Apr. May. 

Amore careful study of the Zerastr@mias will probably shew the 
validity of Griffith's genus Jrythrochiton, a name already preoceupied, I 
am by no means sure that the Griffithian and Wallichian plants are the 
same. The Burmese specimens agree with the former. Dyer seems to have 
confounded two very marked species, efz., the wrinkled-sepalled Choisyan 
plant and the smooth-sepalled 2. coriacea, Scheth. (Hb. Maingay No. 183 
from Malacea), 

Adinandra, Jack. — 

1. A. vittosa, Chois Mém. Ternst, 24; Hf, Ind. Fl I, 283. 

Has. Not unfrequent in the open especially the Eng forests of the 
Irrawaddi zone, Petzu , 1, Tavoy (Wall), 
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Han, Frequent along the sandy sea-shores in the beach-forests of the 
— and Teuusserimu z also often cultivated in villages. Fr. Apr, 

ay. 


Kayea, Wall. 
J K. Nervosa, T. And. in Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 277. (Mesua nervosa, 
Planch. & ‘Tran. in Ann. d. se. nut. Bot. ser. 4, xv. 307), 


Hav. Tenasserim, Moulmein district (Pale.) down to Mergui (Grif). 
Ir, Apr. ; 


Mesua, L. 

1. .M. rernea, L. sp. pl. 734; Wight Ic. t. 118; Roxb. Fl. Ind. Tr. 
G05; Af eInds FL 1.277. (AL speciosa, Chois in DC. Prod, I. 562; 
Wight Spicil, 27. t 30 and 31; and Icon. t. 961; IL pedunculata, Wight 
Te. t. 119), 

Han. Frequent in tropical forests of the Andaman islands and all over 
Tenasserim ; Chittagong. FL March; Fr. May, June. 


TERNSTREMTACE. 
Conspectus of genera. 


Trit. 1. TERNSTREM TACES, Anthors basifix. Fruit indehiscent. Soeds usually 
few. Albumen fleshy, usually scanty. Embryo curved, the cotyledons shorter than 
the radicle and nearly as broad. 

1. Anyestea. Ovary half-immersed in the torus. Fruit inferior. 

© Teeuxsrrewia Petals united at base. Anthers glabrous. Ovunles 2. to 4 in 
each cell. Fruit superior, Seeds lange. 

3. AbrINaAnpRA As preceding, but anthers pilose, Soeds numerous, stall, 

4 Cuxrena. Petals free or hardly united. Anthers pilose, Ovales many. Fruit 

superior. * 

>. Evcrva. Flowers diccious. Petals united at base. Anthers glabrous. Ovules 

many. Fruit superior. | * 
Trii. I. SAURAUJEZ. Anthers versatile. Fruits usually pulpy, rarely almost «de 
hiscent. Seeds numerous, small. Albumen copious. Embryo straight, the radticle 
| longer than the cotyledons. oo > om 
5 ~ 6 Savmavsa. Flowers 5-merous, usually hermaphrodite. Styles 3—5. . 

| Trib. TIT. GORDONIEX. Anthers versatile, Fruit indehiseent or locnlicidal. Al- 

bumen scanty or none, rarely copious. Embryo curved or straight, the cotyledons 

the radicle short. 
Fruit a dehiscent capsule. * 

7. — Sepals somewhat unequal. Seeds flat, winged. Radicle inflexed. 


) — 
unequal. Seeds winged, Radicle superior, 
— ah eet — very unequal, Outer stamens monadelphous, Seeds few, 
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Seems to differ from A. dasyantha, Korth, with which I confounded it 
in my Pegu Report, by the acute sepals, 


Eurya, Thbg. 
Conspectus of species. 
* Leaves serrulate. 
% Leafebuds quite glabrous, 
Branchleta marked by decurrent prominent lines, * E. Japonieods 
HK K LeA- hudl- pubescent or hirsute; —— terete. 
A slender pine-like tree ; leaves puberulous beneath, acuminate ; styles united, L. acumenata, 
A bushy rownd-headed tree ; leaves membranous, glabrous or neurly so, bluutiel caudute ; 


styles free, ... ove one -. £. serrata, 
* * Leaves entire or sefrolate at apex only. 
Young shoots appressed pilose ; styles united, * sii EB. aymplocina, 


1. E, Javontca, Thbg. FL. Jap. 191. t 25; Beda. FL. Sylv. t. 92; 
Hf. Ind. Fl I. 284. (2. Wightiana, Wight Ml. [. t. 38, non Wall; £. 
glabra, Bl, Mus. 11. 109; 2. virens, Bl, lc. 112; 2. obovata, Bl. 1. e. 
107). 


Han, Frequent in the drier hill-forests of Martaban at 4000 to 7000. 


ft. elevation ; Tenasserim, Moulmein hills. FL Marcel. 


2. FE. acunmmata, DC. Mém, Ternstr. 26. (CE. Chinensis, Hf. and 


Th. Herb. Ind. or, as far as to the specimens with united styles.) 

Han. Rather frequent in the drier hill-forests, especially the pine 

forests of Martaban at 6000 to 7000 ft. elevation. FL Febr.; Fr. 
r. 

3. B. sennata, BI. Mus. IT. 115; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1/2 474. (B. 

lucida, Wall. Cat. 1462; EF. Wallichiana, Steud. ap. Mig. Fl. Ind. Bat. 

12. 474; FE. Roxburghii, Wall. Cat. 1463). 

Han. Frequent in the tropical forestsof Martaban up to 2000 ft. 
elevation ; Tenasserim, as far South as Tavoy ; Pegu, in the tropical forests 
on laterite above Rangoon. Fe, March, 

4. B. sympctocrxa, Bl. Mus. Bot. IT. 114; Hf Ind. FL I. 28t. (B. 
Watllichiana, Planch MS ). 

Has Martaban, in the damp and drier hill forests on the Nattoung 
mountains at about 7000 ft. elevation, Fl. March. 


Saurauja, Willd. 
2 Conspectus of species 
® Calyx densely setose or hispid. Ovary villous. 
Flowers large, on short thick pedicels, clustered; leaves more or less arenes 
a armata, 


** Calyx smooth. Ovary glabrous. 
Eenves pale or tawny mealy-puberous beneath; peduncles long and slender, seuly ; 
styles 6, ane ose ene o%* oan 3, Pandeana, 





+ 
’ 
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n Han. Frequent along the sandy sea-shores in the bheach-forests of the 
Andamans and “Tenasserim; also often cultivated in villages. Fr, Apr, 


May. 
Kayos. Wall. 
I. K. senvosa, T. And. in Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 277. ( Mesua nervosa, 
Planch, & Trian. in Ann. d. se. nat. Bot. ser. 4, xv. 507). ) 
Haw. ‘Tenasserim, Moulmein district (Fale.) down to Mergui (Griff), 
Pr. Apr. 


Mesua, L. 

1. M. rennea, L. ap. pl. 734; Wight Ic. t. 118; Roxb, FL. Ind. IT, 
GOS; Af Iud. FL 1.277, (AL speciosa, Chois in DC. Pred, L. Sue ; 
Wight Spicil. 27. t 30 and 31; and Icon. t. 961; AL peduneculata, Wight 
Ic. t. 119). : 

Han. Frequent in tropical forests of the Andaman islands and all over 
Tenasserim ; Chittagong. FL March; Fr. May, June. 


TERNSTROOMTACEE. 
Conspectus of genera. 


Trib. 1. TERNSTREMIACER, Anthers bosifix, Fruit indehiscent. Svedé usually 
few. Albumen fleshy, usually scanty. Embryo curved, the cotyledons shorter than 
the radicle amd nearly as broad, , 
1. Awnxestea. Ovary half-immereed in the torus. Fruit inferior, 
2. Teaxsrnarwia Petalenpetitedt at hase. Anthers glabrous, Ovales 2. to 4 in 


7? 


each cell. Fruit superior, Seeds large. , 
3. ApINaANpRa As preceding, but anthers pilose, Soeds numerous, small. 


4. Cumyena. Petals free or hardly united, Anthers pilose. Ovules many. Fruit 


5. Sees "Flowers diacions. Petals united at base. Authers glabrous. Ovuloes 
many. Frait superior. = 2 

Trib. I. SAURAUSE. Anthetw versatile, Frnite usually pulpy, rarely almost de- 

— hiscent, Seods numerous, «mall. Albumen copious. Embrgo straight, the radicle 

longer than the cotyledons. » Yow oe | | 

grid. IL GORDONIEE. Avthors versatile, Fruit inichiscent or locolicidal at · 

bumen scanty or none, rarely copious, 
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> 
Seems to differ from A, dasyantha, Korth, with which FE confounded it 
in my Pegu Report, by the acute sepals, 


Eurya, Thbg. - 
Conspectus of apecies. 
* Leaves sorrulate, 
% Leaf-bude quite glabrous. 
Branechlets marked by decurrent prominent lines, ove +. . Japonica 
X X Leaf-buda pubescent or hirsute; branchlets terete. 
A sender pine-like tree; leaves puberulous beneath, acuminate ; styles auited, FE, aewmdimafa, 
A boshy rounl-headed tree ; leaves membranous, glabrous or nearly oo, blantish caudate ; 


styles free, ... one one , EB. serrata, 
* * Leaves entire or widals “i apex only, 
Young shoots appressed piluse; styles united, — ove BE, symplocina, 


1. E, Japontca, Thbg. Fl. Jap. 191. t 25; Bedd. FL. Sylv. t. 927; 
Hf. Ind. Fl I. 284. (2. Wightiana, Wight DL I. t. 48, non Wall; £. 
glabra, Bl, Mus. 11. 100; 2. virens, Bl. |. ec. 112; £. obovata, Bl. L. c. 
107). 
~ Has, Frequent in the drier hill-forests of Martahan at 4000 to 7000. 
ft. elevation ; Tenasserim, Moulmvein hills. FL March. 

2. E. acumwmyata, DC. Mém. Ternstr. 26. (2. Chinensia, Hf. and 
Th. Herb, Ind, or, as far as to the specimens with united styles.) 

Han. Rather frequent in the drier hill-forest«, especially the pine 
forests of Martaban at 6000 to 7000 ft elevation. FL Febr.; Fr. 

r. 
* 3. B. sennara, Bl. Mus. IT. 115; Miq. FL Ind. Bat. 1/2474. (2. 
lucida, Wall, Cat. 1462; 2. Wallichiana, Steud. ap. Mig. Fl. Lud. Bat. 
1/2. 474; B. Roxburghii, Wall. Cat. 1463). 

Han. Frequent in the tropical forests of Martaban up to 2000 ft. 
elevation ; Tenasserim, as far South as Tavoy ; Pegu, in the tropical forests 
on laterite above Rangoon. Fae March, 

_ 4 KE, sympnocisa, Bl. Mus, Bot. II. 114; Hf. Ind. FL I, 258 (2. 
Waliliehiana, Planch MS ). 

Hav Martaban, in the damp and drier hill forests on the Nattoung 

mountains at about 7000 ft, elovation, Fh March. 


Saurauja, Willd. 
Conspectus of species. 
* Calyx denecly ectose or hispid, Ovary villous. 


Flowers lange, on short thick pedicels, clustered; leaves more or lexs spiny-serrate, 
S. armatea. 


** Calyx anooth, Ovary 





glabrous. 
———— mealy-paberous beneath ; peduncles long and slender, sealy ; 


aoe oe we ee 2* . &. [wndeana, 


L Ey, | 
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— an, 

Adult loaves glabrous, excopt the puboralous midrib; peduncles short, —* paler tonne 
stamcns about 50; fowers laanli-bliue, see 8 Rorharghii. 

As preecding, but leaves finuly setose-serrate; stamens about 20 ; Howors ‘snid te lw white, 

* 





oo Si. Lrtinta lee, 


All parte exeept upper side of — — with long tawny or brown spreading hairs; 
pr duneles short but slender, rusty-hirsute, .., S8. macrotricha, 


I. SS. ammata, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. — 1873. 59. (4X. cerea, 
Gril ap. Dyer in Hf, Ind. Fl. I. 285 ?). 

Han. Ava, Khakyen-hills, Ponsee (J. Anderson). Fl. Apr. 

2. S. Punpvawa, Wall. PL. As. rar. IL 50; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 287. 

Han. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of Martaban at 2000 to 
S000 ft. elevation; Ava, Khakyen hills, Ponsee (J. Anderson). Fl. Apr. 

3. 8S. Roxevrernnm, Wall. Pl. As. rar. IT. 40; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 287. 
(Ternstra@mia serrata, Roxb. Fl. Ind, IT. 621), * 

Han. Rather frequent in the tropical and damp hill forests along 
choungs of the Martaban hills, E. of Tounghoo, at 2000 to GOOU ft. 
elevation; also Chittagong. Fl. Apr May, 

4. S. rnistryna, DC, Mém, Ternst. 31. t. 7.; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 287. “4 
(Ternstramia bilocularis, Roxb, Fl. Ind. 11, 522 ?). 

Han, Tenasserim (Helf.) °< ' 

Included on the authority of Dyer. Specimens thus named in HBC, 
hardly ditfer from the preceding. 

5. S. Macnornicua, Kurz in — Soc. Beng. 1873. GO; Hf, 











Ind. F1. I. 287. 5 

Han. Ava, Khakyen hills, Ponsee G. Anteson) — at 1000 : 

ft. elevation (Griff). FL Apr. | 2 
Pyrenaria, BL. 


Conspectus of apecies, 


® Bracts large, leafy, dissimilar to the sepals, 

Leaves yellowish in a dried state, pubescent beneath, eee oP, diospyricarpa, 
® ® Bracts small, much shorter than the sepals and similarly shaped. 

Leaves glabrous, yellowish in a dried state, petioles hardly 2 — pubernlons or 


glabrous; fruits obovate, waxy-yellow, — ... eos eed. cometlinflora, 
Leaves glabrous, in oda salen erent Sines © 10 SURG s long ; 
fruits globular or elliptical, preen, eee een ase Se od serrata, ‘ 


1. P. piospynicarpa, Kurz in Journ. As. Soo. Beng..1873. GO. 

Han. Not unfrequent in the stunted and drier hill-forests of Martaban, 
E. of Toungoo, at GOOO to 7200 ft. elevation. Fl. Fr. March. 

2. P. camenncercona, Kurz in — A⸗ Some Beng. 1871. — Hf. 
FI. L. 230. * 
Han. Freqhent in the drier — of Martaban 
3000 to 6000 Mra ver | aes 
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3. P.sennata, BI Bydr. 1120; Miq Fl Ind. Bat. 1/2. 493. (P- 
altenuala, Seem. in Bonpl. VII. 49; Lion. Trans, XXII. 340; Hf. Ind. FI, 


1, 290. ; P. lanecolata, T. and B. in Nat. Tydsch, Nat. Ver. Ned. Ind, XXV) 
Haz. Tenasserim, Tavoy (Wall.) 


Schima, Bwat. 
Conspeclus of species. 


% Peduncles usually very short and stout, usually not longer than the petioles, 
Peduneles short anid ———— long in Wall, Cat. 1455 fr. Nepal), usually lenticcllate, 
rather strong, the nerves beneath prominent, the reticulation distinct, leaves glabrous 

or slightly pubescent beneath, ... Sch. Wallichii. 
Peduncles 1 in. long, lenticellate; leaves pubescent beneath ; ‘the nerves ‘and net-Venation 
prominent and distinet, . — . Sch, moltia, 
Poluncles thick, lenticellate ; leaves — —————— — above ty, create, on both sides 
reen, the net-venation indistinct, immersed, Sch. monticola, 
Peduucles short and straight, smooth; flowers larger than in Sih. — ; leaves 
glaueescent bencath, often entire, the luteral uerves prominent, the net-venation 
obsolete, os .. Sch. Norowhe. 
* K Peduneles elongate, “od often — always much longer than the 

petioles, smooth, 

Pedancles slender, usually more or less curved; leaves glancous beneath, * crenate- 
sermite, the nerves and net-venation beneath distinet, . Sed. oblata. 
Peduneles strong, but still slender, 1—1 in. long; leaves very —5—— on both sides 
impressed-reticulate and almost ragulose, entire or crenate, the lateral nerves eutively 

or nearly npressed ; capsules amaller, * ... Seh, Bancana,. 


1. Sen. Wannremu, Chois, (in Zoll. Cat. 144 2). Gordonia Walliehii, 


DC, Prod. I, 528 ; Gordonia integrifolia, Roxb. Fl. Ind, LL. 572). 


Han. ——— ; Ava, Khakyen-hills, Ponsee (J. Anderson), Fl. 
March. 
2. Scn. montis, Dyer in Hf. Ind. Fl. 1. 288, 
Haw. Ava, Taong-dong (Wall. Cat. 14583); Dyer gives Tavoy as 
a habitat, but this isan error. I fear that itis hardly more than a pubescent 
variety of the preceding. 
3. Scu. monricona, Kurz MS. 
Hap, Martaban, on the highest crests af the — mountains, in 
the stunted hill forests, at 6000 to 7200 ft. elevation. Fr. March. 
Auay possibly be a hill-form of Sci. Noronha, but looks very different 
even structurally, The leaves much resemble those of Pygeum lucidtent, 
4+. Scum, — — twdt. in Bl. Bydr. 129; Korth, Verh. 144. 
20. f. 21—27; Mig. FL. Bat. 1/2. 492. ( Gabdonia integrifolia, — 
FI, Ind, 1, 572; Gorgionia florilutia, Wall. Cat. 1457, B only.) 
Han, “Frequent in * drier | uill-forests of the Martaban hills at 
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Schima, Griff No, TGS has tho peduncles of the abowe, bat the loaves 
very much resemble those of Sef. oblata, 1 think that they are abnormal} 
and produced after an unusual fall of leaves. 

5, Sem, anara, Kurz in Journ, As. Sov. Beng. 1870, 65. (Seh. 
crenata, Korth. Verh, Nat. Geach, 143, t, 20; Hf Ind. FL. I, 2380; 
Gordonia oblata, Roxb, Fl, Ind, II. 572). 

Hav, Pegu, Rangoon ; Tenasserim (Helf, 763), 

G. Seu. Baxcasa, Miq. Ann. Mus, Lug, Kat. IV. 413, 

Han, Tenasserim (Helf. 761) ; common in the Eng forests of the lower 
hills of Tenasserim and Martaban, also in the pine forests up to 8000 ſt. 
elevation. (Dr, Brandis.) 

The differences between the species of Schima are very slight, but the 
logical consequence of the reduction of any of the above forms would be such 
acombination as Sch. Noronhe and Sek, Wallichii. 


Camollia, L. 
Conspectus of species. 


Suig. 1. Thea, L. Stamens of inner series equal in number to the petals. 

All parts quite glabrous; flowers large; leaves coriaceous, nee CC, Faponica. 

Sebg. 2. Camellia, L. Stamens of inner series twice the wumber of the petals. 

Young parts and midrib of the membranous leaves pilose ; flowers nodding on a line-long 
scaly peduncle; filaments villous, ... C. candata. 

All parts glabrous; leaves corinecous; peduncles not — filumente glabrous, ...C. Tea. 

Glabrous; leaves coriaceous ; flowers alioosrt sessile, erect; filaments glabrous, C.drupifera. 


*}, O. Tues, Lk. in Stend. Nomencl. Bot. (Thea Chinensis, L. ap. 
pl. ed. 1. 515; Sims, Bot. Mag. t. 995; Seem. in Linn. Trans, XII. 340. 
t. 61; Thea Bohea and T. viridis, L. sp, pl. ed, 2, 735; Thea Cochinchin- 
ensis, Lour. Fl. Coch, L 338 ; C. theifera, Griff, Not, Divot. IV. 553, t. GO1. 
f. Land 38; Trans, Agr. Hort, Soc, Bengal V. t. C.; Af. Lod, Fl, J. 292). 

Has, Cultivated in Chittagong and Arracan, 

2. C.cavpata, Wall. Pl. As. Rar. IIL 336; Griff, Not. Dicot. 559. 
t. GOL, f. 2; Trans. Agri, Hort. Soc. Ind, V. 1838 t. A. ; Hf. Ind, Fl. I, 293, 

Has. Not unfrequent in the drier hill-foresta of the Martaban bills 
along choungs, as for instance near the Chinchona plantation on Shan toung 
gyee toung at about 3500 ft. elevation, Fl. March ? 

1 fear that I am wrong in my identification and, unfortunately, the only 
two withered flowers met with by me have been lost by the glac-men. It 
see: ample pe arse: leaves, and the habit of CO, assimilia 

‘Seemann, It is a small tree —* white: soo, NEB. O, 
— ⏑⏑⏑ ⏑— tens of Europea 










* 
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420 and Journ, As, Soc. Beng. 1V. 48. t. 2. and Fl. Aw. rar. ITT. 36, t. 256; 
C. simplicifolia, Griff. Not. Dicot, IV 560, t. GO4. £. 2 De 
Han. ‘Tenasserim (and Andaman islands ? ” — teste Dyer). 
DIPTEROCARPE 
Vo onepectia of genera. 
Subord. I, ANCISTROCLADEX. Ovary 2-collod, with a single erect orule; fruit 
wilnate te the enlarged calyx. Seandent shrubs. 
1. Axecmruoctapre, All the 6 calyx lobes more or lee enlarged. 
Subord Hl. DIPTEROVCARPEX. Ovary 3- rarely 1-colled, with 2 pendulous ovules 
ineach cell, Trees, rarely erect slirules. 
* Ovary inferior or nearly eo, or with a broad hase adnate to the calyx-tube : 
nite therefore for | to Poff their length adnate to the enlarged calyx tube. 

2. Awstsorrana. Connective terminating in a bristle or acute gland; 2of the 5 
calyx-lobes enlarging into long wings. 

* ® Ovary free, superior; nuts free, either enclosed in the enlarged calys-tale 
or exposed and the calyx tube hardly enlarged. 
O Calyx-tube in fruit very enlarged, completely enclosing the mut. 

B. Dirresocauros. Two of the calyx lobes enlarging into long wings. 

0 O Calyx-tube in fruit not or aloost not enlarged, the mute either quite 
exposed or closely surrounded by the enlarged calya-wings, 
+ Calyx-lobes valvate in bud. 

4. Pamasnonea. Stamens 12—15, the connective mucronulate; calysz-lobes all 

almost equally enlarging and wing-like, etellately spreading, the nut quite exposed. 
¢ + Calyx-lobes imbricate and usually aleo twieted in the bud. 
X The 3 outer calyx-lobes in fruit longer than the 2 inner ones. 

G. Sworra. Corvlla-lobes epreading; stamens 35—50 or more; auther-colle blunt, 
the connective terminating in a bristle or penicellate sharp point. 

6. Perxtracur. Corolla-lobes infracted at middle and forming « hemieplerical 
closed cup leaving only an opening for the protruding anthers and style; stamens 15, 
anthers 4-celled, the cells bristly, diverging from the subulate-pointed connective (anthers 
therefore 5-setose), 

1 % X% The outer calyx-lobes in fruit much longer than the 3 inner 
very small ones, 

7. Horga, Stamens 16; anther-cells entire at top, adnate to the more or less 
prolonged connective. 

X X X AT the 5 calyx-lobes in fruit equally enlarged but not 
longer than the fruit itself. 

Seaver. Stamens 15. Capsules by abortion 1- rarely 2-seeded. 


Ancistrocladus, Wall. 


. Conapectus of species. 


All the & lobes of the fruiting calyx ee Noe 

spreading, leaves chartaceous, ses oa . Grigtthi, 
————— calyx —— —— AAAD in longs Iearen 6 « thicker 
texture, 


: sus th wee Welliohii. 
XVI, 00 








aurea, Planch, in Ann. a. sc. nat, ser, 3, XIIL.$18; DC 
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Har. Common in the ew amp-forests and along muddy river banks of 
Pegu and Martaban down to Tenasserim, chiefly in the alluvial plains. FI, 
Fr. Apr. Muy. 

2. A. Wanticun, Planch, in Ann. d. se. Nat. 8 ser. XIII. 319; Af. 
Ind. Fl, 1. 800, C4. extensws, Wall, Cat. 1052 ; DC. Prodr. XVI. G02; Hf. 
Ind, Fl. 1, 299; A. stelligerus, Wall. ap. DC. Prod. 1. &. GO3 Ps A. 8}. 
Grill. Nat. Dieot. 568.) 

Han. Frequent in the tropical forests of the Pezu Yomah and Marta- 
ban down to Tenasserim and the Andamans; also Chittagong. Fl. Febr, 
Mareh; Fr. Apr, May. 

The wings ure described as subequal but all those that I saw were very 
unequal, and it is possible that .. Wallichii of Dyer is the same as A. 
Griffithit, At least several specimens of 4. stelligerus, Wall. Cat. belong to 
the latter. Wallich’s apecimens 1052-2 in HBC, from Silhet, in very unripe 
fruit only, have the wiugs unequal, ‘The plants are dimorphophyllous, 
having elongate leaves 1 to 1} and 2ft. longand others hardly 6 in. long on 
different branches of the same stock flowering at the same time, The 
panicles, too, vary from robust to slenderly-branched, 


Doubtful species, 
1. A. atrenxvatvs, Dyer in Hf. Ind, Fl, I. 300, 
Has. Tenasserim and Andaman islands {Helf. 724.) 
The specimen in HBC, is in panicle less the flowers and fruits and has 
the habit of A. Griffithii; the fruits, however, as described by Dyer, agree 
with those ascribed by me to A. exfensus. 


Anisoptera, Eorth. 
Conspectus of species. 


Subg. 1. Synaptea, Stamens only 15—18, the connective terminated in an arute 
gland; style filiform; nats only to about 4 of their length adonate to the calyx- tube. 

Young shoots covered by a mealy or scurvy tomentum, vee A. odorata, 

Selig, 2. Anisoptera. Stamens numerous, the connective produced into a —— atyle 
thick and ovoid ; — —— pear tt 80, 

Apparently quite glabrous, . eve see ve — glabra. 


1. <A. opomata — odorata, Griff. Not, Dicot. S16. t. G85. A. 
f. 5; Hopea grandiflora, Wall. nom. nud.; DC. Prod. XVI. 634 ; Synaptea 


grandiflora, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. XX XIX. 65 ; Vatica grandiftora, 
‘Dyer in Hf. Ind. FI. I. 301). 


N. B. Vatica faginca Dyer in Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 801 from Mf gu 
pie he cintet rom she ayes pe Soe Se Penangians, Wall. Cat Hopea 


Han. Tenasserim, from Moulmein southwards, not om Mer “1 
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2. A. otanra, Kurz in Journ. As, Soc. Beng. 1873. 61; Hf. Ind, Fl. 
I. 301. 


Han. Frequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the Pega 
Yomah and Martaban, E. of Tounghoo, Fr. Apr. May. 

3. A ontonGoa, Dyer in Hf, Ind, Fl, L 301, 

Han. ‘lenasserim, Mergui (Griff), Unknown to me, said to differ from 
the preceding in the unequally prominent nerves of the calyx-wings. 


Dipterocarpus, Gertn. f 
Conspéctus of species. 
* Calyx-tube in fruit more or less globular, ovoid to turbinate, without any ribs 
or longitudinal wings on ita belly. 
© Calyx-tube in fruit towards the top producéd into 5 compressed knobs 
each situated between 2 lobes. 
Leaves glabrous or puberulous beneath ; stipules puberulous, «ed. tuberculatus, 
O O Calyx-tube in fruit perfectly terete. 
X Leaves glabrous and glossy. 
Stipules velvety; fruiting calyx sunooth and more or less pruinous,... owed. bear 
Stipules glabrous; fruiting calyx sprinkled with minute stellute hairs, .. D. Has 
XX Leaves beneath or on both surfaces variously hairy. 


Leaves acuminate, beneath along with the petioles pubcecent, AD. turbinaticn 
All softer parts greyish pubescent, the leaves blant, . D, obtasifolins. 
Leaves acuminate, often large ; petioles, young branchlets and stipules — from «hort 

tawny brush-like fascicled hairs, — «- DD. pilomer, 


® ® Calyx-tube in fruit longitudinally marked by 5 — of as many wings. 
+ Wings of fruiting ealyx-tube broad (about half as broad as the belly 


or broader). 
Calyx greyish-tomentose, when in fruit sparingly ———————— petioles long ; 
leaves grevish pubescent, ... ose .. D. alatus. 
Calyx pruinous, quite — petioles tals 2—24 * lomgy, .. iD. Griftthii. 


+ + Wings of the fruiting calyx-tube narrow or reduced to ribs, 
O Leaves blunt. 


All softer parts greyish-villons, — +s .. 2). incanus. 
O O Leaves ———— 


Brauchlete tomentose, the belly of the calyx narrowly 5-winged and sparingly hairy, 
.. Ad. coxtatus, 

1. D. rvurercuratres, Rexb. FL Ind. Il. G14 and Icon. ined. IX. t. 
§2; DC. Prod. XVI. G14; Hf. Ind, Fl, L 297. 

Haz. Forming the principal constituent of the Eng and hill Eng 
forests all over Ava, Prome, Pegu and Martaban down to Tenasserim; also 
Chittagong. Fl. Apr.; Fr. May. 

2, D. nevis, Ham. io Wern. Soc. Trans. VI. 299; DC. Prod, XVI. 
G07. (D. turbinatus, Roxb. Corom. Pl. III. 8. t. 213 and Fl. Ind. II. 612; 
D, grandiflorus, Griff. Not. Dicot. 515.) 

Has. Frequent all over Burma frodl Arracan, Pegu and Martaban 
down to ‘Tenasserim. F), Apr.; Fr. May. 3 
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3. D. Hassevrn, Bl. Fl. Jav. Dipt. 22. t. 6; DC. Prod. XVI. GOD, 
Han. In the tropical forests of the Andaman Islands and ‘Tenasserim. - 
Ditfers from the preceding solely in the glabrous stipules and not- 
pruinous calyx-belly. 
Muingay’s Malayan plant No, 199 belongs here. Dyer (in Trim. 
Journ. Bot, 1874. p. 102) incorrectly refers the species to D. trinervis, 
4. D. rvurersarus, Gertn. f Fruct. III. 51. t. 588 ; DC Prod. XVI. - a 
GO7 quoad diagn. Ham; Dyer. in Trim Journ, Bot. 1874. t. 143. ¢ 15. | 
Han. Frequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the 
Pegu and Arracan Yomah and Martaban down to Tenasserim; also 
Chittagong. FL Apr. ; Fr. May. * 
Fruits resemble those of D. Tasceltti, leaves those of D. alatus. 
Gwrtner’s figure is very characteristic, representing a not full-grown fruit. 
5. D. ovrusrronius, Teysm. in Miq. Ann, Mus. Lugd, Bat. L. 214; 
DC. Prod. XVI. GO8; Hf. Ind. Fl. T. 895. 
Han. Common in the hill Eng forests of Martaban and in the Eng 
forests of the Prome District up to 1500 ft. elevation. Fl. March, Apr. ; 
Vr. Apr. May. 
G. D. rttosus, Roxb. Fl. Ind. IT. 615; DC. Prod. XVI. Gli; Hf. ' 
Ind. Fl. I. 296, 
Han. Inthe damp hill and tropical forests of the Martaban hills, B. h 
of Tounghoo down to Tenasserim, up to 3500 ft. elevation ; also Chittagong, 
Mascal islayd (Roxb.). . 
7. D. atatus, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II, 614; DC. Prod. XVI. 611. (P, 
tneanus, Dyer in Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 298, vix Roxb.), | 
Han. Frequent in the tropical forests of Pegu and Martaban down to * 
Tenasserim ; also in Arracan. Fl. Apr. May; Fr. May. 
8. D. Grirritugr, Mig. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. I. 213; Hf. Ind. A) 
Fi, I. 299. | 
Hap. In the tropical and moister upper mixed forests of the 
Andamans ; Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff.). Fr. May. | 
* 9. D. ixcanvs, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 615; DC, Prod. XVI. 614. 
Hap. “Chittagong. Fl. Nov. Dec. ; Fr. Apr. 
A very doubtful species which indeed comes very near to D. alatus 
, zecording to the description, although it is not likely that Roxburgh should — 













have named the same species twice over. _ — 
10. D. cosſsrarus, Gwrtn. Fruet. ITI. 50. t. 187; De. Prod. XVI. 
ae © = 610, C0, gonopterus, Pures. in: Bull, \Boc, Mose, 1863. I. 576? ; De, Prod. 
* XVI. 6127). — ee 
ULaun. Frequent in the hill Eng forests of the Martaban hills and in 


; * 3 ss ’ 
* . © 7 . 
* i>!) is a “).. ~ — 
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Upper Tenasserim ; up to 20004. elevation. Fr. Ape 
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representation of D. alatue; but it is a faithful delineation of what I 
formerly identified (and I still believe correctly) with .D. gonopterus, Turez. 


I have not seen D. seaber, Ham. which is deseribed as clothed with fascicled 
brown hairs, 


Doubtful species, 


J. D. vesrirvs, Wall. Cat, 954; Hf. Ind. Fl, I. 296. 

Han. Tenasserim, Tavoy (Gomez). 

Not seen by me but seems allied to, if not identical with, D. turbimatus, 
apparently differing by the calyx-lobes all short broadly deltoid (not 2 
elongate). 

2. D.scarer, Ham. in Mem. Wern, Soe. VI. 300; Hf Ind, FLEE 
297. 

Han. Hills of southern Tippera (Ham), 

3. D. axousrirones, WA. Prod, 1. 8%. (2D, costatus, Roxb. Fl. Ind. 
Il. G13). 

Han, Chittagong Hills. 


Parashoresa, Kurz. 
_ y. PB. svesnara, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1870, 66. (Shorea 
stellata, Dyer in Hf. Ind. FL L. 304). 

Han. Frequent in the tropical forests of Martaban ; rather rare along 
the eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomah, up to 1500 ft. elevation, FI. 
March ; Fr. Apr. May. 

‘The generic distinctions of Parashorea do not consist in the develop- 
ment of the fruit-wings but in. the wstivation of the calyx and the entirely 
exposed. nut. 


Shorea, Roxb: 
Conspectus of species. 
* Inflorescenen tomentose or velvety-pubescent. 
% Leaves chartaceous, when full-grown glabrous or nearly so. 


Shorter calyx-lobes in fruit acuminate ; stamens ¢. 20-—25,. — S obfure. 
Shorter calyx-lobes in fruit blunt ;. stamens about 50, + S rObuata, 
K % Leaves very coriaceous, appressed silvery — 
Incompletely known ; leaves apparently persistent, ... ove «+ M Helferi. 
® © Inflorescence quite — 
Calyx quite glabrous, sae oe + “ oe» floribunda, 


I. §&, onrusa, Walk Cat. 966: ; Bl. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IL. 32. t. 8; AP. 
Ind, FI, 1. 306. 

Han. Commor in the Eng and hill Eng forests all over Burma from 
Ava, Prome and Martaban down to Tenasserim, up to 2000 ft. clevation. 
Fl. March ; Fr. Apr. May. 








* 
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2. S. nonpusta, Gortn. Fr. III. 48 t. 186; Roxb, Corom. Pl. IT. t. 
212 and Fl. Ind. IT. 615; Bedd. Fl. Sylv, Madr. t. 4.; Hf. Ind. FL. T. 206. 

Han. Said to grow in Ava, 

3. S. Herren (Vatica Helferi, Dyer in Hf. Ind. Fl. T. 302), 

Han. Tenasserim, Mergui | Griff. T16/1). 

Referred here on account of habit, 

There is another Shorea, in leaf only, very much resembling Durio Ox- 
feyanus from Tenasserim, Moulmein (Fale. 438), which differs from Sh. 
leprosula in having the upper side of the leaves not scabrous and generally 
in the ditferent clothing and nervation. | 

4. Su. rronreunpa, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. GO; HF. 
Ind. Fl. I, 304, 

Has. Tenasserim, Tavoy. Fl. Decb, 


Pentacme, DC. 

1. P. Stamensts, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1870, 66. (Shorea 
Siamensis, Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. I. 214; Hf. Ind. Fl, I. 884). 

Has. Very frequent in the Eng and dice forests more especially in 
Avaand the Prome ditrict, less frequent from Pegu and Martaban down 
to Tenasserim. Fl March; Fr. Apr. May. 

The Siamese ——— have the young leaves beneath white-tomentose, 
but differ in no other respect. 

Hopea, Roxb. 
Conspectus of species. 
® Connective terminated by a short point. 
Calyx greyish tomentose ; leaves blantish acuminate, — A odorata, 


Leaves oblong, blant, soe . Hf, scaphula, 
* * Connective terminated by u — longer than the ‘anther-cells. 

Calyx greyish tomentose; flowers somewhat larger, eae edd. gratissima, 

Calyx almost glabrons ; flowers very small, — oes . At. Griffithii, 


1. H. oporara, Roxb. Corom. Pl. TIT. t. 210 and FI. Ind. II. 609, 
Hf. Ind. FL. 1. 308. (2H. rasta, Wall, ap. DC. Prod. XVI. 633). 


Has, Common in the tropical forests all over Burma from Chittagong 


and Martaban down to Tenasserim. FL March, Apr.; Fr. May, June. 
NB. Hopea eglandulosa, Roxb. is a Cyclostemon and differs from the 
above by the white bark as indicated by Roxburgh himself. 


2. H. scaruvuna, Roxb. Fl, Ind, II. 611; DC. Prod. XVI. 635, | 


_ (Vatica scaphula, Dyer in Hf. Ind. Fl, L. 301), 
Han. Chittagong, on Mascal Island (Roxb.). FL Jan, 
3. H. Guartissiota, Wall. Cat. 960; Kurz in Journ, As. ‘Soc. ‘Beng, 


1873. G1. 
gratissima, Dyer 1. e. 307). © 








(1. oblongifolia, Dyer in Hf, Ind, Fl. 1, 309? 5 Shorea 





’ 
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Han, Tenasserim (Griff. 714/1). 

4 H. Grtrrrrun, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng., 1873,60; Hf, Ind. 
Fl. 1. 310. 

Han, Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff). 717/1). 


Vatiea, L. 
1, V. nancemronta, Bl. Mus. Lugd. Rat. IT. 31; DC, Prod. XVI. 
618; Hf. Ind. Fl, 1 302. (Vateria lanceafolia, Roxb. V. Ind. U1. GOL). 
Han, Chittagong (Roxb.); Burma (Grilf.). Fl. May; Fr. Jul, Aug. 


Doubtful species. 


l. V. rnraywa, Griff. Not. Dicot. 514. 

Haws. Tenasserim, Mergui, on the summit of the hillock Pator, at 
600—S00 ft. elevation (Griff), 

Griflith’s description is a very complete and good one, but still I cannot 
guess the plant. The ovary-like style would indicate Anisepfera, but the 
ovary itself is stated to be superior and free. 


MALV ACK. 
Conspectus af genera. 


A. Carpets whorled in a single row, not united into a capeule, 
Trit. I. MALVEZ, Staminal column bearing the filaments at the summit. Style- 
branches os many as cells to the ovary. Mature carpels separating more or leas 


from the axis, 
* Ovules solitary, ascending. 
X Stigmas linenr. 
1. Attnea. Bracteoles 6—9, united at base; fruit-axis not longer than the 


9 MAtA. Bracteoles 3, distinct. Carpels not beaked. 
XX Stigmas capitate or clavate. 

3. Matyvasrrum. Bructeoles 1 to 3, distinet, or none, Carpels usually beaked, 

| * * Ovules suspended, solitary. 

4. Axopa. Bracteoles none. Cuarpels broadly stellate, not beaked. 

5. Sipa, Carpels converging with their points or beaked. Bracteoles none, or 

‘ rarely 1 or 2 and bristle-like, 

@ © ® Ovynles 2 or more, ascending or pendulous or both, 

6 <Anvuritorx, Bracteoles none. Carpels 6—20, without spurious partitions. 
Trib. IT. URENEA Steminal column truncate or 5-toothed at apex bearing the 

anthers or filaments on the outside. Style-branches twice as many as ovary-cells. 


* Carpels 1-seeded. 


7 Unena. Bracteoles 6, connate at base. Carpels opposite the petals, muricate 





—— 
or glochidinte, ‘Bete Ss | | 
8. Pavowta, Bracteoles 5 or more, usually free, herbaceous or bristle-like. Carpets 

apposite the sepals, variously armed or smooth. 

BP a eapuule, debiscent or rarely indehiscent ; 
— — ie 

— NS ae 

J nia! 9 ba a 1 1 oe mi 2) 4 
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Trt 111) HIRISCRE Stamina! column truncate or S-torthed at serrnitelt, thevwerkng 
the anthers or Miaments outenke ur ales om the sami iteolf Bt y be berattehions ang thie 
eae &e WAY Ge vary owl la, 

U Style branched at the summit, the tranches spreuling of rucbiativeye. 
Sexels aeually renifirm 
® Kryoia. Uractooles &—(, enlarging in fruit, Capsule %. of 3.valved. 
10 DecascuistizA Bractecks 10. Ovary, 10-celled, with & solitary owule in emels 
ewll 
11. Hremers. Hractecle: 6 or more, free of connate, rarely tooth tke or wisrtineg. 
Ovary G-colled, with 2 or more ovules in cach coll, 
U © Stigiaes clavate, undivided or very shortly and ereet-branched, Seeds 
oboveid or angled, , 
12 Tuwerssta. Hracteole 3 to 5, eeaally small, 
13) «Goserriem, Nructeohes 3, leafy, large, cordate 
Teh 1 BOMBACERR Staminal column divided at eummmit, or mrely to the base, 
inte nnmerwer filamentecr Sto S staminal bawlles, very rarely entire nearly ta 
the summit, Amthers free or variously coleving. Stigias free or comnate. 
* Leaves digitate. Hruetooles distinet or mane, 
16 = Bomeas. OCnslyx truneste or irregularly 3 to G-lobed Capsule S-valved, 
copiously woolly within. Ultimate Glaments with a slugie anther. 
15. KEmonsxnmox. Calyx and mpeule as in preeoding. Filaments with 2 or 3 


anthers. 
*° Leaves simple, penninerved, benenth more or less lepidote. Fruits 
muricate. 


16 Deere, Calyn bellshaped Petals 6 Branches of the staminal bondles 

hearing «versal liaear authers with sinuous anther-colls. 
Althma, L. hae 

1, A. noses, Cay. Divs. t. 29. f. 3; Roxb. Fl. Ind. ML. 180; DC, 
Prod. 1. 437; Bot. Mag. t. 3189. (A. Coromandeliana, Cav. 1. ¢, 293; 
WA. Prod. 1. 45; A. flexuosa, Sims Bot. Mag. t. 892; A. Sinensis, Cav, 1. 
c t=. 20.f£3.; DO. 1 ¢). 

Han. In gardens both of natives and of Europeans, more ee 
pecially in the drier districts, as Prome, aleo Ava, Khakyen hills, Ponsde 
(J. Anderson). FL Mareh. 


Malva, L. 
1, M. venrictttata, L. «p. pl. 970; Hf Ind. Fl. 1. 320; Engl. 


Bot, t. 2953; Hook. Journ. 1847. t.7. (AL Neilyherrenais, Wight le, 


t 950). 


— 
* 


*1L M. rate 
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oa. = 
: Conspretua of species. 
~ antes — on chat 2te 6lin. bome 
jut 
Carpole usually 5, Leaves more or lew green on beth sides; peduncles short, mot or at the 
wery lame joleted, .. © varpenifulea. 
Carpols wenally 10, aeldow fewer, loves minutely greyleb — — prune 
* usgally elongate, jointed af alert thelr suiddle, 
© Leaves cumtate or wearly wh om 6 to 1 Hin. long, woually sheader petislon 
& — ——— 
1 Breet, glabrous or nearly a, + * — woryglifelia, 
E Erect, dimely tomentose, .. one — — 
O 0 Carpels biant oF shortly S-tobed, 
Erect; luire glandelar or vieckd; flowers solitary or several, on short and rather thick 
Glandular pexlunelos, &. glwlomowe - 
: Spreading of almost erect, weak; hairs spreading, act glandular; flowers wlitary, on 
* long filiform jointed slaoply hairy peluncles, _, eee Mt, heemmslie. 


1, 5. caurtrronsa, L. ep. pl. 963; Hf Ind. FL 1. 223. (5. acuta, 
Burm. Fl. Ind. 147; — FL Ind. Il], 171; Wight Ic. t. 95; &. 
r lanceolata, Tox. |. ©. 175). 
> Han. Very frequent, especially in rubbishy places, in cultivated grassy 
a lands, shrubberies, etc., all over Burmah ; Andamans, introduced only. Vi. 
R. and C. 8, 
coal 2. 5S. ntomnmoma, L. ep. pl 961; Roxb. FL Ind. IML 176; HE 
Ind. Fl. 1. 823, 
| Var. a. Lisxrasa, Griseb. FL West, Ind. 74 
4J Var. 8. Caxanrexsis, Griseb. 1. ¢. 74. S rhomboidea, Roxb. Fl. Ind. 
Ill. 176 ; 8. rhombifolia car, 3 rhomboidea, Mast, in Hf. FL Ind. 1. 324 pp.) 
Var. y. uervsa, Griveb. lL. c; Mast Le (8. refuse L. ep. pl O61; 
Roxb, Fl. Ind. ILL. 175). 
Var. & acura; erect, branched; leaves oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, 
toothed ; carpels 6—7, stellate pubescent, with 4 long awne. 
. Var. « auytrona (8. elaifolia, Roxb. Fl. Ind. UL. 174; WA. Prod. 
I. 68, an etiam L?; S. Chinensis, Roxb, |. ¢.; S. mierophylla, Reab. L. «, 
aid ie tp deri ete NS 
| an. Very frequent in leaf-shedding forests and in cultivated lands all 
over Burma; var. 6. Trnessrim. Fi. Fr. C. and R. 8. 
 @. 8. comrnrrora, Wall, Cat. 1865; Hf. Ind. FL 1 S24. 
Han. Ava, Segain (Wall.). 








Dal 8. couprronia, LL. sp. pl. 961; Roxb. Fl. Ind. TIE. 177; BE. 
. I. 324; &, deongyne, Schum, und ‘Thon, Denk. Vidensk. Sclok. 


-12; W —— 
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Han. Not unfrequent on sandy soil ¢ hiefly, as wellin the leaf-shedding 
forests as in shrubberies of the lower lands of Pegu and Arracan. VI. * = 
Oct, Deeb, , 

5. 5. GLUTENOSA, Roxb, Fl. IIT, 172. (8. Mfysurensis, WA. Prod. I. 

69; Hf. Ind. Fl. I, $22). 

Hap. Frequent in the mixed and open forests all over Pegu and 
Martaban ; also 'Tenasserim and Ava, Khakyen hills, FI. Fr, Febr., M ay. 

6. S. awemimrs, Willd. sp. pl. IDL. 744; Roxb. Fl. Ind. Fl. I. 322. 

Han. Frequent all over Pegu, more especially in the — District, 
in leaf-shedding forests and rubbishy places; also Ava, Fl, Fr. Oct. March. 


Albutilon, Gertn. 
Conspectus of species, 





* Carpels more than 10, usually about 20. 
Tomentum close and dense, without — hairs; capsule truncate, the carpel-points 


very short, ... A. JSudioum, 
Tomentum dense, — “with long —— — — at the top contractual 
and angular, the carpel« not pointed, “ * ad. graveclons, 


* ® Carpels fewer than 10, usually 5 or 7. 
Tomentum consisting of — — hairs, intermixed with long — and spreading 
One5,... + at woe 4. polyandrum, 


Bee — G. Don. Gen. Syst. I. 504; Wight Ic. t. 12; Hf. a 
Ind, Fl, 325. non Mig. Fl. Ind. Bat. (Sida Indica L. sp. pl. 964 ; Roxb. FI, 
Ind, LIT. 179 ; Sida populifolia, Roxb. Fl. Ind. III. 179; Sida Asiatica, 
L, sp. pl. 964; Roxb. Fl. Ind, III. 179; Hf. Ind. FL I. 326). 

Hap. Frequent along road sides, around villages, along the banks of = 
rivers, etc., all over Prome and Pegu; also Ava. Fr. Decb. Jan. 

2. A. GraveoLexs, WA. Prod. I. 56; Hook. Comp, Bot. Mag. I, t. 

2; Hf. Ind. Fl. 1. 827. (Sida graveolens, Roxb. Fl. Ind. Il, 179; Bot. 
Mag. t. 4134). 

Has. In uncultivated places, amongst shrubbery ete., especially around 
villages in Pegu. Fl. CS.; Fr. H. 8. 

$3. A. PotyanpRrUM, Schlecht. in Link En. Hort. Berol. IT. 264; Hf. 

Ind. Fl. I. 325. (Sida polyandra, Roxb, Fl. Ind. III. 173; Sida Persica, 
Burm. Fl. Ind. t. 47. f. 1; Cav. Diss. L. t. 4. f.+1). 

Has. Pegu (Brandis). J 

The Burmese plant differs chiefly in-the more glandular pubescence vane — 
in having the carpels constantly by 7, not by 5. * 


Doubtful species. 
— ‘Sina, ep. Grift, Not. Dicot. 23. 
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“ Urena, L. 
Conspectus of species. 
| * Capsules longer than the sepals, glochidiate and bristly tomentose, 
= w» . lobata, 
* * Carpels included in the ealyx, «mooth or net-veined. 
© Petuls 1) to nearly 2 in. long, forming « Inege funnel-slaped corolla. 
Leaves almost rotundate, very «cabrous on both surfaces; flowers forming dense leafy 


terminal heads, * . Of, rigita, 
Leaves underneath softly tomentose, —— shove, the — ones usually lobed ; 
lowers in loose spreading terminal racemes, bi .. U. apeciosa, 
—— O O Petals about 4 lin. loug, forming » rotate — ; —— longer 

y than the calyx. 
, Flowers sessileor nearly so in the axils of the leaves, or along axillary short leat'y 
branchlets, ... * * — * ... 0. repanda, 


1, U. ropata, L. sp. pl. 974; Roxb, FL Ind. IIT. 182; Bot. Mag. t. 
3043 ; Griff. Not. Dicot. 522; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 329. (0. retienlata, Cav. 
Diss. VI. 335 t. 183. f. 1.; U. viminea, Cav. 1. e. t. 184. f.1; U. micro- 
: carpa, DC. Prod. I. 441; U. ribesia, Sm. in Rees. Cyel. 37. No. 5; DC. 
Le; UO, Swartz, DC. 1, e. U0. seabrinseula, DC. 1. c.). 
Var. 2. srsvata (C0. sinuate, L. sp, pl. 974; Roxb. Fl. Ind. III. 182 ; 
Hf. Ind. Fl, I. 329). 
* Var. y. Laxosa, leaves larger, usually with “sharter lobes and less 
scabrous, sometimes almost softly tomentose; involucre and calyx rather 
flaccid, densely tomentose, 
a Has. All three forms common, especially in uncultivated places, iu 
' shrubberies, toungyas, etc., but also in leaf-shedding forests all over Burma 
- from Chittagong and Ava down to Tenasserim up to 30J0 ft, elevation; Var. 
a. rarer than B. andy. Fl. Fr. wo, 
» 2. U. ntarma, Wall. Cat. 1929; HF. Ind. FL. I. 330. 

Has. Not uncommon in the open, especially the low, forests of Pegu 
and Martaban ; also 'Tenasserim, chiefly on stiff clay and laterite. Fl, Oct. 
| to Jan, | 
» 3. U. srrecrosa, Wall, Pl. As. rar, I. t. 26. 

Han, Not unfrequent in the low and mixed forests all over Pegu; 
also Ava, Fl. Fr. C. 8, 





: Pavonia, Cav. 
Conspectus of species. 
Beet. 1. Lebretonia, Bracteoles 5-6. Carpels indehiscent. 
Sate yell earpols muricate, ... ..P. glechomifolia. 
| — Bracteoles 10 or more. — — 
— Sh carpels unariped, the margina slightly but sharply produced, P. reylanicn, J 





oP: ourcuonmrouta, A, Rich. Fl, Abyss, I. 51; Hf. Ind, Fl L. 
330. (Lebretonia procumbens, Wall. Cat, 1883 ; Wight Ie. t, 4). 


ae * 
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Han. Ava. Segain. (Wall.). 

2, P. zernantea, Willd. ap. pl. ITT, 888; Roxb, Fl. Ind. TIT. 214; 
Hf. Ind. FL L 381. 

Han, Banks of the Irrawaddi in Ava, apparently not wnfrequent.— 
Fl. Fr, Sept.—Jan, 

All the Burmese specimens seen by me (inclading P. rosea, Wall, Cat. 
1857, with hairy carpels) belong to the above species, none to P. odorata, 
Willd,, for which Masters gives Birma as a habitat, 


Kydia, Roxb. 

1. R. catycrsa, Roxb. Corom. Pl, III. t. 215 and Fl. Ind. III. r= > 
188; Wight Ic. t. 879-SSO: Bedd. FI. Sylv. t. 3.; Hf. Ind. Fl. 1, 348. 
(A. fraterna, Roxb, Corom. Pl. III. t. 216 and FL Ind. 111, 189), 

Han. Not uncommon in the mixed and open forests of Pegu and 
Prome ; also Ava. Fl. Jan.; Fr. H. 8. 

There really may be two different specics in India, the one with smaller 
smooth seed«, the other with larger furrowed seeds. The indument of the 
Burmese plants is much more floceose, the invelucre-leaflets broader ; seeds, 
unripe, appear smooth and smaller. 


Decaschistia, WA. 
Conspectus of species. 
Leaves beneath shortly but densely whitish tomentose; involucre much shorter than 
the calyx, puberulous; petals about § in. long, . D. parviflora, j 
All parts thickly tomentose; involucre nearly as long as the eal denstly tomentose ; 
petals nearly 2 in. long, * oie « dd. crassiuacula, 
D. vanvirnora, Kurz in Journ. As, Soe, Big. 1870, 66. * 
Has. Found in the adjoining Siamese province of Kanburi, most pro- ’ 
bably occurring also in Tenasserim. FI. Fr. Apr. May. ~ 
1. D. cnassruscuna, Kurz in Journ, As, Soc. Beng. 1573. 227, “a 
Has. Prome District (Col. Eyre). —J 
Masters describes but does not name another large-flowered (lowers = — 
pink, 4 in, in diameter) speeies from Rangoon. 12% 
aaa i. ; 
A. Leaflets of ——— wometimes —— tothe alps bt not connate with one 
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. Velvety-pubescent; calyx and involucre tomentose; flowers — — with « clark 
* purple eye, .. — LT, eitifolian, 
ov Capeules pounded or abbian, is — 
Capsules glalirous; flowers white, hardly an in, in diameter, the potale reflexed ; seahrous 
| ee ese - «« 1, micranthen, 
Capeules hirsute; all parte, also calyx * involucre danetx — tomentose ; lnvolacre- 
leaflets 10; flowers large, white then rose-coloured ; « large shruh, AT mutabitia, 
As preceding, but all parte softly tomentose ; involacre and calyx densely pubescent ; inwola- 
re-leaflots in Burns, spec. 7, linear (in Malayan 5, ovate-lanceolate), ... 4. temurlue, 
© * Capsules acuminate or acute, not winged, 
X Calycine lobes 1-3-nerved, without thickened margins, 
+ Leaves densely and softly tomentow. 
ime All parts, also calyx and involucre densely tomentose; pedicels shorter than the pedan- 
* cles; seeds pubescent, * . panduraformis, 
i + + Leaves aaa or — * ———— 
4 fS Annual herbs. Flowers yellow with dark-parple eye. 
Seals tubercled; leaves glabrous; stem and petioles prickly, ... + 47. procerua, 
- Seeds smooth; all parts and more especially the calyx and juvolacre very tubercled- 
| hispid, ... — df, divervifolins, 
; Soods smooth ; young parts (Lense ly ‘and shortly hispid ; involucre. leaflets puleruloas oF 
e alinost glabrous, ... see ses . HH. lunarifolior, 
a A A Shrabe. Hicwdrd ised — — —— 
Leaves glabrous, longer than the petioles, 
Pedicels shorter than the petioles, at eee * Al. Syriaces, 
Pedicels clougate, longer than the petioles, ... = — Rora Sinensiv, 
K X Calycine lobes with a prominent midrib and (especially when in 
fruit) with thickened asually indurated borders. 
0 yates 2, -v kn amma or linear ap- 


A — eae of involuere-leaflets leafy, oblong; flowers 
pale sulphur with crimson eye. 
Flowers about 2 in. in dinmeter, shortly pedancled ; stipules lancoolate ; stems stiff-hairy 


and usually prickly, =... -. A. fercatur, 
Flowers about an in i camcter, ow Yong sender peduncles —— large, leafy, semi- 
Junar; stems prickly, ‘on . df, Surrattensia, 


AA Appendage of involucre-leaflets linear, rarely wanting. 
Flowers white or pale-sulphur with a purple eye, or purple, the calyx-lobes without « gland 
a the midrib, — — HM. radiatus, 
oO o “Involucro-loatiats entire, without any appeddage. 


Catps dey, horny in fait, th lobes priskly ela with a large gland on the midrib; | 
-« #1. cannabiaws, 


7 


; Gags abso — — Wat soon glabrescent 3 5 
. hispid, Mt, Sabdariff, 


—— hegre surrounded by 
involnere. Seeds glabrous. 
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large, yellow with purple eye. 


O Capsules short, b-anglal * 
+ Involucre-leathots about 10-12. 
All parts minutely seabrous; peduncles about twice as long as the capsule, slender ; 
flowers about 14 in. in diameter, * FT. sagittifoline. 
All parts spreadingly setose ; peduncles as Jong or shorter than the canmule, strong ; flow 
ers 2 to 3 in. in diameter, * oe 44. Abelmoscheas. 
+ + ——— Ls te 20, 
Stoms hirsute ; leaves lobed, tomentose and sprinkled with stiff hairs; involucre_leaflets 
rathor persistent,  ... ene « H. cancellatus, 
0O O Capsule — conical, 7. angular, 
Involucre-leaflets 10; all parts slightly hairy, ... ose fl, excutontus. —" 
x X X Involucre-leaflets broad and leafy, usually large, 4 to 6; flowers 
yellow with purple eye, Stems setose. 
O Involucre-loutlets 4. 
Leaves almost glabrous ; involucre-leafleta glabrous, along the borders shortly tomentose, : 
.. ff. Manihot, 
Leaves beneath sprinkled with 3-forked short hairs; involucre-leafleta appressed pubes 
cent and setose-ciliate, * oes M. hostilix. 
© © LIuvolucre-leatlets 6. 
Leaves hirsute; involucre-leaflets sprinkled with long stiff hairs, .. A, pungene. . 


B. Leaflets of the inpolucre wuiited ap to the middle or at least at the base, sometimes form- 
ing a cup-shaped involucre. 
Subg. 4. Paritiom, Trees, shrabs or woody climbers. 
* Trees or erect shrubs Seeds glabrous. Flowers large, yellow with pur-— 





ple eye, 
Leaves deeply 3-lobed, F one ase ee «Af. haxtatus, 
Leaves not divided, entire or crenulate,.., * — .. H, tiliacous, 


® © Seeds woolly or pubescent. 
+ Woody climbers. 


All parts velvety tomentose, leaves glabrescent above; involucre-leaflets 4-7, velvety, 
. #7. scandens, 


+ + Trees. 
All parts tawny setose; leaves entire, tawny tomentose; involucre-leatlets 10, hirsute, 
+ df, macrophyllus, 


1. H. Sonanpra, L’Her. Stirp. I. 103. t. 49; Roxb. Fl, Ind. III. 








Has. Ava, Taong dong and Segain (Wall. 

2 HL. virtronivs, L. Mant. 569; Roxb. FL Ind. III. 200; Hf, Ind, . 

be FL 1.388, (i. truncatus, Roxb. Fl. Ind, III. 200). : =. 
: * Han. Not uncommon along borders of fields, in shrubberies, rubbishy + 

‘ie. = places round villages, ete., also in the dry forests, all over Burma from Chit- a, ; 

hat _ tagong and Ava down to Pegu. FI. R. and C.8.; Fr. H.S. — 
ae 3. H. miceantruvs, L. f. Suppl. 308 ; Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 385 —— — 








— rigid, Ue. Sep 810; Roxb. Fl. Ind. 111.195)» use 
— Has. Ava, Pagha myo (Wall.). —— oa 
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"4. H. sturaniiis, L. sp. pl. 977; Roxb. Fl. Ind. ITI. 201: Bot. 
Reg. t. 589; Hf. Ind, Fl, I, 344, 

Han. Only cultivated in gardens. 

5. H. venvsrus, Bl Bydr. 71; Miq. FL Ind. Bot. 1/2. 155, 

Var. 8. Brasxpistr, involucre-leafleta constantly 7, narrow linear. 

Han. Upper Tenasserim, Doyoo Kyee Pass (Brandis). Fil. Fr. March, 

G. N. paxpuntronwi1, Burm. F), Ind. 151. t. 47. f. 2; Hf Ind. Fl. 
338. (A. tubulosus, Cay. Diss. III. 161. t. 68. f. 2; Roxb. Fl. Ind. ILL 
196). 

Han. Ava (Wall.); Prome, Meaday (R. Scott). Fr. Apr. 

7. H. Procenvs, Wall. Cat, 2692; Hf Ind. Fl. I. 339. 

Has. Ava (Wall). 

8. H. prversrrontvs, Jacq, Ie. rar, t. 551; Roxb. Fl. Ind. ILI. 208 ; 
Bot. Reg. t. 381; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 339. 

Has. Ava (Wall.). 

9. H ivxanrronivs, Willd. sp. pl ITI. 811; Wight Ic. t. 6; Hf. 
Ind. FL I. 338. (4. pruriens, Roxb, Fl, Ind, III. 196; ZL. racemosus, 
Ldl, Bot, Reg. t, 917). 

Hap. Ava, Segain and towards the*Taong dong (Wall.). 

*10. H. Syrtacus, L, sp. pl.978; Roxb, Fl. Ind. IIT. 195; Bot. 
Mag t. 83; Hf. Ind. FL I. 344. ( 22. Storekii, Seem. Flor. Vit. 17. t. 4.) 

Han. Occasionally cultivated by the Karens of Martaban. 

*ll. H. Rosa Srvyensis, L. ep. pl. 977 ; Roxb. Fl. Ind. IIT, 194; 
Bot. Mag. t. 158 ; Bot. Reg. t. 1526; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 344. 

Han. Much cultivated in native gardens and villages and occasional- 
ly seen in neglected lands round villages. F l. oo. 

12. H. rvrearvs, Roxb. Fl. Ind, ILI, 204; Hf. I. 845. (L. acu- 
leatus, Roxb. 1. c. 206 teste Masters), 

Han. Ava, Irrawadi (Wall.) ; Arracan, frequent on the lower hills of 
Koladyne District. Fl. Octob. | 

13. H. Scrnarrensis, L. sp pl. 979; Roxb. Fl, Ind. IIT, 203; Bot, 


Mag. t. 1356; Wight Ie. t. 197; Hf. Ind. FL 1. 334. (14. heterophyllus, 


Griff. Not. Dicot. 520.) 

Han, Frequent all over Burma and adjacent provinces, in the leaf- 
shedding forests, especially the low onvs; also in savyannabs and deserted 
tounggyas, ete. Fl. Fr. C.8. 

Hi. aculeatus, Roxb. differs chiefly by the much amaller stipules which, 
however, pass into those of HZ. Surrattensis. 

*14 H. napratvs, Cay. Diss. IIL. 150, t. 54, f, 2; Bot. Mag, t. 
1911; Roxb. Fl, Ind, III. 209; Hf. Ind. Fl, I, 335. (4. sp. Furecaria, 


Gritt. Not. Dicot, 521). 
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Var, a. corolla white or pale-sulphur with a purple eye, 
Var. 8. Lixvnesr (4%. Lindleyi, Wall, Pl. As. rar, 1. t. 4; Bot. Reg. ra 
t. 1395 ; HA. radiatus, Bot. Mag, t. 5008 P) 

Han. Much cultivated all over Burma from Chittagong and Ava 
down to Tenasserim, and often like wild in deserted toungyas. Fl. Fr. 
C, &. 

"15. H. caxnantyvs, L. sp. pl. 979; Roxb. Corom, Pl. II. t, 190 and 
F). Ind, II]. 208; Hf. Ind. Fl, 1. $39, 

Has. Cultivated in toungyas of Pegu and Martaban, and often as 

‘wild im deserted ones, | 

16. H. Sanvanirra, L. sp. pl. 978; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 340, fz 

Has, Much cultivated all over Burma from Chittagong and Ava down 
to Pegu, sometimes as wild in deserted toungyas. FI. Fr. C. S, 

“17. H. rrounserus, L. sp. pl. 978; Hf, Ind, Fl. I. 340. (1. prostra- 
tus, Roxb. Fl. Ind, III. 208 ; Abalaiashed Jiculnéus, WA. Prod. I, 53; 

Wight Ic. t, 154; ZZ. strictus, Roxb, J. ¢, 206). 

Has. Rarely cultivated in native gardens of Pegu. 

18. H. sacrrrtronrvs, Kurz in Journ. As, Soc. Beng., 1871, 46. 

(H. Abelmoschus, var, a. multifopmis, Mast. in Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 342; Æ. 
hastatus, Cay. Diss. III. 144. t. 50 f. 1? non Linn. L). 

Han. Ava, Menong (Wall.); Pegu (Brandis). Fl. Sept. * 

19. H. Auoscuus, L. sp. pl. 980; Roxb. Fl, Ind. III. 202; 
Griff, Not. Dicot. 5417; Hf Ind. Fl. I. 342. ( Ahelmoschus ——— 
Moench ; Wight Ic. t, 399 ; Abelmoschus : pseudo-Abelmoschus, Walp. Rep. 
I. 308). 

Haw. Not unfrequent in the mixed, especially the upper-mixed, forests 
of Arracan and Pegu; also Tenasserim, Moulmein; Ava, Segain. Fl. Fr, 
Nov.—Jan, 

20. H. cancenuatus, L. f Suppl. 811; Roxb. Fl. Ind, IIL 201; , 

© Hf. Ind. FL I. 342. (Abelmoschus crinitus, Wall. Pl. As. rar, 1.39. t. 4). 

Haz. Not unfrequent in the dry forests of Prome and Ava; also in 
the low forests of the Irrawadi zone, Pegu. Fr. January. 

Only the form figured by Wallich occurs in Burma, the other with a 









_ overlapping leaf-bases, more obtuse lobes, and different tomentum seems to <a 
be restricted to Hindustan. + 8 
| #21, H. escurentus, L. sp. pl. 980; Cav. Diss, IIT, t. 61.12; Hh 
He: Ind. Fl. 1.343. (Hibiscus longifolius, Wild, sp. pl. III, $27; Roxb. Fl. <u 
ea Ind. HIT. 210). — 
Rie in Has, —— Burma (accord, Revd. P. sree ae Loa 
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Han, Rarely cultivated by natives in Pegu, 

23. H. nostri, Wall. ap. Mast, in Hf. Ind. Fl. L 342. 

Han. Not uncommon in the upper mixed forests of the Pegu Yomah ; 
also Ava (Wall.) FL Fr. C S. 

24. HH. ruscens, Roxb. Fl, Ind. IIT. 213: Hf Ind. Fl. L 34t. 

Han. Upper mixed forests of the northern parts of the Pegu Yomah 
at about 1200 to 2000 ft. elevation. Fr. C. 8. 

#25. H. wasratus, L. f. Suppl. 310 (non Cav.) (2 tricuspis, Cay. 
Diss. III. 152, ¢. 55, f. 2; Roxb. Fl. Ind, D1. 202; Hf. Ind. FL I. 344). 

Hap. Rarely cultivated in gardens. Fl. R. S. 

26. Hy. rmiaceus, L. sp pl. 976; Roxb. FL Ind. TIL 192; HE. 
Ind. FL 1.343. (Paritivm tiliaceum, A. Juss. in St, Hil, FL. Gras. 1. 198; 
Wight Ic. t. 7; Griff. Not. Dicot, 523.) 

Var. 8. Tontvosvs, Mast. in Hf, 1. c. (4%. tortuoeus, Roxb. Fi. Ind. 
IIT. 192 ; Bot. Reg. t. 232). 

Hin. Common in the beach and tidal forests all along the shores 
from Chittagong down to Tenaascrim and the Andamans, ascending the 
rivers as far as the tidal waves. Fl, Fr. oo, 

27. H. macrornynivs, Roxb. Hort. Beng. 1814. 51; Wall. Pl. 
rar. I, 44. t. 51; Hf. Ind. Fl, 1. 337. (41. oulpinus, Rwdt. Cat, Buitenz. 
88; Miq. FL. Ind. Bat. 1/2. 157; 20. spathaceus, BL. Bydr. 72; M. seto- 
sus, Roxb, Fl. Ind. IIL, 193.) 

Han. Frequent in the tropical forests all over Burma from Chitta- 
gong and Martaban down to Tenasserim, FI. Fr. R. 5, 

If the principle of the priority of the name first accompanied by a de- 
scription be adhered to, Blume’s name will have to be adopted. Unlike Wal- 
lich, Roxburgh deseribed and figured the plants that he named, and unfor- 
tunate circumstances beyond his control and finally death prevented their 
publication; hence I consider that his Hortus Benghalensis claims 
priority, 

~ 98. H. scaxpens, Roxb, Fl. Ind, IIT, 200; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 337. 

Has, Frequent in the tropical torests of Martaban, Fl. Fr. March, 


Apr. 


‘ Thespesia, Corr. 
Conspectus of species. 
BU Sete RS eet Seve ee covered with rusty coloured scales; leaves gla 
brows; a tree, I. populnea, 
All younger parts and usually the lenves beneath shortly stellate tomentose ; unripe cayp- 
gules densely hirsute, a meagre ehrub, “ 1. Lanpas, 


gg ME poruungra, Corr, Ann. Mus. IX. 290; — Ie t, 8; HE. 


— Ind, Fl 1. 345; Bedd. FI. Bylv, & 69. (Hibiscus populneus, Roxb. FL. 


-_ — 4 
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Ind. TIT. 190; Hihisens populneoides, Roxb. 1. e. 191; Thesp, macrophyl- 
fa, Bl. Bydr. 73; Mig. FL Ind. 1/2. 151), 

Han. Common in the beach and tidal forests all along the shore from 
Chittageng down to Tenasserim and the Andamans; Ava, Bhamo and 
Sabado (J. Anderson). FI, Sept. Fr. March, May, 

The occurrence of this saltloving tree in Ava is unique and requires 
explanation, Brine springs are numerous in Prome and Ava, and may pos- 
sibly account for such an exceptional re-appeara_ce of a sea-shore plant in 
the interior of Burma. 

2. Tn, Lampas, Dalz. in Dalz. and Gibs, Bombay Fl. 19; Hf. Ind. 
Fl, I. 345. ( Hibisens Lampas, Cay. Diss, III. 154. t. 56. f. 2; Roxb. Fl, 
Ind, ILL. 197 ; Wight Ic. t. 5; 2. tetralocularis, Roxb. 1. ¢. 198 ? ; Azanza 
Zollingeri, Alef. in Bot. Zeit. 1861. 298), 

Has. Frequent in all leaf-shedding forests, especially the mixed ones, 
also in savannahs ; all over Burma, Fl. Fr, C. & H.S. 


Gossypium, L. 
Conspectus of species. 


Anntal ; seeds free, clothed with firmly adhering silky down,... . GO, herbacenm, 
Shrubby; perennial; seeds black, * or cohering, devoid of adhering pubescence, 
. G. Barbadense. 


"1. G. nernaceum, L. sp. pl. 975; Roxb. Fl. Ind, UL. 184; Royle 
Ill. Him. Pl. 98, t. 23. f. 1; Wight Ic. t. 10; Hf, Ind, FL I. 346, 
' Var. a. HERBACEUM, (G. herbaceum, L. L. eo: G. hirsutum, Roxb, Fl. 
Ind. ILI. 137; G. Barbadense, Wight Il. t. 28/c.) lobes of leaves acumi- 
nate. Var. 8, hirsutum. Mast, in Hf. 1 c. (G. Airsutum, L. sp, pl. 975 ; 
Dc, Prod. 1.486; G. obfusifolium, Roxb, Fl. Ind, II. 183; G. herbacewn, 
Wight Ic. t. 9.), leaves with usually blunt lobes, the upper ones often undi- 
vided, with or without a gland on the midrib beneath ; involuere-leaflets 
entire or serrate ; capsules when ripe green ; cotton white. 

Has. Var. a. and £. much cultivated all over Burma, and often seen 
as wild in deserted toungyas and neglected lands. Fl, Fr. C. and H. 8. | 

*2. G. Banrpapense, L. sp. pl. 975; Roxb. Fl. Ind. ILL 187; Hf. 
Ind, Fl. I. 347. p. p. 
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L. B. MALABARICUM, DC, Prod. I. 479; Bedd, Fl, Sylv. Madr. ¢. 82; 
Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 200. (8 — Malabarica, Schott. Melet, 35; B. haptes 
Phylla, Cav, Disa. V. 296; Roxb, Corom. PI. II. t. 247 and Fl. Ind. LIT. 
167; Wiglit Ill. t. 20. a. 6.). 

Han. Frequent in all leaf-shedding forests, especially the mixed ones, 
all over Burma from Chittagong and Ava down to Tenasserim. FI, H. 8 
Fr, O. 8, 

2. B. rsstaxe, Wall, Pl, As, rar, I. 71. t. 79 and 80; Hf Ind. FI. I. 
49, 

Han. Frequent in the upper mixed forests of the Pegu Yomah and 
the Andamans; also Ava, Fl. H. 8, Fr. C. 8 


Eriodendron, DC. 

1. FE. restraxpnem (Bomba pentandrum, L. sp. pl. 989; Cay. Disa, 
V. 203. t. 151; Roxb. Fl. Ind, III. 165; B, anfractuosum, DC. Prod. 1. 
479; Wight ie, t. 400; Grill. Not. Dioot. 5433; Hf. Ind. Fl. L. 350), 

Has. Rare (one tree only seen) in the coast forests of South Anda- 
man; here and there cultivated in Pegu and Tenasserim. 

One of those trees that are stated to be very frequent in the Indian 
jungles, but I myself have never succeeded in seeing it in a truly wild state, 
although the loftiness of the tree and the decussate ternation of its branch- 
es would render it recognizable from a long distance, 


: Durio, L. 

1. D. zmerurevs, L. sp. pl. G98 ; Karn. in ‘Trans. Linn. Soe. VIT. 
266; t. 14—16; Roxb, Fl. Ind. IU, 399; Griff, Not. Dicot. 525. t. 596; 
Tit, Ind. Fl I, 351. 

Han. Tenasserim, Fr, May, June, 

Helfer writes in his second report on the resources of Tenasserim: “ Thia 
tree does not grow so far north as Madulmein, some fow trees excepted 
which are grown as a rarity on the island of Beloo, Its sphere begins at 
Tavoy : large plantations occur to the E, of Mount Burney, and very fine 
specimens in the valley of Taunbiaun, Lower down on the Tenasserim, 
the tree begins to grow almost spontaneously, and in lat. 14° it forms lurge 
forests.” 

The Burmese —— in Dr, Brandis’ herbarium, although destitute 


of corolla, do not differ from the Malayan durian, and the calyx is the same 
in size as well as in shape. 


STERCULTA CEA. 
= Conapectua of species, 









yh, 1 srenccire Flowers univexual or polygamous Petals none, Anthers 
6-15, sessile, surrounding the stalked ovary or in males the top of a shorter or longvr 
pels distinet sessile or stalked. 


= Snes, Ree ees “See, 
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# Anthers trregniarly clustered, nttmerons, Feuit dehiscent. 
* 2. Sterevnsa. Ovules 2 or more in each cell, Carpels follicular. 
* * Anthors 5, in aring, Carpels indehisount. ° 
. 8 Henrrrena, Ovulos solitary. Carpels often ofa firm texture. 
Tid. IT. HELICTEREX. Flowers hermaphrodite. Totals decidunus, Anthers 5-15, 
scssile or on short filaments, situated on the margin of Che cup-like dilated sununit 
of the column and usunlly alternating with staminods. 
3. Hewicrrnes, Anther-cells divaricate or confluent into one. ~ Fruit a capsule, 
sometimes twisted. Seeds nob winged, , 
4. Prenosreawcm. Anther-cell« parallel. Capsule wooly, terete or S-angular, & 





eods winged, 
ion. TT. ERIOLE NEE. “Flowers hermaplirodite. " Petals deciduous, Anthers nu- Ae 
merous on the outside of the tubular or conical column from the middle to the top. . 
*  § Staminods none, . 

6. Entonasa, Capsules woody, 5-valved. 

. bP. DOMBEYEX. Flowers hermaphrodite. Petals usually persistent, flat. 
- Anthers 10 to 20, rarely 6, united into a short cup at op near the top of the ae 

the cells parallel, Staminods & or Hene, ——S 
- % Anuthers 15, rarely 10. ’ : 

G6. Pextareres. Bracteoles caducous. Sepals herbaceotis. Ovdry-cells with several " 
ovules. Style simple. | 

* XK Anthers 5. 

7. Meceanta, Bractooles 3, persistent. —— united into a cup, with 5 inter - 
vening elongate «taminods. eee ee 
avis. V. HERMANNIEE, J —— EPelate) snaresecedt, tak. Siar, 20m 
/ mens 5, shortly —— ——— ligse only. — — — 


8. Arroema. — nowt: globule: es a Herbsor undeshraba 





V. L S-lobed. Seeds winged at their extremities, ‘Trees. 
¥ } K K Ovary L-celled : 

10. — pee cumpanulate, Stamindls none. - 
Trib. I. BUETINERIE£LZ. Flowers hermaphrodite. Petals concave at base, usual > 


ly appendaged at top. Anthers 5-15, rarely numerous, introrse, the filaments united _ 
into a shorter or longer tube, solitary or in groups alternating with the staminods, 
O Anthers by 2-4 alternating with a stan inod.” 
* VL. Annoma. Petals with a clawed ovate blade. Cupsule S-winged. 
12. Guazuma. Petals clawed, with a lincar 2-cleftt_ blade, CErail gipvules, — 


13, Lurroxrrenta. Potala concave, not clawed., Fyamonts long? chly ap bage qou: ee 
mratpoiens td ha Tae wept saa etek, engage a series of ae 
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* axre⸗NAieltato. ‘i — 
Leaves glabrous ; calyx rather large, the —— — St. fartide, 


Leaves oe Lenaie ts Cerne beneath ; calyx sinall, the Shes _ gapnivipg. short, 
. onl, orraicolag. 
* © Legves paluiitgly lobed or.cut. Leafshedding trees. 
. Carpols de aunely covered witli «tiff fragile hairs; flowers anal), ta . wreme, 
Carpels shortly tomento® from stellate hairs, + ©. St. willow. 
Carpwls densdty overs with «tii! short hatra, plabrescent ; “‘evdeide neagly jin. in 
diameter, ... can » Tt, ernata, 
= © 28 © Leavis all entire, Sal — treea or — shrube. * 
O Loaves quite glabrous. 
— * * Calyx lobes not spreading, almokt erect of more asually conui · 
7 nig ving with their tips. 
Calyx shortly tubular, striate, the lobes of the length of the tube, .. St. longifolifs, 
tm K ZX Calyx almost rotate. 
Cals lobes from a browder base linedr, very long and somewhnmt twisted, ..9. 
: Q O- Leaves morepr less tomentosgeor puberulous, at least eer , 
3 : *% Flowers more than 4 in. Jong, in simple brown tuien tose 
racemes. ? 
*- : ie beneath ani petioles softly rusty pubescent, . St, rubiginoes, 
he De — * % X Flowers in panicles. . ‘ ® 
* Aeave⸗ tomentose; calyx-lobes free and epreading 5 flowers long-pedicelled, 
‘ ... St. angustifolia, 
. Leaves beneattt minutely slate puberulouss alps ‘lobes * and ie ; flowers 
> ~  shartly pedivelled, ~,.. St parviflorg. 


Sully, 2. Firmiana. ee aes Senda shout ‘ings \ Cannele dictinodords and 
i. * expanded leatlike 1 or 2 — the murginal — * fibout 4 = 
© their length. tO — 


—2 — —— —— — 
ealya about §-0in. long, ae Re eS ate Peden B) 90q-i8t. colorate. 
- Deore very: large, much Hobe pubescent beneath; calyx about Lb. to Ad in. long, 
| -. it. fulgens, 
af. — 3. Seaphium. (uel. —— and Carpophylliam). Calyx more or less 
_ campanuiate, Seeds wi out wings, solitary, laterally adnate to the base of the boat- 
ano ‘Chiaxtaeneta oc’ a ubranous follicles. 
-. ® Follicles produced below at about the middle into an additional bluntish 
SS oS patina lobe. 
Lesren, or pubsrwlons bonsai, calyx catopenniath green, 
+ ie St ...St, caompanulata. 
Pa ; ‘not produced into an edditional lobe. 
‘Leaves cor otis, glossy ; calyx alinost rotate, yellowikh, — ... 8, seaphigera. 
| ‘Sublg, 4. Pléryyota, Animes, winged along their upper ond, enclosed ——— 
—2 * n large follicle” — ⸗ 
i Ay Leaves entire, glabrous, Senerved at base; follicles as large as the fist, was 86, alata. 
= ©) 1, Sr, roerepa, L, sp. pl. 1431; Roxb. Fl. Ind. III. 154; Wight Te. 
re #281 and 304; Hf. Ind. Fi. 1, 354. 


Has. Not —— vre mixed forests of the ‘in Yomalr, 
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2. Sr. vensicovon, Wall. Pl. As, rar. J. 48. t=. 59; Hf Ind. FL I, 


355, 

Han. Ava, on limestone hills on the right side of the Frrawaddi near 
Secain (Wall) Fl. Octob. 

$. Sr. vurenxs, Roxb. Corom. PL. I. t. 24 and Fl. Ind, IIT. 145; Hr ' 
Ind. Fl. L. 355. 

Han, Not unfrequent in the drier upper mixed forests of the Pegu 
Yomah and Martaban ; and in the mixed dry forests of Prome ; also ‘Tenas- 
serum. Fr. March. : “ 

4. Sav. vinzosa, Roxb. Fl. Ind. IT], 153; Hf Ind. FI. I. 355. es 

Has. Frequent in the upper mixed forests of the Pegu Yomah and f 
Martaban ; Tenasserim; Andamans, Fl. H. 5S, ; Fr. Begin of R. 5. 

be Sr. orxata, Wall. ap. Voigt Hort, Cale. 105; Kurz in Journ. 
As. Soe. Beng. 1573. 225. 

Han. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Pegu Yomah and 
Martaban down to Tenasserim. FI. Febr.; Fr. March, Apr. 

G. Sx. nonarrotima, Vent Malm. II. No, 91. in adnot. ; DC. Prod. L. | 
482; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat 1/2. 178. (St. striatiflora, Mast. in Hf. Ind. Fl. = 
1, 356). 

Has. Birma (Griff. 586) ; probably Tennsserim. ; 

7. Sv. cocorvea, Roxb. Fl. Ind. ILL. 151; and Hook. Bot. Mise, I. ~~ 
286; Hf. Ind. FL I. 357. | X 

Han. Frequent in the tropical forests of the Pegu Yomah and Mar- 
taban down to Tenasserim. Fl. March; Fr, Apr. 

Masters refers my Pegu specimens to a species which he calls S¢. levis, 
Wall., but my plant is certainly Roxburgh’s. | 

S Sr. rupicrNosa, Vent. Hort. Malm, IL. 91 in adn.; Hf. Ind. FI. 
L. 358. 

Han. Birma (teste Masters). * 

9. Sr. anoustirotta, Roxb, Fl. Ind. III. 148; DC. Prod. I 482; Joo 
Walp. Rep. V. 100. | 

Var. a. anoustrrorta, leaves on petioles 8 to 10 lin. long, lanceolate 
or broadly lanceolate, acuminate. : 

Var. B. Xoras (St, mollis, Wall. Cat 1131; Walp. Rep. V. 101), 
leaves obovate oblong, on petioles 4 to 5 lin. long, shortly acuminate, = 
rounded at the narrowed base; tomentum almost velvety ; pedicels much 
shorter. . x. 

7 Has. Both varieties in Tenasserim (Wall. Fale. Helf.) Fl. Bebr.j 


Fr. Apr. ——— 
0, Sx. rauvirrona, Roxb. Fl. Ind. TM, 147; Hf, Inc 
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My specimens being in fruit only the identification is somewhat doubt- 
ful, but they agree otherwise with Malacca specimens. Masters mentions 
St. guttata, Roxb. as growing on the Andamans, 

11. Sr. conorata, Roxb. Corom., Pl. I. t. 23 and Fl. Ind, IL 116; 
Hook. Ie. pl. t. 143; Hf. Ind. Fl. I, 359. 

Has. Frequent in all leaf-shedding forests all over Burma from Chit- 
tagong and Ava down to Tenasserim and the Andamans, Fi. H. &S.; Fe. 
H. and begin of KR, S. 

12. St. rvncexs, Wall, Cat. 1135 (Firmiona colorata, B. fulgens, R. 
Br. and Benn. in Horsf. Pl, Jav. rar. 235; Walp. Rep. V. 108). 

Han. Ava, Taong dong ; Tenasserim, Moulmein (Wall.) 

I know not what Masters describes under the above name, unless it be 
the N. W. Indian S¢. pallens, Wall. ap. Voigt Cat. H. Bot. Cale, 195, 4 
totally different tree with pale yellowish softly tomentose smaller and 
more campanulate flowers and different leaves. 

18. Sr, caspanxunara, Wall. ap. Voigt. Hort. Cale. 105; Kurz in 
Flora 1872, 495.; Hf, Ind. Fl. 1. 362. (Pterocymbinm Javanicum, R. Br. 
in Horsf. Pl. Jav. rar. 219. t. 45; Miq. FL Ind. Bat, 1/2. 179). 

Han, Frequent in the tropical forests along the eastern slopes of the 
Pegu Yomah and Martaban, Fl. Mareh; Fr. Apr. 

14. Sr. scaruicera, Wall, Cat. 1130; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 361. (Sea- 
phium Wallichii, Schott and Endl, Melet. 33; Walp. Rep. V. 104 ; Carpo- 
phyllium macropodum, Mig. Suppl, Fl. Sumatr. 401). 

Hans. Frequent in the tropical forests along the eastern and central 
slopes of the Pegu Yomah and Martaban; also Tenasserim, Fl. Febr, 
March ; Fr. March, Apr. 

15. Sr. anara, Roxb. Corom. Pl, ITT. $4. t. 287 and FL Ind. III, 
182; Hf Ind. Fl. 1.360. (St. Heynii, Bedd, Fl. Sylv. t. 230). 

Han, Frequent in the tropical forests all over Chittagong, Pegu and 
Martaban down to ‘Tenasserim ; also on the Andamans, Fl. Febr. March, 
Fr, Apr. May. 

Doubtful species. 

1. Sr. uexeurronra, Mast. in Hf. Ind. Fl. I, 357. 

Has. ‘Tenasserim, Tavoy (Parish). 

2. Sr. ensrronta, Mast. in Hf, Ind. Fl, I. 359, 

Has. ‘Tenasserim, Mergui (Gril) 

Heritiera, Ait. 


— Conspectus of species. 
—-® Carpels glossy or at least smooth, brown ; leaves shortly petioled, 
Leaves usually cordate or rounded at base ; carpels strong-crustaceous, obliquely ovoid 
with a sharp keel pointed at the sumuit, * one dL. Tothila, 
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Leaves usually narrowed at base; carpels fibrons-woody under the thin bladdery opicarp, 
obliquely and broadly depressed, the keel at the «ununit browd anid almost wing-like, = 


. 40, minor. 
° * Carpels seu-green or gtey, rough and corky-tuborcled ; leaves long pettolod. 
Carpels obliquely ovold, kewl indistinct, at the extre mity — inte «a thick marrow 


wing-like appendage, » 4. macrophylla, 

1. HH. Tornwua, (HH littoralis, Dry. in Ait. Hort: Kew. IIT. 546; 

Roxb. Fl. Ind. III. 142; DC. Prod. I. 63; Balanopteris Tothila, Giertn. 
Fr, Il. t. 99; Rheede Hort, Mal. VI. t. 21). 

Har. Frequent in the tidal forests all along the seashore from Chit- 
tagong down to Tenasserim and the Andamans. FI. Apr. May; Fr. May. hex, 

2. H. minon, Lamk. Diet. D1, 229; DC. Prod. I. 484: Roxb, Fi. i 

ae - 142. (4. fomes, Buch. in Sym. Ava Emb. 1800, 8 28; Af Ind, | 
1368 ; Balanopteris minor, Geertn. Fr. UL, 1791. t. 98. f. 2; A. litto- 
— Griff, Not, Dicot. 532, t. 585. f. 3). 

Has. Frequent in the tidal forests all along the Burmese shores from 
Chittagong down to Tenasserim, ascending the rivers as far as the tidal 
waves, Fl, Febr. Jun.; Fr. RS. ' 

3. H / MAcnoPmYnita, Wall!’ ap. Voi igt Hort. Cal 108 ; “uke "ew 
Journ. As. Soc. ‘Beng’ 1873, 61. and in’'Trim: Journ. Bot 1874. 66. fig. 7. 

Han. Upper Tenasserim, at the foot ofa hill a mile” above Trogla 
Wall, Cat. — 
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1874.) of the Burmese Flora. 


1. H, Isona, L. sp. pl. 1366; Roxb. FL Ind. TIT. 143; Wight Ie. 
t. 180; Bot. Mag. t. 2061; Hf. Ind. Fl, I. 365. 

Hap. Burmah (accord, Revd. Dr, F, Mason.) 

2. H. visctpa, Bl. Bydr. 79; Walp. Rep. IT. 334. (Oudemansia 
viscida, Mig, Fl. Ind, Bat. 1/2. 171; 20 spicata, var. lanigera, Mast, in 
Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 2366). 

Han. Ava, Taong dong (Wall)— 

3. H. saresvura, (Lour, Fl, Coch. Il. 648 7); Bl. Bydr, 80, (Oude- 
mansia hirsuta, Mig. Fl. Ind. Bat, 1/2. Wl, H. spicata, Colebr. in Roxb. 
Hort. Beng. 97; G. Don. Gen. Syst. 1. 507; Walp. Rep. 1. 342; 4, 
oblonga, Wall, ap. G. Don. lc. Walp. Rep. 1. 332 and Il. 794 and Ann, 
IV. 320), Sey 

- War, az spicata, (IT. spicata. Coleb. 1. ¢.). . = . 

Var. 8. ontonca, (ZH. oblonga, Wall. 1. c. HZ. vestita, Wall. Cat: 
1844). 

An. Var. 8. Tenasserim, from Moulmein to Tavoy. Fl. March, 

4. U. oprusa, Wall, Cat. 1154; Kurz i in Journ, As. Sov. Beng. 1873: 
62; Hf. Ind. Fl I. 366. 

Han. Tenasserim, from Moulméin to Mergui; Pegu (Macl. teste 
Mast.) ; Andamans (V. Ball.) Fl. June; Fr. Jan. to Apr. 

This is evidently a near ally to HZ. virgata, Wall. which Some authors 
incorrectly combine with H. Javensis, Hassk. (= Oudemansia integervima, ' 
Mig, and ZZ. lanceolata, DC.). ‘The Chinese H. angustifolia, . (UH. virg- 
ata, Wall.) differs greatly by the small stellate-velvety-tomentose capsules, . 
Also the shape and nervature of the leaves did the indumentum of ‘the . 
flowers appear to me different. Mas ora gives Mergui as a habitat * 
but he evidently has two or three spec ies i view. 

Fl. I. 366 CHE glabriusciita, all, Cat. 1185, , noméh wudum eos 

aL. I. 366), 


5. H. prenesa, Kurz in Journ. As, Soe. Bebs. ‘1870. 67. H 
“Fas, Frequent in the mixed, especially the upper mixed, forests of 
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Arracan, Pegu and Martaban, op to 8000 ft. elevation ; also Ava. Fl. Oct. = 
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Phe species is also frequent in the Sikkim Terai, 


6. Hy evowaars, Wall. Cat, 1845; Hf Ind. PL 1.365. 
* ar ‘ es . 
Has. “Ava, Paong-dong ete, 
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Calyx-lobes 14-2 in, long ; style glabrous, see eae oe 2” aceruides, 


® * Capsules terete or nearly so, 
O Leaves semi-sagittate at base; stipules pinnatifid, 
Flowers 3 in, long or longer; bracteoles large, divided into several many-cleft and jaggy 
lobes, forming an involucre, ove aoe .. £, semesagiltatienm, 
© O Leaves nover semi-sagittate, usually small, entire or shortly lobed ; 
stipules small, entire or 2-3-cleft; flowers not above 2 in. long, 
+ Pedicols much longer than the petioles. 
Leaves usually greyish or whitish tomentose bencath, acuminate ; stipules and bracteoles 


2-3- rarely S-cleft, Capsules greyish or whitish velvety, wil”, lanmcenfiolium., 
+ ¢ Pedivels short, about the length of the petioles or rarely a little 
longer. 


Leaves entire, acuminate, beneath rasty coloured (rarely greyieh) tomentose; stipules 
antl bracteoles Iinear-sululate, with a eucullate basal appendage ; capsules brown 
scurvy-tomentose, glabrescent, J”, cinnamomenm, 

Leaves usually small; stipules and bracteoles entire, lnnceclate, 2, Blumeanum. 


1, P. acerrronmem, Willd. sp. pl. IIT. 729; Roxb, Fl. Ind. IIT. 
158; Bot. Mag. t. G20; Wight Ic. t. G31; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 368, p. p. 

Has. Frequent in the tropical and moister upper mixed forests along 
choungs all over Burma from Chittagong and Ava down to Tenasserim and 
the Andamans. Fl. H.8.; Fr. C. 8. 

2. P. ACEROIDES, Wall. Cat. 1171; Kurz in Journ, “As. Sec, Beng. 
1878. G62. 

Has. Tenasserim, and Andamans, in tropical — _ Fil. H. 8. 

Pt, diversifolium, Bl. appears to be an intermediate form between Pt. 
acerifolium and Pt. aceroides, having the flowers and styles of the former 
but smaller, and the bracteoles of the latter, 

3. Pr. sewtsacrrrarum, Roxb. Hort. Beng. 50 and Fl. Ind, III. 
160; Hf. Ind, Fl. I, 368. 

Hap. Frequent in the mixed and dry forests all over Burmah from 
Chittagong and Ava down to Tenasserim. Fl. H.8.; Fr. C. 5. 

4. Py, LANCE®FOLIUM, Roxb. Fl. Ind, II. 163; Hf. Ind. Fl. L 
368. 
Has, Chittagong; Ten asserim, Tavoy (Wall. teste Mast.) 

5. P. cInNAMOMEUM, nov. sp. | 

Han. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of Martaban ; also — 

gerim. Fr. Mareh. 

I attempted to identify the above species with Pe. Suscum, Kortht when. 
: ens shew its complete diss 
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+ Eriolena, DC. 
; 1. E. Caynorter, Wall, Pl. As. rar. I. 61. t. 64; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 
370. 
a Han. Not unfrequent in the dry and low, rarely in the mixed, 
forests of Prome and Ava down to Martaban and Pegu. Fl. H.5.; Fr 
C. 3. 


Pentapetes, L. 
1, P. puentcea, L. sp. pl 958; Roxb, Fl, Ind, III. 157; Bot. 
Reg. t. 525; Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 871, (£riorkaphe punicea, Mig. Pl. Jungh, 
— I, 260). 
4 Has. In cultivated plains, along rice-fields, ete., in Pegs, Ava and 
Prome. Fl. R.S. 
7 Melhania, Forsk. 
1, M. Hasmerostaxa, Wall. Pl, As. rar. I. 69, t. 77 ; Walp. Rep. 
I, 349; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 372. 
Han. Ava, frequent along the sandy dry banks of the Irrawaddi; 
also Taong-dong (Wall.). Fl. Sept. Oct, ; Fr, Nov. 


Gy ae Melochia, L. 

1. M. corcnorrronsa, L. sp. pl. 944; Roxb. Fl. Ind. IIT. 139; Hf. 
Ind. Fl. L 374. 

Has. Common as well in cultivated lands, waste places around villages, 
long-grassed pastures, etc., as in the leaf-shedding forests, all over Burma 
and adjacent provinces. Fl, Fr. Sept. to Octob. 

— Visenia, Houtt. 

i> * 1. V. Ivprca, Houtt. Syst. Linn. VI. 287. t. 46; Miq. Fl Ind. 
Bat. 1/2. 189. (V7. wmbellata, BL. Bydr. 88; Wight Ic. t. 509; Riedleia 
velutina, DC. Prod. I. 491; Melochia —— Bedd. FL. Sylv. t. 5; HE. 
Ind. Fl, I. 374). 


— Han. Rather rare in the tropical forests of Pegu, Martaban and 
* Tenasserim (Braudis). Fl, R. S. 

ie Waltheria, L. 

—E 1. W. Asenrcana, L. sp. pl. 941; DC, Prod, I. 492. (IV. Indica, 
os L, 1. c. 941; Hf. Ind, Fi. I. 374). 

| * Han. Not uncommon on the lower hills of the Irrawaddi valley from 


Ava (Segain) to Prome, Fl. Sept. Oct, 


| : Guazuma, Plum. 
*1. G. romenrosa, H. B. K. Nov. Gen, V. 320; Wight DL. t. 31; 
Bedd. Fl. Sylv. Madr. t. 107 ; HE. Ind. Fl. I. 375. . 
Han, An American — sometimes seen planted as an avenue-tree, 
FL R. 8. ; Fr. C.8.. 
16 
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Leptonychia, Turez. 
Conspectus of species. 
Onter staminods 15, the inner staminads cilinte ; enpsule I-celled, rugose, ..,Z glabra, 


Outer etaminods 10, the inner not cilinte; ovary and capeule 3-5-celledd and lobed, the 
latter minutely tubereled, wb, Aeteroelita, 


1. L. auapma, Turez in Bull, Mose. 1858, 222; Hf. Ind. Fl. L. 379. 
excl, syn. 

Han. ‘Tenasserim (Helf. 658); Moulmein (Lobb. teste Mast.). 

2. L. wererocrrra, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1870. 67. excel. 
syn. Turez, (G@remia heteroclita, Roxb. Fl. Ind. 11.590; Binnendykia 
trichostylis, Kurz in Tydsch, Nat. Ver. Ned. Ind, ser. 3, IIT, 164; Z. 
moacurroides, Bedd, Fl. Sylv. Madr. t. 114; Hf. Ind, FL I. 379; Grewia 
acuminata, Bedd. in Linn. Trans. XXV. 210?; Hf. Ind. 1. 398 f). 

Has. South Andaman, in tropical forests. 


Buettneria, L. 
Conspectus of species. 


X Leaves cordate-oblong, entire. 
Capsules large, greyish velvety, covered with strong woody prickles, .. 23. aapera, 
XX Leaves more or less lobed or angular. Capsules the size of a cherry 
More or less roughish stellate-tomentose ; capsules densely covered with brown sctose 
flexible bristles, F — — . pitows. 
Glabrous or almost so ; capsules covered with long stiff smooth bristles, B Andamanensis. 
1. B. aspera, Colebr. ap. Wall. in Roxb. Fl. Ind. ed. Car. 11, 383 ; 
Hf. Ind, Fl. 1. 377. 
Has, Not unfrequent in the tropical forests from Pegu and Martaban 
down to Tenasserim and the Andamans. Fl, Apr. May. 
2. B. pruosa, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 618; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 377, 
Has, Frequent in tropical and mixed forests all over Burma and adjac- 
ent provinces. Fr. C. 5. 
3. B. ANpamANeNsts, Kurz in Andam. Rep. App. B. p. 3. and 
Journ. As. Soc, Beng. 1571. 47; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 377. 
Has. Frequent in the coast forests of South Andaman; also Upper 
Tenasserim, along the Thoungyeen and Attaran rivers (Brandis); Moul- 
mein (Lobb), Fr. H. 8. 


Doubtful species, — 
I. B. cresvnata, Wall. Cat. 1150; Hf. Ind. FI. 1. 376. 
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Han. Pegu (McLelland); Tenasserim, Attaran and Salween (Wall) . 
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B. echinata Wall, Cat. 1% |; is the only No. which I have myself scen, and 
consists of loose leaves and 4 piece of a capsule, the former differing from 
his St. parviflora, Wall. Cat. 1121 from Silhet only in size, the latter 
almost indistinguishable from B. Andamanensis. Nipal is also given as @ 
locality but Wallich's Nos. cited are all Burmese. 


TILIACE 2, 
Conspectus of genera. 


A, Anthers opening hy alita. 

Tit, I. RROWNLOWIES. Sepals united into « bell-shaped 3- to 5-cleft calyx. 
Authers short, usually globular or didymous, the cells ultimately confluent at the 
top. 

— ® The 5 inner stamens reduced to stamitods. 
1. Browstowrs. Carpels distinct, globular, 2-valved. 
2, Pesracr., Fruits 3-5-winged, indehiseont, by abortion 1-eceded. 
* © Anthers all anther-bearing, 
3. Breeva. Capsule 3-4-valved, with twice as many wings. Styles 1-4, filiform. 

Trib. I. GREWIEX, Sepals distinct. Petals with a basal scale more or les* adnate, 
inserted round the base of a more or less raised torus bAiring at the top the stamens, 
Anthers short, the cells parallel and distinct. 

* Fruit dry, winged. 
4. Coneseata. Fruit 3-5-celled, separating into as many 2-winged cocei. 
®* ® Fruit more or less drupaceous, not winged. - 
O Fruit unarmed, tomentose to glabrous. 
5. GREWIA. Drapes more or less lobed or globular. 
O O Fruits prickly. 
6. Trromenrra. Drupe usually small, globular, indehiscent or separating into 
cocel. “ 

Drit, TTI. TILTEX. Sepals distinct, Petals without o scale at base, inserted directly 

round the stamens. 
* Capsule opening loculicidally, almost pod-like or globular, many-seeded. 
7. Concnorvs. Stamensall anther-bearing. Capsules pod-like or globular, striate 
or muricate, 
* ® Fruits globular, indebiscent, usually 1-seeded. 
8. Scnovresia. Calyx enlarged under the fruit, membranous, spreading. Stamens 
free, all anther-bearing. 
— B. Aunthers opening by apical pores. 
Trib. IV, SLOANE. Anthers linear. Staminal disk flat or cushion-like, the sepals 
and petals inserted directly round the stamens. 
9, Konrwocanrvs. Sepals 4, imbricate in 2 series. Petals 4, gashed, almost imbri- 
cate. Disk thick and broad, Capsule woody, 4-valved, echinate setose or velvety. 

| Gri. V. BLROCARPES, Anthers linear. Petals inserted round the base of a 

— — — 

Sepals +5. Roe ok induplicate-valvate, — laciuiate or rarely 
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Brownlowia, Roxb 
Conspectus of species. 
* Leaves deeply peltate. 
Leaves oblong or rotundate; calyx velvety, — wee AM. peltata, 
* * Leaves not peltate. 
Leaves cordate-oblong ; calyx velvety, ~~ ene ion wd? elata, 
Leaves lanceolate; calyx scaly, ons * ese ... B. lanceolata. 


1. B. prevrara, Bth. in Linn. Proc. V. Suppl 56. 

Han, Tenasserim (Helf. 624), 

Apparently merged by Masters into B. elata and possibly rightly so. 

2 3B. evata, Roxb. Corom. Pl. IIT. t. 265; Bot. Reg. t. 1472. 
Wall. Pl As. rar. III. 45; Hf Ind, Fl 1.381. (/fumea elata, Roxb; 
Fl. Ind. II. 640). 

Has. Chittagong; Tenasserim, Moulmein. 

3. B. waxceonara, Bth, in Linn, Proc. V. Suppl. 57; Hf. Ind, FI. 
I, 381. 

Han. Rather frequent in the tidal forests and mangrove swamps 
from Arracan (Akyab) and Rangoon down to Tenasserim se FL 
Febr.—May. 

Pentace, Hassk. 


1. P. Burwantea, Kurz in Journ, As. Soc. Beng.-1871. 47; Hf. 
Ind. Fl. I. 381. 


Han. Frequent in the tropical forests of the eastern and southern 


slopes of the Pegu Yomah and Martaban down to Upper ‘Tenasserim. Fi. 
J an, ; Fr. Febr. March. 
Berrys, Roxb. 
1. B. sronnis, Wall. Cat. 1186; Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 
62. (B. Ammonilla, var, mollis, Mast. in Hf. Ind, Fl. 1. 383). 
Has. Not unfrequentin the drier upper mixed and hill Eng forests 
of Martaban and the Pegu Yomah up to 3000 ft. elevation. Fr. March. 


Columbia, Pers. 
Conspectus of species. = 
Leaves cordate-oblong ; fruits 2-1 in. across, — one .. C. floribunda. 


= 


Leaves lanceolate; fruits 14 in. across, see * 0. Merguensis. 
1. ©. rrormunna, Kurz in Journ, As. Soe. Beng. 1873. 63; Hf 
Ind. _ i. a. (Grewia floribunda, Wall. ap. Voigt (not Veight).c * 
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Grewia, L. 
Sutg. 1. Mierocos. Stigma shortly toothed. Flowers forming terminal panicles, inve- 
lucred while in Wad, 
* Endocarp of drupes tibrous-woody. 
Leaves entire, almost coriaceous, quite glabrous; ovary and torus velvety-tomentose, 
... G, calophylla, 
% % Endocarp of drupes crustaceous or bony. 
Leaves thin chartaceous, glabrous or bemeath puberulous, not sinuate; ovary and torus 
glabrous, ves oes ..G. microcos, 
As preceding but — and leaves much ssatler; the latter sinuste-lobed, .. G. rinuata, 
Leaves thick churtaceous and rugose, tomentose beneath; ovary and torus villows, 


. G. paniculata, 


Subg. 2. Grewie vera. Stigmos dilated and fringed, radiating. Flowers in axillary 


or leaf-opposed cymes or clusters. 
O Cymes or clusters axillary. 
% Leaves at base 3-nerved, rarely with an additional lateral one. 
+ Drupes deeply 2-4-lobed from the top, by abortion sometimes 


1-lobed. 
Cymes and sopals shortly rasty tomentose ; leaves on both surfaces very scabrous from 
minute stellate hairs; drupes deeply 4-lobed, se .. G, seabrida. 


Cymes sprinkled with stiff hairs, glabrescent ; sepals greyish or tawny velvety; leaves 
glabrous, or sprinkled with simple short hairs, rarely puberulous beneath; drupes 
didymous, ... eae ..G. laevigata. 

+ + Dropes entire or only slightly and obtusely lobed aut the top. 

Leaves beneath and young parts greyish velvety; drapes globular, grey-pubescent, 


...G@. excelaa. 
Leaves at base 3- or 4-nerved ; cymes rather long peduncled ; drupes obsoletely 4-lobed 
red, sparingly hirsute, ... ees ae wee . G. hirsuta, 


As preceding, but more densely pubescent or tomentose; drupes — 2-lobed, red 


sparingly hirsute, * se ses .. G. Aumilia, 
Leaves at base 3- or 4-nerved, scabrous ; flowers in short dense — clusters ; stamens 16, 
..& microstemma, 
X * Letives usually broad, af base'5-7-nerved, the upper ones often 
only 3-nerved or 3- and 5-nerved ones mixed, 

+ Peduneles slender, much longer than the petioles, 
Leaves obliquely lanceolate, especially while young greyish or whitish tomentose beneath, 
+ G, elastion, 
— — obovate or almost rotundate, on both sides oprinkled with stellate hairs, 


pubescent beneath, often scabrous, eas ...G, Asiatioa, 
+ t Pedancles very abort or almost reduced aid the flowers ap- 
. . pearing clustered. 

Leaves very variable in shape, tomentose to pubescent ; drupes from the top deeply 4 or 
only by abortion ſewer· lobed. uy G. abutilifotia. 

‘Leaves very scabrous and harsh ; drapes the sine of m cherry, —— globular, 
..G, aclerophylla, 
* 00 Cymes opposite the leaves, ... nas * va: oppositifolia, 


ee an —— Raina And. Bap. Arp. B. Pt — 
J Hf, Ind. Fl, 1, 392. 


a) ‘ 
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Has. Not uncommon in the tropical coast-forests of South Andaman. 

Fl. May, June, * 

2. G. swicrocos, L. sp. pl. ed. 12. GO2; Wight Tl. t. 33; Hf. Ind. 
Fl. I, 392. (G@. ulmifolia, Roxb. Fl. Ind. IT, 591; Wight Ic. t. 84). 

Han. Frequent all over Burma from Chittagong and Ava down to 
Tenasserim, in the mixed forests, especially the lower ones. Fl. Apr.—June. 

Like a few other Greiwie@ perplexingly variable in size and shape, here 
a well-shaped tree 40 to 50 ft. high, there a meagre shrub of only a few feet 
in height; the latter form growing chicily on deep alluvium, in savannahs 
and similar localities, 

3. G. stnvata, Wall. Cat. 1108; Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 392, 

Has. Frequent in the swamp-forests of the Irrawaddi and Sittang \ 
alluvial plains in Pegu and Martaban; also Tenasserim as far down as 
Mergui. Fl. May. 

Possibly only a marsh-form of the preceding. 

4. G, scanrnipa, Wall. Cat. 11,13. p. p.; Kurz in Journ As, Soc. 
Beng. 1873. 63; Hf, Ind. Fl, I, 398, excl. syn. 

Haz. Tenasserim, from Moulmein (Falconer) and Tavoy (Wall.) 
down to Mergui (Helf.). Fl. Sept.; Fr. Febr. 

: 5. G, revieata, Vhi. Symb. I. 34; Hf Ind, Fl, I, 389. (G. didy- 
ma, Roxb, Fl. Ind. ILI. 591). 

Var. a. quauna, leaves glabrous, or tufted-hairy in the nerve-axils 
beneath. 

Var. 8. punescens,leaves beneath minutely puberulous or densely downy. 

Han. Var. 8. not uncommon in the upper mixed forests all over 
Pegu and adjacent provinces down to Tenasserim; var. a. in Arracan, Fl. . 
Sept. Oct. ; Fr. March Apr. 

G6. G. exce“sa, Whi. Symb. IIT. 35; Roxb. Fl. Ind, Il. 586?; Hf. 

Ind. FL 1.385. (G. salvifolia, Roxb. |. c. 557). 


Has. Chittagong (teste Masters). —— 

T have not seen specimens ;, the occurrence of such a xeroclimatic form -5 
in Chittagong is exceptional. ee 

7. G. urmsvura, Vhl. Symb, I, 34; DC. Prod, I. 509; + Roxb. d. — 
II. 587; Wight Ic. t. 76; Hf. Ind. FL. 391. (G. pilosa, Roxl . FL 50 









* Ind, IT. 588). 
=e vVar. a, Gexurxa, leaves green, 3-nerved, more or less sprinkled with 
short stiff hairs. 5 
Var. B. vercxea, (G. viminea, Wall, Cat. IV), as the prooeding, hn * 
— As leaves longer and narrower, very long acuminate, rr 
—— ‘Var. y. RIFOLIA (G, — —— Wells * —— umn 





| . =~ ate at base 3- or almost 4-nerved, 
— clothed with ——— ome 








—— 
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ian. Var. a. and f, frequent all over’ Burmah in the mixed forests, 
especially in the upper ones ; var. y. not yet found. Fl. H. and R. 5.; Fr. 
C. S. 

8. G. num, Wall, ap. Voigt Cat. Hort. Beng. 128; Hf, Ind. Fl. 
I, 390. 

Var. a, Watuircnom, tomentum more villous, leaves acute. 

Var. B. nerustrona, (G. refusifolia, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 
1872. 294), tomentum velvety ; leaves deeply retuse and broader. 

Han. Var. a. Ava, Segain hills (Wall); var. 8. not unfrequent in 
savannahs, especially along the borders of swamp forests of the Irrawaddi 
alluvium in Pegu. Fr. C. 8. 

The drapes are normally 4-lobed, but by abortion usually 2- rarely l-or 
3-lobed. The species is hardly more than an extreme form of G. Airsuta, Vhl. 

9. G. micnostemma, Wall. ap. Voigt Cat. Hort. Cale, 128; Kurz 
in Journ. As. Soc. Beng, 1873. 63; Hf. Ind, Fl. L. 390, 

Han, Ava; Prome hills(Wall.) Fl. Sept. Oct, 

10, G. exasrica, Royle Ill. Him. Pl. 104. t. 22; Walp, Rep. I. 361. 
(G. asialica, var, vestita, Mast. in Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 387.) 

_ Han. Frequent in the upper mixed forests of the Pegu Yomah and 
Martaban ; also Chittagong. FI. Nov. Decb. 

11. G. Astatrica, L. Mant. 122; Roxb, Fl Ind. I. 586; Hf. Ind, 
Fl, [. 386. 

Var, B. wana, (G. nana, Wall. Cat. 1102), stunted and low, possibly 
the result of jungle fires. 

Has. Only the stunted variety appears to grow in Burma (Griff, 
G56) probably Ava? 2 

12. G. rmimmronra, Vhl. Symb. I. 35; Roxb, Fl. Ind. II. 587 ; Bedd, 
F). Sylv. Madr. t. 108; Hf. Ind. FL. I. 386, 

Has, Birma (teste Masters). 

13. G. anvrmootta, Juss, Ann, II. 92; DC, Prod. I. 511; WA. 
Prod. I. 79? Mig. Fl. Ind. Bat. 1/2. 201; Hf. Ind. FL 1.390. (G. aspera, 
Roxb. Fl, Ind. 11. 591). 

Var. a. aspera, (G. aspera, Roxb. 1, e.) leaves all rotundate and often 
somewhat lobed towards the summit; sepals only 24 lin. long or a little 
longer, pubescent from stiff appressed hairs; petals } lin. long ; bracteoles 
short, oblong, acute. A low shrub, 2 to 3, often only 4 foot high, the 
tomentum usually short. 


Var. B. vintpescens, as the preceding, but the leaves of a very thin — 


chartaceous texture and very large, green, acuminate, above hirsute from 


‘simple, beneath from stellate, tawny hairs; flowers usually larger ; sepals 


‘7 


ss tawny pubescent; petals as in the preceding variety, but the lamina more 


<5 4 


acute ; ripe drupes glabrous, Low shrub, 2-3 ft, high. 


> 
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Var. y. sclerophylloides, alow shrub, 3-4 ft. high, more or less branched, 
the younger parts densely rusty-coloured villous; leaves very variable in * 
shape on the same branch, the lower ones usually ov ate-oblong, up to nearly 
one foot long, the upper and uppermost ones gradually smaller and narrow- 
er, from ovate to lanceolate, doubly and sometimes bristly serrate, acumi- 
nate, scabrous or thinly pubescent above, bencath more or less stellate- 
pubescent or almost tomentose ; bracteoles lincar-lanceolate, acuminate, 
pubescent externally, longer or as long as the flower-buds; petals a line 
long, the lamina acuminate, pubescent outside ; drupes deeply 4-lobed, often 
remaining sparingly hirsute during ripeness. A laterite form. 

Has. Var. a. Pegu (Col. Eyre); var. 8. not unfrequent in the upper 
mixed forests of the Pegu Yomah; var. y. frequent in the open, especially \ 
the low and Eng forests of Pegu, Prome and Martaban. Fl. May. 

A very variable plant of which I entertained some hope of being able 
to separate var y. (which is also a common Assam plant) spevifieally. It 
resembles in size of flowers G. sclerophylla, but the deeply 4-lobed 
drupes at once separate it. 

14. G. scLerornyiia, Wall. Cat. 1095; Wight Ic. t. 89. (GC. 
scabrophylla, Roxb. Fl. Ind. IL. 584 [nomen latino-grwcum]; Hf, Ind, 
Fl. I. 357). 

Has. Ava and Chittagong (teste Masters), 


Doubtful species. 
1. G. lanceolata, Roxb. Fl. Ind. IL. 586. 


Haw. Chittagong (Rexb.) 
Possibly the same as G. viminea, Wall. > 


Triumfetta, L. 
Conspectus of species. 
Sect, 1. Lappela. Capsules indehiscent or‘nearly so, globular, echinate, the cells usually — 
Lesewded. 


Leaves rotundate, not lobed, blunt, beneath greyish-tomentose like tho sepala, 2 
... I. rotundifolia, 
Leaves rotundate, acuminate, often lobed ; the sepals stollate-hairy, ... 7. rhomboidea, . 
Sect. 2. Bartramia, Capsules when ripe separating into 3-4 cocci, densely covered by | a 
long bristles, the cells usually 2-seeded. tas 
Leaves slightly hirsute ; capsules and bristles glabrous, one Ti amma, 
& Leaves at least beneath densely tomentose or pubescent ; capsules tomentose, the bristles c 
Ls - « OP parte. cara — oe 44s = +++. pilosa, \ 
LT, RitoarnomeEa ——— $, 00; Mast. Fl — — * 
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Has. A common weed not only in cultivated lands but also in all leaf- 
shedding forests all over Burma and adjacent provinces. Fl. BR. and C. 8. ; 
Fr. C. 8. 

2 T semitriloba, L Mant. 72; Hf. tnd. FL I. 396. 

Hap. Tenasserim, Tavoy (teste Masters). 

3. T. norenpironta, Lamk, Dict TIL. 421; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 395. 

Han. Ava (Wall) : J 

4 T. anwnva, L. Mant. 73; Bot. Mag. t. 2296; HY. Ind. Fl. L, 396 

Han. Not unfrequent in the upper-mixed and dry forests all over 
Pegu, also frequent in deserted hill-toungyas; Ava. Fr, Nov.—Febr. 

5. T. ritosa, Roth Nov. sp, 223; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 394. 

Var. B. onronaa, (7. oblonga; Wall. in Don 1. Prod. Rep, 227; M 
tomentosa, Mast. in Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 394, non Boj.; J. octandra, Gritl, Nat. 
Dicot. 512 ?) the bristles of the carpela somewhat shorter and straight or 
nearly 30. 

Han. Var. 8. common all over Burma and adjacent provinces, in the 
mixed forests and deserted toungyas, Fr. Nov. Jan. 

Masters, in Fl. trop. Afr, and FI. Ind., identifies var. (2. of this species 
with Z. tomentosa, Boj. ‘The Mauritian plant, which for along time was 
cultivated in H.B.C. but is now apparently lost, has a velvety tomentum and 
small globular fruits not larger than those of 7. rhomboidea, while Masters 
describes them as being as large as a cherry 

Doubtful species. 
1. T. casa, Masters in Hf. Ind. FL. 1. 396, non BL 
Hap. Chittagong (teste Masters). 
Corchorus, L. 
§ i. Capsules globular or nearly #0, more or loss muricate. 
Lower pairs of serratares of leaves produced into five bristles > enpuules 10-sunleate, trun- 
cate, ene — a. owe an ..C. capenlaria. 
§ 2. Capsules more or less elongate or linear, cylindrical or angular, but not 
wi 


® Capsules 1 to 2 in. long er longer. Stamens very Dureecrot, 
O Lower pair of serratares of leaves produced into long bristles, 
Capsules 2 in. long, 5-celled and 5-ribbed, longitudinally pitted, the partitions within 
~ oa Leaves without basal bristles, usually small and blunt. 
Cupsules about 2 in. long, sparingly and minutely tubercked, glabrous, are — 4, 
wwe hee ocwhuirta, 








— 

but capsules only about 1 in. long, thinly pilose, + © urticafolina, 
out partitions inside, —.. vs * a 

: © © Capsules about | in. long, Stamens 5 to 10, ti 


— — 1 
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* ass 
Capsules almost terete, tomentose, 3-cclled, without partitions inside, ...C. fuscioularis, 


§ 3. Capsules elongate, thick, truncate, 6-angled, the alternate angles winged, a 
Stamens 15 to 20. Leaves without bristles. — IA— in. long, terminating in 3 
simple or 2-cleft «preading points, * 


. C. acutangulas, 
1. C. carsvunanis, L. sp. pl. 746; Roxb, Fl. Ind, II. 581; Wight 
Ic. t. 311; Hook. Journ, Bot. IT. 92, t=. 3, Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 397. 

Haw. Cultivated all over Burma, * frequently seen in deserted 
toungyas, along the borders of forests, around villages, ete. Fl. C. S.; Fr. ~ 
H, 8. 

2. C. ottrontcs, L. sp. pl. 746; Roxb. Fl. Ind. Il. 581; Bot. Mag, 

t. 2810; Griff, Not. Dicot. 512; Hf, Ind. Fl. 1.897, (0. decemangularis, Thy 
Roxb. 1, c, 582). 

Hae. Ava, Pegu, cultivated and wild in rubbishy places and agrarian 
lands. Fl. R.S.; Fr. C. 8. 

3. C. trmocviarts, L. Mant. 77; Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 582; Hf. Ind. 

F). I. 397. 

Har. Burma (according to Dr. Mason). 

4. O. crricawrorims, WA. Prod. I. 73; Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 397. 

Har. Ava (Wall). 

5. CC. trmens, L. Mant. 566; Hf. Ind, Fl 1.398. (C. trilocularis, 

Burm. Fl. Ind. t, 37. f. 2). , 

Hap. Prome District (Wall.). ‘Se 

6 C. rascrevnarts, Lamk. Dict. IT, 104; Roxb, Fl, Ind. IT. 582 ; | 
Hf, Ind. Fl. I. 398. 

Han. Not unfrequent in dried up river-beds in the swamp forests and. 
savannahs between the Lhein and Irrawaddi rivers in Pegue Fr. C. 8. ; 

7. C. acvranouius, Lamk. Dict. IT, 104; Wight Ic. t. 739; Hf. | 
Ind. Fl. 1. 398. (C. fuseus, Roxb, Fl. Ind. IT. 582). . . 

Has. Very frequent not only in rubbishy places, deserted toungyas, * 
eto., but also in the leaf-shedding forests, all over Burma up to 3000 feet — 


elevation. Fl. R.5.; Fr. C. S. : > 
se Echinocarpus, BI. - ; 
xr 
Conspectus of species. : 
‘teal Leaves entire, tufted-hairy in the nerve-axils beneath ; prickles of fruit strong, usually : 
' BO thickened at base, “ —— Signs: ae 
* Learoserenateserrate of toothed, at lent when young puberulons beneath, — 


longer, all thin and subulate, .. oon ae 


1. E. Siaus, Bl. Bydr. 56; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. 1/2. 109. ee 
murex, Bth. in Linn, Proc. Y. a 72; ‘Hf. Tas Fil. a 
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~ Masters states that the prickles of 2. murex are dilated at the base ; 
the Khasya specimens No. 5. Hb. or. Hf. and Th., however, exhibit not a 
. vestige of dilatation being simply incrassate at bage just as those of the 
Javanese plant, The sigün is a common tree in the hill-forests of western ° 
Java and there well-known to Dutch botanists. 
2. FE. stercutiacevs, Bth. in Linn, Proc. V. Suppl, 72; Hf. Ind. 
Fl. I, 400, 
Han. Not unfrequent in the drier hill-forests of Martaban ; Tenasse- 
~— rim, Moulmein District (Falconer) ; Birma (Griff. 675). 
De Elzwocarpus, L. 
=. - Conspectus of’ species. 
Subg. 1. Monoceras. Anthers cuspidate or aristate, Flowers usually rather large, the 
petals vilky-hairy, fringed or very rarely entire, 
*® Petals entire with a few short teeth at apex or simply fringed, not eut or 


cleft. Petioles continuous, not geniculate-incrassate. 
© Inflorescence and sepals outside almost glabrous, 


All parts glabrous, oo. Z. petiolatus, 
0 0 ————— and — Pn Se silky- — 
Gl-brous; petals entire, acuminate; pedicel--in long, * .. B. Griffiths. 
= Glabrons; petals deeply but simply fringed ; pedicels 3-4 lin. long, ek. Vorunwa. 
+ * * Potals 2-3-cleft, the lobes jagged or fringed; anthers glabrous or puberu- 
laa lows. 
ä O Petiole geniculate-thickened at apex. 4 
1. ¢ Inflorescence with long-persistent leafy bracts, J 
All parts also sepals and inflorescence glabrous, .., onde. bracteatus, 
: - + + Bracts of infloresceng: small, very — 
— X Racomes and sepals glabrous or nearly so, «+ de. simples, 


*% X% Racemes and sepals more or less tomentose or pubescent, 
Leayes 1-1} ft. long, cuneate-acumminate at base, acute; anthers shorter than the bristle ; 
drupes puberulous, the putamen slightly ———— A. grandifolius. 
P Leaves }-1 ft. long, rounded at the narrowed base; leaves glabrous or — so; puta. 
— mon terete, . rugorus, 
“eed © O Petiole — * ——— at Apex. 
+ Glabrous, Patamen long recurved-aculeate, =... . &. grandifiorus- 
Putamen lacunose-tubercled ; leaves blunt, very thick — glabrous, _B. littoratia, 
; Subg. 2. Bleocarpi veri. Authers blunt, or the longer valve sharply prod cell flowers 
ane small ; petals glabrous. 
AS + Putamen even and usually slightly rimose, or obsoletely wrinkled. 
— J Calyx and pedicels glabrous. 
‘ Leaves glabrous, blistered-speckled and opaque ; petioles long, thickened at the summit ae 
9 F anthers bearded, see ess ees see « EF. floriiundus, 
Leaves glabrous, opaque, acuminate ; petiole not geniculate-thickened, .. F. lancearfolius. 
Leaves glabrous, blunt or rounded at apex; petioles short but slender, not thickened ; 








| anthers naked; drupes unknown, onde. Aygrophilus. 
a , + + Patani wrinkled of tubercted. Calyx and pedictis puberulous, 
* X Petioles not geniculate-thickened at apex, 





a Se A Ne he elie oe 
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, Leaves and petioles — style long, exeerted; the longer anther-cell acute ; drapes ; 

globular, ... AT. ganitres. me 

Leaves beneath along the nerves and the — —— Aelia. puberntous style short ; 
anther-cells equal, blunt; drupes oblong, is re .F. lacunovus, 

. x xX Petioles thickened at summit. 

Leaves beneath and the nither short petioles densely puberulous, » . Wallichii. . 

Leaves and the long petioles glabrous; drupes oblong, von BR. robustus, 

All parts densely and shortly pubescent; drupe globular, ese ... Ki. atipularis, 


1. E. Grerrrrun, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1870. 68; Hf 
Ind. Fl. I. 408. (Afpnoceras trichanthera, Griff. Not. Dicot. 5.8 t. 619. 
f. 2). 

Haz. ‘Tenasserim, Mergui, in shrubberies (Griff), Fl. Dee, Tan: 

2. E. perrovatvs, (Monocera petiolata, Jack. Mal. Mise. in Hook. 
Bot. Mise. II. 86; £. integra, Wall. Cat. 2668; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 408; B. 
ovalis, Miq. in Suppl. Fl. Sum. 406), 

Han, Tenasserim (Helf. teste Masters). 

83. E. pracreatus, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc, 1871, 48; Hf. Ind. FI, 
I, 406). 

Han. Tenasserim, in tropical forests of Thoungyeen (Brandis) ; Moul- 
mein (Falconer). Fl. March, Apr. 

4, B. simplex, Kurz MS. 

Han. ‘Tenasserim (Griff. 701). 

Evidently nearly allied to 2. aristatus, Roxb. but differing in the — 
of the leaves and the glabrous racemes. The flowers conform to those of 
the preceding species. Griffith's specimens from E. Bengal (No. 702) 
differ only by a puberulous inflorescence and may also belong here. 

5. E. Graxpreconus, Smith in Rees Cycl. No. 5. (Jfonoceras lan- 
ceolatum, Hlassk. Cat. Bog. 208; Miq Fl. Ind. Bat. 1/2. 212; Monocera 
grandiflora, Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 4680; R. lanccolatus, Bl. Bydr. 129),. 

Har. Martaban, not rare along the banks of rivers in Toukyeghat 
District E. of ‘Tounghoo. 

» G. B. oraxprroptros, Kurz in Journ. As, Soc. Beng, 1872, 294. 

Han. Frequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the 
Pegu Yomah and Martaban.down to Tenasserim. Fr. Febr. March. 

7. E. nvaosa, Roxb, Fl. Ind, II. 596 ; Wall Cat. 2658. A. C.; Hf. 








Ind. FI. I. 405. (Monocera rugosa, Wight in. I. 83 and Ie. t. 61). ¢ 
Haw. Frequent in the tropical forests, especially along choungs, of the , 
eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomah and Martaban. Fl. Mareh, Apr, * 
Masters refers Wallieh's 2. rugosus to E. tuberculatus, Roxb. brew ised += 
giving his reasons for so doing. . + ae 


8. B. ident ans and B, ‘MS. ) * = * 
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the name of Monoceras obfusum, Hassk. belongs to E rugosus. The Te- 
“Xo nasserim plant (with which Griffith's No. 700 is identical) has very thick 
and obtuse leaves, and is in my opinion a distinct species. I have therefore 
retained the MS. name of Teysm. and Ginnend, for the plant. 
9, E. Varnunva, Ham. ap. Hf. Ind. FL I. 407, 
Haws. Chittagong (teste Masters). 
Ditters from 2. prunifolius, Wall. solely by the silvery silk-hairy inflo- 
rescence and larger flowers. 
10. E. rLonmusxnpvs, Bl. Bydr, 120; Mig. Fl. Ind. Bat, I/2. 210; 
~ Hf, Ind. Fl 1,401. (24. serratus, Roxb. Fl, Ind. IL. 596). 
7 Han. Frequent in the tropical forests, along choungs, of the Marta- 
2 ban hills E. of Tounghoo down to Tenasserim ; also Chittagong. Fl. Apr. 
The species is easily recognised in a dried state by its peculiar blister- 
ed opaque leaves. 
11. R. nyGropatrivs, Kurz, MS. 
Has. Frequent in the swamp forests of the alluvial plains of Pegu 
and Martaban ; also Upper Tenasserim (Fale.) Fl. Jan. March, © 
I looked for some time upon this species as a variety of . photinie- 
Solius, but the habitat as well as the structure of the leaves are inconsistent 
with such a view. It is nearest to #. lance@folius, Roxb., but differs by 
obtuse or rounded leaves and beardless anthers, 


J 12. KE. tance®ronius, Roxb. Fl. Ind. Il. 598; Hf, Ind. Fl. I, 402. 
. Haz. ‘Tenasserim (teste Masters.) 
J 2 13. E. Ganirrus, Roxb, Fl. Ind. Il. 592; Hf. Ind. Fl, I. 400, 
(Ganitrus sphericts, Gwrtn, fruct, II. 271. t. 189; Wight Ie. t. 66; £. 
. cyanocarpus, Mast. in Hf. Ind, Fl, 1, 406). 


Han, Chittagong. 

14. E. nacusosvs, Wall. Cat. 6553, 
f Has. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests and along choungs in the 
are moister upper mixed forests of Pegu and Martaban down to Tenasserim, 
— May, July; Fr. March, Apr. 

15. E. Wanucunu, (£. longifolius, Wall. Cat. G6S2; Hf. Ind. FI. 

I. 409. non BI.) 

Han. Not unfrequent in the Eng and low forests from Martaban 

‘ (Toukyeghat) down to Upper Tenasserim ; also base of Pegu Yomah; Ava 
* Wall. 

2 I te often met with the tree, but always withgut flowers or fruit. 


a The leaves generally resemble £. Ganifrus but are puberulous all over ad 
“ or, in very old ones, only beneath along the nerves, and so are the petioles 
3 and branchlets. It appears to be a distinct species. 


16. E. nonusrus, Roxb. FL Ind, Il. 597; Wight Ic. t. G4; Hr. 
— Ind. Fl, 1, 402. . (2. Helferi, Kurz And. Rep. ed. 2. 32. and Mast. in. Hf. « 
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Ind. Fl. 1. 402 E. sp. Grif. Not. Dizot. 517. t, 592, f. 2), 

Han. Frequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Tenasserim ; 
also Andamans; and Chittagong (teste Mast.) Fl. Apr. May; Fr. Aug, 

NV. B.—E. cuneatus, Wight, is noted by Masters as growing in Chitta- 
gong, Birma, and Tenasserim, Ido not know the species. Possibly the 
Burmese localities refer to 2. lacunosus, Wall. 

17. E. strputanis, Bl. Bydr, 121; Mig. Fl. Ind. Bat. 1/2 210; Hg. 
Ind. Fl. I. 404. 

Han. In tropical forests of Martaban and Tenasserim, up to 3000 
feet elevation ; also Rangoon District (Brandis). Fl. May. 


Doubtful species. 


1. E. terrostacnya, Wall. Cat. 2672; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 403. 

Harn, Tenasserim (Helf. teste Mast.). 

Masters states that the species is very like F. robustus but that the 
anthers are bearded, while in Z. robustus itself he tells us that the anthers 
are both bearded and beardless, 

2. KE. tucrpus, Mast. in. Hf, Ind. FI. I. 403, non Roxb. 

Hawn, Chittagong (Griff. teste Mast.). 

Masters identifies his specimens with Roxburgh’s plant, which the late 
Dr. Anderson had already recognised as an Huphorbiacea and which is 
Cleidion Javanicum, Bl. I doubt the correctness of the habitat given for 
the reason that Griffith had never visited Chittagong. 

I have not seen 2. oblongus, Gwrtn. from Moulmein. 


LINEA. 
Conspectus of species. 

Trib. I. EULINE. Petals twisted. Perfect stamens as many as petals, Capsule 
opening septicidally, Herbs or small shrubs, 

1. Rerswarptra., Calyx glabrous. Styles 3 or 4. Capsule 3-4-celled. 
2. Lixcem. Calyx glabrous or pubescent. Styles 6. Capsule 5-celled. 

Trib. 10. ERYTHROXYLEX. Petals usnally imbricate, rarely twisted, with a basal 
scale inside, Perfect stamens twice as many as petals. Fruita drupe. Shrubs or 
trees. 

3. Erxytanoxyior, Petals with a double basal scale inside, Pedicels 1-flowered, 
axillary. 
Reinwardtia, Dum. 


1. R. Inprca, Dum. Comm. Bot, 1322. 19. (2. trigyna, Planch. in 
Hook. Journ. of Bot. VIT. 522; Hf. Ind. Fl I. 412.; Linum trigynum, 





Roxb. Fl. Ind. If, 1832. 110; Bot. Mag. t. 1100; Sm, Exot. Bot. 31. t. . 


— on ee — 1826. ——* 
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Erythroxylon, L 
Conspectus of species. 
§ 1. Erythrorylon. Styles free from tho base. 
Leaves oblong lanceolate, shortly acuminate glaucescent beneath; pedicels about § in. 
lorage, * i , * .. &. Kunthianum. 
§ 2. Sethia, Styles united for about § of their length. 
Leaves obovate or oblong, blunt; pedicels usually 3 lin. long, rarely longer, 
.. &. monogynum, 
Leavos broadly obovate or oblong, retuse ; pedicels short, * .. B. euneatum, 

1. E. Kunrntaxum, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc, Beng. 1872. 294 ; Hf. 
Ind. Fl. 1, 414. (Sethia? Kunthiana, Wall. Cat. 6549, nomen charta- 
ceum), 

Han. Not unfrequent in the drier hill-forests, especially the stunted 
ones, on the Martahan hills E. of Tounghoo, at 5000 to 7200 ft, elevation ; 
also Tenasserim, top of Thoungyeen hills, (Parish). FI, March. 

2. E. moxocyxum, Roxb. Corom. Pl. I. t. 88. and Fl. Ind. II. 449 ; 


“Hf. Ind. Fl, I. 414. ( £. Indiewm, Bedd, Fl, Sylv. Madr. t, 81; Sethia 


Indica, DC. Prod, 1. 576; Wight Ill. t. 48). 
Hap. Pegu (accord. Dr. Mason), 


3. E. cungatum, (Urostigma ? cuneatum, Miq. in Hook. Lond. ~ 


Journ. VI. 585; B. Burmannicum, Griff. Not. Dicot. 468. t. 581. f! 3; 
Hf. Ind. FL I. 414). 


Has. ‘Tenasserim, from Moulmein (Falconer, Wall.) down to Mergui, 
along the coast of Madamaca (Griff.), Fl. Apr. 


MALPIGHIAQEA, — 
Conspectus of genera. 

Trib. I. MALPIGHIER. Carpels never winged, free or anited into a fleshy or drupa- 
ceous 1- to 3-celled fruit. Usually erect shrabs, with usually opposite leaves and 
connate stipules. 

1. Matrioma, Calyx 6-10-glandular. Filaments at base glabrous. Ovary entire, 
2-3-celled, styles terminal aud free. Drupes containing 3 or fewer crested nuts, 

Trib. IT. HIRE. Samaras 1-3, obliquely accumbent to a short pyramidal torus, or 
the carpels united into a winged indehiscent capsule, Woody climber or rarely 
erect shrubs or trees, the stipules minute or wanting. 

* Stamens definite, usually 10, all porfect. 
O Style 1, rarely 2. , 
2. Hrerace. Calyx with a single large gland adnate to the pedicel. Carpels 3- 
winged. Trees or woody climbers. 
O O Styles 3. Ca'yx without glands. 
8. Asrrmmorrunys. Petals not clawed. Stigmas capitellate. Samaras broadly 
winged all round, Woody climbers. 
© * Stamens numerous. Styles 3, consolidated. Calyx minute, without 
glands. 


ie ete at’. 


4. Pracrorrenox, Capsules indebiscent, 3-4-winged as in Hiptage. Petals re- 
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Malpighia. L. 

“1. M. cocciaera, Lo ep. pl. Gll. (CAL. coceifera, L. sp. pl. ed. 
Rehb. 11. 871; DC. Prod, 1. 578; Walp. Rep. V. 152; Bot, Reg. t. 568. 
M. Aecteranthera, Wight Il. 138. t. 49). 

Has. Frequently cultivated, and sometimes domesticated in rubbishy 
places round villages im Chittagong. Fl. H. and R. 8,; Fr. R. 8. 


Hiptage, Grertn. 
Conspectus of species, 


Seandent diffuse shrub, branched almost from the base; leaves larger, more acute and 
greyish green ; bark grey,  ... se - .. dt. Benghalensis, 

A lofty climber, the «tem <imple, cable-like, up to 100 ft. long ; leaves stnaller and broad- 
er, often bluntish apiculate, glabrous and glossy, dark-green ; bark dark-brown, 

. f, obtusfolia, 

A small tree; flowers often pale pink with the usual yellow basal blotch ; capsule not 
ridged on top, the wings shorter and broader, obliquely truneate; bark dark- 
brown, ... * A. candicans. 


1. H. Besenarensts, (Banisteria Benghalensis, L. sp. pl. 356 ; Ff, 


- Madablota, Geortn, Fr. II. 169. t. 116. f. 4; Wight Dl. t. 50; Hf. Ind. Fl. 


I, 418; Gertnera racemosa, Roxb. Corom. Pl, I. t. 18 and Fil. Ind. II. 
368). 

Har. Not unfrequent in the dry and open, especially the Eng, forests 
of Prome and Martaban ; also Tenasserim, Moulmein. Fl. March, Apr ; 
Fr. Apr May. 

9. H. obtusifolia, DC. Prod. I. 583. (Gertnera obtusifolia, Roxb. 
Fl. Ind. I. 469). | 

Has. Rather rare in the tropical forests in the deep ravines of the 
Pegu Yomah, Also Ava, Khakyen hills (J. Anderson) Fl, March. 

It is difficult to give good characters for this species, but it is in my 
opinion certainly distinct. 

3. H. canpicans, Hf. Ind. Fl, I. 419. (22. arborea, Kurz in Pegu 
Rep. and in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 228). 

Has. Frequent in the dry and eng forests of the Prome District and 
there forming the upper dry forests, Vl. March; Fr. March, Apr. 


Aspidopterys, A. Juss. 
Conspectus of species, 
. Gynobase persistent after the fall of the samaras, conical, acute, exserted, 
surrounded by 3 smeoth acute ilisk-lobes. 


Leaves —— beneath, acuminate ; ovary hirsute 5 nucleus of samara with or with - 


— — an — * bee eae A. wttans, 
Leaves tomentose heneath, more or less glabrescent, apiculate; ovary quite glaub ros ; 


nucleus of samara with a erest, ... mae * 4. tomentosa, 
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* * Gynobase absent after the fall of the «amaras or minute and whorter than 
the disk-lobes, the thick 3-lobed often cup-shaped disk usually wrinkled. 
% Samara nearly as broad as long, with a vertical creat between the wings. 
All parts, aleo the ovary, quite glabrous; disk in fruit about 1 lin. browdl, ...4, coweaea, 
Leaves more or less puberulous along the nerves beneath; disk doubly «maller, hanlly 


wrinkled, ... wy * —* ie A. Helferi. 

RX X Samara more than twice as long as broad, not crested. 
All parts glabrous; ovary bireute,  ... ens * weA. Rorbhurghii, 
All parts hirsute; ovary glabrous, if ‘ea * . Atrowta. 


I. A. Xxuraxs, Hf Ind. FL. I, 421, non Juss. (4. lanuginosa, A. 
Juss. in Arch, Mus. Nat. Hist. III. 512 ; Mircea auvtans, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 
447, non Wall.). 

Han. Chittagong (Wall. 1057); Ava, Bhamo (J. Anderson). Fr. 
Jan. 

2. A. Tomentosa, A. Juss. in Arch. Mus, Hist. Nat. ITT. 514; Walp. 
Rep. V. 209. (Hirea tomentosa, Bl. Bydr, 225). 

Has. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of Martaban E. of Toun- 
ghoo; Ava, Khakyen hills GJ. Anderson), Fl. March; Fr. May. 

3. <A. concava, A. Juss. in Arch, Mus, Hist. Nat. LL. 509; Hf, 


“Ind. Fi. I, 420. 


Haz. Tenasserim, from Moulmein to Mergui. FI. Fr. Apr. 

4. A. Hevcrensana, Kurz MS. 

. Han. ‘Tenasserim, Moulmein district (Fale., Heif. No, 923.) Phanoe 
(Wall. No. 1057 not in Cat.) Fl. Febr. 

Nearest to A. concava, from which it is distinguished by the different 
leaves and structure of the retuse-narrowed samara-wings, the smaller 
almost not wrinkled disk-lobes, etc. 

5. A. Roxnuramansa, A. Juss. in Arch. Hist. Nat. ITT. 511; Hf. 
Ind, Fl. I, 420, (Zriepteris Indica, Willd.; Roxb. Corom, Pl. Il. 32, 6, 
160; Hirea Indica, Roxb. Fl. Ind. IT. 247). 

Han. Ava; (Tenasscrim, Salween river, teste Hf). 

G. A. wmimsura, A. Juss. in Arch. Mus. Hist. Nat. ITT. 512. t. 17; 
Hf. Ind. Fl, 1.421. (JTirea hirsuta, Wall. Pl. As, rar, 1, 13. t. 13). 

Han, Ava, Taong-dong; Prome hills. (Wall) FL Fr. Aug. Nov. 


Doubtful species. 
1. <A. Rotusprronta, A. Juss. in Arch. Mus, Hist. Nat. ITLL. 514; 
Walp. Rep. V. 299, (2firea rotundifolia, Roxb, Fl. Ind. IL. 445). 
Han. Chittagong (Roxb.) Fi. March, Apr. 
‘Hooker refers this species to his A, nutans, but the description agrees 


better with 4, tomentosa, 
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Plagiopteron, Griff. 
1. P. svaveouens, Griff. in Macl. Cale, Journ. IV. 244. t. 18; HEL 
Ind. Fi, I. 399. 
lian. Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff. 679). 


ZYGOPHYLLEX. 
Conspectus of genera. 


1. Tarevivs. Stamens 10. Fruits dry, composed of 5.12 cocci usually winged 
orspiny. Herbs with pinnate leaves. 


Tribulus, L. 
Conspectus af species. 

Flowers 1-2 in. in diameter, the pedaneles as long or longer than the leaves, 7. cistoides, 
Flowers 4-} in. in diameter, the peduncles shorter than the leaves, DT. lannginosmes. 

1. ZZ cistoides, L. sp, pl. 654; Jacq. Hort. Schoenb, L t. 103; Bot. 
Reg. t. 791; Hf. Ind, Fl, I. 423. 

Han, Tenasserim, Mergui (teste Edgew. and Hf.). 

2. T. nanversosus, L. sp. pl. 553; Roxb. Fl. Ind. IT. 401; Wight 
Ic, t. 98. (TZ. terrestris, L. sp. pl. 554; Sibth. Fl. Groee. t. 372; Rehb. 
FL Germ, V. t. 161; Hf. Ind, Fl. 423), 

Has. Ava, apparently frequent in the Irrawaddi valley ; Prome Dis- 
trict. Fl. March, Apr. : 

N. B.—I am not sure whether 7. terrestris, L. and Z. lanuginosus 
are not really different species. 


GERANIACE2. 
Conspectus of genera, 

Trib. I. GERANTEX Flowers regular or nearly so. Sepals imbricate. Glands al- 
ternuting with the petals. Fertile stamens as many or 2 or 3 times as many as 
petals. Capsules dry, the valves elastically rolled upwards, or rarely indehiseent, 

1. Gerastes. Perfect stamens 10, or rarely fewer. Ovuary-cells 2-ovuled. Cap- 
sule dehiscent, beaked. aoe 
Trib. I. OXALIDEX. Flowers regular. Sepals imbricate. Glands none. Stigmas 

capitate. Ovary-cells with 2 or more ovules. 

* Capsule dry or nearly so, dehiscent, Herbs. 


2, Oxaxts, Stamens 10, Capsule dehiscing loculicidally, the valves cohering with — 


3. Brornytusm. Stamens 10. Capsule dehiscing loculicidally, the valves usually 


— 
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&. Isevatrens. The lateral petals connate in pairs. Capsule elastically dehiscent. 
6. Hypnocena. All petals free. Drupes sappy, indehiscent. 


Oxalis, L. 

1. O. corstcrrata, L. sp. pl. 624; Roxb. Fl. Ind. IT. 457 ; Wight 
Te, t. 18; Jacq. Oxal. t,5; Fl. Dan. V. t. 873 and X. t. 1753 ; Engl. Bot. 
XXIV. t. 1726; Sibth. Fl. Gree, t. 451; Sturm. Germ. FI. Lt. 1; Rehb. 
Fl. Germ. V. t. 199; Hf. Ind, Fl. 1, 436. (0. pusilla, Salisb, in Linn. 
Trans. IL. 243; Roxb. FL. Ind. I. 457). 

Has. Frequentin rubbishy places, toungyas, garden-lands, along road- 
sides, etc., all over Burmah up to 3500 ft. elevation Fl. Fr. w. 


Biophytum, DC. 
Conspeetus of species, 
Leaflets nearly straight, in 10-14 pairs; flowers larger; capsule — much shorter 
than the calyx ; seeds obliquely tranaverse-furrowed, * ..B. sensifienns. 
Leaflets very unequal at base, in 12-25 pairs; peduncles with a clubbed mass of bracts 
ab apex, ... .. &, adiantoides, 
Leaflets equal, in 10-20 f — flowers. stnaller ; — — as long as or a littl: longer 
than the sepals, small; slender herb, dt. Reinwardtii, 
1. B. sexsrrrvom, DC. Prod. L. 690 ; Wight Ii. t. 62. f. 9; Hf. 
Ind, Fl. 486, (Oxalis sensitiva, L. sp. pl. 622; Roxb. FL Ind. IL 457; 
Bot. Reg. XXXI. t. G8; Jacq. Oxal. t. 78; B. Candolleanum, Wight til. 
t. 62). » 
Han. Frequent in rubbishy places, on brick-laid paths, fields and toun- 
gyas, etc., allover Burma, Fl. May, June; Fr. R. S. 
2, B. aprantrormes, Wight ap. Hf. Ind, Fl. L. 437. 
Han. Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff.), 
8. B. Rerywarprim, Walp. Rep. I. 476; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 437, 
Han. Not unfrequent on poor and rocky soil in shrubberies and in the 
dry and open, especially the Eng, forests all over Burma from Chittagong 
and Ava down to Tenasserim. Fl. Apr. May. 


Averrhoa, L. 
: Conspectus of species, 
Fruits sharply angled; seed arillute, cha ose .». <4. Carambola,. 
Fruits bluntish angular; seeds without arillus, * one -. 4. Bilimbi. 


*}. A. Caramnona, L. sp. pl. 613; Roxb. Fl. Ind. IT, 450; Griff, 


Han. Much cultivated in gardens all over the country, Fl. H. 8. 


and R.8.; Fr. C. 5. 





#2. A, Brrascor, L. sp. pl. 613; Roxb. Fl, Ind, II. 451; Bedd. FL. 
es ‘Hf, Ind, FI. I. 489. 
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Han. Rarely cultivated in Pezu and Tenasserim, Fl. H. S.; Fr. 
R. 8. 
The differences between 4, Carambola and A. Bilimbi appear to me 
to be of generic value. 


Impatiens, L. 


Conspectus of species, 


® Leaves all opposite or oceasionally ternately-whorled. 
Leaves almost sessile ; flowers rather large, wings obtuse, the spur long and slender, 


inflexed, ... “4 oe J, Chinensis. 
Exactly as the preceding, but the spur — and inflexed, eas od, reticulata, 
Leaves on long petioles; flowers rather small, the — acuminate, the «pur short, 
incurved, . * * Wd, ciremvides, 


ee — all — 


© Flowers shortly racemose, umbellate or corymbose at the ends of the longe 


peduncles. 
Leaves petioled ; flowers «mall with a long straight or curved spur, J, Taroyana. 
O O Peduncles 1-or rarely 2 or 3-flowered, shorter than the leaves. 
% Spur usually much shorter than the corolla, 
+ Flowers 1-2 in. long. 
Stem succulent, the thickness of a goose-quill ; leaves narrow, pubescent or glabrescent 


shortly petioled. (Spur often very long and alender), ... . J. Baleamina. 
Stem the thickness of the finger, short ; leaves elliptic or ovate, glabrous, long-petioled, 
J. Parishii. 
+ + Flowers small. i 
Glabrous, slender ; leaves long-petioled, MaAITOW, =... see ea Oe capillipes. 
% X% Spar longer than the corolla. 
Very slender, glabrous; capsule puberulous ; flowers rather large, WJ. violeflora. 


1. J. Cwrsensis, L. sp. pl. 1828; Hf. and Th. in — Proe. IV. 
119; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 444. (J. fasciculata, Lamk. Enc. Méth. I, 359; 


Wight Ie. t. 748; Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 4631; J. heterophylla, Wall. in 


Roxb. FL Ind. ed. — IL. 458; Z. setacea, Coleb. in Hook. Exot. Fl. * 
137). 

Has. Birma (Wall.) Tenassecrim (Helf.) 

2, J. nericvnata, Wall, Pl. As. rar. L 19. t. 19; Hf. Ind. FI. I, 445. 


Han. Common in the open especially the low forests und in cultivated 


Jands all over Burma from Ava and Martaban down to Tenasserim., F. 


Nov. Decb. 
Hardly more than a form of the preceding. J. tomentosa, Heyne, is 


‘is omitted in Hf, Fl, Ind. 1S oeeey te: Se We. shoe 2 
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Han. Rare in shady places in the moister upper mixed forests of the 
southern parts of the Pegu Yomah ; Tenasserim, Tavoy (Wall) FI, Jan. 

4. J. Tavoyana, Bth, ap. Hf. and Th. in Linn. Proc. IV. 146. 

Han. Tenasserim, Moulmein District (Zwakabin ; Thoungyeen, ete.,) 
down to Tavoy. Fl. Octob. 

*5. J. Batsamoxa, L. sp. pl. 1828; Roxb. Fl. Ind. L 651; HE. and 
Th. in Linn, Proc. IV, 181; Hf. Ind. Fl. L 453. (J. Malayensis, Griff 
Not. Dicot. 457. t. 576. f. 2?). 

Var. a. vuLoants, Hf. and Th. L e. 

Var. 8, coccrvea, Hf. and Th. 1. c. (M coccinea, Sims. Bot, Mag. t. 
1256). 

Han, Much cultivated by all natives and often as wild in toungyas 
and in rubbishy places around villages. Fl. H. S. 

= 6. J. Panisnn, Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 456. 

Han. Tenasserim, on limestone rocks near Moulmein (Parish). 

7. J, cammures, Hf. and Th. in Linn, Proc. IV. 135; Hf. Ind. FI. 
I, 456. 

Han. _Tenasserim, Moulmein District on limestone rocks. 

8. J. vioteriona, Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 457. 

Han. Tenasserim, Moulmein (Lobb.) 


Hydrocera, Bl. 
1. H. trrrnona, WA. Prod, I, 140; Mig. Fl. Ind. Bat. 1/2. 132. 
(Impatiens natans, Willd. sp. pl. 1. 1175; Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 652), 
Hap. Not unfrequent along borders of ditches, watercourses and 
rice-fields of the Pegu plains, Fl. R, S, 
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Ow tre Astatre Srrecres or Morossr, 
By G. E. Dozssox, B. A., M. B., FB. L. S. 
(Read May 7th, 1873.) 


The Aolossi are found in all the warmer regions of the earth, but ap- 
parently exist in greatest abundance in the tropical and sub-tropical parts 
of America, They have been divided into several genera of which two only 
have hitherto been discovered in Asia; of these Vyetinomus is alone repre- 
sented in the Peninsula of India; the other genus Chiromeles, containing a 
single species C. forguatus, inhabita the Malay Peninsula, Java, Sumatra, 

Borneo, and probably other islands of the Malay Archipelago, » 

Although Nyectinomus has a distribution equalled only by Vespertilio, 
extending through the warmer parts of the five great continents, a single 
species only, yctinomus plicatus, has been known to exist in the Indian 
Peninsula. 

Another species of Nyctinomus has been reported from China by Mr, 
Swinhoe, most probably M. Cestonii, Savi, also from Southern Europe. 

The total number of Asiatic species of Jolossit known previous to 1873 
was therefore three, and to these I added in January 1873 a new and most re- 
markable species, N. Johorensis, which Mr. Wood-Mason’s private collector® 
obtained at Johore in the Malay Peninsula, and in this paper I shall de- 
scribe another new species from India (preserved in the collection in the 
Indian Museum) which had been confounded with M plicatus, 

Genus Nycrmvomvus, Geoff. Ears connivent, 


* on: ee 1—1 2—2 3—3 
Dentition :-—in. 4’ c. — ; p- ™. >__2’ ™m. 3_3° 


a. Ears close together in front, their inner margins having a common 
point of origin on the forehead ; tragus expanded and rounded off above. 
(Subgenus, Dinops). = 

Nyerryomus CEsTonit. 

Dinops Cestonii, Savi, Bull. de Se Nat., VIII, p. 286. | 

Dysopes Cestonii, Wagner, Suppl. Screber Siiugeth., V, p. 702. 

Nyctinomus insignis, Blyth, Cat, Mamm. Mus. Asiat, Soc. Beng. 4 

? Dysopes (Motossus) Rippelii, Swinhoe, Proc. Zool. Soc. Loud., 1870, p. 619. 9 

A specimen in the Indian Museum labelled by Blyth “ Nyctinomus 
— insignis, Blyth” sent by Mr. Swinhoe from Amoy, undoubtedly belongs to re 
this species. It is an adult male agreeing in every respect with specimens 

long hair of the neck. I have no doubt that the specimen obtained also at = 
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© I bave sino ascertained that the specimen alluded to by the author was captured — 
“py my valued correspondent Mr, James Meldrum of Johore. J, W-M. [Editor]. 
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Amoy by Mr. Swinhoe and referred to by him under the name of Dysopes 
Riippelit belongs to this species also, 

This adds another species to the large number of Chiroptera known to 
be common to Europe and Asia. 


NYCTINOMUS TRAGATUS, N. ep. 


The shape of the tragus is similar to that of VV. Cewfonii, and has the 
same relative size; ears like those of NV. plicatue but not connected by a 
band in front ; wing-membrane from the ankles ; caleaneum distinct, termi- 
nating in a lobe; free portion of the tail shorter than in iV, plicatus, 
This species, though so very well distinguished from .V. plicatus by the 
° above-mentionéd characters, resembles that species very closely in general 
aspect, and the measurements of the different parts correspond so closely 
that on a superficial examination it may be confounded with it. 

I found, in a bottle in the Indian Museum which had been labelled JV. 
plicatus by Blyth, two specimens, of which one only was referable to that 
species, the other presented the characters enumerated above and so has 
formed the type for my new species. ‘The Indian Museum has since recetv- 
ed other specimens of V. tragatus from Rajanpur on the north-western 
frontier of India, and from Jashpur near Chutia Nagpur. 

b. Ears conjoined at the base of their inner margins ; tragua very 
small, quadrate. (Subgenus, Dysopes). 


NycrTrnoMvUs PLICATUS. 
Vespertilio plicatus, Buchanan, Trans. Linn. Sec., 1800, Vol. V, p. 261. 
Nyctinomus Beagalensis, Geotf., Dese. de VEgypte, HU, p. 130. 
Nyctinomus tenuis, Horsf., Zool. Researches in Java. 
Mops Indicus, F. Cuvier, Dents des Mamumif., p. 49. 
Dysopes plicatns, Temm., Monog, de Mammal., Vol. 1, p. 223. 

I have examined Buchanan's type of this species from General Hard- 
wicke’s collection in the British Museum, also specimens of M. tenuis, 
Horsfd. from Java. The only perceptible difference consists in the attach- 
ment of the wing-membrane, In NV. plicatus although a strong raphe 
passes from the ankle along the tibia to the margin of the wing-membrane 
yet the latter can only be said to commence from a point nearly midway 
between the ankle and the knee joints, while in V. fenuis the wing has its 
origin from the ankle joint or very close to it. It would be necessary be- 
J fore separating the Indian and Javanese forms into distinct species to 
examine a large series of specimens as it is probable that intermediate exam- 

a To this section, distinguished by the very small tragus, and by the 
-— gonnection of the ears in front by a low band, belongs also WV. dyyptiacus . 
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e, ars connected in front by a deep band produced upwards, and 
posteriorly by a second band enclosing a hollow naked space between, on the 
crown of the head ; tragus small quadrate, (Subgenus, Charephon*). 


Nyrcrrxnomvus JOHORENSIS. 


Nyctinomes Johorensis, Dobson, Proc, As. Soc, Beng,, January 1873. 

1 have nothing to add to my description of this very interesting spe- 
cies, The type specimen preserved in the Indian Museum, an adult male, 
is the only representative of the species. It would be very desirable to 
obtain other specimens, especially females, as the peculiar cavity on the 
head between the ears may be a secondary sexual character analogous to the 
frontal sac of some species of Phyllorhina. 

Genus COMELES, Horsf. Ears separate, distinet. 


2 — a —, 
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CHIROMELES TORQUATUS. 


Chiromeles torquatus, Horsfd., Zool. Researches in Java. 
Chiromeles torquatus et caudatus, Temm., Monog. de Mammal, I, p. 218 and II, p. 
348. 
The upper incisors are stout and placed close together; the upper pre- 
molar is large and tricuspidate; the Ist lower premolar is minute and 


wedged in the space between the canine and second premolar, which are 


close together; the last upper molar is less than half the size of the second 
molar, — 


* XapepGr, Aristophanes, does, 1296, 1564. 
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Baculum, 54 
*BALANOSTRESLUS, 247 
*Halanostreblus ilicifolius, 248 
Bambusa, 251 
* Helferi, 253 
— Maclellandii, 253 
Pe polymorpha, 261 
* stricta. 251. 
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Cetejus, 156 *Codimum ? lutescens, 246 
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Hypoglossnm Bengalense, 193 
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Descriprions OF NINE sPecres or ALYcarne® rnom AssaM AND THE 
Nacsa Hitts.—By Mejor H. H, Goowrs-Avusrex, & R&R. GC. S, F. 
Z. S., §e., Deputy Superintendent Topographical Survey of India, 
(With Pilate LIT). 
(Read August 6th, 1874). 
Another season of research in the N. E. frontier has added largely 
to its terrestrial moiluscan fauna, and I was particularly fortunate among 
the smaller forms of the Cyclostomacea. The Alyce particularly seem 
to be inexhaustible; the different species are very local but very per- 
sistent in character over comparatively small areas, and as they are generally 
abundant where they occur, the idea that they are accidental varicties is not 
supported. Very few have a wide vertical distribution and several common 
forms of the Khasi Hills, ata distance of 120 miles east, in the Naga 
country, are absent or become very rare indved, The whole section is a most 
interesting one aud illustrates admirably the many changes that nature will 
ring on any particular form of life, when confined to particular habitats 
‘suited for their development and again subjected to all the slow alternations 
in climate, soil, &c. that time produces. 
I give at the end of the paper a few additional notes as to the range of 
some species of the group previously deseribed and again met with. Several 


“species of Alycei when taken in a fresh state are found covered with a coating 


of earthy matter rendering them very indistinct and difficult to find, especially 
‘as they are to be generally found below the surface and under the dead 
leaves and decaying bark and sticks that cover the ground £0 thickly in old 
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forest. Dead shells may be sometimes soen in hundreds in the clearings 
after the cut jungle has been fired, when all the surface ve wetablo tould 
is burnt and the ground deeply heated ; in this way many local forms of 
landshells are destroyed off large areas as the country becomes cleared, and 
many of the more local species no doubt have thus died out. 


ALYCEUS INPLATUS, n. §p., Plate Ill, Fig. 1. 


Shell depressedly turbinate, solid, pale ochreous horny, moderately umbi- 
licated, smooth, finely sculptured on the «wollen portion of the last whorl 
adjacent to the sutural tube. Spire conoid, apex blunt; suture impressed, 
Whorls 4}, the last very much swollen for the size of the shell. Constriction ~ 
smooth, very short. Sutural tube moderate. Aperture oblique, circular ; 
peristome double, solid, united, and reflected. Operculum concave, black, “a 
its position far forward at the very cage of the aperture, 


Dimensions, major diam. 0'28”—0°16,” minor diam. 019’—0'13,” alt. 0°15 
—O 11," diam. ap. 0:07," 


Hatitat.—I first noticed this shell in the collection of Mr, F. Stoliczka, 

who kindly allowed me to take it for figuring; it had been found in Assam, 

but its exact locality was unknown. In the winter of 1872-73 I was fortu- 

nate to find it myself in the Naga Hille urider Japvo Peak and again at 

Yémi, Phonggum, and Gaziphimi at the headof the Lanier River on the 

main water-shed, +. 
This shell in many respects assimilates to A, conicus, mihi, but ia more 

openly umbilicated ; in another direction it has the character of the sub-genus 

Dioryx viz, in form of mouth, the short constriction, and position of oper. 

culum close to the edge of the aperture, 


* 


ALYCHUS sTRIGATUS, n. sp., Plate ITI, Fig. 2. 


Shell pale corneous or amber, finely and evenly costulated throughout, 

) Spire depressed, apex blunt and darker coloured. Suture moderate. Whorls | 
3}, the last very little swollen, slightly constricted, with a single low ridge * 
close behind the aperture, the constriction smooth and very finely striated. ji 
Sutural tube very short, Aperture slightly oblique, circular; peristome x 
single, simple, continuous, moderately thickened. Operculum.,,.... ? * 

Habitet,—Assam in collection Ferd. Stoliczka, a, 
oP . Major diam. 0-16," minor diam, 0-11," alt, 0:08," diam, ap. 0°05,". — 

‘This is another species of the short-sutural-tubed section of Alyceus, 4 

— — petal $3. Spring mre — it 
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I have an Alyeaus from Darjevling, found by Mr. F. Stoliezka, but as 
I possess but a a single much worn specimen, I hesitate to describe it more 
fully: it is very similar to 4. TAcobaldi, Bs, from the Khasi Hills, but is 
smaller with a more expanded aperture ; peristome lesa thickened, and the 
sculpture appears to have been very fine; I name it 4. lenticulus, and trust 
some day to get other specimens. Dimensions, major diam. O14,” minor 
diam, O11," alt, O08", 


Auryexus Sroniezai, n. sp., Pl. IIL. Fig. 3. 
Shell globosely turbinate, thick, pale horny, finely and closely ribbed 


‘from the «well of the first whorl as far back as the end of the «utural tube, 


thence to the apex distantly and finely costulated ; narrowly umbilicated, 
spire conoid ; apex blunt; suture well impressed. Whorls 4), rounded, the 
last swollen, then sharply constricted close to the origin of the sutural tube, 
again swelling and expanding to the mouth. Constriction smooth with a 
few distant lines of costulation. The sutural tube peculiarly long. Aper- 
ture oblique, circular ; peristome double, outer lip small, the inner much pro- 
duced and expanded into 2 broad shallow channels on the inside of the outer 
margin separated by a V-shaped thickening of the same (see Fig. 3"). 
Operculum black, concave, of the usual multi-spiral form. 


Major diam. 0°31"—C'28,”" minor diam. 0-24”°—0°20,." alt. 0.17°—015,” 
diam. ap. O12,” sutural tube 0-15,” 


Habitat,—Two specimens were obtained for me by Mr. Belletty on 
Angaoluo Peak, Naga Hills at 7,000 feet, during field season of 1572-73. 
I found it again further to the east at Kezakenomih, and at the head of the 
Lanier River at about 5,000 feet where the specimens were much larger. It 
comes near to the forms of A. Jngrami, W. BIL var. (PL. IV and V, J. A.S. 
Bengal, Vol. XL, Pt. I, 1871) from the same range of mountains, but ite 
tumid shape, and particularly the very produced aperture, render it a very 
distinct and well marked species. 1 have named it after that very accom- 
plished conchologist F. Stoliczka*® of the Geological Survey of India, 


ALYCRUS GLOBULUS, n. sp., Pl. III. Pig. 4. 

Shell moderately umbilicated, globosely turbinate, white, finely costula- 
lated on the swell of the first whorl, becoming gradually smooth thence to 
the apex. Spire conoid, apex flat and rounded. Whorls 4), fat, the last mo- 


* Since this paper was written, the sad nows has reached ws that this highly gifted 
naturalist—to whom all readers of this Journal and I personally owe so deep a debt of 





gratitude, and who to many of us was a dear and cherished friend—had succumbed to 
the exposure when in Yarkaod and on his return journey to Leh. It may be truly mid of 
DT ee ee eee nee Pm Meters, 





: 
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derately swollen, then sharply constricted and again enlarged by a ridge, 
from which emanate four minor longitudinal ridges on the expanded portion 
of the peristome. Constriction narrow, close to sutural tube, this is moder- 
ate in length and about equal to the distance of ita base to lip. Aperture 
much expanded, oblique, round, angulate above, waved on outer margin aod 
channelled within; the outer lip of peristome thin, slightly recurved on the 
inner lower margin, Operculum black, multi-spirial, concave. 

Major diam. 0°20,” minor diam. 0°16,” alt. 0°14,” 

Hatitat—Phunggum, a Naga village at head of the Lanier valley, at 
5,000 feet, where it is abundant, 

It is near the erispatus form described in my last paper. Its larger 
globose form, long sutural tube, and more open umbilicus, mark it as * 
distinct. 


ALYCEUS BICRENATUS, n. sp., Pl. IIT, Fig. 5. 


Shell moderately umbilicated, sub-turbinate, pale corneous or nearly 
white, fine close ribbing on swell of last whorl, extending to behind the ter- 
mination of the sutural tube and thence to apex very finely and evenly cos- 
tulated. Spire depressedly conoid, suture impressed, apex blunt. Whorls 4, 
the last moderately swollen, constriction rather wide, followed by a single 
well defined high ridge close behind the expanded portion of the aperture 
where it is defined by a sharp narrow costulate rib. The expanded portion 
anterior to this is longitudinally waved on surface, produced by two deep 
triangular grooves situated well within the aperture and on outer margin, 
Sutural tube short. Aperture oblique; peristome round, slightly angular 
above. Operculum, pale horny, concave, 

Major diam. 0-14,” minor diam. 0°10,” alt. 0°09,” sutural tube 0°42.” 

Hatitat.—Kopamedza Peak Naga Hill, 8—9,000 feet, in forest. 

This shell belongs to the same group as the last and is very close to A. 
erenatus, mihi (vide plate III, fig. 5, J. A. S. B., Pt. 11, 1871), but the * 
longer sutural tube and the strongly crenated peristome of crenatus mark the ween 
distinction. : : 
ALYCEUS sEnnatus, n. sp., Pl. III, Fig. 6. ee 
Shell very closely umbilicated, turbinate, rather thin, pale corneous or . 
dark brown, fincly costulated on tumid portion of last whorl, rest of shell @ 
—* smooth with shining surface, suture moderately impressed, Spire conoid, 
(2.8 apex pointed. — Whorls 4, rounded, the last very slightly tumid, constricted 
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Major diam. 0°10,” minor diam, 0°09,” alt. 0 09,” sutural tube 0°75.” 
Hghbitat.—Laisen Trigl station, Munipur Hills; rare, some eight speci- 
: mens only having been found. 
; In the thickened rounded form of the peristome this species assimilates 
to A, coniens, but the minute notches on the inner margin are peculiar and 
, unlike what is seen in any form I am acquainted with. It seems intermediate 
between the above and A. diagoniue. 


ALYcazUS MULtTIRUGoOsts, n. sp., Pl. III, Fig. 7. 


Shell depressedly sub-turbinate, rather openly umbilicated, translucent, 

pale corncous, smooth glistening surface, very minute ribbing near sutural 

- tube, Spire flatly conoid ; whorls 4, flat, the last very little swollen, con- 
stricted and enlarged again towards the aperture into a zigzag-shaped ridge 
or what might be described as three parallel and connected ridges. Sutural 
tube short. Aperture oblique, circular; peristome double, both continuous 
and the outer slightly reflected. Operculum...... ? 

Major diam. 0°12,” minor diam. 0°08,” alt. 0°08,” sutural tube 0.037.” 
; Habitat,—Hills at head of the Lanier River, Naga Hills, about 5— 
6,000 feet, rare. 

A close ally of A. Kihasiacus, mihi, but a much smaller shell; the 
many ridged area near constriction, however, is a wide departure from that 
form, A large var. of A, Khasiacus occurred at Gaziphima and, as an in- 
stance of local variability in this genus, a few of the specimens have a slight 
tendency to a fimbriated peristome as in A. crenatus, mihi. 


Atyexus (Diorrx) craputicvs, W. BIf., var. mrvon, Pl. IIT, Fig. 8, 


This shell is much smaller than grapiicus from the Khasi Hills, &c., 
and is longer in spire with close costulation throughout. 
‘The differences though persistent in Naga Hill specimens are not suffi- 
cient to make the form distinct. : 
Major diam, 0°10,” alt. 0°12.” 
Atyceaxus Burro, n. sp., Plate III, Fig. 9. 


Shell turbinate, openly umbilicated, thick, pale ochreous ;-shallow but 
well marked ribbing on swell of last whorl and finely costulated on the apex. 
Spire conoid, apex sharp, suture well impressed. Whorls 5, the last moder- 

ately swollen, constriction very slight, short, and smooth up to the peristome, 

autural tube moderate, rather large at base. Aperture oblique, laterally oval, 

angular on inner upper margin, with 4 well marked notches on the outer 

7 margin; peristome thickened, double, well reflected, inner lip continuous, 
"Major diam, 0-22,” minor diam, 0°19,” alt, 0°15.” 
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Habitat.— Foot of the Bhutan Himalaya at the debouchement of the 
Barowli River, Assam ; collected by Mr. J, Burt, to whom my thanks are 
due for this and some other interesting shells. 

It is close to A. polygonoma, but the form of constriction is slightly dif- 
ferent, the peristome is well ecrenulated, and the sculpture stronger, At 
Kamakia hill near Gowhatty, I obtained specimens of an Alyceus still 
nearer in form to polygonoma, only that the sutural tube is but about half 
the length, ending abruptly, while in polygonoma it is long and thread- 
like, J shall describe it in my next paper, 


A. erenatus was found as far east as Shiroifurar, also at Kezakenomih 
and Yémai. — 

A, Ingrami, var. is the commonest form in the Naga Hills and has a 
great range in altitude, being found af Dimapur in the Dunsiri valley under 
00 feet and as high as 7,000 feet at Khoinho Peak on the Burrail range, also 
at Laisen Hill and Sikhimi, and on the east side of the Munipur valley on 
the slopes of Nongmaiching and Mungching. 

A, Nagaensis 1 have from Kezakenomih, Kopamedza, Prowi, Laisen, 
and Nongmaiching. 

A. Khasiacus occurred as far east as Kopamedza Peak, where it was. 
associated with the nearly allied form above described, A. multirugosus. 

A, urnula, Bens, is a very abundant shell all along the Burrail range, 
it retains the type form more persistently than any species of the genus 
known to me. Very fine large speeimens were collected at Kezakenomih, 
Naga Hills ; dimensions, alt. 020," diam, 0°20", 

A. diagonius and A. crispatus, 1 found again in the Dunsiri valley, 
Dimapur, and lower spurs of the eastern Burrail. 

A, prosectus, Bens., so common in the Khasi Hills, is very rare in the 
eastern Naga Hills and I procured 2 or 3 specimens only ; these shew a 
transition, for they are not quite identical with the type form from Teria Ghat, 
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+ Fovnrrn nist oF nips Principanny From tie Naga Hitas ann Muxtrun, 

INCLUDING OTHERS PROM THE Kitast, Gano, ann Trepenan Hit.s.— 

By Major HW. H. Gonwrs-Ausres, FR. G. S. FZ. S. Fe., Deputy 

Superintendent, Topographical Survey of India. 

(With Plates IV—X). 
⸗ { Read May Gth, 1874). 
In adverting to the hope expressed in my former papers, that the lists 
of birds from the N. E. frontier might be added to by members of the Sur- 
vey Party ; [ have to thank several members of it for the aid they afforded, 
and especially are my thanks due to Mr. Wm. Robert, who was working 
during the field season of 1872-73 in the Garo Hills. 
I must remind all connected with these survey operations that as they 
penctrate to the eastward, no finer field for ornithological research can be 
now found in India, as is shewn by the many beautiful new forms, 
that I was fortunate enough to obtain during my visit to the Naga 
Hills and Munipur in the winter of 1872-73. ‘Ten of these have been de- 
scribed by me in the P. Z. 8., one in the ‘ Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History, and Mr. Gould has described one in the * Birds of Asia.” I have 
introduced these descriptions again to render the paper of more use Lo orni- 
thologists in India, into whose hands it ts likely to fall. 
This fourth list contains 112 species, which with 380 before recorded 
brings the number collected up to 492. 
I have adhervd to my former resolve not to bring into the list any bird 
which has not been actually bagged, the record of species seen on the wing, 
especially of the smaller duller birds, not being of any real value. Thus 
some very common forms are still absent. A few corrections have to be 
made in my former lists and some further detail is necessary regarding two 
or three birds that were brought into List No, 3, which was prepared some- 
. what hastily. I supply figures of seven of the new species, which will go 

some way, I trust, towards counterbalancing the imperfections which the 
— paper may — 

In the determination of the species, I have received very cordial as- 

sistance from Lord Walden, whose fine collection from British India and 
- ‘Malayana sided most materially. In expressing thanks for assistance 7 
J afforded, I must also include the name of Mr. R. B. Sharpe, in charge of the 
ornithological branch at the British Museum, who was always ready to 

place his time and the collection at my disposal, 


Las 
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20.* Hirerax Evroumos, Hodge. 


Garo Hills. Appears never to be a common bird anywhere. I received 
two skins from the above hills, where it was obtained by Mr. Wm. Robert. 
I never saw it on the east of the Khasi Hills, where it appears to be re- 
placed by HZ. melanoleucos, Blyth. Their habits are Shrike-like ; they sit on 
isolated dead trees in the forest clearings and sally off from time to time 
to seize some insect. 


$87. Loxaretus Krexterr, De Sparre, 4 
This rare and handsome Hawk Eagle was obtained for me by Mr, 


W. Robert of the Topographical Survey in the Naga Hills during the cold 
season. 

Length of wing 15°75," tail 10,” tarsus 3-95,” bill from gape 1°5." 
There is a fine specimen set up in the British Museum. Rare everywhere 
it appears to have a great range. 


56a. Amus menanoris, Tem. and Sell, 


I obtained this species in February in the Munipur valley ; but it was 
not numerous. 


$0. Gravcrprom Bropwer, Burton. 


Naga Hills. This bird is not common in these hills ; its monotonous call 
at night is not so often heard as about Mussoorie in the N. W. Provinces. 


82a. Hirnexnpo canmica, Sav. — Hirroenpo Tyrer, Jerdon. 


My specimens from Munipur are evidently identical with Jerdon’s 
bird observed at Dacca in June, it was the only form in Munipur in Feb- 
ruary and March, and very numerous at Imphal the capital; it was then 
commencing to breed, Darjeeling specimens in the collection of Lord Walden 
are still more like Cahirica from Egypt. 

+W. 46,” T, 3-4, t”. 0.4,” BF. 0°3.” 


Hirundo gutturalis, Scop. is the form I obtained in the Naga Hills * 
at about 5000 feet in January and February, and recorded from the Khasi 
Hills as ZH. rustica in my first list. Specimen from Naga Hills” measures, · 
W. 45,” T. 4°3,” t. 0°45,” Bf 03.” At Billions ee 


oe number until about — 


— 


—A— 
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. ‘ 100a, Crrsretvs stnrencarus, Blyth. 
* “a This is, I think, the first record of the occurrence of this species within 
| the Indian area. I observed ao few pairs in June breeding in the cliffs that 
overhang the falls of the “ Umkrau” at Shillong, They were vot easy to 
a obtain, and the first I shot fell inte grass so far down that it was never found ; 
P however, a day or two after I secured one, and after this they soon left the 
— place. I could not get at the nests. My specimen agrees with those from 


Amoy and Malacca in Lord Walden's collection. 
* Wing, 5-1,” t. 0°5,."” bf. 0°23." It will probably be fonnd in all similar 
* deep valleys with precipitous sides that occur in the Khdési hills. 


08a. Capruimvuncus soTaKka, 2, Schlegel. 


I shot this bird near the Umshirpi falls on the 29th May. It cot up off 
the path and immediately settled again about LO yards off on the open path, 
on again putting it up it did the same. Captain Badgley, who was wall- 
ing behind me, called out that he bad found the eggs. I then put the bird 
up a third time and brought her down. The eggs were laid close in under 
the rock on side of the path lying on the bare ground with no signs of any 
thing in the way of preparation for them or the young, The two eggs are 
of a dull white, blotched with three shades of umber and one shade of ashy 
brown: in the one they are distributed pretty evenly throughout and this is 


—— symmetrical in form, the minor axis being in the centre of the length: in 
J the other the markings are mostly confined to the larger end and the 
| 7 shape is rounder : 

Me ist. major axis 122; minor axis 088. 
‘s 2nd. ⸗ ” 1:19," ” Owl,” 


ss Another @ was obtained by me near the village of Sopvomah in the 
Naga Hills, in January, at an elevation of 5000 feet, which, Lord Walden 
tells me, is identical with Japanese and Burmese individuals, 





— "iz Caprimulgus is a common bird at Shillong during May and part of 
ea) ora after which I did not bear their chukking noise so often, and at the time 

—s- T started for Calcutta in August, they had apparently sats the — of the 
£ “ station owing probably to the increased rain- -fall. 


114. Capnisvuneus monvico.us, Franklin, 


- — the Garo Hills, 
3 Ww. Abe 485," t. o §3.” 


——— —* Jard. and bait 
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126. Evrysrowvs orrenraris, Lin. 
This beautiful Roller is essentially a forest bird and was seen on several 


occasions on the Dunsiri. They frequented the trees that surround the large 
tanks at Dimapur, and I shot my epecimens there. 


140. Hoararvs piconnts, Lin. 


Several fine specimens were brought in by Captain Badgley and Mr. 
Chennell from the Tipperah Hills. In the Naga Hills I observed four 
large Hornbills, which I believe were this species, near Tellizo Peak, in 


January,—the only Hornbills seen in that part of the hills, no fruit then be- | 


ing ripe. Inthe low Dunsiri forest, at that season of the year, Hornbills 
are very numerous. 

The Tipperah birds were very fine, their dimensions greatly exceeding 
those given in Jerdon’s ‘ Birds of India ;’ the largest measured as follows : 

Wing 21°,” tail 19°0,” tarsus, 3:0" 

Length of bill along commissure to gape, .....eeeeeeeeeeees 12°0" 

Bill in a straight line from point to gape, ....sececeerevere 1.75" 

Length of bill over culmen to posterior of casque, .. ees.eee. 165" 

Depth of bill at centre of casque (highest part), ....60....6. 4°56" 

Seieths a 0.65. 

Breadth of casque at bae... 

Orange pink above, pinkish yellow on side of upper mandible and very 
red at the point; the lower is wax-yellow, 

156. Preus carnrnanrus, Hodgson. 
One specimen was got in the Naga Hills in the rather open country 
* near Sikhami. 

¢ Deseription. Upper parts pure black. Primary coverts tipped white 
secondary wholly white, forming a very large wing patch. The white spots 
on both webs of the alars are arranged thus : 


Primaries. Jat 2nd 3rd 4th 5th Gth all the rest. 


Inner web. 2 3 3 4 4 4 4 
Outer web. 1 5). ao 6 G 5 4 
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~s 
ra black particularly so on former. A black band from base of lower mandible, 
f down side of neck, fading into the streaks of the upper breast. Occiput and ® 
4 side of neck crimson extending round behind ear-coverts and crossing the 
black line fromthe gape forming a gorget in front, Under tail-coverts pale 
= crimson. 
It is called “ Khupi woi ru” by the Anghami Nagas, 
161. Hyroricus nyreryrunvs, Vigors. 
Naga Hills, 
: Wing black, the primary coverts tipped white and the primaries spot- 
$. - ted on outer-web, Tail black, two outer feathers barred black at tip, the ante- 
ied penultimate tipped brown and with a single white spot. Bill pale yellow 
oe beneath, 
. 168. Mvi.enrerces penverviestes, Temm, 
Mr, Wm.,.Kobert sent me this large form from the Garo Hills, 
Bill greenish grey, lower mandible pale at tip. 
176. Venta prenuoris, Hodgs, 
Naga Hills. 
177. Gecrsutus crantima, McClelland. 
@ and ¢ from Garo Hills. 
The female wants the dull crimson on fore part of head and there is 
io» less yellow in the dull green of head and neck, the former in front is dull 
Br) *.- ochraceous. 
— 201. Cvucunvs ronmocermatvs, Latham, 
a" This bird was very abundant at Shillong in the early summer months, 
} and I obtained it in every phase of coloration from the intense rufous to 
_ ——s the pureashy, The peculiar loud call is heard all over the Pine forests and I 
—— observed that sometimes the bird when perching sat along the branch, after 
J the manner of Caprimu/lgus. 
205. Hrerococcyx vantus, Vahl, 


J i Garo Hills. - 
| as @1la. Curysococcyx xanrnornyrsxcnos, Horsfd. 
* This lovely bird from Hill Tipperah was obtained there by Mr, Ross 


: i ‘Mangles, by whom it was given to me. 
“Wad 212. Coccysrrs MELANoLEUCOS, Gmel. 
—— Was rather a common bird at Shillong in June, I have often wit- 
“nessed the noisy way in which the males chase the female and Blyth’s de- 
ponies is very true; a female measured— — 








ol ee te ie ee le i ee ee 
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L, 126," W. 5-9," T. 7°25," # 1°15," Bf. 08" irides very dark brown, 

legs pale plumbeous, The contents of the stomach of this bird were 3 of 

the large hairy caterpillars (3) inches long) so common on the grass-lands 

in the Khasi Hills. This female had at least 10 eggs in ovary, which 

presented no very great difference of gradation in size, The exea were O05" . 
in length, intestine 11-5,” 


213. Coccystes Conomanprs, Lin, 
I have received this bird from the Garo Hills and from Hill Tipperah, 


227. Jirnorroa Govtpims, Vigor. 
@ obtained at Mezimih, Naga Hills, at head of the Lanier River, at 


GOO0O feet. L. 58" W. 2-08," 'T. 3-18, 4. 0°55," Bf O58" It has a steel ~ 
blue spot below the ear-coverts not noticed by Jerdon, The crimson extends } 
over the eye as a superciliom and the lores are black, “ 


228, ADrHopyGa 1rentcauDa, Hodg. 

This was rather a common bird in the Naga Hills at 5000 feet in 
January ; generally seen in vicinity of the villages, in its winter dress. In my 
specimen the breast is not dashed with red at all, being quite plain orange . 
yellow towards abdomen, and the female has no red about her at all. My 
female specimen has a slight trace of red just appearing on the feathers of * 
the nape and back of neck. I fancy they ascend to breed about 9000 feet. — 
Saturata was common at that altitude in April. : 


237. Dicwxcm cuorysonnaum, Temm, 4 

On the Samaguting ridge, Nectarinide were very common in the winter hag 
months, and I obtained this comparatively rare bird near the station in ' 
‘December, The irides are bright red, legs black. ; 
L. 3-9," W. 2 3,’ T. 1-4," ¢. 0°52," BE. 0-4.” 3 


233a. Lerrocoma Hasseurt, Temminck. 
From Hill Tipperah ; added to my collection by Mr. Ross Mangles, B. 
C. 8. 












242. Packyetossa MELANOXANTHA, Hodgson. 
* Shot at Sopvomah, Naga Hills, in December. 
— I was fortunate in discovering this curious form so far to | 
mise bn 5 ne lee, 1 Bari ne ee ee as 
I think, Ceylon. seas ik dine, — 
| they are concolorous with the back, —— 


dark plumbeous, Bill black. 
” Wing 297 ©. 1-8," ¢. Pe: Bt. 03." 
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Description. Above, all dull dusky grey, tail darker and brighter. Wing 
black, the secondarics sepia-brown. Sides of head same as the back. A 
white streak extends from base of bill down the centre of throat, some white 
about the sides of breast. Lower breast, abdomen, and under tail-coverta 
bright yellow. The two outer tail-feathers with a white spot on inner web 
close to the tip. Inside wing white. 





* 244, Crmrma srracensis, Hodgs. ~ 
4 A single specimen from the Naga Hills. 
948e. Srrra wacaessrs, Godwin-Austen, Plate IV. 
za Was first noticed at Sopvomah in the Nagé Hills last winter and I 
= Sy obtained several specimens on the watershed at about GOOO feet. It has 
J been described by me in the P. Z. S. 1874. I give a drawing and de- 
" hat ecription. — 


a a Description. Above slaty blue, wings and centre tail feathers same colour 
in but paler, Quills dull pale black. A black streak through lores extending to 

ear-coverts and down side of neck. Beneath dull dirty white, purer on chin 
and throat, with a few white feathers bounding the ear-coverts. Flanks 

thighs and under tail-coverts dark rusty chesnut, all the latter with a ter- 
minal white spot. Outer tail feathers black, a white patch on inner web 

of the three outer, which are tipped grey and terminally black on outer web, 

oe white on middle portion of the outer web of the outermost tail feather. 

Bill black above, grey below. rides dark brown ; legs green black. 

. L. 4.9," W. 3-0," 'T. 1°75," ¢. 0°68," BS. 0°58." spread of foot 12." 


2604. Laxtus coumnvnrormpes, Lesson — nyrotevcos, Blyth. 


ound in the Iril valley, Munipur, in February and March, rare; this — 
and JL. tephronotus were the only Shrikes seen in Munipur. L. 7° 5," Ww. 



























35," T. 3°6,” ¢.1°0," B/. O58.” * 
23g. Cureta norrenrora, Lin. 
Garo and Khasi Hills. : 


2s9. Teourreea arrests, A. Hay. 

Samaguting, April. ¢ in full plumage, 

iL. 85," W. 36," T. 11°25,’ 4. 05s," BF 0°65." 
} 310, Muscrcarvna svurencriants, Jerdon, 
Young agrees with a drawing by Dr. Jerdon of the above in immature 
~ plumage; my specimen is from the Naga Hills. 

— B81. Muscrcaruna astrama, Hodges. a 
— — oe Jerdon bad told mo that he obtained this rare Fly-catcher in the © _ * 
— ee’ 


= * 
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Khasi Hills; on my return to Shillong I looked for and found it tolurably 


humerous, getting some 8 specimens in May and June. 
¢ Description. Above, side of neck, and upper breast eyancous blue ; 
wings and tail are black edged with same. A narrowish white line from base 
of lower bill to breast, which, with abdomen and under tail-coverts, is pure : 
white; lege dark brown; bill black. 
L. 45° W, 24," T. 17s," = O66" BF O42" 
I did not obtain a female, but it would appear, from a drawing by 
Dr. Jerdon, to be dull olivaceous above with white throat and breast 





S23e. PEeyTinosrkeya somDrDA, n. #p. 
Three specimens of this bird were shot under Japvo Peak in January ; 
having failed to identify it, I believe it to be undeseribed. 
Description. Above dull olivaceous brown, ochraceous on ramp and np per 
tail-feathbers. Tail umber-brown slightly tinged with ochre on outer webs) 
Quills same as tail and pale-edged. The primary and secondary coverts vory 
slizhtly tipped pale so as to form an inconspicuons bar on ¢he wing. A 
pele ring rowndere Lores and ear-coverts dull grey with a rafous tinge. 
Beneath dall lutescent, darker on flanks, Centre of abdomen and under tail- 
coverts white. . 
L. 525," W. 206," T. 245 4.06," Bf O23." It is somewhat similar | 
to EF. lewewre but the white basal half of the tail feathers in this last-named 
bird distinguishes it at once, Se 
$22. Sorma eavrweaca, Blyth and Jerdon, | 
This rare bird occurred under Japvo Peak, Naga Hilla, at 6000 feet, . 
L. 60)" W. 2857 T. 224.06" BE O35." A single specimen was 
procured by Jerdon at Darjeeling. 
$25. Euvrinoermesa aconsave, Hodg. ; 
IT have thie sombre coloured grey Fiy-cateber from the Thang valley in 
Manipur and from Shillong in the Khasi Hills; the specimen from the a 
former locality measures, L, 40," W. 2-2,” T. 1-6,” ¢. 0.68," Zf. O83.” ~ 
326, Exrrimostensa macetata, Tickell. J 
considerably to the eastward. 7 
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large dull coloured form of Grownd Thrash, Iigdroraia Nipalensa of 
Hodgson, which occurs on the Burrail range. 


oie. Prrra crawea, Blyth. 
Given to me by Mr. Chennell of the Topographical Survey, who obtained 


it in Hill Tippersh, It is one of the most beautiful of these nchly coloured 
Ground Thrushes. 


306. Piassericvs rvecares, Pall, 

This bird, which agrees well with Jerdon's description, I shot on the 
Peak of Japvo, the highest point of the Barrail range just ander 10,000 feet, 
during some hard weather in the early part of January ; only one specimen was 
secured. 

Description. Above umber-brown darker on the head, the feathers dark 


yeantered ; rump ferruginous, Wing and tail dusky brown, coverts and 
‘secondaries edged pale rufots; a well-marked euperciliam white, becoming 


broader behind the eye. Loree dark brown, ear-coverts the same bat lighter. 
A rufous tinge on lower side of the neck; chin and throat eallied 
white, with an indistinct stripe, commencing as epote, extending from base 
of bill, down side of neck, and round to the earcoverta, A gorget on breast 
grey brown, with rufous tinge near shoulder of wing and spotted with dark 
umber. Lower breast and belly pure white ; under tail-coverts pinky ferru- 
ginows and pale tipped, Flanks and thighs tinged rufous the former epet- 
ted brown. Under wing-coverts rich ferraginouws. The inside of quills 


length $5," Tail 34," ¢. 13° Bf OG2.” LTrides dark brown; bill 
black above, dull yellow below ; lege dull brown. 
This bird much resembles G. waicolor, but is not so plainly coloured on 
the back. 
8730. Paxapoxousis Averest, n. «p., Gould. 
At Kuchai in the Naga Hills, at about G000 feet elevation, in April, I 





dhinm’ to be new'te hie, abd hes deseribed oni 





~ Sp Ssabers agate Birds of Asia,’ ander the above title. Not having 


deseription, I will only mention that the chief points of difference Lie in 
» pt rw of the ander parts, the paler brown of the 
: t distribution of the black on side of bead and 
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My specimens measured— 
L. 7°58," W. 3°38,” T. 41," t, 1°05,” BE 0-67,” By. 04 ;" which dimensions 
are smaller than those of 2. flaviroatris, 
Legs plumbeous with a slight tinge of green; bill yellow. 
385. Prcronnis Stxensrs, Gmoel. ⸗ 
This Babbler is very common in Munipur; dimensions of a specimen 
were : 
L 70,” W. 26," T. 3-0” t. 1-05,” BL 0-48.” 


3906, Trnorisvs Ganornsts, n. sp., Plate VIII. 


Above pale rufescent brown, rather richer on head; wings, and tail ; 
feathers of head pale-shafted. Beneath, all pale futvous, and whitish on 
abdomen. * 
L. #5 5” W. 24 T. 2 3” 610 Br 05.” 
Bill is brown above, pale ochre below, legs pale corneous, T 
claws strong, the hind toe and claw loog, It was among the birds collected: 
by Mr. Wm, Robert in the Garo Hills, to whom is due the credit of its 
discovery. 
This bird is very similar in coloration to 7. Abbotti ; but the bill differs 
much in the form of the nostrils, which have, as in Puorpyga, a lunular i 
cover. This and Turdinus brevicaudatue would be, perhaps, better placed 
after Pnocpyga, with which they are closely linked through Paoepyga lon- 





gicaudata, * 
400, Pomatronurxvs rnvericotiis, Hodg. 

This is the most abundant form of the genus in the Naga Hills, loving ~ 

the damp shady sides of the forest-clad hills, It is called by the Anghami 
Nagas “ Moh mera.” In coloration it is very close to P. lencogaster, Gould, * 
but is much smaller, I give a description with measurements, a 
Above, olive green rather rusty on back of neck, head darker, tail uni- Ms 
_ form with back and distinctly barred, A white supercilium, 1-6 inches in | r 


length, extends from base of bill to far back on neck. Lores and ear-coverts 

lack, a rufous patch on side of neck behind the latter, Wings coloured 

like back and tail. Throat pure white sullied on breast with «a few pale brown SS 

streaks. Flanks, abdomen, and under tail-coverts pale olivaccous; inside of = 
* wing grey. See ees es ee ne, a 
L. 725,” W. — cba Meta Mee heal 2 : as ee 
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which forms a pale spot; nude space round the eye dark grey, and a rafous 
patel from base of bill to under the eve. 
L. 10°56,” W. 40," T. 4°75,” t. 1:6," Bi, 0-00." 


400e, Gannvnax aLnosvrenceutants, Godwin-Austen, Plate VI. 

Described in the P. Z.S, for 1874.05 follows: “ Above head and forehead 
reddish umber-brown paling on back of neck into dull olivaceous brown of 
the rump and whole of the wing ; tail pale red brown ; lores, a patch below 
eye, under car-coverts, and supercilium which extends backwards for 1} inches 
from the lores, white; upper portion of ear-coverte dark brown ; chin and 
throat ruddy brown, paling on the breast into very pale dingy olivaceous, 
and into pale earthy ochre on abdomen and flanks; under tail-coverts 
rufous.” 


toe Bill black ; legs fleshy brown ; irides dull red. 
—N W. 3B. T. 42,” t. 1-38,” bill at front 0°7.” 
a One specimen obtained in the Munipur valley, near Kaibi, 


This dull coloured Gerrulax is very rimilar in coloration to G. rufifrone, 
Sw., from Java, which is a larger bird and has no white superciliam nor 
white lower ear-coverts. Another similar form is P. cinercifrous, Diyth, 
from Ceylon, 


409). Ganncnax GaLnaxvs, Godwin-Austen. 

Figured and deseribed in P. Z. S. for L874 as follows: “ Above pale 
pure olivaccous on head, with a brown tinge on the back; tail pale 
ashy-brown, the four central feathers tipped umber brown and barred, 
the four outer of the same colour in middle and broadly tipped with white ; 
wing concolorous with back ; quills pale umber brown edged grey. Very 
narrow frontal band, base of lower mandible, lores through eyes and ear 


 goverts rich black ; beneath dull yellow, purer on the throat passing into the 
__ olivaceous on the — ; under tail-coverts white. Bill black ; legs ash 


grey ; irides red brown.” 

L. 9:0," W. 3°65,” T. 41,” t. 1-35,” BE 08.” 

I first obtained this very handsome bird in the Munipur valley under 
the Koupru range, in February 1873. It associates in large flocks of from 
fifty to eighty or more, very noisy, following each other in a long string 
through the high grass, which they seem to frequent and prefer to the denser 
forest. When on the flight the white of their tail-feathers and ander tuil- 
coverts makes them very conspicuous, I observed it, also, on the head waters 
of the Barak and other streams that flow into the Munipur valley on the 
north-east. ‘Tho nearest allied species ia G. gularis, McClelland, which is 








| also yellow on the breast ; but is dark slate grey above, with rufous on up- 


te avks, abdomen, and vent. 
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— 
4130. GarrvuLAX MERUEINUS, Blyth. 
This fine dull plumaged bird was obtained at the head of the Thobal 
valley in March; it presents a good deal the character of Zrichastoma 
Abbotti in its coloration, and approaches Turdus in the spotted breast. No 
description being included in Jerdon’s ‘ Birds of India’ I give one here. It . 
was described by Blyth (J. A. S. B., Vol. XX., p, 521 for 1851) from 
Cherrapoonjee. | 
Above umber with a rnfescent tinge, head darker brown; wings and 
tail dark brown, both plain, the former having no pale edges. Forehead 
pale grey, a very narrow short white streak above the ear-coverts, commen- 
cing just behind the eye, Beneath dull pale rufescent ochre, the throat : 
and upper breast spotted dull black, each feather having the black spot at 
the central extremity. Under tail-coverts rusty. Inside of wing and 
underside of tail feathers grey. Tarsus very strong. Bill thick and blunt, 
grey horny. Legs dull fleshy purple. Irides pale reddish brown, nudeitin — 
round the eye grey. ; 
In Anghami Naga “ Moh mépeh.” 


- 


41Se, Trociarorrenon crveraceumM, Godwin-Austen. 
Described in the P. Z. 8. for 1874, with plate. “a 
Above pale ashy olivaceous, greyer on the tail which is black for 0°7 
inches at the terminal end, then tipped broadly white. Quills pale black, 
edged hoary grey; the secondaries tipped black, and their square 
tips edged white in keeping with the tail. Primary coverts near the 
bastard wing black forming a wing spot. Top of head black, extending 
in a narrow line down back of neck ; lores and a broad band over eyes and <a 
ear-coverts dingy white; a few pure white feathers below eyes merging into a 
ear-coverts; a narrow black line extends from posterior corner of eye over ve 
the ear-coverts and a moustachial streak of the same colour merges into 





indistinct spots. Chin white with a few black streaks; breast and under JI 
parts sullied white with a slight vinous tinge on the former and a dash of — 
ruddy rufous on side of the neck, ochraceous on belly and under tail-coverts, 
Bill pale yellow shaded dark above ; legs fleshy brown ; irides pale 
ruddy ochre. Ue 
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Head dark rufous brown, olivaceous on back, paler and greyer on 
rump ; tail olive brown, with a slight tinge of rusty on basal half, finely 
and indistinctly barred ; wing, three first quills grey on outer web, the rest 
and secondaries pale ferruginous, merging into rich chesnut at their base; 
coverts of the latter colour, narrowly tipped ochre, feathers of the winglet 
conspicuously white centred. Lores chesnut, a white supercilium; ear 
ecoverts pale rusty; chin and throat rich dark chesnut ; breast and abdomen 
bright ochraceous; under tail-coverts darker brown. As viewed from 
below, the tail is grey brown, each feather faintly tipped with white. 

All the feathers of the head, upper back flanks, and breast are centred 
white or pale ochre, and those of head and neck are rigid. 

Bill black; legs pinky grey; irides pale brown. 

L. 9:0", W. 3:5”, T. 4:55”, t. 1:3”, Bf. 0°6”. 

I obtained a single specimen near the village of Razimi under the Kopa- 
medza ridge at 5,000 feet in Naga Hills in the month of January, Starting 
just after sunrise for the peak above the village, I observed first one and then 
another bird, not familiar to me, cross the path in front into some thick 
scrub, In this we could only perceive their whereabouts now and then by 
the moving twigs. Followed about, they became separated and the 
specimen in my collection got into a low tree where it uttered a very sweet 
eall of a few notes, which was answered by its mate; my Shikari then man- 
aged to get sight of it and shot it. I never saw the species again. 

This strikingly plumaged bird is very close to 7. setafer, Hodgson, 
with which I have compared it, but it differs materially. TZ. lineatum, 
Vigors, is another allied form which extends to the N. W. Himalayah while 
setafer is from Nipal and Bhutan. 


49°7a. Acrrsopura Wanpest, Godwin-Austen. 


Described P. Z. S. for 1874, with figure by Smit., it is thus described. 

Head full crested, extending back for more than an inch, hairy grey 
edged pale ; back rich brown, with a greenish hue, becoming more rufous on 
the rump and upper tail-coverts ; base of tail feathers chesnut, for half their 
length narrowly barred with black, then black for terminal inch, the three 
outer tipped white ; quills black, outer web chesnut at base, then barred 
with black, and the narrow terminal portion grey ; primary coverts black, 
the winglet feathers grey, barred black ; ear coverts hoary ; side of head hair 


grey ; chin, breast, and abdomen rufous brown, paler on chin and throat, the 





whole having a streaky appearance, the feathers being centered with a 
darker shade. 

Bill grey ; legs and feet fleshy brown ; irides pale grey. 

L. 8:0", W. 3:48”, V. B45", t. 1-2”, Bf 0°62”. 

I first shot this bird on the peak of Japvo at about 9000 feet on the 
Burrail range, Naga Hills. It keeps to the tops of the forest trees, 
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This is a small form of 4. Lyertoni, Gould, which occurs in the same 
locality ; every character is repeated in the two forms, modified yet each 


distinct ; no better example of gradual change in size and coloration could 
well be found. 


4506, Srna pererecta, Godwin-Austen, Pl. VII. 


I shot two specimens only of this new and beautiful subdued coloured 
Sitia in April 1873, when making the aseent of the Peak of Khunho, 
Eastern Burrail range, Naga Hills, at about 8000 feet. In companies of 
about half a dozen, they haunted the tops of the Rhododendron trees, busily 
searching for insects in the flowers, and covering their foreheads and throats 
with the pollen. 

I described it in the ‘Annals and Mag. of Nat, History,’ February, 
1874, as follows. 

Description. Above ashy grey, bluer on the head, the two centre tail 
feathers umber-brown terminating (each colour } inch) in rich black, followed 
sharply by dark grey. The outer tail feathers are tipped in like manner with 
grey, but the black increases on cach feather outwards, and on the last extends 
toits base. Shoulders of wing blue grey, with a bar of pale chocolate-brown 
coming in at the base of the black primary and secondary coverts. Quills 
grey-black, the primaries edged pale hoary blue ; the secondaries blue grey, 
the last three are umber brown and the two last are edged narrowly on outer 
web with black. A narrow frontal band and lores black extending both 
over and below the eye to base of the ear-coverts. Beneath ashy blue with 
a vinous brown tinge upon the lower breast and abdomen. Jill black ; 
legs horny brown ; irides ? 

Length 9:5", W. #1”, T. 4°85", t, 1-3”, Bf. O75”. 

In the gencral distribution of the coloration and in form it resembles 
S. gracilis, which is extremely common in the same hills, but seldom met 
with above 6000 feet. 


4370, Matacocincus (LAYARDIA) nourcrxosus, Godwin-Austen, Pl. V. 


I have described this in P. Z. 8. for 1874: “ Above rich rusty brown, 
darker on the head, with black shafts to the feathers ; wings and tuil of 
same colour, the latter distinctly barred ; . lores white, beneath pale rufescent, 
nearly white under chin, and pale on centre of abdomen. 

Bill black, well curved ; sua pale irides 
nearly white, 
te 95", W. Paes T. — * 238 02", 
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one after the other, in a scattered line, never abiding long in one place. A near 
ally of this bird, Wf, subrufie from Malabar, is not so intensely rufous, has 


no white on the throat, is greyish on the head, and has a yellow lower 
mandible, 


5384, Puixia nureta, Godwin-Austen, Pl. IX, Fig. 1. 

Described in P, Z, 8. for 1874, 1 copy the original description from that 
Journal. Above, head ashy brown, becoming more ruaset or back and pale 
rufous on rump and upper tail coverts ; tail brown indistinctly barred, tip- 
ped white on the outer tail-feathers with a subterminal dark spot ; wing 
dark brown, with pale rusty brown edgings to primaries and secondaries ; 
lores, round eye and ear-coverts pale ash, below chin eullied white, greyer 
white on breast ; ochraceous on abdomen ; flanks and thighs pale brown, 

Bill black, both above and below ; legs pale corneous, with darker claws ; 
irides ruddy ochre. ~ 

L, 4°75", W. 1°82", T. 2-4", t. 0°75", Bf. 0-4”. 

This species was common in the Naga Hills and Munipur, and replaces 
TTodgaoni, Blyth, on the Khasi Hills side. It is quite distinct from 2. 
gracilis, Franklin, which has a marked pale rufous forehead, and can be 
distinguished at a glance from the former bird, which is remarkably ashy 
with dark ear-coverts, 


539a, Crsticona MELANOcEPHALA, And,nvriconiis Walden, PL X, Fig. 1, 
I obtained several specimens of this form in the Munipur Hills, where 
it appeared common in the grassy valleys at head of the Barak ; some 
specimens do not shew the rufous on the neck so much as others. My 
specimens are identical with Lord Walden’s from Assam, named by him 
ruficollis, but Dr, Anderson's title has priority. 
5395. Crsricona Muntrrvrenxsts, Godwin-Austen, Pl. IX, Fig. 2. 
Described in P. Z, S. 1874; the original description follows. 
“Above dark umber brown, feathers margined pale ochre on head, 


‘broader and more rufous on back ; upper tail-coverts plain rufous brown, 


= <= 


the feathers on nape are paler rufous and dark shafting is subdued; tail 
dark umber, the two centre feathers margined rufous brown, viewed from 
below tipped whitish, with subterminal dark spots; white on chin, throat, 
and centre of abdomen, rufescent on breast and flanks, Pale round eye. 
Bill black above, pale beneath ; legs fleshy brown. 
_ L. £25", W. 2-0”, 'T. 165”, t. 076", BE O40". 
I obtained four specimens of this species on the reedy sides of the 


Logtak Lake, Munipur valley, It differs on comparison with OC. schanicola 
(PL. X, fig. 2) and melanocephala, which I also obtained, being inter- 
mediate in coloration, and may be known at once by the dark edging along 
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the shafts of the centre tail-feathers, which in melanocephala are wholly dark, 
and in schanicofa are banded broadly rafous, terminating in black and white. 
It is very near Cis. russica, Wall., from the Island of Bouroo, Malay 
Archipelago, which is more rufous on the head and breast, 


47 1a. OntoLvus TENvTROSTRIS, Blyth. a % 
Two specimens were shot by my collector in a thick wood near Lum- 


langtong or Bishunpur, Munipur, on the 18th February. 
¢ L. 10°O", W..5°8", T. 3°65", t. 1°0”, BE 1:2”, 


481. Prarrmcona carrata, Lin. 
9 In open grass of Munipur, valley, in February; may be known at 
once from Jndica and leucura by its rufous upper tail-coverts. 


500, Rurrermca avronega, Pallas, 


This Redstart was numerous in the stubble of the rice-fields bordering . 
the Barak valley near its sources in the Naga Hills, during the month of | 
January. 

53le. ORTHOTOMUS PLAVOVIRIDIS, Moore, = EDELA apud Blyth. 

The common Malaccan Tailor-bird, I met with in thg forest of the 
Dunsiri near Dimapur, and it agrees well with Malayan specimens, The bill * 
alone being rather shorter and more slender. 

The discovery of this bird in Assam extends its range considerably, 

W. 1°85”, T. 1:70", t. 0°70", Bf, 0:60". 

I also got it at the base of the Garo Hills near Shushang, so that 
it, no doubt, extends all through Tipperah, Arracan, &c. 

538. Parma Hovesont, Blyth. 

This little Wren-warbler is common enough in the hills about Shillong. 

Jerdon's description being short, I give that of the Khasi form in more . 
detail, 

Description. Above ashy brown, greyer on head, tail pale brown 
indistinetly barred, with black subterminal spots and white tipped. Wings : 
pale brown edged pals rufescent. Pure white on chin, grey on throat and * 
breast and white on abdomen and under tail-coverts. Some specimens have | 
a faint tinge of ochre on the flanks and thighs. Orbits brown, irides 
orange ochre, Bill black above and below, legs yellow brown, 

L. 4°35", W. 18:2, T 2°15”, t, 068”, Bf, 04”, 

538). Parsta nvrescens, Blyth. | ie 
| This bird agreés with specimens of P, rufescens from upper Burmah ee: 
= collected by Dr. — when ——— but it is somewhat he 
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642. GRAMINICOLA DENGALENSIS, Jerdon. 


This bird is not easy to bag, it shifts about through the grass seldom 
rising, and if once scared gets low down near the ground and hides. I 
obtained one specimen at the head of the Barak valley, Munipur. 


648. Suva runirersosa, Hodgson, 

Is quite distinct from 8. atrogularis, and I obtained several specimens 
at Shillong. 

Bill above black, beneath palish, legs pale flesh, feet brown. Lores and 
supercilium pale. Irides ochre, tarsus stout. 

L. 64", W. 2°0”, T. 3°27 to 4-4, t. 08”, Bf, 0°42. 

Suya atrogularis, Moore, its nearest ally, has the bill black above, dark 
horny below, legs orange fleshy, irides pale ochre, white on upper margin 
of eye and a few of the dark ashy feathers of the supercilium tipped white. 


552a. Nrornis asstmuimis, Hodgson. 

I shot this bird both in the Naga Hills and at Shillong; it is Blyth's 
Drymeca brevicauda, As it is a bird little known, a description here may 
be useful. 

Above bro®nish olivaceous, tail umber brown and rather more rusty 
brown on wing, pale line through lores over eye. Below dusky whity brown, 
paler on chin. A pale ring round eye, and a slight tinge of yellow on inside 
of shoulder of wing. 

L, 4°75", W. 2:1”, T. 2°3”, t. 0-8”, Bf, 0°35”. 

568. Reeavitomes Enocnunoa, Hodgson. 

Naga Hills, February, 


568a, ReEGULOIDES FULVOVENTER, n. sp. 


Above centre of head, light yellow green bounded on either side by 
broad dusky bands; and nape pale greenish ash. Pure ash on back, upper 
tail-coverts grass green as well as the two central tail feathers and outer 
edge of all the others, The two outermost as viewed from below have 
a narrow pale yellow edging on outer web. Shoulder of wing ash grey, 
coverts ash brown with a narrow white bar. Quills dusky brown, the 
secondaries well marked with grass green. A pale yellow supercilium. 
Ear-coverts pale, chin very pale yellow; throat, breast, and abdomen pale 
pearly white, under tail-coverts bright yellow. 

L. about 3°75", W. 2°0”, T. 1-4, t. 0°70”, Bf. 0-4”. 

Bill above dark brown, below orange ; legs and feet grey. This Warbler 
is so distinct from any I have been able to look over, that I think it is a 
distinct species. I obtained it when in the low country of the Dunsiri, 
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566. Reaunormes ciioronorvs, var. Hodgeon. 


This form was yery common in the opener forests on the slopes of the ee 


Gurrail range. 

W. 1:85”, T. 135", t. 07", Bf. 0°25”. 

It is very similar to eh/oronofus, but the band on rump in my three 
skins is nearly white. 


574, A®MRORNIS FLAVIVENTRIS, Jerdon. 
From the Garo Hills; one specimen only. 


578. AwWRORNIS CASTANEOCEPS, Hodgson. 


This pretty little Abrornis I saw several times in the Naga Hills when 
the forest was pretty open, and I shot a specimen at the head of the Iril 
valley in Munipur; I believe it has only been previously procured in Nipal 
and Sikkim. 

Description. Crown of head dark chesnut with some darker feathers 
towards nape, which is dark ash. Back grassy green, upperggail-coverts pale 
yellow; centre tail feathers pale dusky brown, the two outer white with a 
dusky edging on the terminal rds. of their length, Wing grass green, the 
coverts tipped yellow forming one distinct and lower band and one indistinct 
upper one. Beneath, chin and breast bluish white. Planks, inside shoulder of 
wing, belly and under tail-coverts canary-yellow. Bill above dark brown, 
below orange ; legs olive brown. 

L. 3°6", W. 1°95", T. 1°G”, t. 0-66", Bf. 0:29", 


5884. ERxicunus LECHENAULTH, Temm, = Croyensts, Gould. 


This bird. was given to me by Capt. Badgley of the Topographical 
Survey, who shot it in the Lushai Hills in company with G. immaculatus. 
Obtaining this species in this locality so far west is very interesting, and 
marks its extreme limit on the Indian side. 

Length about 10”, W. 4:2”, T.5°8”, t. 2-28”, Bf. 0-9". 

The measurements of the Hill Tipperah E. immaculatue, Hodgson, are— 

Length about 8”, W. 3-6”, T. 4°9”, t. 1-1", BE. 0°61”. 
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| Gl4. Loruntx turevs, Seopoli. 
Shillong, Khasi Hills. 
lt is not so common on these hills as ZL. argentauria, and I seldom came 
across it. 
. G18. MINLa TaNGrimnera, Hodgson, 
: Was very numerous in the woods about Sikhamih, Naga Hills, in 
January. 
— 622. Propanus vinrerorvs, Hedæ. 


This “ Plain brown hill Tit" was only seen on the highest part of the 
Burrail range on Japvo Peak, about 9,000 fect. 

Bill black, irides pale ochre, legs and feet pale umber-grey. 

ws L. 45”, W. 2:2”, T. 2°71", t. 0.9”, BL Oo”. 
G24, Ixvunvs castasicers, Horsfield. 

This is not an uncommon bird in the Naga Hills east of the Burrail at 
5—G,000 feet, and as there is no description of it in Jerdon I give one here, 
Above dark olivaceous, tail brown, forehead rofous merging inte the oliva- 
Geous brown of the top of head. Wiog umber-brown, A white supercilium 
from above eye @xtending to the neck, fading into some streaky buff and 
black feathers behind the ear-coverts, A black band borders the white 
above. Lores and ear-coverts sooty, Chin, throat, and upper breast buffy 
white, sullied white on abdomen, flanks olivaceous, Irides dark red-brown ; 
legs and feet pale fleshy. Bill grey-brown, feathers of head scale-like. 

L. 6:58", W. 2:2”, T. 2:5", t. 0°95", BI. 0°45"". 


625, Yuncva srontmmentum, Hodg. 
Sent to me by Mr. Robert from the Naga Hills. 

a G32, Sy.vrrarvs mMoprsrus, Burton. 

a. This very small form of ‘Tit was numerous, in April, on the high parts 
of the Eastern Burrail range, just under the peaks of Japvo and Kiunho, 
in small parties together. It moves rapidly and actively about the upper 
branches, and round and up perpendicular branches like Sasia, which its long 
hind-toe enables it todo. It wats busy feeding about the Rhododendrons 

i then in bloom, 
ri - The tips of the secondary coverts are pale, forming an inconspicuous 
—J— band on wing; feathers of the head rather stiff, broad, and long, nearly 
‘ hiding the bright yellow supercilium, 
= L. 3°5", W. 2:3", T. 1:5”, t. 0°58". 
634. CiGirHaALiscus ERYTHROCEPHALUS, Vigors. 





=a Teen orange, irides yellow-ochre or yellow. | 4 

>). Wea 1.205", t..0°6", Bf: 0:2”. J 

— Naga Hills, several specimens obtained near Kohimah in January, 
22 
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644, Parvus mowricopvs, Vigors. 
Common enough in the Naga Hills. 
The outer web of the outer tail-feather is white, 


660, Corvus cunmMrarus, Sykes. 
Shot in the Naga Hills, the only Crow seen there, and at Sopvo- 
mih was extremely numerous in January, associating together in large 
flocks. 


G72a. Unoctssa maanxrrostrris, Blyth. 
Shot at Sikhami, Naga Hills, at 5,000 feet,in February. 
L. 26", W. 7-4", T..37”, %. 2°15", BE 146". 
Irides dark brown, bill and legs orange red. Primaries dull cobalt- 
blue. 


— 


G91. SamaGLossa sPrLorrena, Vigors. 
Both g and 9 received from Garo Hills from Mr. W. Robert. 


699e. Munra supnvcnpvucata, Godwin-Austen. 

Described in P. Z. S. for 1574. ° 

“4. Above pale umber-brown, darker on the head, pale grey on 
rump, a few feathers edged paler; the upper tail-coverts dull yellow; tail- 
feathers olivaceous umber-brown, faintly edged with same yellow tint ; quills 
pale chesnut on outer web, umber-brown on the inner, and indistinctly 
barred. Sides of head umber-brown becoming dark chesnut on chin and 
throat; breast and flanks white, feathers very narrowly barred or margined 
rufous-brown; abdomen and under tail-coverts dull white, the latter sparing- 
ly streaked with brown ; feathers of the back finely pale-shafted,” 

Bill dark grey ; feet plumbeous ; irides red. 

L. 4:3”, W. 2:10”, T. 1°70”; +. 0°55", BI. 0°45”. 

9 isa duller brown above, with no white shafts to the feathers, a 
distinct green tinge upon the tail feathers, otherwise as in Jf, undulata, 

Change of coloration in young males commences on the centre of the 
throat, extending towards the base of bill into the dark chesnut, and towards 
the breast into-the undulated colouring of those parts. ; 

Obtained in the Munipur valley, both on the Logtak Lake and head of 
the Barak river. It is a very close to, but distinct from ML. undulata, La- 
tham, in which the undulations are broad, the general coloration ie more 
rufous, and the tail more pointed, It is also close and in 
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703. Mesta Maranantca, Lin. 
Specimens were obtained at Kooshtia, in November. 


708. Passen crxyamomevs, Gould, 
Under Burrail range, Naga Hills; not often seen. At Shillong it is 
commoner, 
L. 6-2”, W. 263”, T. 1-98", t. 0.68, Bf. 0°42”, 


710. Passer monranvs, Lin. 
Garo and Khasi Hills. 


719. Emneniza rucata, Pallas. 

This bird from head of the Barak valley differs from Jerdon'’s descrip- 
tion in colour of legs and feet, which have no tinge of yellow, being a dull 
flesh-colour. The outer tail-feather is white on basal end, extending aa a 
diagonal bar through inner to the outer web; the penultimate is tipped 
white on inner web. Centre tail-feathers rufous with black centre, and the 
rump is rufescent with small black streaks. 

L. 6°45, W. 2.9", T. 2°62”, t. 0°85", BI. 0°42”. 


; 724. Metornvus metanicrenvs, Gmelin. 
During February and March, this handsome Bunting was very numer- 
ous in the high grass skirting the river Iril, Munipur valley, particularly 


about Kaibi, 
a L. 65", W. 3:35", T, 2°85", t. 0-75", Bf. 0-48", 


762. Atavupata Rayran, Buch, Hamilton, 
: Occurs abundantly on the sandy churs of the Brahmaputra, and I 
shot it near Gwalpara, in November. 
L. 5:25", W. 3°35", T. 2:0", t. 0°75", BF. 0-40". 
On the same churs, among low bushes, Pratincola lewewra was very, 
common ; Cofyle sinensis and Prinia flaviventria were also procured. 
771. Trenon Niparensis, Hodgson, | 
I have compared my specimens with the above from Sumatra and 
Malacca, and they are idegjical, It was not uncommon in the Dunsiri 
forest between Dimapur an Golaghat, and I shot it again on the road to 


Shillong near Gowhatty, It does not appear to range above 1,000 feet. 
measures L. 10”, W. 5°55”, T. 3°86’, t. 0°53”, BE, 0°36". 


782. ALSOCOMUS FUNICEUS, Tiekell. F 
This beautiful Wood-pigeon was shot at the hot springs of the Namba 


on the Dunsiri river in April. These springs are saline and attract enormous 
————— and sylvatica) to their waters to drink ; 
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and when the above bird was picked up, a quantity of the saline water * 
poured out of its mouth. 


797. Terrvn nomints, Temminek, 


Garo Hulls. 


8004. Crnronsts Brrrut, Jerdon, 

& described in the J, A. S. B. 1870, p. 60. 

This bird is very difficult to obtain, and I failed to get the female, which 
has never yet been seen by any European, TI heard them in the forest on 
the ascent to Khunho, but although I offered 20 Rs. for a bird, the Nagas 
only once succeeded in getting one; this, a male, was snared near the 


village of Viswémah, but thinking that I wanted the feathers only, the eH 
natives had, to my utter disgust, picked and eaten it. Another male was | 
brought to Captain Butler, the Political Agent of the Naga Hills, when A 
passing through the village of Jotsomah (also under the Burrail range), 

but it had been skinned so badly that it was falling all to pieces and ™: 


the most we could do was to save a few of the better pieces of the 
skin for the sake of the feathers, The Burrail range is the extreme 
western limit of this bird, and it has not been got even there, west of 
the peak of Paona, where the specimen in my collection was obtained by 


Mr. Wm. Robert, a most assiduous collector, whom I -have to thank for a 
very many good birds. Its haunts are in the dense forest from 6000 to ‘ =f 
10,000 feet, and this renders it such a difficult bird to bag, and the only * | 
chance of shooting a specimen would be by coming upon it suddenly alonga ae 
more open bit of ridge, or in one of the higher clearings, It was un- “a 
known to the Nagas of Asalu. It probably extends some distance to the east- * 
ward until it meets its near ally C. Cabofi. Jerdon was the first to notice * J— 

in the Ibis' (1870, p. 147) from the Suddya Hills. * 


$23¢. Basnvsiconra Horxixsoxt, nov. sp., Godwin-Austen. 


Z Description, Above head plain dull brown, becoming rufous on back of © 
neck, back dull olivaceous grey. The feathers of upper back and scapulars 
centered with dark chesnut, the secondary coverts more broadly so and termi- 
nated in black. © The feathers of the back have one or more small white spots 
on the outer margin, giving the back a well-speckled appearance. The 
rump feathers are indistinctly barred white with a single black spot and im- 
crease in size to — — where the spots are conspicuous, heart · 
Quills — chesnut, the beoondarieg: — BS 
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pale spots on outer margin, rest of breast buff, lighter on abdomen and sides ; 
barred on centre of breast and flanks with black, the barring not shewn but 
each feather has a terminal black heart-shaped spot, which is a conspicuous 
character. 

Legs pole grey with green tinge ; bill pale horny-black, pale beneath, 
irides dark brown, 

L. 145.” W. 6-25," T. 5:0,” t. 1:2,” BLOS” 

Through the kindness of Dr. J. Anderson, I have examined a specimen 
of B. Fytehii 2 from the Yunan Hills, and with this the Khasi bird is evi- 
dently very closely allied, if indeed it should not turn out to be identical; but 
~ between my bird and 2B. Fytchii there are differences which, though perhaps 

small, separate them, and until birds of the same sex are placed side by side, 
od we cannot well decide whether they are two good species or not. To be- 
gin the enumeration of the points of difference, the Yunan bird (A) is 
much smaller than the Khasi one (BG); 
(A) B. Pytehi, t. 17,” mid-toe 17”. 
(B) B. Hopkinsoni, t. 271," » 21’. 
Other dimensions of (B.) L. 145," W. 6.25" T. 5” BE 0°9”, 
In (B) the feathers on the flanks have the black terminal spot 
: invariably heart-shaped, whereas in (A ?) the corresponding feather is a 
. diamond form (vide also the figure of ¢ in P. Z. 5., 1871, PI. XI). 

In (A) the whole of the lower back is plain olivaceous with a few 
of the longest upper tail-coverts having a black triangular (isosceles-shaped) 
terminal spot followed by a white base. 

In (B) these spots are much larger and broader and extend up over 
the rump, and the feathers are more distinctly barred with brown and have 
a rufous tinge at the base. 

In (B), and I think this is the most important difference, all the 
feathers of the upper back are spotted with white, and this feature extends 
to the wing coverts and shoulder of wing. In (A) there is no tendency 
‘to this coloration nor is there any trace of it in the plate in the P. Z. S. 

(A.) is dark brown on chin, (B.) very pale. 

(A.) tail not distinctly barred, CB.) tail well-barred and the pale bars 
edged with black. 

(A, tail beneath dull brown, (B.) tail ruddy brown, 
ANovever, whether they be separable or not, and a larger series will 
. decide this, one important point is finding this bird so far to the westward, 
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within Indian limits; it has never before been recorded. My specimen 
was shot at Shillong on grassy slopes at 5000 feet. Before I had seen the 
bird in hand, I had twice seen it ranning on the pathway and noticed its very 

different flight from that of the Black Partridge, which at first T thought 
| <Atwas. Now that attention ia called to it, other, specimens. will no doubs 
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8256. Annontcoua INTERMEDIA, Blyth, 

In my 2nd list I recorded 4A. rufoguleris, Blyth, from N. Cachar ; 
this I now find, on obtaining another specimen in the Naga Hills, to be in- 
termedia, originally deseribed as probably from Arakan (J. A. S. B., XXIV, 
p. 377). But A. rufogu/arie will still remain on the list with a new locality, 
the Naga Hills, where Captain Butler obtained a @, which at the time 
I could not make out from never having met with it before. Jntermedia 
may be known at once by the plain, unbarred back and by the absence of 
the black separating the rufous of the neck from the grey of the breast ; it 
is in front spotless, but has large round black spots on the side of neck. 
Dimensions of intermedia, Blyth, from Naga Hills: 

W. 5°75,” T. 2°6,” t. 1:7," Bf. 0-7, mid-toe and -claw, 1°82.” 

Lege red. Bill black. 

A. rufogularis, 2, from Naga Hills, legs pale fleshy violet, measures— 

W. 5°32,” T. 2°35,” t. 1°58,” Bf. 0°5,” mid-toe and -claw, 1°75.” 

I found the nest of Arboricola in the forest at the head of the Jhiri 
River, N. Cachar, constructed close in under the large root of a tree near 
the base; it was lined with dry leaves which then (March) strewed the 
ground and contained three eggs of a light brown colour, 


833. ‘TURNIX OCELLATUS, Scop. 

Shillong, Khasi Hills. 

$34. Turnrx Dussumrert, Temm. 

Naga Hills, 

835. ‘Turnnix Sykes, A, Smith. 

Khasi Hills. 

895. Toranus stacNatiuis, Bechstein. 

Munipur, in March, 

90Sa. Porzana BICOLOR, Walden. 

The original specimen, from which the description was made by Lord 
Walden, came from Darjiling. It was very interesting: to find it again 
occurring in the Khasi Hills (June). I got it in a small piece of marshy 
ground in the station of Shillong, together with the species of — — 
that follow. Bill glaucous green with slight tinge of red near base | 
mandibles and tipped grey ; irides crimson-red, orbits red; legs pale du isk 
vermillion. 


Le 8-75," W. 44” T. * 15,” BE. oo he 
A -Mid-toe — ——— fie 
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10” in minor diameter, is of a creamy white colour, unspotted on the 
smaller end, distantly so on the lower 3rds., closely on the larger end, 
the spots all pale grey, with light and dark shades of sepia, The birds 
did not live long in confinement, although they ate greedily of earth- 

worms, 
Captain Elwes tells me that he procured this bird in the interior of Sik- 
kim, at Choongtam, at an elevation of 5000 feet, in September 1870; 
to him therefore belongs the credit of being the first to discover it, 
This specimen, with others, was lent by him to Mr. A. O. Hume for de- 
scription, but the box containing them appears to have been lost on its way 
* to Agra, Captain Elwes found this Rail in rice-fields which are the highest 
in Sikkim ; my bird was found in similar ground, and at the same eleva- 

~ tion, 


3 911. Ponzawa rosea, Linnseus, 

Obtained at Shillong in June. : 

L. 7:5," W. 40," T. £2,” t. 1-35, BE. 0-75.” 

Mid-toe and -claw 16”, Bill dull dark green, orbits vermillion, irides 
orange, legs pale vermillion. The under tail-coverts are dark umber-grey 
in my specimen (not olivaceous asstated in Jerdon), and closely barred 
with white, 


= 913. Ranios statatvs, Linnewus, 

Dimensions are smaller than those given in Jerdon, but the bird does 

not diffur in coloration from specimens from the rest of India. 

L. 93,” W. 4°75," 'T. 2 0,” t. 165,” Bf, 1-4.” 

Mid-toe and-claw 1:8," hind-toe and-claw O62,” ivides sienna-brown, 
| legs and feet ash-grey. Bill pink at base, pale grey-brown at tip, brown 
- above, 

: The bill is much lengthened, and in the presence of a shield-like ex- 
pansion at base above, approaches nearer to the Water Hens (Gallinula) than 
a other Rails. ‘The tarsus is very stout and the feet are shorter and stouter 
— than in Porzana, 
It occurred in the same swamp with the two preceding forms. 


he 917. Mycrenra avstrraris, Shaw. 
: Bisnath, Assam ; in December. 
ie” ; 920, Ciconra LEvcOcEPHALA, Gmelin. * 
om On Bralimaputra, 
) % 949. ANsER INDICUS, Gmelin. c 
‘is In large flocks on the Logtak Lake, in February ; they leave the water ~ 


to feed in the stubble of the rice-fields in the morning and evening. 
: _ ae 
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955. Casarca nevcorrera, Blyth. 


[ got this bird at Dimapur on the Dansiri River; it appears to prefer 
sluggish streams like this fowing through forest, for Lonce flushed this bird 
in such a haunt in the interior of the Garo Hills. I am informed by 


Mr. James of the Police at Samaguting that it breeds on the Dunsiri, and 
that he had shot the young birds. It is called the “ Deo Huns*%in Assam. 

Mr. J. Burt of Tezpur informs me that the white-winged Sheldrake perches 
on trees, and that one was killed thus sitting by Mr. J. Martin of Pani- 


puta Tea plantation near Tezpur. 
The habits and haunts of this species are as completely the reverse of 


its congeners rufi/a &c. as they well can be. 
962. Darima acura, Lin. 
Tolerably abundant on the Beels in Munipur, in February, 
“963. Maneca pexeiore, Linn. 
Very numerous in Munipur, in February, 
971. Funieuna crisrara, Ray. 
Munipur, on the Lamphel. 
975. Popicers Parurerensts, Gmelin, 
Beels, Munipur. 
Anas pecilorhyncha, Pennant was a very common duck on the Logtak 
Lake, in February, I have nowhere seen it so numerous, 


General notes on other species. 

The specimens of phialtes that I have hitherto procured in the Naga 
Hills and Asalu, are undoubtedly lempigi, Horsfield, like birds from Java, 
&c., of which the very rufous one mentioned in my first list is in that parti- 
cular phase of plumage. 

Aicropternus phaioceps, Blyth, 

I have two specimens in my possession, one of which is from the Tip- 
perah Hills, the other from Dimapur, Assam; both are much darker and 
much more distinctly barred on back than others, and have at the same time 
stronger bills; and both are smeared all over the head, tail, and feet — 
some dark gummy substance that they areevidently fond of getting pies 


Cyanops Asiatica, Lath. 
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Pl. 26. I pointed this out to Lord Walden, and having looked at 
his specimens from the N. W. Provinees and Nipal, found in them 
the slightest trace of a few very minute red feathers near the gape; these 
are so small that in a stuffed specimen they might be easily overlooked ; 
in birds from Assam and Munipur this red spot is so well developed that it 
could not escape attention. 
Eumyias melanops, Vigors. 
Breeds in the Khasi Hills, on the Shillong or northern side, in April. 


* Young birds well-fledged were brought in to me in the middle of May. 


Harpactes Hodgsoni, 

Two specimens of this species, from the Garo Hills, have the crown of 
the head whitish-grey mixed with pink and whitish towards the nape, in 
other respects they are identical with the above species, Are they in 
immature plumage ? 

Pomatorhinus AfeClellandi. 


Birds from the Naga Hills, I notice, have a longer bill, and the spot- 
tings on the breast are darker and occasionally form a demi-collar, 

IT hate received a specimen of Arachnechthra Asiatica, Latham (= 
carrucaria, Lin.) from Hill Tipperah, which I considered at first to be 
intermedia, Hume. However, on comparing it carefully with specimens from 
Candeish Gwalior, Manbhoom, Umbala, Lower Bengal, Garo Hills, and 
Tonghũ, I can detect no difference whatever in coloration, and their bills run 
so close in size that I do not consider it a species that will stand,—certainly 
not on the very small and sole difference of a slightly longer bill. If such 
single characters are to be allowed weight, we should have species multiplied 
ad infinitum, and if the 'Tipperalh form of A. Asiatica should be larger, it is 
sufficient to notice the peculiarity as a large variety, but why encumber 
nomenclature, when no other differences exist, with another name and create 
a new species. 

A female Niltava in young plumage shot under the peak of Japvo, 
Naga Hills, in January, when it would nearly have arrived at maturity, differs 
so much from the dimensions of V. grandis (to which it is nearest in size) 
and IN. sundara that I am inclined to consider it an intermediate new form. 
Females of grandis and sundara, irreepective of size, have a very similar 
coloration; the species I have before me, differs slightly from both, 
a difference it is not easy to explain in writing, and so often to be 
noticed in allied forms. The inside of the wing is pearly grey, and 
the tail is not so ruddy dark a brown as in grandis. A young grandis 9 
in my collection, with the head still well spotted with pale rufous, 
closely equals in size birds in full plumage, with the greyer head and nape. 
My ‘bind has mo sign of the blue srt ti cag and the first primary 
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is proportionably much smaller and shorter than in undoubted young grandis, 
I give a full description so that the next collector visiting the Naga Hills 
may be on the look out for an intermediate form of Nilfaeca, and if such 
there be, obtain the male, 

Description, Niltava ? @ of tirst vear. Above olivaceous with an 
ochre tinge. <Ashy on head, more rufous on upper tail-coverts, Tail 
ruddy dark brown, A pale ring round eyes, less conspicuous above 
than below, wihg feathers closed, umber brown. Lores tinged pale 
rufous, Beneath chin pale rufous, with a few pale grey bars, breast to ab- 
domen rufescent ashy, thighs pale ash-brown, a pale dull streak extends 
from chin to upper breast, ending suddenly, abdomen sordid white, under 
tail coverts pale ochre brown, darker centered and tipped pale, inside should- 
er of wing dull ochre, Quills inside pearly-grey. Shot in underwood on 
ascent to Japvo peak January 1873, three were seen together, The bill is 
black, shorter and stouter than in grendia. Irides dark brown. 


N. grandia, = L. —, W. 3:95", T. 3°09", t. O' 2", BL. 0.52". 
N.? = L. 74" W.3'9", T. 3-5", t. O78", BE 0-44", 
NV. sundara, = 


L— W.31", T. 2:5’, +t. 80", Bf Ones 


Pnoepyya longicaudauta, Moore. 

Is very numerous in August in the large woods below the peak of Shil- 
long, and I got several in that locality. There can be no doubt that the bird 
in Griffith's collection came from the north-east frontier, and not from 
Afghanistan, It is ashy bird keeping to the dense underwood. The irides 
are dark crimson. 


358e. Twrdulus pallens, Pallas. 

Was frequently noticed in the Naga Hills, and I obtained a specimen 
on Japvo Peak, close under 10,000 feet, in January. They agree well with 
specimens in Lord Walden’s collection, 

Above pale amber-brown, a white supercilium extends to over the ear- 
coverts. Lores and ear-coverts dark umber. A white patch under eye, 
and white on chin extending down centre of throat to upper breast, very 
narrowly defined in some birds; side of throat first mottled with umber 
passing into two indistinct streaks on either side. Breast pale rufous-brown 
above, white below to abdomen: Under tail-coverts pure white. Flanks 
rusty ; no rufous inside wing, which is all grey. 


L. 90", W. 5-0", T. 36”, t. 12", BLOT”. 
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The nest is 4 inches across, neatly made with a foundation of dry old 
leaves and broad blades of grass; the sides of thin «talks of a thistle and 
thin sticks, and lined within with very fine grass; taken in a low tree, — 

Spizizos canifrone breeds in the neighbourhood of Shillong, in May. 
Young birds are seen in June. 

denicurta wigrifrona of Ist List, Vol. XXXIX., Pt. IL, p. 107, ⸗ 
EE. maculatus, Vigors, in immature plumage. 

584 of same list is, [ find, guttatus, Gould, in which the white mark- 
ings on the back are all circular, this would appear to replace meculefes in 
all these Eastern Hills, for 1 have never yet shot a specimen, like this last 
north-west form, 

Up to March, when we left Munipur, I did not observe any Parrota or 
Hornbills in any part of the valley, or hills bounding it, The natives «ay 
that later in the season parrots are very numerous and do considerable injary 
to the crops, Of Swifts I saw only one, a large «pecies, which I failed to secure. 
Oypeclua infumatus, Sclater, occurred in the Naga villages, and was very 
numerous in the large one of Padhang. JP aeepyga must be rare, for I did 
not get a single skin anywhere in N. E, Munipur, The country gets 
much drier on that side and the forest less dense, with a good deal of grass. 
Buntings were very plentiful and EKwheriza pusilla appeared everywhere 
to be the commonest bird in the Naga Hille, at 3—6,000 feet 

In the pine forest that covers the slopes of the biils descending into 
the Umiam valley, one of my men marked a nest on June 25th ; I proceeded 
to the spot soon after I had heard of it, and on coming up to the tree, a pine, 
saw the female fly off out of the head of it. But the nest was so well 
hidden by the boughs of the fir, that it was quite invisible from below. The 
bird after a short time came back, and I then saw it was Sibia grecilie, but 
was very shy and seeing us went off again, and hung about the trees at a dis 
tance of some 50 yards; while thus waiting, some 4 or & others were also 
seen. The female, however, would not venture back, and Isent one of my 
Goorkhas up, to cut off the head of the fir, nest and all, firet taking out 
theeggs.* It contained three of a pale sca-green, with ash-brown streakings 
and blotehings all over. 

‘The nest was constracted of dry grass, moss, and rootlets, and the green 

of the fir were worked into it, fixing it most firmly in ite place 
the atown of the pine, where it was mach forked. 

Sibia has habita very like Phylloraia: they hang about the outer 
branches much in the same manner, and there is again a certain like- 
‘ness in general coloration between S. gracilia and Ofocomptsa jocora barring 
‘the colored under tail-coverts of the last. However, in Sibia the form of 


‘he > 






| This nest is im the Indian Museum, 
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nostril is very different. Ihave heards gracilis rather noisy in the spring, 
uttering a loud single note, repeated three or four times in succession, 


453a, Phyllornis Cochinchinensis. 
Of 2nd List is P. ehlorocephalus, Walden; I obtained another pair 
at Dimapur, on the Dunsiri River, in December. 
It was described by Lord Walden from Burmah; its extreme known 
western range is, therefore, now the Garo Hills. 


Trochalopteron Austeni, Jerdon. 
Was bagged again near the eastern extension of the main water-shed, 
on Kopamedza Peak, at the same altitude as before, It has been beautifully 
figured by Gould in the ‘ Birds of Asia,’ Plate 187. 


Explanation of the Plates. 


PI. IV. Sitta Nagaensis, Godwin- Austen, p. 157. 

Pl. V. Malacocircus (Layardia) robiginosus, Godwin-Austen, p. 164. 
Pl. VI. Garrulax albosuperciliaris, Godwin-Austen, p. 161. 

Pl. VII. Sibia pulchella, Godwin-Austen, p. 164. 

Pl. VIIL. Turdinus Garvensis, n. ep., p. 160. 

Pl. IX. Fig. 1. Cisticola Ainipurensis, Godwin-Austen, p. 165. 
—— Fig. 2. Prinia rufula, Godwin-Austen, p. 165, 

Pl. X. Fig. 1. Cisticola melanocepkala, And., p. 165. 

— Fig. 2. Cisticola schenicola, Bonap., p. 165. 
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Descriprions or 4 Pew Inxpran Ptaxts.—By 8S, Kunz. 
(Reecived Nov. let, 1874) 


1, Murttvsa rristis, Kurz in Journ, As. Soc. Beng., 1874, 58. 

Arbor novellis fulvo-puberulia ; folia ampla, oblonga, petiolo 1-2 lin. 
longo puberulo suffulta, abrupte acuminata, basi acuta et subobliqua, char- 
tacea, glabra vy. subtus secus reticulationem laxam parece pubcrula ; flores 
solitarii, axillares et oppositifolii, pedicellis 4 pollicaribus fulvo-pubescenti- 
bus unibracteatis ; calyx corollaque appresse fulvo-pubescentes ; sepala ovato- 
subulata, c, 2 lin, longa ; petala exteriora duplo longiora, lanceolata, acumi- 
nata, interiora }-1 poll, longa, oblonga, obtusiuscula.—Ava. 


2. Mireerimors vaxoeetous, Kurzin Journ, As. Soc. Beng., 1874, 57. 

Arbor decidua, novellis ramulisque pubescentibus; folia oblonga v. 
ovato-oblonga ad elliptica, 5-6 poll. longa, petiolo brevi puberulo, basi rotun- 
data v. acuta, chartacea v. subcoriacea, acuminata v. acuta, v. utrinque minute 
puberula v. supra nitida et subtus seeus nervous minute puberula ; flores plus 
quam poll. in diametro, pedicellis poll. longis sursum incrassatis fulwo-tomen- 
tosis sub calycis basi bracted semi-amplexicauli rotundaté vestitis suffulti et 
vulgo 2-ni v. plures ¢ pedunculis reductis lateralibus crassis squamatis erume- 
pentes ; sepala rotundata, dense fulvo-pubescentia ; petala 3 exteriora lineari- 
oblonga, undulata, extus parce fulvo-pubescentia, flava v. flava et rubescenti- 
striata, interiora ungui brevi et lato, conniventia, extus puberula, secus mar- 
gines tomentosa, flava, apice albo- et rubro-punctata.—Pegu ; Martabania. 

N.B AMeledorum parviflorum, Scheffer — MW. latifolium, Hf. and Th. . 
Melod, Bancanum, ejusd, = AL, manubriatum, Hf, and Th. 


3. Carpants SIKKIMENSIS, sp. nov. 

Frutex scandens, habitu C. Roxburghii, noyellis parce pubescentibus, 
mox glaber ; folia elliptica ad elliptico-ovata, basi subacuta, obtusiuscula, 
petiolo gracili parce appresse pubescente }-} poll, longo suffulta, 2-3 poll. 
longa, coriacea, glabra ; flores mediocres, pedicellis poll. circiter longis appresse 
pubescentibus suffulti, umbellati ; pedunculi 1-1} poll, longi, parce appresse 
pubescentes, compressiusculi, ex foliorum superiorum axillis erumpentes et 
sepius in paniculafn terminalem dispositi ; sepala concayo-ovali-rotundata, 
minute puberula et secus margines hyalinos tomentella, § poll. longa ; petala 
intus lanata, extus glabra ; ovarium ovoideam, acutum, et gynophorum 14-2 


poll. longum glabra.—Sikkim- Himalaya, 4000-5000 ped. s. m, 


4, Scuta monricona, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng., 1874, 90, 
Arbor glabra, gemmis sericeo-pubescentibus, ramulis parece lenticel- 


- Jatis ; folia oblonga v. elliptico-oblonga, basi rotundata v, obtusa, 3-4 poll. | 
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longa, petiolo }-? pollicari lato suffulta, acuta v. subobtusa, gragse crennto- 
serrata, valle coriacea, supra nitida, glabra, reticulatione indistincta im- 
press; capsule depresso-globosm, pedunculo crasso lenticellato 14 poll. 
longo sulfulteo.— Martabenia. 


5. PrernosrenMuM CisNaAMOMEUM, Kurz in Journ, As, Soc. Beng., 
1874, 120, 

Arbor, novellis ferrugineo-tomentosis ; folia oblique oblonga ad ovate- 
oblonga, basi uno latere inmquali-cordata v. rotundata, altero acuta, petiolo 
crasso 1-2 lin. longo tomentoso suffulta, 24-5 lin. longa, acuminata y. cuspi- 
data, chartacea, supra glabra et nitentia, subtus dense fulvo- vy. cinnamomeo- 
raro eanescenti- tomentosa; stipula subulate, usque ad poll. long, simpli- 
ces v. frequentius basi appendice cucullataé aucte: ; flores magni, albi, pedun- . 
culis 4-1 poll. longis fulvo-ioccoso-tomentosis suffulti, solitarii, axillares ; 
bracteole subulate basi cucullato-appendiculate: ; sepalac. 14 poll. longa 
y. paullo longiora, linearia, extus 3-nervia et fulvo-tomentosa, intus sub- 
glabra ; filamenta et stylus glaber ; ovarium dense fulvo-villosum ; capsule 
oblongm, obtuse 5-gonm, utrinque attenuate, lignosm, 2 poll. longs, fugacis- 
sime ferrugineo- v. fulvo-tomentosw.—Alartaban ; Tenasserim, 


G. Exnxocanrvs smrmrex, Kurz in Journ. As, Soc, Beng., 1874, 132, 


Arbor gemmis parce sericeo-puberulis ; folia oblonga y, oblongo-lanceo- <4 
lata, petiolo pollicari glabro geniculato-incrassato sulTulta, basi obtusa, 5-6 
poll. longa, obtusa v. obtusiuscule acuminata, chartacea, crenato-dentata, 
glabra ; flores majusculi, pedicellis poll. longis v. longioribus glabris, in z 
racemos laxos axillares sub anthesi ebracteatos foliis breviores dispositi ; 


sepala c. G lin, longa, lineari-lanceolata, acuminata, glabra, intus secus mar- 
ginem angustum velutina ; petala wquilonga, lato-cuneata, vulgo bifida, ; 
lobis sectis et valde fimbriatis, extus parce sericea, intus basin versus seri= 

4 


cea, villosa ; anthers glabre: ; ovarium argenteo-tomentosum. Zenasserim. ‘e 










7. Enmocanrvs trrronanis, T. and B. ap. Kurz in Journ. As. Soc, 
Beng., 1874, 1382. ‘ 

Arbor glabra ; folia obovato-oblonga, in petiolum gracilem 3-1 poll. 
longum continuum attenuata, 3-5 poll. longa, repando-serrata, obtusa, valde, 
coriacea, glabra, supra nitentia ; flores majusculi, pedicellis pollicaribua 
parce puberis, in racemos axillares puberos foliis paullo brevioribus collecti ;_ 
ae — 6-7 a — _canescenti-velutina ; | etala mqui- 
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“8. R. prenornitus, Kurz in Journ, As. Soc, Beng , 1574, 133. 


Arbor gemmis argenteo-sericcis ; folia obovate- ad cuneato-oblonga, 
petiolo }-) pollicari glabro geniculato-incrassato suffulta, basi attenuata, 
2.3 poll. longa, obtusa v. rotundata, crenato-serrata, chartacea, glabra ; 
flores parvi, pedicellis 24-3 lin, longis parce argenteo-sericeis, racemos argen- 
teo-sericeos glabrescentes axillares folioram longitudine v. breviores efficien=- 
tes ; sepala 3 lin. longa, lanceolata, acuta, sericea, glabrescentia ; petala 
paullo longiora, late-cuneata, usque ad median partem fimbriata, glabra; 
antherm puberule ; ovarium sericeo-tomentosum.—Legu ; Martaban ; Ten- 
asserim. 

N. B. Zi«ocarpus Acronodia, Mast. species est valde diversa et ne- 
quaquam cum Aeronodia punctata, Wi. conjungenda. 22. punctatus, Mas- 
ters, Parinarii est species ; EB. glabrescens, Mast. — £. Jackiana, Wall 
(Monocera ferruginea, Jack.) ; EB. pedunculatus, Wall = E. Palembanicua, 
Mig. 


9 Menta Bimwanica, nov. sp. 


Arbor novellis canescenti v. flavescenti furfuraceo-tomentosis ; folia bi- 
pinnata, petiolo longo et tereti, pinnis 5-3-paribus ; foliola ovata v. ovato- 
lanceolata, basi rotundata v. acuta, sepius sub-inequalia, 14-2 pall, longa, 
breviter acuminata, integra, petiolulis brevibus gracilibus valgo puberulis 
suffulta; flores virescenti-albi, parviusculi, pedicellis brevissimis furfuraceo- 
tomentosi v. subsessiles, in paniculas flavescenti- v. canescenti-furfuraceo- 
tomentosas corymbiformes axillares fwlio*breviores dispositi ; calyx profunde 
5-fidus, lobis oblonzo-lanceolatis acutis furinacco-puberulis; petalac. 3 lin, 
longa, extus velutina, intus dense puberula ; tubus stamineus ¢. 2 lin. tan- 
tum longus, albus, intus pilosus ef apice inter antheras valde lanata; 
drupe globosm v. su lobosw, c. 1 poll. crasswe v, crassiores, flavescentes, 
luwves, putamine obtuse 5-S-angulari et 5-8-loculari globosu.—farlaban, 


+» 10, ScHMIEDELTA CUARTACRA, nov. sp. 

Vrutex novellis appresse puberulis ; folia uni-foliata, petiolo 1-1} pol- 
licari utrinque incrassato suffulta, oblonga ad oblongo-lanceolata, brevis- 
sime petiolulata, basi acuta, grosse et remote repando-serrata, 3-1} ped. 
longa, chartacea, acuminata, glabra ; flores parvi, faxciculati, pedicellis eapil- 


‘aries 4-} lin. longis suffulti ef racemos: graciles axillares folio breviores 


formantes ; sepala 4 lin, longa, concavo-rotundata, parce ciliolata; baces 
adlitarim raro bint, pisi majoris magn itudine, loves, cocciness.—ASikkim, 
YEN. Fructus WN. hypoleuci, Ky. in diario hoceo (1871, 50) ad NV. 
Ae ER pee Taree meee | sunt ; fru ictus veri JV. Aypoleuci, a me nu- 
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11, Asproorrenys Hetrentana, Kurz in Journ. As. Soe, Ben 
137, . 

Frutex seandens, novellis appresse fulvo-pubescentibus ; folia orbicu- 
lari-ovata ad lato-obovalia, breviter cuspidata v. apiculata, petiolo 4-} 
pollicari pubescente glabrescente suffulta, 3-5 poll. longa, vulgo glauco- 
viridia ; flores parvi, glabri, pedicellis c. 2 lin, longis glabris filiformibus, 
paniculam axillarem et terminalem laxam dum juvenilem  ferrugineo- 
pubescentem mox glabrescentem formantes ; petalac. 2 lin, longa; ovarium 
glaberrimum ; gynobasis decidua; disci loi vix rugosi; samare ovoidem, 
pollicem circiter longw, apice attennato retusw, hyalino-membranacea, pal- 
lide brunnew, radiato-nervosa, alato-cristatw, glabre.— Zenasserim, 

12. Ispreorena peviiis, Grah. in Wall, Cat., 5466, 

Herba annua vy, perennis, 1)-2-pedalis, sparse appresse hirsuta ; stipuls 
lineari-subulate, 3-4 lin. longe; folia impari-pinnata, subsessilia, 1-1} poll. 
longa; foliola 1-2-juga cum impari longius petiolulato, alterna, rhom- 
boideo-obovata ad sublanceolata, brevissime petiolulata, basi subcuneato- 
attenuata, obtusiuscula et mucronata v. acuta, j-1 poll. longa, integra, 
membranacea, supra glabra, subtus tenuissime appresse pubescentia ; flores 
minimi, brevissime pedicellati, bracted persistente subulata lineam longa 
muniti, in racemum gracillimum parce pubescentem v. glabrum multi- 
florum axillarem folio multo longiorem digesti; calyx lin. longus, parce 3 
appresee pilosus, dentibus subulato-filiformibus; corolla paullo longior ; 
legumina linearia, subcylindrica cum suturis pallide coloratis prominenti- 
bus, c. § poll. longa, oblique acuminata, brunnea, parce appresse hirsuta, 
5-G-sperma; semina cylindrico-oblonga, utrinque truncata.—J. viscose 
aflinis.—<Ava. A 

13. Desmoptum (PHYLLopIUM) GRANDE, nov. sp. 

Frutex erectus, ramulis molliter fulvo-tomentellis ; stipule et stip- 
elles strict, breves, lineares, subulato-acuminate ; folia pinnato-3 v. raro 
1-foliata, petiolo 4-1 pollicari fulvo-tomentoso suffulta; foliola 3-5 poll. — 
longa, breviter petiolulata, ovata v. sub-ovata, longiuscule et obtusiuscule 
acuminata cum mucrone, integra, chartacea, supra puberula, subtus mol- 
liter sub-fulvo-pubescentia ; flores...in racemos foliatos axillares et terminales 
digesti et paniculam terminalem efformantes ; rhachis falvo-tomentosa ; folia 
floralia bifoliolata, petiolo 2-3 lin. longo tomentoso in aristam — 
ae ean pee — ad st * 
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a -* UERARIA BRACHYCARPA, Kurz in Journ, As. Soc, Deng., 1873, 

Herba perennis diffusa v. volubilis, ramis acute angularilus 2-4-pedali- 

bus, secus angulos retrorse appresse hirsuta; stipule lanceolate, acumina- 

tw, parvto; folia pinnato-3-foliolata, petiolo secus angulos retrorse appresse 

pubescente 1-1) pollicari suffulta ; foliola ovata ad ovato-lanceolata (latera- 

ly lia valde obliqua), breviter petiolulata, acuminata, 14-2) poll. longa, charta- 

cea, utrinque parce appresse hirsuta; flores desunt, racemos solitarios v. 

r raro geminos strictos canescenti-pubescentes axillares formantes ; bractea 

minutw, subulate, persistentes; pedicelli sub fractu lin. cireiter longi ; 

calyx appresse pubescens, lineam fere longus, lobis acutis ; lezumina lineari- 

: oblonga, torosa, compressa, pollicaria v. paullo longiora, 24 lin. lata, pallida, 

* parce appresse hirsutula, 5c-624perina ; semina transverse ovoidea, 2 lin. lata, 
olivacea.—Pequ, 

N. B. Phaseolus lucena, Wall., Ph. dolichoides, Roxb., et Ph. gran- 
dis, Wall. apud Bentham Pl. Jungh. I 239 in adnot, endocarpio secedente 
dein semina arcte includente (quamobrem beat, Roxburghius semina arillata 
deseripsit) gaudent et a me ad Canevaliam reducuntur, 


















15. VIGNA BRACHYCARPA, nov. sp. 


Herba perennis, volubilis, habitu 7. vexillaf@, caulibus filiformibus 3-4 
ped. longis parce hirsutis; stipule peltato-lineari-oblonge, 3-4 lin. longa ; 
folia pinnato-3-foliolata, petiolo gracili 1-14 poll. longo hirsuto suffulta ; 
foliola deltoideo-lanceolata ad linearia (lateralia vulgo invequalia), breviter 
petiolulata, acuminata, 1-2 poll. longa, chartacea, utringue parce hirsuta ; 
flores minores, flavi, brevissime pedicellati, pauci, pedunculum gracilem paree 
hirsutum axillarem petiolis longiorem v. eequilongum terminantes ; calyx 
amplus, 2} lin. tantum altus, glaber, dentibus latis, acutis, brevibus; corol- 
Ta «. 4 poll. longa; legumina lineari-oblonga, stricta, utringue obtusiuscula, 
- usque ad pollicem longa, 2} lin. lata, compressa, nigrescentia, sparse sed 
a Jonge hirsuta, polysperma ; semina crassa, sub-4-gona, liu. lata et longa, 
* opaca, nigra, —Arracan. 

* tay Dolichos Gangeticus, Roxb., generi Figne adnumerandus est. 
16. DvuNBARIA PODOCARPA, nov. sp. 

~ Herba perennis, volubilis, flavescenti puberula ; folia pinnato-3-foliola- 

ta, petiolo flavescenti pubescenti 4-1 pollicari instructa ; foliola lato-ovata 

(lateralia obliqua), petiolulis brevibus pubescentibus suffulta, acurgnata, 

. (imprimis subtus) puberula, subtus pallida, lutescentia, aurantiaco- v. 

Juteo-resinosa ; flores medioeres, pedicellis 2 lin. longis pubescentibus vulgo 

bini pedunculo brevissimo appresse fulvo-pubescenti axillari instracti; calyx 

itt in. altus, appresse is * flave-pubeso ns, dentibus lanceolatis mnceolatis : ovarium stipi- 
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— 
lanceolata, plana et vix torosa, acuminata, 15-2 poll, longa, 4 lin. luta, = 
puberula, pleiosperma ; semina latiora quam longa, compressa, ¢. 2 lin, lata, 
nigra.— Zenasserim. 
N. B. Phascolus fusous, Wall. Dunbariis est adnumerandus. 
s & 


17. ATYLOSIA CANDICANS, (Cajanus ? candicans, Wall., Cat., 5576 
et 5567). 

Herba perennis, erecta, molliter albido-tomentella ; folia pinnato-3- 
foliolata, petiolo 1-1} pollicari pubescenti instructa; foliola lato-ovata 
(lateralia obliqua), obtusiuscula v, obtusiuscule acuminata, 1-2 poll. longa, 
basi subcordata, utrinque pubescentia, subtus albida ; flores mediocres, pedi- 
cellis 2-3-lin. longis albo-pubescentibus, racemum JJ axillarem 
folio breviorem efformantes ; calyx fere 5 lin, longus, albo-pilosus, usque ad 
basin fere 5-fidus, lobis Itnearibus; acaminatis ; corolla calycis lobis paullo 
longior ; legumina transverse impressa et torosa, dense pilosa.—Ava, 

N. B. Duubaria calycina, Miq,, Atylosie est species. Dolichos to- 
mentosus, Roth (D. bracteatus, Wall, Cat., 554) Rhynchosie a me aduumeéer- 
atur. 





1S. FLeMINGiIa sernicans, nov. sp. (2. nana, Wall, Cat., 5747. B. 
non Roxb.). S 

Herba perennis, 2-24-pedalis, caulibus angulatis canescenti-pubescenti - 
bus ; folia digitato-3-foliolata, petiolo crasso 3-angulari anguste alato 4-L 
poll, longo suffulta ; foliola magis minusve rhomboideo-ovato-lanceolata 
(lateralia obliqua), breviter petiolulata, obtusiuscula cum mucrdne y. acuta, 
2-3 poll. longa, utrinque molliter puberula, supra velutina, subtus sparse 
nigro-resinoso-punctata ; flores parvi, purpurascentes, pedicellis lin, longis 
v. subsessiles, racemos breviores v. longiores argenteo-sericeos solitarios v. 
fasciculatos axillares efficientes ; bractes parve, ovatw, sericem, valde decid. 
um ; calyx argenteo-sericeus, 24-3 lin. longus, lobis lineari-subulatis, infimo 
eaten mo; corolla glabra, paullo longior; legumina ovoideo-oblonga, pu- 
berula, vix sparse coccinco-resinoso-punctata, vulgo 2-sperma.—lrome ; 
Martaban, 
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19. Mvucuna Brenicata, — et Binnendyk, Cat. Hort. Bogs, — 
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20, Mvucuwa mornnissrma, Teysman and Binnendyk, Cat. Hort. Bog., 
1866, 201. 


_ Frutex seandens, molliter pubescens ; folia — 3-foliolata, petiolo 
— 14-24 pollicari suffulta; foliola rhomboideo-ovata, (lateralia valde 


obliqua), petiolulis 1-2 lin. longis pubescentibus inatructa, obtusa cum mu- 


erone v. acutiuscula, membranacea, 2-3 poll. longa, molliter pubescentia ; 
stipellie subulatee, lin. longa; flores mediocres, pedicellis 4-5 lin. longis 
pubecscentibus, racemum longiuseule (1-2 poll. longum) pedunculatum pu- 
bescentem folio breviorem axillarem formantes ; calyx velutinus cum setia 
fulvis urentibus interspersus, amplus, 4 poll. in diametro, dentibus 3  infe- 
ridribus triangulari-acutis, superioribus 2 connatis bi-denticulatis; corolla 
poll. longa, vexillo obovato-cblongo, breviter unguiculato alis longitudine 
wquans, carina paullo longior; legumina oblonga, 3-4 poll. longa, 5-G-apwer- 
ma, brevissime stipitata, subvelutina ot setis rigidis fulvis fragilibus deciduis 
obtecta, utrinque in alas 2 undulatas expansa, transverse et valde oblique 
simpliciter plicata, plicis magis minusve revolutis; semina lato-elliptica, 
plana, 4 cireitey longa, nigra—Jolluccos, Halmahaira, in horto Bogo- 
riensi culta. 


21. PrEROCARPUS MACTOCARPUS, nov, sp. 

Arbor, novellis fulvo-pubescentibus, folia impari-pinnata, 4-3 pedes lon- 
ga, rachi fulve-puberula ; foliola ovata ad oblonga, 3-5-juga, alterna, petio- 
lulo 1-2 lin, longo ferrugineo-pubescente suffulta, breviter et obtusiuscule 
acuminata, mucronata, 1}-24 longa, integra, coriacea, novella subtus fulvo- 
pubescentia, glabrescentia et secus nervos puberula; flores mediocres, flayi, 
pedicellis 3-4 lin. longis fulvo-pubescentibus; tn racemos simplices fulvo- 
pubescentes axillares digesti; calyx dense ferrugineo-velutinus, e. 3 lin. 
longus, basi sub-oblique attenuatus; corolla ultra 3 lin. longa, petalis 
undulato-crispatis ; stamina diadelphia ; ovarium villosum ; legumina canes- 
centia v. fulvescenti-velutina, irregulari-orbicularia, alis subplicatis 14-2 
poll. in diametro, basi inwquali sinuato-rotundata, acumine styloso minuto 
supra sinu basali protrudente.—Aartaban ; Tenasserim, 


22, CoMBRETUM DASYSTACHYUM, nov. sp. 

*Frutex scandens, babitu C. CAinensis sed partes omnes magis minusve 
pubescentes ; falia opposita v. scepius ternata, elliptico- ad obovato-oblonga, 
petiolo brevissimo crasso fulvo- v. ferragineo-pubescente suffulta, acumigata, 
integra, 3-4 poll, longa, membranacea, supra sparse albo-puncticulata, sub- 





tus (secus nervos dense) pubescentia ; flores parvi, albidi, sessiles, spicas satis 
| robustas strictas patentes v. decurvas dense ferruginco-tomentosas axillares 
folio breviores efformantes ; calyx tubuloso-campanulatus ; limbus 4-lobatus, 


intus dense fulvo-hispidus ; petala lato-oblonga, cuneato-unguiculata, celyela 
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lobis longiora ; ovarium mox glabrescens, obsolete 4-gonum ; fructus oblongi, 

14 poll. fere longi, pollicem lati, glabri, 4-alati, alis chartaceis semi-ablon- ° 
gis nucis diametro multo latioribus—Pegn ; Martaban.—C. Chindnai, 
Roxb. (C. Grigithii, Heurck and Muell-Arg. Obs. Bot, Plant. nov. 231) 
valle affine. e 





23. CoMBRETUM Prrtrontum, (Pentaptera pyrifolia, Wall, Cat., 3985 . 
non Presl.). —* 
Frutex scandens, habitu ©. ovalifolii, novellis ferrugineo-puberulis ; 
folia parva, ovalia ad lato-oblonga et suborbicularia, opposita v. alterna, 
* petiolo 3-4 lin. longo gracili suffulta, obtusa v. subretusa et mucronata, in- ES 
⸗ tegra, chartacea, 1}-2 poll. longa, glabra, Supra puncticulata ; flores .. ; spiew 
puberulee, solitariz v. in paniculas graciles axillares v. breves terminales ro 
digest ; fructus parviuseuli, }-} poll. longi, glabri, 5-4-alati, alis chartaceis 
semi-ovalibus nucis diametro latioribus.—Ave. 


24. COMBRETUM QUADRANGULARE, nov. Sp. 


Frutex subseandens, argenteo-lepidotus et punctatus, ramulis acute 4- 
angularibus ; folia opposita v. raro alterna, parva, obovato-cuneata v. raro ; 
ovata, petiolo brevi gracili lepidoto suffulta, valgo obtusa v. subretusa ot 
mucronata, integra, 1}-3 poll. longa, chartacea, utrinque (subtus sub-dense) * 
argenteo-lepidota et punctata ; flores parvi, albi?, braeteũ subulatũ fugacis- 
simA substructi, spicas solitarias vy. binas simplices dense lepidotas axillares 4 

al folio breviores formantes; calyx infundibuliformis, vix lin. longus, dense — 
~~ ; . 
J 





lepidotus, limbo 4-dentato intus dense fulvo-villoso; petala calycis dentibus 

3-angularibus paullo longiora, obovata ; stamina exserta ; fructus parvi, 4-4 

poll. longi et lati, suborbiculares, dense argenteo-lepidoti, 4-alati, alis charta- 

ceis, nucis diametro latioribus.—Zbnasserim; Stam. rf 
N.B. G. platyphyl/um, v. Heurck et Muell-Arg. Obs. Bot. Plant. Nov. a 
* 249 — 0, extensum, Roxb. ; Anogeissus phillyreafolia, v. Heurck et Much . 1% 

Arg. 1. ¢, 219. — A. acuminate varietas. .t 


: 95. LoONICERA LELANTHA, nov.sp. ~~ . 
> Frutex glaber ; folia ovata ad ovato-oblonga, basi acut& decurrentia 
petiolo 3-4 lin. longo suffulta, obtusiuscula, subcoriacea, 2-3 poll. longa, 
: levia, glabra, supra nitida ; flores magni, 25-2 poll. longi, glaberrimi, sessi- 
les, bini v. solitarii pedunculo crasso stricto 3-4 lin. longo axillari suffulti; 
| calycis tubus 3 lin. fere longus, levis, limbo ample-infundibuliformi lin, fere 
longo leviter 4-dentato.—Ave montes.—L. longiflore, DC. alfinis, 
SIKKIMENSIS, DOV. sp. —— — 
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e vorticillata, lanceolata ad elliptico-lanceolata, $-5-nervia, nouminata, hasi 


obtusa, imprimis seeus nervos et margines retrorse aculeolata, 2-4 poll. lon- 
pa, chartacea ; flores minuti, pedicellis semilineam longis sulfalti, cymosuli, 
paniculas brachiatas axillares in paniculam majorem terminalem collectas 
* formantes ; bacew didymm y. globose, jist minimi maguitudine, glabrass 
succulente.—Sikkim-Himalaya. 
. N. B.—Psilobium capillare, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc, Beng., 1372, 313 
== Morindopsis capillaris, 


. 
27, Anyenta Treeraxa, nov. sp. 
~ Sapa | . 
* Herba perennis mwagis minusve ramosa usque ad semipedem alta, ap- . 
presse hispida (pilis rigidis albidis e tuberculis albis ortis) ; folia obovato- 
A linearia ad lincari-oblonga et linearia, radicalia in petiolum longiorem v. 


breviorem decurrentia, caulina sessilia, obtusa v. obtusiuscula, crasse meine 
branacea, appresse albo-hispida 4-1} poll. longa ; flores verosimiliter flavi, 
seasiles, in spicas longiores v. breviores circinnatas terminales et laterales 
congesti et smpius in paniculam spuriam albo-hirsutam collecti ; braetes 
calyce breviores, albo-hispidw, lmeares, obtusce ; ealyx albo-setosus, usque 
ad basin fere 5-partitus, segmentis 2 lin. circiter longis v. longioribus an- - 
guste linearibus ; corolla infundibuliformi-hypocraterimorpha, c. } poll. lon- 

ga, lobis brevibus rotundatis ; anther fauci inserta; nuces grisew, 3-angu- 

lari-ovatw, acute, tuberculate, lincam fere longw, dorso obtuse carinate. 

Tibetia occidentalis, 12000-16000 p. s. m, 
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EnumMeERatTion oF Burmese Patms.—By S. Kunz. 
- (Received Oct. 12, read Dee. 9, 1873.) 
a (With Plates XII—XXXI.) 
In working” up my Burmese palms, I find that a few of them are new, 
I now propose to describe these and to give at the same time an enumerh- 
tion of all the species that have hitherto been found in Burma, adding also 
a conspectus so as to facilitate their identification. The rattans, however, 
in such a state of confusion that little can be done until the material 
St a description becomes more complete and the almost inextricable synony- 
my ‘of the deseribed species has been properly cleared up. 





4 remarks on variation may not be out of place here, 
hy The size of the palms is often enough variable and, amongst the many 
— examples, I shall mention only Phoenix paludosa, the stem of which varies 
in height from only 2 or 3 ft. up to 15 to 25 ft. Sobolification is a character 
of little value in my eyes. I look upon it rather as an idiosyncrasy, 
i. and, ‘therefore, not even as a sufficient character on which to establish a 
varicty: No doubt in very many species this character has become general 
F rand constant, but atavisms are not unfrequent, We know, for example, cases 
, aie which the common betel-nut palm has made as many as 7 shoots, and simé- 


lar —— are not wanting (especially in Phoenix, Cocos, Arenga, Buterpe), 





— 





—* 





I have not paid special attention to palms in the field, but a few 


dr has simple soboliferous tranks with wll intermodiate 
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states, and I have, therefore, unhesitatingly connected with it A, lara, a 
species that differs in no structural points: Coryota sobolifera is another 
éxample wherein simple-stemmed and soboliferous plants may occasionally be 
found in the Burmese jungles not a dozen yards from one another. Species 
based upon such distinctions, if not also accompanied by structural differ- 
ences, are in my opinion untenable, and grouping palm-species after such a 
character is simply misleading. 

Again, the armature in Calamus would appear to me to be also subject 
to variation within certain limits. It certainly is often very different ac- 
cording to the age of the rattan itself, or accordingly as the sheaths come 
from the lower or upper parts of the plant. On the other hand, the Calami 
(including Demonorops) offer so many valuable characters in their spathes 
and spathules, nature of seeds, lorm and flagellw, and, finally, in the scales 
and stamens, that we may confidently look forward to a sound and natural 
classification of the rattans so soon as the numerous book-species, often based 
upon incomplete pieces only, shall have been got rid of. ‘The difference in the 
scales of the fruits of Calamus in different stages of growth is so far as pos- 
sible illustrated in the present paper, The indument of the inflorescences 
and their spathes seems to afford valuable characters, especially to herba- 
rium-botanists. The colour, however, of the same varies greatly in the same 
species, as for example in A. gracilis, in which some individuals have yellow- 
ish-white and bright scarlet spadices, while others have them greenish- 
purple. 

Burmese palms are still very incompletely known, especially the rattans. 
While the distributional area of the leiocarpous palms is greater than one 
might have expected, that of the rattans is singularly restricted and limited. 
Thus I have been unable, in spite of all the pains I have taken, to identify 
several of my Burmese rattans with any of the 100 species or thereabouts 
already published. Only the more light-loving species, such as C. Guruba, 
Sasciculatus, etc., have a wider distribution. 

Burma and the Andamans contribute each a new type of Calamus in 
C. tigrinus and OC. Andamanicus, which have the scales of their fruits fur- 
nished with fringed appendages as long as or longer than the scale itself, | 

I have, in the present paper, endeavoured to supplement my descriptions 
by the addition of figures, for it is irksome to recognise palms from descrip- 
tions only ; a figure, moreover, allows considerably shortening of the descrip- 
tion itself. The small size of the Society's Journal has, however, compelled 
me to introduce only the most important parts of these bulky plants, 
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* SYNOPSIS OF THE GENERA AND SPECIES OF BURMESE 


: PALMS, 


Supram. I. PALM. GENUIN.Z.—Fruits not imbricate sealy, but 


— smooth or variously rough or tubercled, Seeds without arillus, Usually 
; erect, very rarely armed palms. 

* Tam. I. Nurww2.—Perianth of fomales reduced ta a few scales, Ova- 
x. ries 3, apocarpous. Male flowers in separate spadices surrounding the 
— central female flower-head. Leaves pinnate. 


Nira, Rumph.—Spathes many, sheathing, persistent. Female flowers 
on a central globular torus, surrounded by the male spadices, Male perianth 
G-parted, complete, valvate in bud. Stamens united by threes. Drupes 
woody, angular-turbinate, collected into a large dense head. Albumen equa- 
| ble, hollow in centre. Soboliferous almost stemless palms. 

J NV. fruticans, Wurmb. Only species. 





Trim, Il. Prenare.—Perianth complete in both sexes, Leaves pinnate 
timee pinnate or pinnatisect, rarely almost entire, Erect palms, 


*- 


* Spathes 1 or 2, more or less boat- or spindle-shaped. 


5 & «Cveoine.—Spathes 1 or 2, spindle-shaped or clavate. Ovary syn- 
| us, Putamen at base 3-porous. Leaves simply pinnate. 
. x» (Probably better reduced again to a section of Arecinew,) 


a, Cocos, Z.—Monoecious on the same spadix. Petals in females imbri- 
cate-convolute in bud, Ovary syncarpous, 3-celled, only one cell ovule-bear- 
_ ing. Drupe large, woody, containing a single one-seeded hard putamen, 
‘ae Albumen equable, Large simple-stemmed palms, 

— Cocos nucifera, L. Only — 





=... 
5 § § ~Arecinea.—Spathes 1 or 2, — caducous. Oxary syncar- 
V pous. Patamen not perforated, Pinnw neither fascicled nor 
. >, . 


_ Anrca, Lz. —Flowers monoecious, their bases immersed in the cavities 





ix. Stamens 3, 6, or numerous. Petals valvate in bud. 
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* 


Albumen ruminate. Simple-stemmed or soboliferous palms. Pinna irregu- * 


larly united into broader or narrower segments, rarely all connate in a 2- 
cleft blade. 


Species. 


Subg. 1. Areca, L.—Stamens 6 or 3. Stigmas 8. Female flowers 
lateral between the ramifications, rarely axillary. Spadix often twice rami- 
fied, the ultimate ramifications usually more or less filiform and covered by 
male flowers only. 

* Stamens 6. Female flowers without bract. r 

— —— glabrous; drupes as large as a hen's egg, : 

ofl. Catechu, L. 
x % Stamens 3. Female flowers without bract. 

Glabrous, simple-stemmed or soboliferous, ......... A. triandra, Roxb. 

Subg. 2. Pinanga, B\.—Staimens numerous, Stigma 1. Female flow- 
ers in grooved series. Spadix simply ramified, or rarely undivided. 

% Flowers distichous, 
Ceespitose ; spadix branched ; sheaths, etc., slightly scurvy,...4. costata, 
x xX Flowers tslstichoun: 
Simple-stemmed ; spadix slender, ramified or simple ; sheaths stoi, scurvy, 
| wel. gracilis, Roxb. * 
XX X Flowers 5—6-stichous. 

Simple-stemmed ; sheaths, ete, scurvy; spadix simple, fleshy, as thick 

as the finger, .......... .. A. Aewasticha, Kurz. 


§ § § Phoenicee.—Spathes 1 or 2, boat-shaped, persistent. Ovary 
apocarpous, consisting of 3 distinct carpels, Pinnw often fascicled. 


Prorentx, Z.—Dioecious, Corolla in males valvate, in females imbri- 
cate in bud. Drupes sappy, éolitary. Albumen equable. Simple-stemmed or a 
stoloniferous palms, sometimes stemless. The lower pinnw reduced to spines. 


‘ Species. 5 
.: * Spathes smooth ; flowers supported by a small subulate bract. 8 
J Stemless ; petioles ‘rather long and slender, spiny-armed, oe 
3 — eee acaulis, —— we 


5 _ # * Spathes covered with a brown scurf; flowers without a bract. — 


—— robust ; — sey short a and — J —* 


. 
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* * Spathes several, tubular or sheathing. Ovary syncarpous. 


§ § § § Ceryoter.—Spathes several, tubular or sheathing, persistent. 
Pinne of the leaves often fascicled, jagged or erose-toothed, 


Anrexca, Lab.—Flowers monoecious in different spadices. Petals of 
both sexes yalvate in bud. Stamens indefinite. Ovary 3-celled, Drupe 
depressed-3-angular, rather dry, 3-seeded. Albumen equable, Simple- 
stemmed rarely soboliferous palms, Leaves simply pinnate, the pinne linear, 
at base auricled at one or both zides, 

Arenga saccharifera, Lab. Only species. 

Watuicmta, Fech.—-Flowers monoecious in different spadices, rarely 
dioecious. Petals in both sexes valvate in bud. Stamens often definite. 
Ovary 2-celled. Drupe sappy, usually 2-seeded, Albumen equable, Often 
stemless low palms. Leaves simply pinnate, the segments wedge-shaped. 

Species. 

Spadices smaller, the male spikes almost filiform ; male flowers yellow- 
ish ; calyx tubular, about a line long, .........-........ WV. ecaryotoides, Roxb. 

Spadices very ample, the male spikes thick and rigid ; — * flowers 

lish or green; calyx minute, cup-shaped, only about 4 lin. long, 

“es * — — ... W. disticha, T. And. 

As preceding, but the male calyx tubular, nearly a line long, 

- Canyora, Z.—Flowers monoecious on the same spadix. Stamens in- 
definite. Petals in males valvate, in females imbricate in bud. Ovary L- 
or 2-celled, Drupe 1-or 2-seeded, sappy. Albumen ruminate, Simple- 
stemmed or soboliferous palms. Leaves bipinnate, 


Species. 
Simple-stemmed ; male petals about } inch long by 3 to 4 lin, broad, 
..C. wrens, Le 


Usually soboliferous ; male petals about 4 lin, long and only 1} lin, 
broad; anthers mucronate or emarginate, ......+0,+++.-C, sobalifera, Wall. 


⸗ 


Tn, III. Franentare.—Leaves fan-shaped, Perianth complete in 


J 


ee | tay Pes 
6 § Borassine.—Ovary syncarpous, 2—4-celled, with as many ovules, 
oo, 4 - Drupes 2—4-celle lied, with as many seeds. dy > 
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Borassves, Z.—Spathes several, incomplete. Male spadis eatkin- -shap- . 


ed, Corolla imbricate in bud. Drupe large, fleshy-fibrous, 3 S-secded, Seeds 
pomaccous, with a pore at their apex, Lofty palms. Pinnw connate, and 
forming a blade. 


Borassus flabelliformis, L. Only species. 


§ § Coryphina,.—Ovary apocarpous, consisting of 3 free or at apex 
united carpels (or only the styles united), usually only one of the 
carpels coming to perfection. — 


Licvata, Rumph.—Inflorescence axillary. Flowers hermaphrodite, a 
solitary or by 2 or 3 together. Corolla 3-parted. Stamens perigynous, the 
filaments inserted at the throat of the corolla and united into a ring. 
. Drupe sappy. Usually small simple-stemmed or tufted palms. Pinnm all free 
to the base, or by 2 or several united into broader or narrower flabellate 
segments, 

Species. 

X Flowers large. Leaves peltately flabellate. 

Calyx about } to } inch long, 2. 22.206 s.cscceeses seeree de peltata, Roxb, 

* %* Flowers small. Calyx not above 2 lin, long. Leaves palmate- | 

ly flabellate. wells 

Trunk 4 to 8 ft. long; petioles aculeate, bordered along their whole % 
length ; calyx about a line long,  .............sseeecssevevesd, Paludosa, Griff. - | 

Almost stemless ; petioles unarmed at the upper third of their length ; 
only 14 Vins Jong; <6. cccsenccutae sev eve consedis cen cot cecvacunedli: CONQUER, Grills —— 

Cuamanors, Z,—Inflorescence axillary. Flowers polygamous, sever-⸗ 5 
al together. Corolla 3-parted. Stamens hypogynous. Drupe sappy. Al- — 
bumen with a longitudinal furrow. Simple-stemmed or tufted palms, a3 
Pinne all connate and forming a blade. es? 

Chamerops Khasyana, Griff. Only species. 

Lrvistosa, 2. Br.—Inflorescence axillary. Flowers hermaphrodite, 
clustered. Corolla 3-parted. Stamens perigynous. Drupe sappy. Albu- | 
men with a cavity filled up with the intruding integuments. Embryo dor- 
sal. ‘Brest palms perennially flowering. Pinnw connate and forming a = 









— Kurz. Only species. — 
F Conxrena, Z.—Inflorescence terminal, Secondary and tertiary spa ie 
many. Flowers hermaphrodite, clustered. Corolla consisting “ncontre 





petals. Stamens hypogynous. Drupe corticate. es — 
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Specier. 
* Simple-stemmed often lofty palms. Petioles comparatively short. 
Trunk annular or almost even; drupes the size of a wood-apple, 
..C. umbraculifera, L. 
Trunk marked by the spiral scars of the fallen spirally arranged leaves ; 
— rupes the size of a clerr.0 Gebanga, Bl 
* * * Stemless, 
] Petioles 15 to 25 ft. long; drupes the size of acherry, C. macropoda, Kz. . 


| Supram. IT, CALAME..—Fruita covered by retrorsely imbricate 
‘ seales, Seeds often spuriously arillate. Usually armed climbers, rarely - 
; erect or unarmed. 
— 


Tro. I. Franertats.—Leaves fan-shaped. Nearly all American. 


Taw. IL. Prsvarn.—Leaves pinnate. 


ee * Flowers spirally arranged, forming a more or less dense 

é cylindrical catkin-like spike. 

. Korrnarst, B/.—Spikes villous-bracteoled or the bracteoles glabrous, 
forming elongate panicles. Spathes tubular. Albumen ruminate. Scan- 
dent palms, sparingly armed. 

. * Species, 

— Spines on the petioles almost straight, 3 to 4 lin. long; drupes obo- 


~— ee VOI, & inch Tong, ACaphigera, Mart, 
> Spines on the petioles short, reflexed ; drupes turbinate (globular), the 
WANE BIBLE ees K. laciniosa, Mart, 
— Zanacea, Rumph,—Spikes sillous-besstenlad: forming elongate pani- 
a cles, Spathes elongate, cleft to the base. Seeds arillate. Albumen equa- 
or * Ble. Stemless or almost stemless erect palms, more or less armed. 

ioe” Zalacca Wallichiana, Mart. Only species. 





‘—_— . * © Flowers distichous (very rarely spuriously unilateral). 


* “¢ Fao oir te encase tad Ba tas ee the spathules, or 
_ rarely in a short curved spikelet exserted from the spathule, forming elongate 
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more or less pendulous panicles. Spathes tubular or flattened oub from a = 
tubular base, persistent. Spathules cymbiform or tubular, Seeds arillate. 
Albumen equable, but often pitted or erose on the outside. Scandent, rare- 
ly erect rattan-palms, more or less fearfully armed. 
Species. * 
* Drupes sessile, A. ¢., the perianth more or less spreading 
and adhering to the base of the fruit. Spathules of the 
spikes much imbricated, the exserted part cymbiform, 
shorter than broad, more or less truncate. 
O Scales of fruit without a conspicuous appendage. 
“ & Pinne equidistant. No leaf-tendrils. ‘~A 
Ereot, tufted ; pinnw white beneath. No tendrils whatever, 
...C. arborescens, Griff. 
Erect, tufted ; leaves uniformily green, without (but the sheaths and 
spadives with) tendrils, ..... S Sespsecidinccrescee coesteva ec.cu onyOo ⸗ 
A A Pinnto fhacioled or interruptedly approximate, 
Young stems, ete., whitish powdery; leaves without tendrils ; pinnw 
interruptedly fascicled ; drupes globular, straw-coloured, 
...C, fasciculatus, Roxb. > 4 
Glabrous ; leaves tendril-bearing ; pinnw broad, alternately approxi- 
mate ; drapes — bn...... a ee latifolius, Roxb. 
O O Seales of fruits produced into a fringed appendage 
as long or longer than the crustaceous scale itself. 
Leaves tendril-bearing ; inflorescence without tendril ; drapes } inch 
long, uniformily brown, ...+es0. seveescs C. ‘Andunanioue, Kurz. 
Leaves without tendrils; inflorescence with tendrils; drapes an inch 
long or somewhat longer, dav and pale brown variegated, C. tigrinus, Kourz, 
* * Drupes seated on the erect indurated thick pedicel-like 
perianth. Spathules usually long-exserted and tubular, 
rarely eymbiform and imbricate, usually not truncate, 
O Spathules imbricate, broader than long, truncate. 
. Leaves without tendrils ; pinnm equidistant; drupes globular, 4 inch 
% thick, straw-coloured,. iGO spaSOOcoemeecce tesceavcerecessceenecneesees 0. tenuis, Roxb. 
7 O O Spathules exserted and rather elongate. 
he | % Spathes with a short acute limb only, * 
Leaves not tendril-bearing ; pinnw ———— drupes 
* ellipsoid, straw-coloured, nearly an inch long. .. .......+-..0. gracilis, Roxb. 
y | Taares not tendi-bering; pnw equidistant, narrow 5 pa’ 
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X X Lower spathes expanded into a flat clongate 

limb, tubular at the short base only. 
Leaves not tendril-bearing ; pinna narrow, equidistant ; drupes globu- 
lar, the size of a pea, the scales straw-coloured with blackish-brown borders, 
©. Guruba, Ham, 
D.eMonxonors, BI.—F lowers asually pedicelled, naked or nearly #0, 
Spathes cleft to the base, deciduous, the outer one hoat-shaped. Spathules 
incomplete, reduced to bracteoles, Spadix erect, stiff, never tendril-bearing. 
— Albumen usually ruminate. ~Scandent rattan-palms, more or less fearfully 
armed, 


‘ 


Species. 


Leaves not tendril-bearing ; pinnw interruptedly-approximate, white 
OREN, scieceunsicsiene civ ceecuvciiixausssexdanenevisiesssisyy yeteuens,. Kurs. 
* * Spathes (at least the outermost one) much armed with 
thorns or spines. 

Leaves uniformly green; sheaths and spathes outside fearfully armed 

with flat glossy black spines; drupes globular, the size of a cherry, 
---D. grandis, Griff. 
Precrocomra, Bi,—Flowers in small naked racemes or spikes, hidden 
aa by the imbricate distichous secondary spathes, the latter forming long 
2 tail-shaped one-sided panicled pendulous catkins, Spathes many, tubular, 
Mz: Drupes retrorsely hispid, Albumen equable. Secandent often lofty rattan- 

; palms, more or less armed, 


« 
~ 
* * Spathes unarmed or nearly so. 
8 
* 





Plectocomia macrostachya, Kurz, Only species 
en ENUMERATION OF THE SPECIES. 
: Nira, Rumph. 


> ON. ervricans, Wurmb, in Verh. Bat. Genootach,, I, 349; Lab. 

J in Além. AMus., V, 207, t. 21-22; Roxb, Fl. Ind., ILL, 650; Mart,, Palm., 

805, ¢. 108, 171-172 ; Bl. Rumph, MI. 76, ¢. 105, 1G4—165 ; Griff,, Not. 

— Monocot., 168, ¢., 244-247 ; Mig., #1 Fl. Ind. Bat, IIL, 150. 

ail Han, Corimon along the estuaries of the rivers, and in tidal. forests 
all along the shores, from Chittageng down to Tenamerim and the Anda 


mans. — 
i >. “Dane of the Burmese. : 
— 26 * 
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Cocos, Z, 


2. C. wuctrera, L., Fi. Zeyl., 391; Roxbh., Corom. Pl., I, 62, ¢. 37, 
et Fl. Ind. £114, 614; Alart,, Palin., 123, ¢. 62-63 e@ ¢. 88, f. 3-6; ig., 
Fl. Ind. Bat., IIT, 64. 
Han. Generally cultivated all over Burma, more especially within 
the influence of the sea, and also wild along the sandy beaches of the Cocos 
islands. Fil, C. 8,, Fr. H. 5. 
Ung is the Burmese name of the cocos-palm, * 


Anica, LL. 


3. <A. Carecnv, L., sp. pl., 1189; Ftorb., Corom. Pl., J, 54, t. 75 ef 
Fl. Ind., ITZ, G15 ; Hayne, Arzney Gew., VOT, t. 35; Afart., Palm, 169 
et 311, t. 182 et #. 149, f. 4, t. Z, X, f. 11.; Bl. Rumph., IZ, 65, ¢. 102 A, 
ett. 104; Mig., Hl. dnd. Bat., LI, 8; Griff, Ind. Palm,, 147, et in 
Mact, Cale. Journ, V, 450; Scheff, Group. d. Arec., 9. 
Han. Frequently cultivated by the Burmans and Karens, especially 
in Martaban and Tenasserim. 
Kunti is the Burmese name. 
4. A, rrianpra, Horb,, Fl, Ind., IIT, 617; Griff, Ind. Palm., 148, 
t. 230, A, et in Macl. Cale. Journ., V, 451; Mart., Palm., 171, t. 149, 7. — 
1-3; Scheff, Group. d. Arec., 16. (A. lara, Ham. in Mem. Wern, Soc,, V, - * 
309; Griff, Ind. Patm,, 149, et in Mnel, Cale. Journ., FAG ; Scheff, Group. 
Arec., 17; A. pumila, Bl. Rumph., ID, 71, t. 99 ef 102, non Alart. nee 
Griff, Scheff. Group. d' Arec., 15). 
Has. Not unfrequent in the evergreen tropical forests from Martaban 
down to Tenasserim and the Andamans; also in Chittagong. FI H. and 
Rt. 8.; Fr. the following year. 
Tau Kunti (wild betel-palm) is the Burmese name of this as of all 
other wild species of Areca; the Andamanese call it abaradah. 
5. A. costava, (Pinanga costata, Bil, Rtumph., LT, 80, t. 109 ; Pinan- 
ga Kuhlii, Bl. Rumph., If, 82, t. U1, Scheff, Group. d. Aree,, 34 ; Seafor- 


- 





i? thia Kuhlii, Mart., Palm., 185, t, 6, t. Z, f. & et 5), ee 

* Har. In the evergreen tropical forests of the Andamans, around ! ⸗ 

Aount Harriet, and probably elsewhere, Fr. June. J 
- Thaye changed the specific name according to a rule laid down in De ree 
te A, Candolle’s ‘Laws of Botanical Nomenclature,’ Dr, Scheffer and a very few 





| others object to this rule, 
cls epee Ss a Se 1 other “aie a 
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tion but in cases of absolute absurdity*: it prescribes with almost ma- 
thematical precision the ultimate change. Why, for example, should we 
call Guatteria pallida, Bi, at present Marsypopetalum ceratosanthes, 
Schelf,, and not IF nallidum ? or why should the well-known Simbriatylis 
iphylla, with its pagefulj of synonyms, be rechristened F. polymorpha, 
Booek. ? The objection raised on account of increase of names absque 
necessitate is a feeble one, and cannot counterbalance the advantages of a 
strict rule against arbitrary acts. 

6. A. Gracriis, Roxh., Fl. Ind., ITT, 619; Griff, Ind. Palm., 154, ¢. 
232, A—O, et in Mael. Cale. Journ., V, 459. 

Han. Frequent in the evergreen tropical forests, especially in marshy 
places, from Chittagong, Pegu, and Martaban down to'Tenasserim. FI. H. 
and ht. S,; Fr. the following year. 

Dr. Scheffer identities this species with Blume’s Pinanga palula; P. 
patula, however, has distichous flowers, quite different fruits, and smooth 
sheaths and spadices. Again, A. disticha, Roxb. (of which Ptychosperma 
simplicifrons, Miq, is an exact synonym), which has a hispid spadix and 
scurvy sheaths and spathes, is also reduced to his Pinanga patula—a course 
in which [ cannot follow him. 

7. A. WEXASTICHA, n. sp., Pl. XIT. 

A slender simple-stemmed gregarious palm, 20 to 30 feet high, the stem 
3 to 4 in. in girth, the sheaths, ete. thinly sealy-rough, soon turning 
glabrous ; leaves 3 to 5 feet long, pinnate with the end-pinnm confluent, on 
a short (3 to 4 in, long) sealy-rough petiole broadly sheathing at the base ; 
pinnw linear, somewhat faleate, 1 to 14 feet long, alternate, 2- to 3-ribbed 
and many-nerved, the lower ones acuminate, the upper and terminal ones 
crenate-lobed and ending in as many bluntish and shortly 2-lobed lobes 
as there are ribs: flowers sessile, spirally arranged in 5, higher up in 
G, grooved rows along the simple reflexed spike up to a foot long, the rachis 
as thick as the finger, fleshy; female perianth (in young fruit) very much like 
that of A. gracilis, the sepals and petals almost conform, broad-oval, blunt 
or bluntish, about a line long or a little longer; staminodes apparently 


® If in such cases a rule were to be established to the effect that a species thus 
changed in name should be called after tho author who first named and described it, 
the cases of doubt would be reduced to a minimum, Dr, Mueller Arg. has given some 
additional rules in his “Nomenclatoric fragments’ defending his harpagean principles 
adopted in the 16th vol. of Do Candolle’s Prodromus, but I think that fow, if any, right- 
minded men would refuse to adopt a MS. name, if they have knowledge of the sume or if 


they have the plant, authontically named, at their disposal. On the other side, I fully agree 


that MS. names, the plinta of which are inaccessible to an author, oven if published but 
not characterized, are truly valucless “nomina chartacea,”” and aa such reducible to 
specios described at a later date. No one will over persuade mo to spend a fuw thousand 
Rupees on‘a journey to Europe for the purpose of unearthing MS. names ’ 
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none ; unripe fruits fibrous-fleshy, smooth, spindle-shaped, and narrowed at 
apex. 

Han. In marshy places of the evergreen tropical forests of the sou- 
thern parts of the Pegu Yomuh, as for example between Kyauzoo and Kya 
Eng (Pazwoondoung-valley). 


Poorenrx, £, 

8. Pu, acaurts, Roxb, Hort. Beng ,73 et Fl. Ind, 177,783; Griff 
iw Macl. Cale. Journ., V, 345 et Ind. Palm., 137, t. 128; Mart., Palm, ¢. 
136, 

Has. Frequent in the Eng-forests all over Pegu, Prome, and Marta- 
ban, Fi. March—Apr. ; ; Fr. May—June. 

This species is called in Burma Zhenboung like all others of the genus, 

9. Pu. sytvesturs, Roxrb., Hort. Beng., 73 et Fl. Ind., LIT, 787 ; 
Griff. in Mact. Cale. Journ., V, 350 et Ind. Palm., 141, t. 228; A, Mw. 
Pailm., t. 136. 

Han. Chittagong, cultivated only ; said to be also cultivated in Ava, 
Fl. begin of H. S.; Fr. C. 8. 

As indeed Griffith remarks, PA. dactylifera, L. differs hardly, and 
possibly solely by larger fruits. The fact that Ph. dactylifera will not 
succeed in_the moister parts of India, may be an idiosyncrasy acquired by 
long cultivation in arid districts, 

10. Pu. patuposa, Roxrb., Hort. Beng., 73 et Fl. Ind. 111, 789; 
Griff. in Mael, Cale. Journ., * 353 and Ind. Palm., 144, ¢. 229, — 
(Ph, Siamensis, Mig., Palm, Archip. Ind., 14). 

Has. Common in the tidal forests all over Burma from Chittagong 
down to Upper Tenasserim and the Andamans. FI. Mareh—Apr.; Fr. 
June—Deeb. 


Anenaa, Labill. 


Il. A. saccuanrrena, Lab., Mém. 1. Inst., IV, 209.; Mart., Palm., 
19], t. 108 et ¢. AGL, f- 4, t. Z, IPL Ff. 1, XVI fF. 1; Afig., FI. Ind. Bat., 
Ii, 35; Griff. in Macl. Cale. Journ., V, 472 and Ind. Palm., 164, , 233, 
— Rumphii, Roxt., Fl. Tax. iit, 626). 
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* rather concur with Rumphius, who compared the palm to a “ ragged dirty . 
drunken fellow,” ; 
Besides ite well-known value for toddy, sugar, and fibre, this palm is | 
especially adapted for the support of orchids, ferns, and other epiphytical 
plants, for which purpose it is highly recommendable to horticulturists in 
tropical climates. 


Watiicnta, 2oxb, 
12. W. canyrororpes, Roxh., Corom. Pl., ITT, M1, ¢. 295; Afiq., Fi. 

4 Ind, Bat., TIL, 34. (Wrightia caryotoides, Roxb., Fl. Ind., 111,621; Hari- 
, na curyotoides, Ham.in Wern Soe., V, 317; Griff. ia AMacl. Cale. Journ., 
», ¥, 485 and Ind, Palm, 174, t. 287; W. densiflora, Hook., Bot. May., t. 
4584, via Mart, nee Griff). 

Han. In the evergreen tropical and damp hill-forests of Martaban 
and Tenasserifn; also in the hills of eastern Ava and Chittagong, up to 
4000 feet clevation. Fl. R. S.; Ir. the following year. 

Zanong is the Burmese name of this as also of the other species of the 
genus. 

13. W. pensrriona, Mart., Palm., ed. J, 189 and suppl., 190. (WW. 
; ; oblongifolia, Griff. in Macl. Cale. Journ., V, 456, and Ind. Paim., 175, t. 
: 237, A—C). 

Has, Not frequent in the moister upper mixed and tropical evergreen 
forests of Arracan, apparently always on siliceous sandstone ; also Chittagong. 
Fl, Apr. 
ia: W. prsticema, 7 dad, in Journ. Linn. Soc. Lond,, XT, 6. 

a Ha», Not unfrequent in the moister upper mixed forests of the eas- 
, tern slopes of the Pegu Yomah, and on the spurs of the Kambala-toung. 
Fl, Apr. 
The Burmese plant differs chiefly by much longer (14-2 ft. long) pin- 
¢ ne, and may possibly form a distinct species, It is also a much lower 
* palm. 


= f 





ee, Canrota, DE. ® 
a 14. ©. unexs, L., Fl. Zeyl., 187; Roxb., Ft. Ind., II, 625; Mart., 
‘= Paim., 193, t. 107-108, 168 and ¢. V,f. 1-3 and 11; ale ig., Fl. Ind. Bat., 
ee. il, 41; Griff in Mact. Cale. Journ, V, 475. and — Folm., 169. 
eS Has. Frequent in the upper mixed forests of the Pegu Yomali and 
AXxa. FI, Sept. 
ae - Burmese call this, as also the other species, minbo. 
: ‘Is, 20, SOROLIPERA, Wail. in Mart. Palm., 194, ¢. 107, f. 27 Aig., 
J “Fl. Ind. Bat,, LT, 41? Griff in Alael. Cale, Journ., ¥,481 and Ind. Palm, 
— Tie 236 (simple-atemmed) ? (C. Cummingii, Lodd. ex Mart., Palm., IIT, 
159? Bot: Bay, & t. 5762; C. Griffithii, Becoari in Giorn, Ital), =. 
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es ® 
Han. Frequent in the evergreen tropical foresta from Arracan down = 
to the Andamans, and from Martaban down to ' ‘enasserim, FL Fr. C. and 
H. S. 


I entertain littl doubt but that the Cer yota so plentiful in the - 
Burmese jungles is Lourviro’s C. mitis, the more so as the same plant occurs 
also in Siam, 


Borassus, J. 


16. B. roangttrrormis, Z., Mus. Cu, 13; Roxb. Corom, P1., I, 
50, 4. 71-72, aud Fil. Lad., TIT, 790; Mart,, Palm., 219, #. 108, 12 F 162; » 
Afiq., Fl. dud. Bat., 117,45. (B. sp., Griff, Not. lfonoe., 167), 

Far. Frequently cultivated all over Burma, more especially; however, 
in Ava and Prome ; along the sandy sea coast sometimes growing like wild, 
but also in the dry Prome-ilistriot the palm is freely springing up in 
jungles. Fl. March—Apr.; Fr. Close of rains, 

Hian is the Burmese name of the palmyra, 


Licvana, Rumph, 

17. L. recrara, Roxb, Fl. Ind., 17, 179; Mart., Palm., 284, t. 194 
et 162; Griff, Palms, 120, t. 222 and in Macl, Cale, Journ., V, 324. 

Has. Frequent in the evergreen tropical forests all over Burma from 
Chittagong, Pegu, and Martaban down to Tenasserim and the Andamans. 
Fl. begin of C. S,; Fr. H. 8. 

Zaloon of the Burmese ; the Andamanese eall it gobol. 

18. L. panuposa, Griff in Mart. Palm,, 318 ; Afacl. Cale, Journ., 
323 and Ind. Palm,, 118, t. 221, dA—C. 

. Has, Frequent in the tidal forests and in marine swamps along =e 
coast of the Andamans, Fr. Apr. May. 

19. L. Lonorres, Griff. in Mart. Palm.,318 and in Mael. Cale. Journ., 
V, 330 and Ind, Paim., 125, t, 224, A—B. 

Han. ushensiins forests near Lainear, to the south of Mergui (Griff.). 


Fl. nearly the whole year. > 











Ciastenors, D, . * 
em a0 20. Cu, Kuasrana, Grif. in Macl. Cale, Journ., V, 341 and inka 
ett, Palm., 134, t. — Ap: * 

i ——— Chis der HAN Ga pine forests of Alartaban. 
a ‘abd peebalbly' aon ta toe Aa hill at 4000 to 6500 feet elevation, . 


7 


hae 
pat ve te pao Fetoasos Vo, be Baewn How <his Species differs from Oh. Maton, 
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- long by 3 to 5 feet girth, all parts glabrous ; leaves palmately flabellate, 
about 6 to 7 feet across, plaited, the petiole up to an inch broad at base, 
armed with strong sharp faleately curved flattish blackish spines, the lower 
spines up to half an inch long and longer by 3 to 4 lines broad at base; the 
sheaths dividing into netted fibres ; pinnm all (the lateral ones up to half of 
their length, the central ones highs: up) connate in a blade, linear, sharply 
2-cleft at apex, the ribs compressed, prominent, the veins rather visible and 
transverse ; flowers small, solitary or by 2 on a nipple-shaped very short and 

’ thiek pedicel, racemose-spicate, forming a much branched smooth panicle. 
shaped, 2 to 4 feet long spadix, furnished at the base and along the primary 

; axes with large fuscous quite smooth spathes ; sepals and pétals hardly a 

line long { drupes elliptically obovoid, 4 to nearly an inch long, dark blue, 

smooth, l-seeded, seated on the short thick indurated perianth jointed with 
the nipple- or disk-shaped very short peduncle. 
Han, Frequent in the evergreen tropical forests of the eastern and 

* southern slopes of the Pegu Vomah; Upper Tenasserim (Brandis). Fr. 

March—Apr. 

Called tau-htan by the Burmese. Very similar to Z. Jenkinsiana, Gritf., 
but loftier, and differing chiefly by the smooth (not scurvy) spathes and 
in shape of fruits. ‘The armature seems more developed in my species. 





Conrrma, Z. 
22. C. umpracunirera, Z., Hort. Cliff, 482; Mart., Palm., 232, ¢ 
: 108 and 127, f. 2. Roxb., Fi. Ind, 11,177; Mig., Ft. Ind. Bat., IIT, 49, 


ecl. syn. (C. Talliera, Roxb, Corom, Pl., LIT, 51, ¢. 255-256 and Fl. Ind., 
LT, 174. ; Griff, Ind. Paim., 114, ¢t. 220, #2, and F and in Macel. Cale. 
Journ., V, 317) 
Han. Frequently seen cultivated in villages all over Burma. FI. H. 
SA S.; Ir. the following year. 
So Pae is the Burmese name of this and all the other species of Corypha. 
23. C. Gepanaa Bl. Rumph., IT, 59, t. 97-98 and 105. (C. elata, 
Roxb., Fl. Ind., 1,176; Mart,, Palm., 233 ; Griff. in Mact. Cale. Journ., 
V, 314 and Jud, Palm., 112, t. 220, D.). 
: Han. Only occasionally seen in Burmese villages, as for example 
- around Tounghoo, Fl. H.5.; Fr, the following year, ‘ 
24. C. wacnopopa, Kurz ian Andam, Rep., ed. 2, 60 Pl. XV. ~ 
— A gigantic stemless palm, 30 to 40 ft. high, all — glabrous ; leaves 
— very ample, palmately flabellate, from 12 to 20 ft. across, the petiole to- 
ipa p * wards the base as thick as the arm, straight and slender, from 18 to 25 ſt. 
lons, along the polished margin armed- with strong incurved compressed 
glossy black spines; pinna united to near the middle into a blade, 6 to 10 ft. 





> tongs — 2-lobed and bluntish at apex, the ribs 4-cornered ; inilorescence 
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and flowers unknown ; drupes the size of a cherry, globular, with one or ~ 


two small abortive ovaries at their base, smooth, Olive-brown, L-seeded, 

Has. Inthe bamboo jungles of Termoklee island, western side of 
South Andaman, on cliloritic rocks. 

Called dondah by the Andamanese, I have not seen the palm in flower, 
but judge it to be stemless from having failed to detect any indication of : 
a stem in the numerous full-grown specimens I met with necompanied by 
seedling-plants, which latter had their roots so deeply seated in the rocky 
ground that I did not reach them after digging to a depth of more than 2 feet, 


Korrnarsta, Bi. 


25. K. scarmrerna, Aart. Palm, 21 1.—(Calamosagua seaphiger, 
Griff, Ind, Palm., 80, t, 184 A. young plant ; Calamosagus wallichiafalius, 
Griff. in Macl, Cale. Journ,, V, 24 and Ind. Palm,, 29, t. 184 sub nom. C. 
harinayolius.) 

Pls. XX, A, and XXI, 

A large scandent rattan palm, the canes up to half an inch in dia- 
meter, the young leaves beneath fugaceously white-tomentose ; leaves 
pinnate, 2 to 4 ft. long, the rachis sparingly armed with short simple sharp 
retrorse spines and terminating in a long recurved-thorny tendril, the 
petiole § to 2 ft. long, irregularly beset with thin sharp rather straight 
spines 2 to 4 lin. long, the sheaths minutely brown-scurvy (in young plants 
sparingly prickly) dissolving along their margins into fibres embracing the 
stem ; pinnae at base contracted into a compressed petiolule, alternately some- 
what approximated, plaited, broadly rhomboid-ovate, the upper ones cuneate- 
rhomboid, acuminate, from about the middle irregularly and sharply erose- 
tocthed (the teeth formed by the more or less subulate-excurrent veinlets), 
many-nerved, 4 to 7 in. long, the terminal segment much broader; spa- 
dices long and pendulous, terminal, the tubular spathes (in fruit) smooth, . 
brown ; catkins very compact and terete, on a short sheathed peduncle, — 
densely tawny tomentose, 3 to 4 in. long, about 4 lin. thick ; bracts very — 
broad, rounded or almost acute, smooth, a little longer than the densely J 
villous bracteoles ; female calyx rigid, more than 4 lin, long, fibrous-ciliate ; <a 

° corolla nearly 2 lin. long, very rigid-coriaceous, deeply 3-cleft, the tube 

very short ; drupes obovoid, mucronate, } inch long, retrorsely imbricate- 

sealed, 1-seeded; scales rigid, trapezoid-ovate, longitudinally impressed, — 

greenish, towards the apex brownish, bordered by a pale brown broadly 

lacerate narrow bluntish membrane, : —— 
Han. Common all over the Andamans, especially in the evergro 

tropical forests. Fr. ñ. Pa ete 

pieces shor 
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eovered by sharp spines. Unfortunately, I neglected to collect specimens 
from the sterile plants, which alone I met with. 

26, K. tactnrosa, Mort., Palm., 211. (Calamosagua laciniosus, Griff. 
in Macl. Cale. Journ,, V, 23 ¢. tab. and Ind. Palm., 27,¢. 183 and ¢. 216, 
J. 2. (K. flagetlaris, Mig., Suppl. Fl. Sumat., 591), 

Han, Tenasserim, from the Salween down to Mergui. Fr. March. 

I have no clear idea of this specics, which would differ from the former 
by the shape of the drupes. Tho armature of the sheaths and nature of the 
dentation of the leaves are, as I find, somewhat variable,  C. achriger, Grif. 
(Jnd, Palm., t; 216, SJ. 1), of which authentic specimens exist in H. B. C., is 
KK. rigida, Bl. exactly. Miquel reduces his X. SJlagellaria to EK. angusta, 
Bl. I have not seen the latter species, but if his conclusion be correct, then 
MÆ laciniosa and K. angusta must fall together, 


Zaracos, Rumph. 


27. 4. Watutenrana, Mart., Palm, 201, #. 118-119 and 136 ; Mig., 
Fi, Ind. Bat., IIT, 80, quoad deser. (Z. edulis, Wall., Pl. As. rar., TLL, 14, €. 
222-224 sub nom. Z. Rumphii; Griff. in Macl, Cale. Journ., V. 7. pe p- 
and Ind. Palm., 10, ¢t.175 7 Calamus Zalacea, Roxh., Hort. Beng., 72 and 
Hi. Ind., ITT, 773). 

Han. Frequent in the evergreen tropical forests all over Pegu and 
Martaban down to Tenasserim. Fl, C, S.; Fr. June, J uly. 

Feinga or yengan Khyen Burmese. 

Wallich and Griffith reduce this species to Z. edulis, Rwdt. but it seems 
to differ by much smaller fruits, sessile catkins, and the leaves being green 
on both sides, 

Preerocomia, BI. 

28. P. Macrosracnya, x. sp., Pls, XVI and XVII, 

A lofty climber, all parts glabrous; leaves pinnate, the petiole and 
rachis spiny, the spines straight, up to 4 inch long; pinns (median ones) 
somewhat approximate by pairs, lincar-lanceolate, 4 to 2° ft. long, long- 
acuminate, white-powdery beneath, 3-ribbed (2 of the ribs marginal), coria- 
ceous, but rather flaccid ; spadices not seen; lateral spikes 4 to 5 ft. long, 
about 2 in. thick, somewhat compressed, pendulous ; spathules distichous, 
rhomboid-obovoid, acute, 1} to nearly 2 in. long, coriaccous, brown, 
blackish towards the upper borders, glabrous; male spikelets as long «¥ the 
spathules, rusty-scurvy-strigillose, the rachis rather strong, shortly and 
distichously branched ; female flowers not seen ; male flowers : calyx wide, 
eu 





p-shaped, about a line deep, shortly 3-toothed, the teeth acute, bordered 


14 


faloate, lanceolate, sharply acuminate, about } inch long or somewhat 
longer, sulcate outside ; stamens 6; drupes unknown. | 
| . 37 


_ especially in their sinuses by a dense brown woolly tomentum; petals rigid, 
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Han. Tenasserim, Bithoko range, at 3000 fb. elevation (Dr. Brandis), 
Allied to P, elongata, Bl., but easily distinguished by the doubly lar- 
ger flowers and the larger and more densely imbrieate spathules, 


LD UemMonxonors, 3B, 


29. D. urrotercrs, a. sp., Pls. XVIIT and XIX, 

Apparently a slender scandent rattan palm, the sheathed stems as thick as 
the finger, the canes as thick as a common quill; leaves interruptedly pinnate, 
2 to 3 ft. long, without tendril, the petioles short, often saccate at base, 
armed with shorter and longer conical thorns on the back and along the 
margins sparingly intermixed with somewhat recurved straight short spines, 
the reddish rachis similarly but more sparingly armed, upwards simply 
recurved spiny ; the sheaths armed like the petiole but very densely so with 
unequally long straight sharp spines up to an inch long or longer towards 
the mouth, in front sending out a long prickly recurved-thorny whip-like 
tendril ; pinnse } to } ft. long, alternately and interruptedly approximate by 
twos on each side, oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, bristly ciliate towards 
the apex, white beneath, many-nerved; female spadix small, only 4 ft. 
long, on a slender peduncle (about an inch long) thorny on both margins ; 
spathes unarmed or occasionally with a minute prickle on the midrib, 
smooth, lanceolate-oblong, slit almost to the base; spathules shortly tubular 
with an acuminate limb, small and distant; female flowers minute, about a 
line long, distichous; calyx shortly 3-lobed, 4 lin. long; corolla twice as 
long with a short tube, the lobes linear-lanccolate, acute ; male flowers and 
fruits unknown. (Calamus hypoleueus, Kz. olim). 

Hap, ‘Tenasserim, Thounggyeen (Dr. Brandis). Fl. March. 

80. D. oranpis, Griff in Mart., Palm., A—C and t. 216, 327, t. 
175, f. iz, t. Z, vii, f. 11; Mig, Fl. Ind, Bat., 111, 88. (Calamus grandis, 
Griff. in Mael. Cule, Journ, V, 84 and Ind, Palms, 91, t, 210, d—C and ¢, 


216, f. 3.) 
Haw. In the evergreen tropical forests of Rutland-island, Andamans. 


Fr. May. 

There grow two or three other species of Damonorops in Chittagong, 
Arracan, and the other provinces of Burma, but these I know from 
insufficient MS. figures only or from having merely seen them growing. 


N. B. D. Hystrix, Griff. is certainly identical with D. oblongus, BL; 


the spines in the latter become quite as long as in the former, 
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The insertion of the stamens would appear to vary somewhat. In my 
specimens they are inserted at the base of the corolla and free; filaments 
not infracted, shorter than the anthers. Drapes obovoid-oblong, $-} inch 
long, apiculate, supported by the coriaceous somewhat enlarged perianth, 
1-seeded ; scales uniformly brown, with a very narrow whitish minutely 
erose border, cordate-trapezoid, rounded at apex, almost biconvex from a 
longitudinal central furrow. 

Han. Frequent in marshy beds of choungs, in the moister and 
evergreen tropical forests of Pegu, on sandstone. Fr. C. 8, 

Called fhanoung by the Burmans. 

This is the only Burmese species which may truly be called arboreons, 
having no tendrils whatever. <All others are furnished with such tendrils, 
either terminating their leaves ( fagelle), in which case the inflorescences are 
axillary (actually they spring from near the base of the opposite leaf) and 
destitute of spadical tendrils (lor@); or the leaves are destitute of them, 
and the tendrils arise near the apex of the sheath of the opposite leaf, 
in which case the inflorescences are leaf-opposed and tendril-bearing (or 
rather the lore grow out into inflorescences). In classification, these several 
relations have no great value, as an arrangement based upon such characters 
removes nearly allied species far from each other, as for example C. Anda- 
manicus from C. tigrinus. 

32. C.rrecrvus, Roxh., Fl. Ind., IIL, 774; Griff.in Macl. Cale. Journ., 
¥,36. (¢. longisetus, Griff. in Mael. Cale. Journ., V, 36 and Ind. Palms, 
44,7. 189, d—B; Mig., Fl. Ind. Bat., IIL, WA; C. macrocarpus, Griff:, 
Ind. Palms, 40, t. 186, A, M 1-2; Mart., Palm., 333, t. 176, 7. X ). 

Pls, XXIII and XXIV, 

A low erect tufted palm, looking like Zalacca, 12 to 18 feet high, all 
parts glabrous ; leaves 18 to 12 feet long, pinnate, without tendril, the petiole 
as also the sheaths armed with seriate greenish or fuscous flat sharp spines 
up to an inch long, the rachis similarly armed, but the spines gradually 
becoming fewer in number towards the apex ; pinnw by 5 or fewer alternate- 
ly approximate, elongate-linear-lanceolate, glossy, green on both sides, many- 
nerved and transversely veined, acuminate, spinulose-ciliate, 1) to 2 feet long 
by 1} to 2 inches broad, the midrib beneath armed with distant capillary 
bristles ; spadices elongate, branched, terminating in a whip-like recurved- 
thorny tendril ; spathes somewhat compressed, linear-tubular, acuminate, 


‘armed with alt ahorks of flat upwardly and downwardly directed spines up 


to } inch long, the partial spathes unarmed, shaped and rupturing like those 
of Zalacca ; spatholes imbricate, cymbiform, almost truncate, glabrescent, 


fibrous-dissolving at their longer extremity; flowers distichous; calyx a 


little longer than the bract, shortly 3-toothed ; corolla nearly 3 times longer, 


the tube narrow, nearly as long as the calyx, the lobes lincar-oblong ; sta- 
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mens in males free, the filaments broad, not infracted, shorter than the 
anther ; drupes more than an inch long, ovoid-oblong, apiculate, glossy, 
brown, l-seeded ; scales imbricate, cordate-trapezoid, fuscous, towards the 
base paler coloured, almost biconvex with a rather broad longitudinal cen- 
tral furrow, blunti@f® the margins not bordered and almost entire ; seed 
oblong, somewhat compressed, the albumen foraminate-crose, surrounded by 
4 resinous crust. 

Han. Evergreen tropical forests of Chittagong and Pegu. Fr.-C. 8. 

According to Roxburgh, the species is called in Chittagong Sungotta, 
but specimens collected there by Dr. Thomson bear the name rong—the 
name by which it goes in Sitkim also. The Burmese eall it theing. 

33. C. Fasctcunarus, Roxb., Fl. Ind., ITT, 779 ; Griff, in Mael. Cale. 
Journ,, V, 52 and Ind. Palins, 62, ¢. 195, A—B (excel, infl. in B) and €.190, 
A, f. 2; Alig., Fl. Ind. Bat., III, 127 ; Mart., Palin., 210 and 238, ¢. 116, 
J- 4¥ and VIL—P), XXVIII, B. 

Han. Frequent in the mixed deciduous forests, especially in the lower 
ones, all over Burma, from Ava and Chittagong down to 'Tenasserim and the 
Andamans. FI, Sept. Octob.; Fr. Apr. May. 

Called Kane ga in Burma, 

It often happens that the fruits in this species become monstrous, as 
shewn in the plate. 

34. ©. tatiromus, Roxb, Fi. Ind., 110, 775; Griff. in Mael, Cale. 
Journ., V, GO-and Ind, Palms, 68, t. 198. (C. palustris, Griff. in Mact. 
Cale, Journ., FP, 61 and Ind. Palms, 72, t.199? Mig., Fl. Ind. Bat., IU, 
1317).—Pl. XXXI, A. 

An extensive scandent rattan palm, all parts glabrous, the sheathed 
stems 2 to 3 in. diameter, the canes up to an inch thick ; leaves 8 to 12 
fect long, pinnate, terminating in a long whip-like retrorse-thorned tendril, 
the short petiole armed with a double or single row of short more or less 
sharp spines hollowed-out at inner base, saccate at base (the sac unarmed or 
sparingly and shortly prickly), the sheaths quite green, beset with a few 
excavate thorn-like protuberances or seriate large excavate flat sharp spines 
or occasionally quite or nearly quite unarmed (on the same plant), sometimes 
the spines short flat and black; the rachis armed with fascicled or simple 
upwardly recurved strong thorns; pinnw alternate, broad-lanceolate, the me- 
dian ones alternately approximate by twos, 1 to 2 ft. long by 3 to 5 in, 
broad, towards the shortly acuminate apex bristly ciliate, many-nerved and 
bifariously decompound, 
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about } inch long, supported by the persistent rigid perianth ; scales trape- 
zoid, bluntish, slightly biconvex, with a faint longitudinal furrow, pale 
brown, with a narrow blackish brown margin; seeds almost semi-convex, 
grooved and irregularly wrinkled, 

Has. In the evergreen tropical forests all over Worma from Chitta- 
gong, Pegu, and Martaban down to Tenasserim and the Andaman islands, 
Fr, Apr. May. 

This is the yamata of the Burmans. According to Roxburgh, its name 
in Chittagong is Kora bet. 

35. ©, ANDAMANICUS, mn. ap., Pla, XXVIT, A and XXVIII. 

A lofty seandent rattan palm, the sheathed*stems as thick as the arm, 
the canes up to an inch in diameter, all parts almost glabrous; leaves pin- 
nate, terminating in a whip-like reeurved-thorny tendril, G6 to 8 ft, long, the 
petioles saccate at base, armed with short blackish thin thorns arising from 
tubercle-like swellings and intermixed with a few long black spines ; the reddish 
brown sheaths covered with numerons obliquely placed seriate whorls of 
capillary black spines, which soon break off and leave only their bases, 
towards the fugaceously greyish-tomentose base furnished with reflexed 
broader flat black spines up to nearly an inch long and forming stronger 
combs; the rachis more or less depressed 5-gonous, armed beneath with 
reflexed paired or ternary thorns, towards the petiole also distantly short 
thorned along the margins; pinn solitary, alternatep equidistant, 2 to 24 
ft. long and up to an inch broad, linear, subulate-acuminate, along the mar- 
gins and on the three principal nerves beneath distantly eapillary-spiny, trans 
versely veined, uniformly green; spadix axillary, ample, decompound, 
nodding; spathes somewhat compressed-tubular, armed with strong short 
reflexed solitary to ternary black thorns, otherwise apparently glabrous ; 
the partial ones ynarmed, tubular and slit on one side, rather abruptly acu- 
minate, glabrous; spathules tubular-cymbiform, closely imbricated, truncate, 
glabrous ; flowers... ; drupes distichous, numerous, supported by the some- 
what enlarged perianth, clliptically-ovoid, acuminate, uniformly brown, 
about 4 inch long; scales rhomboid, crustaceous, glossy, chestnut-brown- 
bordered, otherwise greenish, rather flat and without furrow, at apex prolon- 
ged into a lanceolate pale brown opaque acute ciliolate membranous appen- 
dage longer than the scale itself ; seed semi-convex, grooved ; albumen equable, 

Has, Common in the forests all over the Andamans, 

Chowdah of the Andamanese. 

36. C. rrGRrxus, n. ep, Pls, XXV and XXVI. 

A large seandent rattan, all parts glabrous, the canes up to an inch in 
thickness; leaves pinnate, 4—S8 ft. long, without tendril ; the sheaths fear- 
fully armed with whorls and half-whorls of broad flat sharp glossy fuscous 
or black spines (an inch long) variously intermixed with shorter or thinner 
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ones, sending out from their front a long similarly armed whip-like tendril w 
the thorns of which are connate and those further up recurved: the 

petiole and lower parts of rachis similarly but less densely armed not 

only on the back but also along its margins; inne linear, the lower 

ones by 2 or 3 approximate, alternate or nearly so, 14 to 2 ft. long, 
many-nerved and transversely veined, acuminate, spinulose-ciliate, green 

on both sides, the midrib above and usually also the Iateral nerves 

beneath distantly capillary-spiny ; the 2 terminal pinnto more or less 

connate, deeply 2-cleft; spadix ample, decompound, nodding, tendril-bearing ; 

spathes compressed linear-tubular, densely black-spiny ; the partial spathes = 
unarmed, tubular and much lacerating at apex ; spatholes tabular-eymbi- 

form, densely imbricate, truncate, minutely brown scurvy, the one side more — 
produced and often lacerating ; flowers... ; drupes ovoid-oblong, acuminate, 
about an inch long, black and brown variegated, L-seeded, supported by the 
searcely enlarged perianth ; scales much imbricated, trapezoid, not furrowed 
on the crustaceous glossy pale brown rather flat back, rather broadly black- 
bordered and produced into a large pale-brown minutely lacerate membranous 
rather acute appendage ; seed oblong, broadly and longitudinally ribbed. 

Han. Common in the evergreen tropical forests from the eastern slopes 
of the Pegu Yomah and Martaban down to Tenasserim and the Andamans. 
Fr. H. 5. 

Called Jémé in Burma. The Andamanese name is umdah, 

37. C. resus, Roxb., Fl. Ind., IIT, 780; Griff: in Maecl, Cale. Journ., 
V, 45 and Ind, Palms, 57, t. 193, A—C; Mart., Palm., 335, t. 176, f. I, 
t, Z, XVITL, f. XXIV and XXV; Aig., Fl. Ind. Bat., TL, 118. 

Pl. XXXI, B. 

The drupes of this species are almost ellipsoid-globular, seated on the 
pedicel-shaped indurated perianth, apiculate, nearly 4 inch long, straw. 
coloured ; scales rhomboid, uniformly straw-coloured with © narrow whitish 
border, acute, almost flat, with a distinct longitudinal furrow. 

Has. Chittagong (Roxb., etc.) ; also Pegu (according to Martius). 
Fl. R. 8; Fr. Apr. 

According to Roxburgh, it is called bandhari bet in Chittagong ; speci- 
mens from there in H. B,C. are marked with the native name golob bet. — 

88. C. quacuuisS, Roxb. Fl. Ind. TIT, 784; Griff. in Mucl. Cale 
Journ., V, 6% and Ind. Palms, 64, t, 196 —P), XXXI,C. — 
_ ‘Drupes } inch long, elliptical to elliptically globular, apiculate, au -· 
ported by the ind trapezoid, 
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a0. CC. Herrentanvs, m. ap. 

Evidently a slender scandent rattan somewhat of the habit of CL eimi- 
nalis, all parts glabrous; leaves pinnate, without tendril, the rachis thin, 
-gonous, along the convex back sparingly armed with «mall recurved soli- 
tary thorns ; pinnw narrow-linear, alternately approximated by 2 to 4, long, 
acuminate, 6 to 8 in. long, towards the apex bristly ciliate, along the 2 
lateral nerves above bristly and slightly so also along the midrib beneath ; 
spadix elongate, very slender, glabrous; spathes elongate-linear-tubular, 
compressed, green, sparingly recurved thorny along the edges, the upper 
ones unarmed, the limb linear-acuminate, erect ; the partial spathes shorter 
and truncate ; spathules minute, cymbiform, remote ; male flowers distichous, 
about 14 lin. long; calyx cupular, shortly 3-toothed ; corolla more than 
twice as long as the calyx, 3-cleft almost to the base, the lobes oblong, acute ; 
stamens inserted at the base of the corolla; female flowers, etc. unknown. 

Has. ‘Tenusserim (or Andamans ?) (Helfer 6389). 

It is apparently very nearly allied to C. ciminalis, Bl, but the incom- 
pleteness of the material before me excludes the possibility of identifying it. 
It requires also comparison with C. exilis, Griff. (Ind. Palms., 51), a species 
which [ have not seen. 

40. C. panapoxus, mn. «p., Pls. XXIX and XXX. 

An extensive scandent rattan palm, all parte glabrous, the sheathed 
stems 1 to 2 in. in diameter; leaves pinnate, 5—7 ft. long, terminating in 
a whip-like hooked-thorny tendril, the petiole short, along with the lower 
part of the rachis indistinctly puberous and armed underneath and near both 
margins with more or less straight sharp thorns; the sheaths armed with 
yellowish sharp flat spines arranged in combs; pinnw 1 to 14 ft. long, up 
to an inch broad, of a thin texture, alternating by pairs and remote, margi- 
nate, shortly acuminate and inconspicuously remotely appressed-ciliolate ; 
male spadix bifariously decompound, ample, drooping; spathes all smooth, 
tubular, with a truncate shortly acuminate limb ; spathules similarly shaped, 
but much smaller, embracing the base of the very short (1 to 3 lin. long) 
distichously imbricate-bracted male spikelets ; bracts spreading, ovate, acute, 
about a line long, brown, glabrous ; male flowers: calyx about a line long, 
deeply 3-cleft, striate ; petals rigid, at bave only connate, nearly 24 line long, 
oblong, acute ; stamens 6, filaments rigid, the lower part linear-oblonr, 

and onder than the anthers, terminating in an infracted thread, 


from which the anther ix versatilely suspended ; ovary-rudiment hardly any ; 


female flowers and fruits unknown, 

Han. Martaban, in the evergreen tropical Shrssts of Palawa zwik 
(Toukyeghat), east of Tounghoo. Fl Apr. 
| T fienrd this species called Yomethe Khyeiay toy thé Bucmane. 

41. C. Gununa, Mart., Palm., od. J, 211 et ed II, 206 and 330, ¢. 
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175, f- T, t. 2, XVI, f. XX and XNT, (C0. Mastersianus, Grif, in 
Macl, Cale, Journ,, V, 76 and Ind, Palms., 84, ¢. 206 and 195, B, exel. fol, 
sul nom. C, fasciconlati). 

Han. Frequent in leaf-shedding, especially the mixed, forests all ovor 
Burma from Chittagong and Ava down to Tenasserim. Fl. C. 8. 3 Fr. Apr. 
May. 


Called Ayerng né in Burma. 


Doubtful Species. 


lL ©, rtarysparuvs, Mart,, Palm., ed. I, 210 (Daemonorops platyspa- 
thus, Mart., Palme., 206) 

Stem thin, the sheaths sparingly armed with subulate thorns and 
spreading bristles, in front below the membranous deciduous limb with bris- 
tle-like thorns; the rachis and petiole with straight and recurved thorns ; 
pinnz all equidistant, lincar-lanceolate, acute, several-nerved, plaited, along 
with the rachis beneath sparingly and minutely rusty-villous, 4 to 1 {t. 
long, about an inch broad ; male spadix 14 ft. long, supradecompound, the 
peduncle 1} inch long, —— thorny and bristly, the rachis 
Jax, sparingly and minutely rusty-floceore, terminating in a recurved-thorny 
tendril ; spathes membranous, flat, persistent, linear, 2—3 in. long, sparing- 
ly aculeate or almost unarmed; male flowers about a line long; calyx 
campanulate ; corolla twice as long, the petals lanceolate, acute (Mert. L. ¢.). 

Han. Tenasserim, Tavoy (Wall. Cat. 8610), 

I have not seen this species, which (owing to the tendril-bearing spa- 
dix) is evidently a Calamus, and, had it not been for the unequally distant 
pinnules, might have been compared with C, Guruba., 

2. C, concrxxus, Mart., Palm., 332, t. 116, f ©; Walp. Ann. LI, 
483.—Pl. XX, C. 

Erect or almost stemless ? the rachis of the leaves (and of the spadix) 
rusty-tomentose, sparingly beset below with half-conical subulate straight 
reversed pale thorns; pinnw 15 to 20 in. long, 1—1} inch broad, almost 
equidistant, lincar-lanceolate, subulate-acuminate, many-nerved, glossy above, 
with numerous transverse veins, the margins and keel above setulose ; 
female spadix decompound ; spathes coriaceous, rupturing, with small rather 
straight recurved thorns ; secondary spathes lax membranous ; spathules ring- 
shaped, short; calyx-lobes ovate, twice as broad as the lanceolate almost 
equally long corolla-lobes ; drupe globular, acute, as large as a pea; scales 
yellowish, the lower margin broader brownish (AZurt, I. ¢.), 

Has. Tenasserim, Tavoy (Wall. Cat. 8607.) 
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Stem ? leaves rather rigid, the rachis armed with copious solitary and 
combined recurved thorns intermixed with smaller ones ; pinnmw § ft. long, 


— 1 ineh broad, approximate, equidistant, linear-lanceolate, glossy, marginate 


along the 3 nerves above and almost bristly along the border ; fermale «pa- 
dix about 2—3 ft. long, terminating in a tendril, decompound ; spathes pro- 
daced into a membranous limb 2 in. long, at base besct with «mall retrorse 
black thorns rather thick at apex; flowers by pairs (a male and a fertile 
one) ; calyx tubular, 3-toothed ; corolla lobes ovate, acute; drupes (anripe) 
globular, acute; scales chestuut-brown on the middle, with a broad pale- 
coloured fringed margin (Mert. L. ¢.). 

Han. ‘Tenasserim, Tavoy (Wall. Cat. S000). 

Again a species which I cannot identify from the deseription only. It 
seems to belong in the affinity of C. figrinus, ete. with fringed-appendaged 
scales, but has clongate spathules. 

4 C. menaxacanruus, Mart., Palm., 333, ¢. 116, 7 XLS, t. Z, 
AXIS, f: X; Walp., Ann., IL7, 484.—P). XX, B. 

Scandent, the thorns all antrorse, glossy black (those of the sheaths 
almost whorled straight ?) those on the rachis almost solitary, scattered and 
short (1-3 lin. long), recurved; pinnw equidistant, linear, abéut 12—L3 in. 
the upper ones 4 ft. long by 5—6 lin. broad, long acuminate, along the 


borders, on the midrib beneath and above and along the two lateral nerves 


beneath black-bristled ; female spadix decompound, terminating in slender 
retrorsely aculeate tendrils; spathes rather terete, shortly truncate, the lower 
ones with scattered retrorse thorns, the upper ones almost unarmed ; drupes 
ellipsoid, acute, 10 lin. long by 5 lin. thick ; pale yellowish, sometimes with 


4 brown-coloured thin margin (Mart, f. e.). 


Has. Tenasxerim, Chappedong (Wall, Cat. 5608), 

A species unknown to me, 

5. COC. numiis, Horb., Fl, Ind, IL, 7738. 

Shrubby ; not soandent: nor flagelliferous. Leaves lanceolar, smooth, 
many-nerved, Spines few, but long and strong (/tond. J. e.). 


Han, Chittagong (Roxb.). 
G. C. porvcamus, Roxb, wt. Ind., T11, 780; Grif. in Alael, Cale. 


_Journ., V, 48, in adnot. 


A most extensive scandent rambler, canes the thickness of a common 
; spines almost whorled ; sheaths fagellifvrous ; lower pinna 


in remote fascicles of 3 or 4, the upper ones single and alternate or opposite, 


all linear with a few bristles on the margins and nerves underneath ; male 





and hermaphrodite flowers on the same supra-decompound —— (Roxb, 


: — 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 
(All figures are of the natural size, except where the contrary is stated.) 


PL XM. Annes wexasricna, Ayre. Fig. 1. plant, reduced in size; fig. 2. spadix 
in young fruit; fig. 3. transverse section of spudix, showing the 6 series of flowers; fe. 4. 
a very young fruit with perianth ; fig. 6. the same, longitudinal section, samewhat mag 
ified. 

Pl. NULL. Lrvisroxna srectossa, Awre. Fig. 1. plant, reduced; fig. 2. a piece 
of the ultimate branching of the fruiting spadix; fig. 3. seed, from below; fig. 4. 
extion of the same; fig. 6. upper part of petiole and buso of loaf. (The trunk in 
fig. 1 is drawn too thick by nearly half a line). 

PL AIV. Laviwroxa serectosa, Awrs, Fig. 1. lower; fig, 2. upper part of potiole, 

PL XV. Comvena Macnorons, Awre. Fig. 1. plant, reduced; fig. 2. seedling- 
plant, aleo reduced; fig. 3. fruit; fig. 4. terminal pinnaw, reduced; fig. 6. portion of 
petiole, redaced. 

Vi. AVI, Piwerocomta MAcnosracuva, Awre. Fig. 1. tuil-like spike, lowest and 
uppermost part of it; fig. 2.4 spathulo with the inflorescence; fig. 3. flower; fig. 4. 
flower of I'lectocomia elongata, for compariwon’s sake; fig. 5. flower, opened out, mag- 
nified ; fig. G. potal, from outside, magnified. 

PL XVII. Paxcrocomia sacnosracuyva, Aurz, Fig. 1. « portion of the leaf; fig. 2. 
the same, shewing spine on the under side. 

PL XVID. Daxononors uvrotevevs, Awrs. Fig. 1, flowering branch, ¢ ; fig. 2. 
an ultimate branching of inflorescence, magnified; fig. 3. calyx, magnified; fig. 4. 
corolla, laid open, magnified, 

PL XIX. Da«xomonors wrrotacces, Awrs. Fig. 1. portion of branch and lower 
part of leaf; fig. 2. terminal portion of leaf. 

rlsXX. 4. Komrmatsta scarnutonna, Mort., from the Andamans, Fig. 1. part 
of fruiting spadix; fig. 2. a flowering catkin, 9 ; fig. 3. drupe; fig. 4. scales of drupe, 
muenifiod: fig. 5. seed; fig. G. the same, longitudinal section. #. CALAMUS MBELANA- 
caxruvs, Mert, Fig. 1. drape, copied from Martius’s work. ©. CaLamus Cconcinnws, 
Mort., copied from Martius’s work. Fig, 1. fruiting branchilet ; fig. 2. drupe, magnified. 

Pl. XXL. Konrwausta scarmorna, Mert., from the Andamans. Fig. 1. sheath 
and Jower part of petiole; fig. 2. young plant. | 

PL XXIL Cauamvs annourecens, Grig., from Pegu. Fig. 1, part of fruiting 
wpadix; fig. 2. drupe; fig. 3. scales; fig. 4. seed, immature; fig. 5. terminal portion of 
the malo spadix ; fig. 6. male flower, somewhat magnified ; fig. 7. calyx, slit open, magni 

PL XXIU1. Canastes mnxcres Roxb, from Chittagong. Fig. 1. lower’ part of 
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fig. 4. senles of the aerne, magnified ; fig. 4. seed from above : fie. 6. the mume, eide-view ; 
fig. 7. the some in longitudinal section, chewing the embryo at « ; fig. 8. young fruite, 
from Pogu; fig. 9. seule of the sare, magnified, 

PL AXVE, Catasus tromees, Kurc, from the Andamans Pig. 1, leaf with ten- 
dril, reduced , Og. 2. portion of petiole and sheath with tendril; fy. 3. pinnnle. 

PL XXVII. A. Cacamen Anoamasicvs, Avrs, fromthe Andamans, Fig. 1, por- 
tion af the fruiting «pudix ; fig. 2. drupe; fig. 3, sealee of the eame, mmagrmifiendd ; Og. 4. 
the mame, etill more magnified; fig. 6. seed; fig. 6. the aume, longitudinal «tion. 
Bi, Catamves PARCICULATUM, Resh,, from Barma. Pig. 7. « portion of the epedix with 
unripe and monstrous fruite; fig. & a monstrous fruit, magnified, 

Pl. XXVITL. Canames Axvasantous, Are, from the Andamans Pi, 1. « por. 
tion of the stem with leaf and lower part of inflorescence, much reduced ; Og. 2. the 
same, with the lower part of the petiole; fig. 3, @ pitriuale, 

PL XXX. Canamvea vanianoxes, Awrz, from the Martaban. Fig. 1. portion of 
flowering male «padix; fig. 2. terminal «pikelet of the same, magnified ; fic. 3. a male 
flower, magnified ; fig. 4. the same laid open, magnified; figs. 56 and 6. anthers econ 
from the «ide and front, magnified ; fic. 7. leaf, reduced. 

PL XXX. Catawes ranapoxcs, Awrs, from Martaban, 9. Pig. 1. lower portion 
of leaf and sheath; Gx. 2. upper portion of ditte, with part of tendril, 

PL XXX. 4. Cananvs cariroies, Xord,, from the Andamans. Fig. 1. portion of 
the fruiting epodix; fig, 2. drupe: fiz. 3. seales of the same, magnified ; figs. 4 and 6, 
seed econ from below and sabowe; fig. 6. the same in longitudinal section ; fig. 7. unripe 
fruits from Pegru; fig. 8 the same, somewhat magnifiel; fig. 0. wales of the same, 
magnified, 2. Caramus rexcis, Roxb, from Chittagong. Pig. 1. picee of fruiting epadix ; 
fig. 2. drupe; fig. 3. scales of the same, magnified; fig. 4, seed, from abowe; fig. 6. 
‘the same, in longitudinal section ; fig. 6. unfinished pencil eketch of drupe, copied from 
Roxburgh's drawings. C. Caranus onactim, Rerd,, from Assam. Fig. 1. lower part of 


‘gpadix with leaf-sheath; fig. 2. drupe; fig. 3. seed from below; fig. 4. the sume, in 
— — fig. 6, ecaloa, magnified ; fig. 6. tranaverse section of the same. 


wr 
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Ox tHE Gexnrrat Tirrory or Duriex Te.eorarny. 
By Lovis Scuwexpier. 


(Continued from page 21.) 


The first part of this investigation concluded by giving the best rela- 
tions between the resistances of the different branches of the Bridge 
Arrangement, under the limiting supposition, however, that the line used 
for duplex working was perfect in insulation, or more generally that the real 
conduction resistance of the line could be neglected against the resistance 
of the resultant fault.* 

It now remains, therefore, to investigate if the simple relations given 
are generally true ; or, if not, what they become in case the line has an ap- 
preciable leakage. In fact this is clearly the case of practical importance, 
since all overland lines, especially long ones, even if constructed on the best 
known principles, will always have a very considerable leakage, &. ¢., the re- 
sistance of the resultant fault (7) will generally be by no means very large 


in proportion to the real conduetion resistance (1) of the line. 


In order to obtain the best general solution of the problem, we must 
conduct the investigation with great caution, that is, we must be careful 
not to introduce beforehand any relation between the different variables, 
however convenient, that is not necessarily a consequence of the paramount 
condition to be fulfilled for Duplex Telegraphy, @. ¢., Regularity of Signals, 

Thus it will be seen that the present general investigation must be 
conducted somewhat differently from the special one given in the First Part. 

Tt must, however, be understood from the beginning that whatever the 
best relations may be, which should exist between the different resistances 
of the Bridge Method, when used on an imperfect line, these relations must 
revert to the special ones given before if we put — #, and this fact affords 
a certain check upon the correctness of the new relations to be found, 

General solution of the Jirst problem for the Bridge Method, 

The diagram (Fig. 1) given in the First Part represents the general 
case, and to it therefore I shall refer in the present paper. 

‘The general mathematical question which is to be solved for Duplex 
Telegraphy has been stated as follows :— 

Reouanrry or SrGN ars. Dand8 are two functions which must be 

— — orig Fe Oe and —— 
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> — any given variation in the system must be ae amall as possible, and approxi- 
mate rapidly towards zero as the variation in the system becomes smaller and 
smaller. 
Further these two functions J and S were expressed, say for Station 
(1), as follows: 
a ; Kk N”" 1 a : 
D = EN wmv * sai ose (CALEY 
and 
a 2 se ee, ; v⸗ 
— . F me TO" a, ff — + oS eee to (LV’) 


These two expressions are quite general, f. ¢,,they do not as yet contain 

any restrictive conditions (beyond those involved by the mode of arrange- 

mY ment of the system of conductors) between the different variables; and the 
signification of the abbreviated terms can be fotrad from the First Part.* 


* Now the first relation that we shall introduce is 

* w+ Pos 

t; for both stations, which may be called most appropriately “ the Key equa- 
“ tion,”” 

ka The introduction of this relation at the outset is quite justified, for say 

i, that S’ — D’ =o is rigidly fulfilled in Station (1), when Station (I) is 

$s sending and the key in Station (11) is at rest, and suppose the electromotive 


force in Station (IT) equals o (the &. wm. F. of all elements annulled and only 
their resistance 8” left), then, moving the key in Station (11) from its rest 
contact to its working contact, the regularity condition S’ = D’ = o would 
be (i. ¢, bulance in Station I) at once disturbed if wv” + B” = /” during the 
- ——s motion of the key, even if no variation in the line took place. Thus it 1s 
ss paramount to have w + B= / for each station during the movement of 
ie 2 A. the key-t 




















* For convenience of reference I shall give here all the terms of which vse will be 
made hereafter. 
— b(abdto tS) +(e +9) f+ a) 





he moe b (9g +d) + d (@ +7.) 
ei hm bats) bese) 
——— A 
¥ — ~~ * 7 


——— @+f)+eas +s) +S (a +9.) 
expr have Nore citi ty ee of Kirchoff’s rules to the 
angemon oped nite —* quite general, as no other 
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But if for instance in Station (1) 














w + Pf" 
it follows that 
—'* 
Hence, substituting its value for o and reducing, we get more simply, 
— EY m’ de” ht 
JN’ yp” a’ see ** eee (IV’) 
but as 
an” i’ 
wpe 
a’ 
and 
’ oa 
a 
we have | 
ss” — F — 1 | 
1 — eee “fe (IvV") 
mW 
Therefore S’ approximates most rapidly towards zero if > J does, or 
we have * 
CO a= — 


should be as small as the circumstances will allow of. 








the first movement of the key (up or down stroke) a force is stored up in a spring 
before the contacts are changed, which force finally causes the change in these contacta; 
for this reason the two principal contacts of the key co-exist only for an almost 
infinitesimal time, the length of which is moreover independent of the signalling speed. 


Thus for this key w 4+ f = A is fulfilled in all positions except one, when it is — 


but for such a short time that the error cannot have any disturbing influence —— 


ever, 

© 4? ta the ot tie tutal cavrenh wnibing ok pein’ 1. Fig. 1, which passes 
off through the instrument 9’ when the key of Station (I) is at rest. Thon y, being a 
function of a’, , a’, 9, is also a function of f’. @’ is the proportion of the total 
current arriving at point 1 Fig. 1, which passes through 











functio — —— ———— adie aaa 


the instrument 9’ when the 
"key of Station (1) is sending, thus, besides being a function of a’, W, d? and — it is a 
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* Now that D’ approximates also rapidly towards zero by making 
° aA’ 
O = 7 
as small as possible can be proved as follows — 
x By definition we have 





, 


— 
— 


Further, as C(on account of the key equation), we have 
p = & invariably 
Ss’ 
as IY = 7 
Thus D’ for any given P’ approximates towards zero at the same rate 
as S” does, i. ¢,, the smaller 6 becomes, 
Therefore the whole problem is — most generally solved by 
making 


















A 


6 = — 
as small as possible for both stations. 
Now for Station (1), if balance in the g’ branch for the outgoing 
eurrent be established, we have 
a’ d’ — =a 

where e’ is the “ measured circuit” from Station (1), and supposing that all 

variations in the system are chiefly due to variations in the line resistance,* 

we have at once: 
. —Wiiec = dA’ 
+: Se’ the total variation of the line resistance may be either positive or 
“bee negative, and supposing that 6 c’ contains its sign we have : 


to be made as small as possible. 
== Now in case of the line being perfect (i — a) Sc’ <= 6Z (a constant 
with respect to the different resistances of each arrangement, and which 
was the case in the first solution). At present however 8c’ is a function 





— a © ‘Tho variations in ¢ may be duo to variations in the lino, or to variations in the 
; plex arrangements, In the latter case they may be duo cither to an alteration of 


— 





n in tho station and then the effect can be only small, or to an accident (wire 
&) and then the influence will become so that nothing short 
— ca sepa 
| ons in the 







— help. Thos practically the problem has only to be solved for 
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of the resistances of the two arrangements, which function must be lirst 
determined before we can decide what general condition makes 6 as small 
as possible. 

We have 


— — 
oti ary, 
p” being the complex resistance of Station (IT). 

Put — — 
and ——— 

I — + p”) 
~ &=r + ep Sara, 

Now e” may vary from three essentially different causes, namely :— 

1. — varies, or the position of the resultant fault alters ; 

2. # varies, or the resistance of the resultant fault alters . 

3. J varies or the real conduction of the line alters, as may happen 
by an inerease or decrease of the temperature along the whole 
length of the line, or by the occurrence of a partial discon- 
tinuity (imperfect joints, loose shackles, &c.). 

These three causes may act separately or conjointly, and their total 
effect we can approximately get by taking the ¢ofal differential of ¢ with 
respect to 2, i, and Z, | 

a dem de aig Fae ‘= 
ile’ 
de 
which expression is perfectly true, however, for small variations dx, 6, * 
and 61, 

how* ] 


Sat ap to + 80 


de! 
or Bot be + 8 + XBL — —— 


ee TC 
HT KK * 


X $ Fi — 
. Ff i 7 = J 
on = sale — * —— — a 
ede Fae a ae » 
= . > , — —* ‘iY iyi 
i oe J * 18 > : 
v 5 eh rr * 3 : . P 
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* e oe 
' — =, oe — aa — — 17 30 
— * Pete +he 
* But as 4x, 6i and 6Z are very small, and, as neither rae —* nor — 


can become infinite, it follows that ae’ must be always very small in pro- 
. portion to c’ itself, and more so as compared with p’ + ec’. 
Thus we have at last 








; * de’ = de’ 
— oY = én + — 5 + TE bL 
= a pre p+” 


and therefore to make &, for independent variations &c, 8/, and 8Z, as small 
as possible, each term should be made as small as possible. Now, taking p’ 
and p” as independent variables, it will be seen that the total differential of 
* each term is negative. Thus @& becomes smaller the larger p’ and p” are 
selected, and the same of course is the ease for & (Station LL). 

Now the complex resistance of any one station can be expressed as 





i. follows :— 
Y oe tA + a) _ (ad —g f)? 
atgtd+f (atdtgt+S)\ bardtgtfitatgi( fd} 
Thus for any given sum of resistances, ä. a +f + d + g = const., 
p will be largest if 
ad—gf=o Nee — chases: CVI) 
which is the “ immediate balance condition.” 
— 
Now > 
my _ KY wt 
vv We 
Substituting for — its value we get 
id Nv’ 
Ste 
but 9 N? = ni’ a! 
iV’ a’ a” 
~ Se +S, bat Sa" 
nN’ 
— * = Pal he ol od 
re, a > See se 


* ‘This expression is nothing cleo but tho resistancd of a Whiatatone’s Bridge 
between the two buttery cloctrodes. It is most easily obtuinod by the application of 


—— 
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The fulfilment of the immediate balance condition is therefore no lon ger 
an assumption made to afford convenient and quick means of adjustment 
when balance is disturbed, but, as has been proved, is necessary in order to 
reduce the effect of any disturbance whatever to a minimum. 

Supposing now the fulfilment of the immediate balance, we have 
(9+) (a+) 
atd+t+if+g 
which again has a relative maximum for 


po 


Gteématf 
whence it follows, in consequence of equation (VI), that 
AA fe GJ  wacereer —··.. CVILT) 


represents the general solution of the problem. 

This result might of course have been anticipated from the special 
solution, since equation (VIII) gives only a relation between the branches, 
quite independently of , It remains now to determine the magnitude of one 


of the branches, and to this end we have to consider the magnetic moments ~ 


of the receiving instruments. 
Maxima Macoyeric Mosrentrs. By definition we have 
Ss=P—@Q 
for both stations, and as it has been proved before quite generally that 
—=oifA== a, i, ¢., if rigid balance in the station for the out-going 
current be established, we know at once that at or near balance the currents 
which in one and the same station produce single and duplex signals must 
be identical, and need therefore express the magnetic moment in each station 
for one current only, by presupposing balance in both the stations, 
The currents which at or near balance produce the signals are 





yet Aes pe PF ch 
and a a _ ” (IT). 





* For balance in Station (IT) the current passing through Station (1) 
OnE Zev ————— 
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These expressions follow from the general formule by fulfilling the 
regularity equation (VIIL) for both stations, and in addition the balance 
conditions. 

Multiplying now @’ by 4/ 9’ and G" by o/ 9", we get 


the magnetic momenta of the two instruments in Nos. (1) and (11) Sta- 
tions respectively; and, considering that* 
ES et) tea Se NK | 
G+-”° Fre Q 
where Q = (7° + 1) (yf +) +i (dg +9" + U + (1%, we may write the 
two above expressions as :— 
— £" Q 
— 
FE i 

The first expression has clearly an absolute maximum with respect 
to q’, and the second with respect to g’, but these two maxima cannot be 
simultaneously fulfilled, and do not therefore represent a solution in this 
particular case, But if we consider that during a duplex signal both the 
instruments and g” are in cireuit, while during a single signal, though not 
both the instruments yet certainly their equivalent in resistances are in 
circuit, it will be clear why simultaneous maxima of the two single expres- 
sions are not possible, It represents simply the more general case to which 
the question belongs of making the magnetic moments of two instruments, 
connected up in the same single circuit, maxima, In this case it is well 
known we can do nothing more than make the sum of the magnetic mo- 
ments a maximum, and here therefore we must do the very same. 
Adding then we get 

Part Rares tee 





@ _ 
) Vd 
—8 cas — 
— go +e 7 « 
7 Put 9* = 3 cn account of balance in Station (11) 
> ⸗ —— BY ‘ | . 
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which expression has a maximum with respect to both 7 and g” considered 
as independent variables, and such indeed according to the nature of the 
problem they really are. 
Thus, differentiating P with respect to — and yg", we * 
ar 
Gg = t—-2V9 {Vi 4+ & vI}\5S =o 


and 
Sea eave {Vo +E —— 


But as the same kind of instruments are employed in both the stations, 


we require evidently also the same force in both to produce the signals, no 
matter what the state of the line may be. 


Thus we must put* 
I" = |* 
or 
ae ee 
42 Q 4 @Q 
‘ " — v7 
os 7 — 
Substituting this value for the proportion of the E. uw F., we get 


and 


but 


ana 










Substituting these values in the above "in ad 
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Put 4 re = 1’ measured conduction from Station (11), 
ind I’ + F * a= rT measured conduction from Station (1). 


Thas, the two equations which determine the absolute magnitude ol 
g and g” respectively, are 


Ld , qr aon 
L' + gy —34 ( +75) = 
and 
+g —3¢ (i+ 7) = 
from which gy’ and g” can be expressed, —— 


GS =H FEN SOL HG) noose eee (x’) 
and 

PS=H—AL FEV PBL) creer — (¥% 
where | 

gq itl 
and 

q’ =i + I” 


Supposing now i — @, or the insulation perfect, we have L’ = ZL" = 
I, and 


I 
the former special solution. 
But so long as ¢ is not infinite, Z’ and Z” may be different from cach 
other ; and, therefore, also g’ different from g”, and, further, 


and 


will be somewhat too large. These values will, however, represent a very 
close approximation in the case of any line in tolerably good electrical con- 
dition; and, as a line worked duplicé represents two lines, it can be always 
afforded to select the best sections, when the above values for g’ and g” 
will be sufficiently correct for all practical purposes, especially if it be 
— erga and g” have been fe they cannot be 

y altered, and that, therefore, JT’ and ZL” must be invariably certain 
© Greruiges either for the whole year or for certain seasons, This, however, 
the — application than pees A 
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The resistance of the b branch in each station can now be easily cal- 
culated from the balance equations and the values given for g’ and g”. 

The value of the 4 branch must be calculated to enable as to 
ascertain that marimum part of b which will have to be made variable in 
increments for the purpose of adjusting balance, and to this interesting 
question we shall revert further on. 

The general solution of the problem might now be considered complete, 
if it were not for the currents which produce the signals, of which we do 
not know as yet with certainty that we have the maxima in the solution 
given above. It must, however, be understood that this solution represents 
the only true one from our physical point of view, and that, if it should not 
be identical with that civing the maxima currents, when considered general- : 
ly by themselves from the beginning, the solution would not be thereby — 
invalidated ; but only the duplex method in question would prove to be not 
quite so perfect as could be desired, The sequel, however, will shew that 
the relation a = d — g =f represents also the maxima currents that are 
possible under the circumstances. As this investigation is of great inpor- 
tance in forming a correct opinion of the value of the method, it will be 
fully gone into. 

Maxima Currents. When considering the question of currents, for 
any telegraphic circuit, the two conditions which invariably should be ful- 
filled are : 

Firstly —Greatest possible constancy of current. 

Secondly.— Maximum current. 

How far these two conditions can be fulfilled simultaneously, depends 
clearly on the special circuit and the special arrangements adopted; but so 
much is certain, that from a practical point of view, the first condition (con- 
stancy of current) will always be of far greater importance than the second, 
inasmuch as the required strength of currents can be obtained by employ- 
ing cells, efficient in kind, sufficient in number, and properly arranged to — 
suit requirements. | 

Thus in our case, when we consider the currents which produce the - 
signals in Duplex Telegraphy, before going to the condition of maximum 
current, we must ascertain first the condition of greatest possible constancy ‘: 
of current, _< 

Now it has been proved before that immediate balance in each station a 
is requisite in order to make the effect of any disturbance on the receiving 
instrament as small as the circumstances will allow of. But as these dis- 
turbances were considered with respect to one and the same instrument, 4. ¢., 
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ie due to the disturbances in the signalling current ; from which it follows at 
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in order to have the greatest possible constancy in the signalling carrent. 
Thus when investigating the question of maxima currents we are justified 
in presupposing the rigid fulfilment of the immediate balance for both sta- 
tions, #, ¢., 
ad — ar — 0 

Further, as it bas been shewn before that the fulfilment of the regu- 

larity condition 
a — d =: I= nw 

for both stations docs make the effect of the disturbances still smaller, we 
have only to investigate the current at balance, and to show that the con- 
dition of maximum current becomes identical with the regularity condition, 
whence it would follow that the duplex method under consideration is 
perfect in every conceivable respect. 
The question to be solved stands, therefore, as follows :— 


Two signalling currents, the expressions of which are known, have to be 


made simultancous maxima, while the different variables are linked together 
by four condition equations. 


, aba? 
Thus G’ = Ee" 7* —— 
the current which produces single and duplex signals in Station (1), 
Os 
GQ" ae BY 
the current which produces single and duplex signals in Station (IT). 
1. ad’ —te=—o 


balance in (9) Station (1). 
mah. a’ dd” — bo’ =o 
balance in g” Station (TI). Condition equations. 
3. ad—yg f' =o 
igeroyp ais 
immediate balance in both stations. , 

Now ¢’ is a function of p”, but on account of equation (4) p” is in- 
dependent of 4”, thus ec’ is also independent of 6"; in the same way it 
follows that ec” is independent of 6; thus 6’ and 4” can be explicitly expres- 
sed at once, and from the four condition equations we have 





* 
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and, substituting these values in the expressions for G’ and @”, we wet 


G’? — KE’ i- - — 
oat Pag" +a)! le (ty) +0 + @)| 


GQ"© a= E"i- * 


LS — — 
[o@ +7 +a (7 +d)!} (2 +9) +a" (y" + a") } 
where 
g =—=i+ vg -_ - 
— 
Put Lak - 
and substitute in the first expression 
. ga ke : 
in the second * 
i= > 
when we get 
G’ ae eee ee ee eee 
je" (a +g’ k) ta" dd +9 k)} fy a’ ty) +a (y't+4) | 
G* = Ei. il 


Leg" bak) +a (g"+ak)} {g(a +9") +0" @" +9") 
Now it will be seen that G@’ has clearly a maximum with respect to g’, 
while G” has a maximum with respect to g” thus, if we take g’ as the only 
variable in G’ (4 constant) and differentiate with respect to gy’, we get 
d G” 
dg 
and, if we take g” as the only variable in G” and differentiate, we get 
d G” 
Se . 
* If in those two oxpressions we put 


i= oo 
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age two equations must be fulfilled rirnultancoasly in order to 
apes ic sunultancous maxima of the two currents in question, 


xecuting the differentiation, and re-substituting for & ite value’ 5 
.we get alter reduction 


COORG ANGLE +N 4) 
HSC FENG (w ty) ta + a)15~ mo 


dy 
and a" Hay +) — 9 9" la" + 9") (He) 
. ve ¥ de 
— GO +P +r) He P+) T= 
while 
* (a * — —— 
e dy’ (y” + p')? (a + g')* 


de’ ar a” (a” — dd") 
he ca — 
lf ye tey OFS) 
Now the terms in the two equations which have = nas 7 = factors 


become independently zero, the first for a <= a’, and the —— for of” ax db” ; 
and, substituting these values ford and din the other two terms, both: 
become zero for 
aa” —y'y =o 
_whenee it follows that 
a —d'—o 
| a” — d” ==0 
— a a — —— : 
is one of the simultaneous solutions of the two equations.* 
Thus, substituting for d its value a’, and for d” its value a”, we get 


a 
ea eee e +7) J 


— — — . 


‘Tho first equation has clearly a maximus with respect to a’, and the second 
— —— 
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Thus it follows generally that @ = d =g represents a maximum of 
a currents, and this, in consequence of the immediate balance, gives at 

, = = a — — 
the known regularity condition, which thus has also to hold good in ordor 
to make the two currents G’ and G" simultancous maxima, 

The first problem for the Bridge Method has therefore now been gone- 
rally solved, and the results are expressed by the following formule ; 


a=d=f=g—-w+A 
—— it) 


— — 
where IT —— 


When the insulation is perfect — ©) the results reyert to those 
originally obtained in the special solution, viz >— 





me? 
— 
b== 


Tt will be clear that the given solution fulfils the following conditions 
which are necessary and sufficient to place Duplex Telegraphy on a par 
with Single Telegraphy. | 

i. Any variation in the resistance of the line has the least possible dia- 
turbing effect on the receiving instrument. 

ii, Any disturbance can be eliminated by a single adjustment in the b 
branch without disturbing balance in the distant station, 

iii, Maximum maguetic moment of the receiving instrument, 

iv. Alaxrimum current. 

There seems to me to be no other method that can fulfil all these con- 
ditions simultancously, and the “double balance”*® method must therefore 
be pronounced perfect in every conceivable respect, Tam convinced that if 
the general problem of duplex working were investigated by means of the 


Variation Calculus, the double balance method would come out as the jinal 


and only solution.t 





: 
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ADDENDUM. 
TIsSToricaL. 

When reading this paper before the Asiatic Society on the 4th Febru- 
ary IS74, and, further, when editing the First Part for publication in the 
Journal of the Boslety, I was unaequainted with the fact that a most com- 
plete history of Duplex Telegraphy had been published by Dr. Karl Eduard 
Zctzscho* (Leipzig 1865). According to Professor Zetzsche,t the Bridge 
Method of Duplex Telegraphy was already invented in 1563 by Maron, a 
Prussian Telegraph Inspector ; and Dr. Zetzsche very truly remarks that 
the Bridge Method would seem to be that leaxt affected by variations in the 
resistance of the line, To this, from an historical peint of view, most valua- 
ble book, I refer the render. It is to be hoped that an English translation 
of it may soon be published. 





year (South-West monsoon)—when nocesanrily the insulation as well aa the indactive 
capacity of lines are so enormously variable, that about ite thorough practicability no 
doubt can be entertained, and Col. Rotinson, Director General of Telegraphs in India, 
has consequently decided to introduce this duplex method also on the other long main 
lines of India, 

At present the apparatus for the Bombay-Madrmas line (worked dircet 800 miles) ia 
almost finiahed, and the apparatus for Caloutta-Rangoon is under mannfieture. 

The Caleutta-Bombay main line is worked duplic® with Jabalpur only in tromala- 
tion ; distance between Caloutta and Jabalpur 840 miles: distance betwoon Jabalpur and 
Bombay 640 miles, The wire fs almost throughout No, 5) B. W. G. (diam. = 6 
ri, mM, 

: — mado on such a large seale and under the most unfavorable moteo- 
rological conditions, has proved most conclusively the practicability of the dowble dulence 
mothod, which certainly will invariably succeed on any linc where single telegraphy is 


* Die Copiertelographen, die Typendrucktelegraphen, und die Doppel Telegraphie, 
cin Beitrag zur Geschichte der electrischen Telegrmphic, vou Dr, Karl Eduard Zetzsche, 
Leipzig 1865, 

t Page 126 in tho work quoted. 


(To be continued.) 
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List oF Crrrorrers txnanrrme tre Knasta Hin.s, wernt peserrerion 
OF A NEW sreécres.—Zy G. E. Dousox, B. A., M. B., F. L. 8. 


To Major H. H. Godwin-Austen we chiefly owe our knowledge of the 
fauna of these little known hill tracts, and the following list has been almost 
altogether made out from his collections presented to the Indian Museum, 
Most of the species were new, or Himalayan forms, while one is a well 
known European bat, 


Fam. RHINOLOPHID, 


1. RKiarwotoernvs tvervs, Temm., 

This species has never, so far as I know, been found in the plains. In- 
deed all the species of this genus appear to be fond of elevated lands far 
from human habitations. The gepus 22hinofophus is the only genus of this 
large family represented in the colder latitudes, and both species of leaf- 
nosed bats found in England belong to it. The fur of all the species is 
remarkably long and dense, evidently in relation to the temperature they 
live in, In this respect they contrast remarkably with the species of the 
allied genus, Phylorhina, which are almost confined to the plains and low 
hill ranges of the tropical and sub-tropical parts of the Eastern Hemis- 


phere. 


2. Ru. YUNANENSIS. 
Rh. Yunaneneis, Dobson, J. A. S. B. 1872, p. 336. 
? Bh, larvatus, Milno-Fawands (non Horsfiold), Mammif. du Tibet, 1872, p. 248. 
Milne-Edwards’ species is most probably identical with this, which will 
probably be found generally distributed throughout the Himalayas and 
mijoining mountain ranges. A dried specimen in the Indian Museum from 
Tupai Mukh, collected during the Lushai expedition, belongs to this species. 


8. Prvivormina armicrena, Hodgson. 

This fine species, first discovered by Mr. Hodgson in Nipal, is almost 
the only hill-dweller among numerous and widely distributed species of the 
genus. It is alone surpassed in size by the African Ph. Commersonii (AMu- 
cleris gigas, Gray), and is the largest Asiatic leaf-nosed bat yet dis- 
covered. It extends along the Himalaya into China, and has been found 
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smnall, upper edge simple, narrower than the horse-shoe portion, thin, the 

_three vertical folds in front faintly discernible at base only: the horse- 
shoe with a small incision in the centre of its front free edge: frontal pore 
small, placed at some distance behind the transverse nose-leaf. 

Wing-membranes from the tibia a short distance above the ankle ; 
interfemoral membrane triangular, the extremity of the tail projecting, 
Fur and integuments dark throughout. 

This species belongs to the same seetion® of the genus as Ph. armigera 
from which it is distinguished by its considerably smaller size ; by the upper 
transverse nose-leaf being simple, not lobed above as in that species, and by 
the incised front edge of the horse-shoe which in PA. armigera is invariably 
plain, 

The specimen from which the above description is taken is an adult 
male preserved in alcohol, obtained in the Khasia Hills by Major H. Hf 
Godwin-Austen and sent by him to the Indian Museum, | 


5. Pr, tanvatra, Horsfield. 

The Indian Museum possesses specimens of this species from the Kha- 
sia Hills collected by the late Lieut. Bourne. They differ remarkably in 
the colour of the fur from the Javanese and Burmese forms. Those from 
the Khasia Hills are usually very dark without the least reddish tinge; in 
one specimen, however, an old male with greatly enlarged glandular eleva- 
tions between the eyes, the fur has a very distinct orange tinge throughout. 


G. Pur. rveva, Gray. 

This appears to be the most widely distributed species of the genns. 
Tt varies remarkably in the colour of the fur and size of the ears, and has 
consequently received nearly as many names as those of the different coun- 
tries it inhabits. 

Fam. PESPERTILIONIDA. 

7. VESrERUS PACIIYOTIS, 2 

Pesperua pachyotis, Dobson, P. A. 8. B., 1871, p. 211. 

This remarkable species, readily distinguished by its peculiar fleshy 
ears, has not been recorded from any other locality, The original descrip- 
tion was taken from two adult specimens, a male and female, preserved in 
alcohol in the Indian Museum, 


8. Vespenveo (Prisrre.ivs) Orerrcarcs, Horsfield. 
‘This is the commonest bat in India where it takes the place of the 


Enropean Pipistrelle. Specimens vary much in size according to age and 
incisors, is also very varia- 





ae Ss © Cluionyeteria, Gray. 
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_gble, anid consequently the species has received a ing number of difforent 
~ names, q 
- 
9. Vesrerveo (Prersrrenivs) AvUSTestanxvs. ' 
Pipistretius Avstenianus, Dobson, P. A, S. . 1871, p. 213. + » f 
Major. Godwin-Austen has lately sent another specimen of this species z 


which is readily known by its broad straight tragus, and intensely black 
integuments and fur, 2. affinis, Dobson, from Yunan, is very close to this 
species, but there are nine vertebra in the tail compared with seven in P. 
Austenianus, the tragus is narrower, and the colour of the fur light brown, 


10. Nyericervs onnarvs, Blyth. 

This peculiarly marked bat is the nearest reprosontative of the Ameri- 
ean genus Afalapha ( = Lasiurus). It is common in the warm valleys 
about Darjeeling and Dr, J. Anderson found it in the Kakyan Hills, — 


Yunan. , 


11. Bannastecivs communis, Gray. 

I can discover no difference between the specimen sent by Major God- 
win-Austen and specimens of the common European Barbastelle, It ap- 
pears to be common in the Himalayas. Specimens have been sent from 
Masuri by Captain Hutton, and from Simla by Moulvie Ataor Ruhman ; 
those from Simla are preserved in the Indian Museum, : 


It may be confidently expected that the following species which are 
generally common in the surrounding countries will be found in the Khasia 
Hills, namely —Pteropus medius, Temm,; Cynopterus marginatus, Geoff, ; 
Cynonycteris amplexicaudata, Geoff, ; Alegaderma lyra, Geoff. ; Ithinolophus 
offinis, Horsf.; 2h. Garoensis, Dobson ; Phyllorhina diadema, Geolf.; Ph. 
speoris, Schr. ; Taphozous saccolaimus, Temm, ; 7. melanopogon, 'Temm, ; j 
Vespertilio formosus, Hodgson ; Kerivoula picta, Pallas; AK, Mardwickit, AS. 
Gray ; Vespers go annectens, Dobson; Vesperus (Tylonycteris) pachypus, * 
Temm. ; Vycticejus Temininckii, Horsf. ; 3 AY. Tickelit, Blyth ; ; Murina harpia, | 
Pallas ; and J. eyclotis, Dobson. 
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DescCnIrrrons OF NEW SPECTES op Ciurrmorrera prow INDIA AND 
+ Yunas.—By G. E. Donsox, B. A., M. B., F. L. 8. 


PHYLLONMINA PRACTTYOTA, u. &p. 


Ear comparatively small, as broad as long, inner margin very convex 
forwards, outer margin slightly coneave beneath the tip; nose-leaf as in 
Ph. larvata, Horsf., front surface of upper transverse portion with three very 
distinct vertical ridges; frontal pore small, indistinet, not larger than that 
of the fomales of Ph. larvata, 

Feet small: wing-membrane from the metatarsus near the base of the 
toes, Interfemoral membrane rather large, triangular behind ; extreme tip 
of tail free. * 

_ Far, above, light brown at base, the terminal third of the hairs very 
dark, the extreme tips paler: bencath similar but somewhat paler, The 
fur on the shoulders and along the spine darker. Ears and wing- and inter- 
femoral-membranes very dark known. Specimens in colourless aleohol ap- 
pear very dark brown throughout, | 

The second upper premolar is separated from the canine by a wider 
interval than usual in this genus; in the midst of this space, but rather to 
the outside, the small, scarcely distinguishable first premolar is placed, 

Length, head and body 1°95 inches ; tail 1°-4 ; head O75 ; ear (ante- 
riorly) O'S; forearm 1°75; thumb 07.25; second finger 2°7; fourth 
finger 2"°1; tibia O72; caleaneum O”-4; foot and claws 07:3. 

The above description is taken from an adult male, preserved in aleohol, 
obtained by Staff Surgeon I. P. Staples in Central India, and presented by 
him to the Museum of the Army Medical Department at Netley. 


VESPERTILIO MONTIVAGUS, NR. Sp, 

Crown of head very slightly elevated ; muzzle obtuse: cars narrow, 
tapering, with rounded tips; outer side flatly emarginate immediately be- 
neath the tip for about quarter its length, then slightly convex, and lower 
down, opposite the base of the tragus with a small cmargination, terminat- 
ing beyond this in a small rounded lobe; inner margin convex for two-thirds 
its length, then forming a straight line to the tip ; tragus long, narrow, and 
acutely pointed ; inner margin straight, outer slightly convex upwards 
with a small rounded lobe at the base. 


we 





ss Feet very small, toes two-thirds the length of the whole foot, Tail 
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Fur, above, dark-brown, the extrome tips paler and shining ; beneath 
much darker, almost black for three-fourths the length of the luirs, the 
remaining portion ashy. In front the face is everywhere densely covered, 
the long hairs concealing the eyes and leaving the .tip of the nose alone 
miked: on cach side of the muzzle two or three small glandular wart-like 
elevations may be seen through the hairs. “The ears are quite naked ante. 
riorly, posteriorly their bases only are covered. On the wing-membrane the 
fur of the back oxtends as far as a line drawn from the junetion of the 
proximal and‘middle thirds of ‘the humerus to the commencement of the 
distal third of the femur: on the interfemoral membrane it censes abruptly 
at the end of the second caudal vertebra. Beneath the fur extends upon 
the wing-membrane as far as a line drawn from the elbow to the knee-joint : 
the interfemoral membrane is covered at the root of the tail, and three 
fourths of the remaining part is very thinly clothed with the short hairs 
arising from the transverse dotted lines. 

Incisors, on each side, parallel and acutely pointed ; inner incigors 
longest, with a small acutely pointed talon nea? their extrumities on the 
outer side. In the lower jaw the second premolar is small but distinctly 
visible, standing in the tooth-row ; in the upper jaw the space between the 
canine and third premolar is small, and the second premolar is very minute, 
placed interiorly, in the angle between the first and third premolar, and with 
difficulty distinguishable even with the aid of a lens. 

Length, head and body 1S inches ; tail 1G; head O65; ear 0°°58; 
tragus 0°25; forearm 1-3 ; thumb 0-25; second finger 27; fourth fin- 
ger 1D; tibia OG ; foot and claws O”-3. 

Habitat.—Hotha, Yunan, 


The above description is taken from adult male and female specimens 


preserved in alcohol, obtained by Dr. J. Anderson during the Yunau Expedi- 
tion, and deposited in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
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Some OrwsrTmo.ogical Nores asp Connections. 
_ By W. Evwrs Brooks, C, E. 


* (Roceived August 25th, read Nov. 4th, 1874), 
Tissunxcuivus PeKcrmensis, Swinhoe. 


I obtained a mature male, a young tnale in changing plumage, and an 
adult -female of this species, in April last, near Dinapore, They were, with 
many others, hovering over the cleared paddy land close to the line of rail- _ 
way. . | | 

⸗ T. cenchria, Naum., it will be remembered, is distinct from the Indian 
and Chinese species. ‘ 
Accrprren vinoatus, Temm, 
* J. A. &. B. 1872, p. 73. 
” Mr. Hume saw the specimen procured in Cashmere by Capt. Cock, and 
~ pronounced’ it to be an old male of Ac. wisus, Lin. ; in which L believe him 
to have been correct. 


. AQuILA BrpasctaTa, Gray and A. onrexratts, Cab, 


7 With the addition of Mr, Anderson’s specimens, [ have now eight of 
the latter species. Four are marked as males, as indeed their small size in- 
dicates; the average length of the wing in these is 20°00 inches, Of four 
males of A. bifrsciata.—the first four I met with—the average of the wing is 

: 20°62 inches, or a trifle more than half an inch difference, which is quite 
3 a trifling one for so large a bird as an eagle, The sexing of one of the four 
- females is certainly incorrect : this bird has a wing only 20.75 long: one of 

the males has the wing 20.50: showing a difference of only 0.25 in, between 

male and female, which, in an eagle of this size, is far too small ; there should 

: have been a difference of 1.50 in. at least. Between the four males and 
: four females of A. bifesciata there is an average difference of 2.63 inches ; 
a I, therefore, need only contrast the males of each as regards size, using for 

-« this purpose only this series of eight of each which I have before me. 

One of the objections to my identification of Ag. orientalis with A. 
bifasciata was the alleged larger average size of the latter—a question which 


* must be left open till a reliable series of the European bird can be obtained, 

7 t.¢., reliable as regards sex. The European birds were mostly obtained from 

a the dealer Moeschler of Dresden, and there is much doubt about the speci- 
mens marked as females, for they approach the males too closely in size. 

oe The other point of supposed difference was the darker tone of plumage 


of the European bird. With regard to this, I find that the Indian species is 
quite as dark, In fact, in the series now before me, the balance of darkness 
31 
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of colour is decidedly on the side of the Indian birds. The European ones, 
which are spring and summer birds, are more faded. The question of colour 
may, therefore, be dismissed at once, for in this respect the two species cor- 
respond as closely as could be desired, but that of comparative size must stand 
over till a good series of the European bird is obtained, and for such a 
series to possess any value the sexes of the birds should have been determined 
by a naturalist, and not by a mere dealer. 

For the present, then, I adhere to my conclusion that the two species 
are identical ; ench one having the peculiar buff patch at the back of the 
head, the strongly banded wings when immature, and a tail barred in pre- 
cisely the same way—all very strong points in favour of absolute identity, 


AguIpA HasTATA, Lesson. 


This species is said by Mr, Dresser to differ from the species found in 
North Furope, in the plumage of the young bird. The adults are said to 
correspond, , 

I have two specimens in their first plumage, taken from the nest a 
Saharunpore, and the following is a description of them, 

Trides dark brown ; bill black, but lead-gray towards base ; cere and 
gape bright yellow; feet a dull yellow; claws black. Above, dark hair- c 
brown; this dark brown is shaded into quite a brownish-grey on the lower 
half of the back and upper tail-coverts, the feathers of this lighter portion 
being dark-shafted ; upper tail-coverts barred with white on their outer 
webs; from top of head and down to nape of neck the feathers are tipped 
with small fulvous spots ; seapulars, ridge and bend of wing, and most of 
the lesser wing-coverts tipped with fulvous spots of larger size; median 
wing-coverts similarly pale-tipped, with the lower row having the spots 
considerably larger (about } in, in length): this row of large spots pre- 
sents the appearance, at a little distance, of a first and slight wing-bar ; 
greater coverts all broadly tipped with dull fulvous white, presenting the 
appearance of a second and strong bar on the wing ; secondaries and tertials 


broadly edged with greyish-white shaded off into the darker portion of the 
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fined to the inner webs); chin, throat, and breast are brown of a shade 
lighter than the head and upper back and gradually becoming paler lower 
down, till it passes into dingy fulvous on the lower abdomen and under tail- 
coverts ; from the top of the breast to lower abdomen the feathers have een- 
tral and terminal stripes of fulvous, the stripes increasing in size towards 
the legs ; the feathers of the lower tail-coverts are slightly, but broadly, barred 
with pale brown, and the shaft portion forms also a longitudinal brown 
streak ; the appearance of the tail from below is brown, darkest towards 
the basal portion, and barred profusely with whitish grey; tibial plumes 
lightish brown spotted with fulvous; tarsus fulvous, indistinctly streaked 
with pale brown, The primaries, though apparently barless, are, especially 
the inner ones, when seen from below, obsoletely barred on the inner web. 
One specimen is much less spotted than the other on the upper portion of 
the wing, most of the lesser coverts being plain brown, and the small spots 
being almost confined to the vicinity of the bend of the wing and to its 
ridge, : 

Mr. Dresser has promised me an immature bird of the European form 
for comparison, the result of which will be communicated hereafter, 


AQUILA FULVESCENS, Gray and Hardw. 

For the last three years no additional examples of this rare eagle hava 
been procured, The African species, Aguila nevioides, Quy. with which our 
bird has been confounded, is, I find, subject to some variation as regards 
the tail. In my remarks on this species (P. A. S. B. 1573, pp. 173-175), I 
noted the strongly barred tail of the example then before me. Mr, An- 
derson has since lent me another South African example, a fine adult bird, 
which is in the moult ; in it both o/d and new tail-feathers are hoary-greyish- 
brown, and the indications of bars so faint as to be only perceptible in 
certain lights. It would thus appear that only some individuals have the 
tail well-barred like the common Indian Aguila Vindhiana, and, consequent- 
ly, that a barred tail may not always be one of the characteristics of the 
species. I may note that I havea single example of Aguila Findhiana 
with an absolutely plain tail; but of the hundreds that I have seen, all, 
with this single exception, had well-barred tails, 

The body plumage of this second example of Ag. nevioides above 
referred to is of two colours : all the old feathers are light sandy-coloured, 
while the new ones are foxy-red: the lesser and median wing-coverts, and 
also the scapulars, are a mixture of purplish-brown of different shades and 


rufous; the rufous, in most of the feathers, occupying the centre as a broad 
stripe, but in some cases being confined to one side. ‘The nostril is vertical 
and of the same oblong form as that of 4g. Vindhiana, 


— Leannct understand how our Indian A, Findhiana came to be con- 
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founded with the well-marked African 4. nerrioides; no two birds could be 
more <«listinet, the foxy-red plumage of the latter being most striking. 
As faras general tone of colour goca, the African Species More resem. 
bles Aguila fulvescens, Gray in its immature or bulf stage; hut this Iw«t 
is readily distinguished by ite very circular nostril, not to mention other 
well-marked differences. 


Aguica Vesoutasa, Franklin. 


Having seen Ruppell's plate of Aguila albicans and read what Mr. 
Blanford* and Dr. Finseht say of the North East African species, which 
they term A. reper, Temm, I strongly suspect its identity with our 
Indian A, Vindhiena, From what I have seen of true Aguila nevivoides 
vel repaz, I eannot conceive of this bird ever being “piale cream colou- 
red” or “blackish brown; and a species distinct from A. nevioides 
{and which has been confounded with it) is doubtless found in the Northern 
portion of Africa. Riippell’s plate of A, albicans is the most perfect repre- 
sentation of a pale “ Wokhab” that could be desired. A series of North 
African and Punjab birds should be compared. Mr, J. H. Gurney once 
told me (rm litt.) that the identity of the North African Eagle generally 
termed A. navioides with our Indian A. Vindhiana was very probable; 
and also that Lord Walden had Abyssinian examples of the latter species, 

AncHinoreo stropriatres and A. cryprogenys Hodgs, 

Are two entirely distinct species. I have copies of Hodgson’s minute 
drawings of each, with all details of billet and feet. Although both are of 
similar size, the latter is a much feebler bird and more of a Buzzard ; it 
has a very much smaller foot, a more slender tarsus, and a much smaller bill, 
and while A. strophiatus has the nostril free, A. eryptogenys has it partially 
hidden by plumes. The plumage of the two birds is also entirely different. 
Neither, I should remark, bears the faintest resemblance to Aguila pennata, 
which is only two-thirds of the size of Hodgson’s two species, so that if a 
specimen of the last-named in the British Museum, said to have been sent 
by Hodgson, is labelled A. strophiatus, it could not have been so labelled 
by Hodgson, who cannot be held responsible for what is probably due to 
Museum blunders, and who anyhow knew the Booted Eagle too well to 
apply the name of strophiatus to it. ; 

Mives ratverats, And, 
P. A. 8. 1873, pp. 142—147. . 

Mr, Anderson authorizes me to withdraw this species, I have proou 
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and there appears to be but little doubt that JF paluatria ia this bird in 
either second or third plumage. 

As before observed, Af, Gorinda, Sykes ia the larger Kite which comes 
to the plains of India in the cold weather, The large dimensions given by 
Sykes render it certain that he described the larger species, for no common 
village Kite reaches the length of 26 inches. It is aleo pretty clear that 
Sykes did not contemplate there being two affined Kites, both of them 
found in the country in which he worked, 

Mr. Gurney has informed me that the two types are of different sizes ; 
but regardless of the types, neither of which in this instance may have been 
the very one from which Sykes described, I think we should hold to the 
original description, which describes a large 26-inch Kite. And in this case 
Milous major, Hume and Milvus melanotis, Temm, and Sebleg. become sy- 
nonyms of Mileus Govinda, Sykes. 

I possess a common Indian village Kite, returned to me by Mr. Gur- 
ney as being feather for feather identical with the Australian species, Jf, 
affinis, Gould, This identical bird is the commonest form of the resident 
species distributed so widely over India; and I think, therefore, that our 
common Kite should in future be known by its correct name of IL affinis. 

At Mussoorie, both specics are to be seen during the spring and sum- 
a mer, but more in the interior of the hills only the large species, Mf. Go- 

tinda, is met with. A few breed at Barahaut on the Bhaugaruttee, 


Peests cnistata, Cuv. 
| A young bird from the nest which I once kept in confinement, had the 
r breast of a rather light carth-brown, each feather having a black central 
stripe, Even in this young bird the crest was well developed. 
The dark-plumaged birds are the fully adult ones, I have one shot 
from the nest in thie plumage, and all I saw at Saharunpore in July, where 
* they had their nests in trees near the canal, were of this dark plamage. In 
| speaking of the young bird, I should have mentioned that the upper plu- 
mage was a very dark clove-brown. 
Ne Hievuxvo Davaica, Lin. and H. enyrimorveta, Sykes, 
* I only"inet with the latter species in cishimalayan Cashmere, as far 
~ up as Chungus on the Tawi river. At Mussoorie, Simla, and Almorah, and 
a also at Binsur, north of Almorah, the strongly striated species with paler 
— rump-band (HZ. Dawrica) prevails. It is also somewhat larger than ZZ. 
J _erythropygia. a bare pavers: Rew eae Recent ce. See, cold. weather, 
hut the hill bird is there very much sedroer. breeds near 
“oY FSU esa oh — where there are 
ae Nano te The eggs are laid at the commencement ‘ 
— — At Mussoorie, I saw a ne +t HE. Daurica ov the ceiling of 
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a bath-room in Col. Macdougall’s house. The birds went in and out 
through a broken pane of class, Other nests were affixed to the underside 
of the roofs of servants’ houses belonging to a house at the south end of 
Mussoorie, The doors being generally left open, the place just suited the 
swallows, which were only shut up with their nests at night. The young 
were hatched in the beginning of July, so that the egge must have been 
laid towards the latter part of June. I have, however, seen eggs of this 
species at Almorah in the end of April. 
Hemicnecwwon Srermica, Gmel. 
TT. fuliginosa, Hodg. 

I have referred to this species in J. A. S. B., 1872, p. 75, Tt is now 
known by its older term of JZ. Sihirica, Gmel. 1 compared my examples 
with one of Hodgson's in the Indian Museum, and found them identical. 
Hodgeon’s dimension (2 in.) for the wing refers to the minimum size; the 
range of variation in length of wing is greater than I supposed possible in 
such a small bird, viz.2.75 to 3.05 in. What the small species referred to 
by me in J, A. S. B., 1872, p. 76 was, [ have no means of ascertaining, I 
remember it well, and still have Mr. Hume's letter concerning it, written 
at the time, when he assured me that Hodgson’s species was not the one 
commonly received as such, 


ALSEONAX TERRICOLOR, Hodgs. and A. batrtrostris, Raffles, 

Mr, Hume considers these species identical, and in writing of the former 
always terms it 4. /atirostris, under which name he has figured it in 
‘Lahore to Yarkand.’ Mr. Swinhoe*® identifies Jfuscicapa cinereoalba, 
Temm, and Schleg. with Alsconax latirostris, Rafles. Having examined 
the Chinese species I cinereoalba, I find it distinct from A. terricolor, by 
its shorter tail and rather differently shaped and somewhat broader and 
shorter bill, which is also blacker towards the tip than in the other bird. 
Alseonax latirostris is without doubt one of these two closely allied birds ; 
and the question is, Which of the two agrees with Raflles’s type and descrip- 
tion ? Mr. Hume appears to think that because A. terricolor, Hodgs. has 
been procured in the country from which Raffles described his 4 latirostris, 
it is therefore Rafflus’s species ; but the other bird, which is a — 
species in China, may also occur in Sumatra in winter. 

I do not know whether Mr. Swinhoe was correct in uniting 4, cinerco- 
— ——— and the subject requires thorough in 
with or not; reqt ug —— 
Ar. —— of the » Chinese bird as abeing * ids identical with 








‘ia, and whether he pompered: 
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I know for a certainty, from close comparison, that Mir. Swinhoe’s ex- 
amples of AL, cinercoalba in the Indian Museum are not identical with the 
Indian species A. terricofor, and I have indicated the points of difference. 
This identification of his makes me very much doubt that of A, cinercoalba 
with A. latirostris, Apparently he has not noted the difference between 
A, terricolor and A. cinereoatha. 

I fail to see any grounds whatever for Mr, Hume's identification in 
the fact that both he and Lord Walden have A, ferricolor trom the 
locality whence Raffles obtained his species ; and the question, What bird 
is Alsconax latirostris ? must be regarded as at present an unsettled one. 


_ Enyrmrosrerxa ranva. 
J. A. 8. B., 1872, p. 76. 

The bird 1 observed in Cashmere should be Erythrosterna Aypery- 
thra, Cabanis, distinguished from £. parca by having a band of velvet- 
black down each side of the neck and edging the red of the throat and 
breast. ‘This full breeding-plumage is assumed after the birds have left the 
plains. In the cold weather when they re-appear, they have lost the black 
band ; but the old males retain the red breast. In this plumage it has been 
mistaken for 2. parva, which for the present should be expunged from the 
Indian list. 


a? 


ERnyTnrostTersa atnromoa, Pallas. 


Erroneously termed 2. leucura by Blyth and Jordon, this species having 

a western limit at about Buxar or Ghazeepore and being replaced in the 

: North-West by the aforenamed species, The black wings and tail of Z. 

‘ albicila and its colder and greyer plumage readily distinguish it from the 

other when in immature or female plumage ; it is not neurly so often pro- 

cured witha red throat,and even then the red doves not extend down the 
breast as in the other species, but is confined to the throat. 


ACROCEPHALUS stENTOREUS, H. and E, 
* Acrocephalus brunnescens, Verdon, This, 1874, p. 49. 
* Lord Walden*® considers the Cashmere species to be distinct. I have 
seen many both in Cashmere and inthe plains of India, and the birds are 
perfectly identical, The very peculiar and loud voice is alone sufficient to 


— identify the bird by, whether in the plains or in Cashmere. It varies some- 
2 what in size and in tone of colour; the Jatter depending upon the season of 
the year, Our plains’ birds are only with us during the cold weather, = 


leaving in the spring. Cashmere is the nearest breeding-place, but the 
ss great majority of the birds probably go farther north. I should also remark 
___ that in this species length of bill, wing, and tail is variable. 
a | "* Trans, Zool. Soo, Lond., 1872, p. 64. 
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ACROCEPHALUS DUMETORUM, Blyth. 

IT saw a few of this species near Mussoorie on June Ist frequenting 
dense rose-thickets at about 7000 feet elevation. Whether they would have 
remained there to breed or gone further north, is a question to be solved, . 
Capt. Hutton is said to have taken the eggs near Mussoorie. The males on 
were not singing, as they usually do vigorously when the nest is built. 


DUMETICOLA AFFrNtis, Hodgs. 

Is subject to variation as regards being spotted or not, just as is D, 
major, Brooks. 1 obtained one or two unspotted examples of the latter; 
they were breeding males, too, and in full song. Mr. Hodgson was 
aware of the variation, and hence figures 2D. affinis as unspotted, but 
describes it as spotted, The female of neither species has been recorded; a, 
that sex in both is probably unspotted, I never obtained a female of D, 
major. 


DvUMETICOLA BRUNNEIPECTUs, Blyth, 

Referred to by Mr, Blanford in J, A. S. B., 1572, p. 164. I examined 
this bird, and found it to be D. affinis in the unspotted stage. I would 
—— Blyth's D. brunneipeetus altogether as a a species, considering it but 

D. affinis, Hodgs. 
TRIBURA LUTEOVENTRIS, Hodgs. 

I examined the specimen referred to by Mr. Blanford® and found it also 
to be Dumeticola affinis, Hodgs,. in the unspotted plumage. T'ribura luteo- 
ventris haz a longer head, measured from the back of the skull to the tip of 
the bill, which latter is also of a different shape. The specimen in the In- 
dian Museum is so old and faded that the original colour cannot be recog- 
nized ; nor can the forms of wing and tail be ascertained. 





NEoORNIS FLAVOLIVACEA, Hodges, 


I have this species, and ‘it is a greenish olive above. Hodgson’s draw- 
ing, No. 900, does not represent it, as stated by Mr. Hume,t but is appli- 















* cable to Horornis assimilis, Hodgs., as stated by Gray. 
P.uurraoscorus paLripiees, Blanford, J. A. S. B., 1872, p. 162. 
° Is not a Phylloscopus, but a true Horeites, I have examined 


the type: the second quill is equal to about the sixteenth ; third 
equal to eighth ; ‘the first, second, third, ey fourth are — the = 
distance from tip to tip of each feather | the fourth is ) 
reached. —— — rounded wing, such as is — * vase ed by | ny 
sees ae in the wing of which genus there — — * 
As, Soc, Bengal, 1872, p. 164, t Stray Font 
i ' 9 * erat * 
es — — a | 
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between first and second quills, and the second is equal to from fifth or 
sixth to eighth or ninth, according to the species, The tail, too, of Horeites 
pallidipes is much rounded and non-phylloscapine, A further difference 
between Phylloscopus and Horeites lica in the fact that the former has twelve 
tail-feathers and the latter ten, I cannot see any generic distinction between 
J florornis and Horeites ; Neornis alao appears to be the same with a better 
developed tuil. 


PuyLLoscorus MAaNtnostnts, Plyth. 

| — Mr. Hume® tells us that this bird is identical with P. borealis, Blasius 
: (P. sylvicultriz, Swinhoe). I examined the Chinese examples of the latter, 
in the Indian Museum, and found the following differences : 

1. P. borealis has a minute first primary, as in 2. sibilatrix, Bechst , 
while P. magnirostris has a much larger one, as in Hippolais Rama, Sykes. 

2. The wing of P. borealis is of a different shape from that of mag- 
nirostris, being more pointed, with the 2nd quill intermediate between the 
Sth and 6th; while P. magnirostris has a wing much more rounded in forms 
the 2nd quill being equal to about the 9th. 

Such differences as these are fatal to identity. 


CUuLIcIpeTa Cantaton, Tickell. 
| T examined the —* referred to by Mr. Blanfordt and found it to 
$ be Reqguloides viridipennia, Blyth, and to agree perfectly with the types in 
the Indian Museum, ©, cantator is a very different bird, and is correctly 
described by Jerdon. 
REGULOMDES vrnrprrennts, Blyth. 

May be desoribed as a small and brightly coloured Reg. frochiloises, 
Sundevall. Small examples of deg. trochiloides are very difficult to separate 
from Reg. viridipennia. 

ReGuLorpes MAcULIPENNTS, Blyth. 

Mr. Hume identifies this species with tg, chloronotus, Hodes, ; against 
which I do protest. I also have seen Hodgson's drawing referred to by Mr. 
Hume and could not come to such a conclusion, Hodgson’s types of eh/o- 
ronotus have been identified by Blyth and others with 2teg. proregulus, Pallas. 
The drawing referred to is one intended to represent the nest, which by the 

bye is that of an dithepyga, and we have no evidence that Hodgson dis- ; 
- tinguished between his Abrornis chloronotus and Teg. maculipennias, or 
that he knew the latter species at alk Such an identification from this 
= slightly coloured draying cannot be admitted, Hodgson sometimes over- 
——— Stray Poathers, 1873, p. 494. 3 | — 
4. Soc, Bengal, 1872, p, 168, | ft 
“sg Stray Feathers, 1873, p. 194, elt — 
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coloured and sometimes under-coloured. Take his Lephophanes dichrous : 
the drawing is far too red, and it would be impossible to recognize the species 
intended from it. So also with his Parus Gimodius : it was this very faulty 
drawing, omitting the crest and the wing spots, that led me to describe 
Lophophanes Humet (J. A. S. B., 1873, p 57), which must henceforward 
stand as Lophophanes Gimodius, for Blyth made out that the type of Parus 
(Emodiue was not a Parus but a Leophophanes. Many of Hodgson's draw- 
ings are very good, especially those in which he had evidently superintended 
the work and given minute details, but others, such as that of the supposed 
Reg. maculipennis, are insufficient for the determination of such birds as the 
Phylloscopi, which, as a rule, resemble each other so much in size and 
colour. 

I also examined the specimen referred to by Mr. Blanford in J. A. 8. 
B., 1872, p. 162, and found it to be Reguloides maculipennis, Blyth; as 


also was Jieguloides sp. ? mentioned on the following page of the same 
Journal. 


Beprres roava, Lin. 
BB, CrvEREOCAPILLA, Savi, 
B. menanocernana, Bonaparte. 

Under the term Budytes viridis, Scop. Lord Walden® makes 
great confusion. He says, “One example in winter plumage, olive green 
above, upper part of breast sulphur yellow, rest of under surface pure white ; 
some of the ventral and under tail coverts dashed with sulphur yellow. 
Supercilium conspicuous, broad, and pure white. Agrees perfectly with ex- 
amples from Continental India.” 

This bird is, of course, Budytes flava, the characteristio of which is the 
troad white superciliam. Again he says,f “ Afotacilla flavescens, Stephens, 
Gen. Zool. Aves. X, p. 559, is enumerated in the ‘ Hand list’ by Mr. G. QM, 
Gray, as a distinct species, with the habitats of the Moluccas, Celebes, 
Timor and Java, assigned. Stephens gave this title to Buffon’s Bergero- 
nette de Vile de Timor Hist. Nat. V. p. 275. Buffon’s bird belongs to that 
phase of plumage of 2. viridis, (Gm.,) in which the superciliary stripe 
is yellow, the upper plumage ash coloured, and the under yellow.” 
When the male of CB fate has newly moulted in the spring, the super- 
cilium is sometimes strongly tinged with bright yellow, as are the margins 

to the white wing-coverts and tertials ; this yellow rapidly fades away leav- 
ing the feather pure white : the yellow tinge on the white wing margins is 
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rather say, occasional and not specific. Of the many hundreds of examples ex- 
amined by me, only three had this yellow bloom on the supercilium. Lord 
Walden, however, speaks of the bird as being ash-coloured above! The ash- 
coloured back in the field-wagtaile pertains only to the young and, perhaps, to 


the female in winter plumage. When the supercilium is yellow, the back is 

green in B. flava, Stephens’ bird was probably the female of Budytes 

ciHtreola, Pallas or the male in autumnal plumage, for this species has a 

yellow supercilium and an ash-coloured back; which B. flava, B. cinereoca- 

pilla, and B. melanocephala certainly have not. 

There are four distinct yellow field Budytes with olive green backs, 
and I note them, with short distinguishing characters of the mature male. 
B, flava, Groy head, broad white super- Generally distributed over the 

cilium, grey und white chocks. old workl and nerthern half 
of the new. 

Dark grey head, supercilium Eastern Europe, Inilia, and 
absent or else very nurrow China, 
and white; often only a half 
supercilium behind the wye ; 
cheeks a dark salute colour ur 
almost black. This dark 
check is the well marked 
poculiarity of the species. 

Pure black head, with very rure- Eastern Europe, India, and 
ly indeed a supervilium, and China. 
then very narrow, like a thin 
white thread. I have twice 
seen examples with this 
thread-like superciliam. ‘The 
black head is a good distine- 
tion. 

Top of head yellowish olive, Western Europe, North-West 
supercilium bright yellow, Africa, and Central Asia.* 
and cheeks yellow. 

Tt will thus be seen that the colour of the cheek in summer is alone 


a sufficient criterion. 
It seems inexplicable to me how so many good ornithologists have 


LB, cinereocapilla, 


B. melanocephata, 


Fi, Rayi. 


‘confounded these four very distinct species, and lumped them together as 2, 


flava with varieties, or as B. riridis with varieties. 
There are but two yellow-headed marsh wagtails found in all India, 


and, I believe, in all the world besides, viz. Budytes calearatus, Hodgs,—with 


‘black back and yellow head, sometimes a greyish patch remaining on the 


lower back; and Budytes citreola, Pallas—with grey back and yellow head, 
also generally a creseentic black band above the shoulders at the hind part 


| * Two examples of this species, as also of Anthus pratensis, were lately obtained 
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of the lower neck, but this is sometimes absent, even when the bird is in full 

plumage. B. citreoloides, Hodgs. is identical with this latter species, and 

not with the former, as Mr, Hume supposes in ‘ Lahore to Yarkand.’ Hoidg- 

son’s drawing represents a yellow-headed wagtail with a grey back. The 

back feathers are always more or less changed when the head in spring by- 

comes pure yellow; Hodgson’s drawing thus shewing a uniform grey back . 
with the yellow head, is clearly a representation of amale B, eitreola. When 

the other species, B, ealearatus, Hodgs., attains the yellow head, the back 

is cither blotched largely with jet-black or is entirely black. It is therefore 

an utter impossibility for Hodgson’s B. citreoloides to have been the black 

backed bird.* B. citreoloides, Hodgs, is a synonym of B. cttreola, Pallas, 

and as such should sink into disuse. Hodgson's drawing of 23. calearatus is 

lifesized, and represents the bird in winter plumage with yellow supereilium, ~ 
olive cap, and grey back. In this plumage it closely resembles B. citreola 
in its winter’ plumage. It is by the long tarsus alone that I connect B, 
calearatus with the black-backgd bird. ‘The tarsus of 2B. citreola never 
reaches the size given by Hodgson for B. calearatus; both in the drawing 
and in the table of dimensions, the length of the tarsus given is that of the 
largest black-backed birds I have procured, In ‘ Dahore to Yarkand’ Mr. 
Hume appears to consider Hoidgson's description as inapplicable to the 
black-backed species ; but I cannot see in what respect it does not suit. It 
should be remembered that Hodgson measured the tarsus from the sole of 
the foot, and not from the junction of the toes, the latter being the usual 
mode of measurement. 

The females of all the six species I have noted, haye their characteris- 
tics, but it would add too much to the length of this paper to introduce 
them now ; enough to say that they abundantly confirm my view of the 
distinctness of each. 

: These wagtails can only be properly worked out by the field obsorver, 
and the confusion into which cabinet naturalists haye thrown them is thus 
easily accounted for, 
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ae Moractnta Casumrmrensis, Brooks. 
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par | Is only If. Hodysoni, Gray in full summer plumage. Having had 
my abundant opportunities of again observing this bird up the valley of the 


fy! * Bhagaruttee, I am forced to the above conclusion. Fs 
* I formerly thought that Af, Hodgsoni, Gray and JL personata, Gould _ 
were identical, the former being the latter in breeding plumage; but 


having lately had the advantage of Mr, Mandelli’s fine series of Mf Hodg- 
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wont, showing that the adult male retains ite black back during the autumn 
and winter months, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the two 
species, though closely aflined, are thoroughly distinct. € 
MM, Hodgsoni may be described as a Dlack-backed Jf. personata. 
| Each species has the eye set in a diamond-shaped white patch, which 
even in young grey and white birds of the year is conspicuous; so that 
neither should ever be confounded with If. luronicasis or M. Dukhunensis. 
Old females of Jfodgeont have black backs like the males; but 
younger birds, as I take them to be, often have the back grey, but of a 
more dusky shade than that of personata, which has the back of a pure light 
grey. Some females of Modgsont have the grey clouded with black toa 
slight extent, especially on the upper portion of the back. 
— A parallel ease of specific distinctness existing only in the colour of 
the back is that of Budytes calearatus, Hodgson and Budytes citreola, 
Pallas ; the former of which has a jet black back in the breeding season, 
while the latter has invariably a grey back, with generally a black half 
eollar at the lower part of the hind neck during the breeding season, I 
refer to the males only, for the females are very similar to one another, 





Moractnta Lezostensis, Scop. 


a, The western limit of this species appears to lie between Dinapore and 
‘ Buxar, in the districts in which I have been placed. The old males, to a 
great extent, retain the black back during autumn and winter, and even 
the old females are somewhat patched and clouded with black at these seasons. 
a The chin and throat is always white, and the white band down the side of the 
4 neck, as in AL Dukhunensis, is invariably present at all seasons. . This 
white band communicates with the white surrounding the eye. In JL 
— personata, the eye, at all seasons, is set in a diamond-shaped patch of white, 
. which is bounded below, as well as above, by black; this white eye-pateh 
has thus no communication with the white of the lower parts, and is the 
characteristic by which this species may at any time be easily known, when 
obtained in the plains. 

Mr. Hume has pointed out to me that Dr, Jerdon's description of 2f 
| Dukhunensis is only applicable to WL personata, Gould, and this, as is proved 
_ * by bis appendix, was Dr. Jerdon’s own conclusion ; but in his description, 

44 the statement that “the neck all round is black" does not agree with 
_-—- another that in its winter dress it is barely distinguishable from I Luzo- 
niensis. Mf, personata is at all times conspicuously distinct from Jf. 

Luzoniensis, Dr, Jerdon’s description of AL Dukhunensis is, however, 

* not —— definite to fix the species intended, neither is the original 
desceriptio Aiea ale: Poa) la “it very closely resem- 
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bles JW, alba of Europe, but differs in being of a light slate or cinereus, and 

in the wing coverts and secondaries being edged with broader white’ (P. 

4. S., 1832, p. 91). 


Axruus agmais, Sykes. 

Was said by Blyth to be apparently Anthus ¢trivialis, Penn, (= An- 
thus arbereus, Bechst)., In the original description, Sykes says, “ found 
on open stony lands ;" but [think it probable, as it is the only duthus noted 
by him, that his agilis was either Agrodroma campestris, Lin, or Corydalla 
rufula, Vieill. These pipits do affect stony and waste lands, as does Cory- 
dalla striolata, Blyth, but neither of the tree-pipits do, least of all P. maeu- 
latus, Hodg.,* to which Sykes’s term agilis has most unaccountably been 
applied: the most arboreal of all pipits certainly is never found on “ open * 
stony lands.” I think it would be almost safe to conclude that Sykes's bird 
was one of the three I have named, viz. either dy. campestris juy. with 
spotted breast or C. rufula or C. striolata. I am most inclined to the last. : 
I am weary of hearing ornithologists speak of the green Chinese tree-pipit 
as P. agilis, Sykes, the application of the name to it being absurd, 


AtaupDA Deva, Sykes. 
Spizalauda Dera Blyth. 

I do not see any grounds whatever for separating the genus Spizalauda 
from Alauda, and I think the term should be abandoned. Spizalauda 
simillima, Hume is as true an Alauda in every respect, in colour of plumage, 
in voice, and in habits, as-could be desired. Lt is rather small and this is 
all that ean be said. ~ 

Sykes says of his Alauda Dera, that it is smaller than 4, Gulgula, but 
Alauda Malabarica, which Mr. Hume would identify with Alauda Deva, ? 
is not smaller than A. Gulgula, but fully the same size, or if anything a 
larger and finer lark ; Sykes’s species is therefore the small one which Mr, 
Hume separated (J. A. S. B., 1870, p. 120) as S. simillima ; and the 
last term becomes a synonyin of Alauda Deva, Sykes. IL have seen many 
of this last, including some brought by bird-catchers from localities well 
to the south and west, and there is but one species which is smaller than 
gulgula, and this is the true Alauda Deva of Sykes. Tho Khandallalarge 
crested lark, 4. Malabarica Scop., will stand as such till the contrary be — 
shewn, and my Alauda australis of the Neilgherries (Stray Feathers, 1873, 
p. 486), which is a fine large non-crested rufous toned Alauda, will stand — 
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ALAUDA puLecrrvox, Hodg. 

Of the unfair identification of this species with A. arvensis of Europe, 
I shall say nothing more, but will leave those that have good eyes for form 
and colour to decide for themselves, when they have an opportunity of 
comparing specimens of each: [repeat that they are most thoroughly distinct? 
and that A. arvensis is non-alpine or noa-monticolous. ‘The evolour ancl 
form of bill is different, the eolour of the legs and feet is different, to say no- 
thing of the different body plamage and almost total absence of rufous on the 
greater wing-coverts, There is the utmost difference that can be expected 
in birds of such similar plumage as larks, 


Conves cutmexatus, Sykes and C. tyremwepres, Adams. 


These two crows, though very similar in general appearance, are never- 
theless quite distinct. As a rule the latter has a decided! y (hy fully an 
inch) longer tail and is a bird of duller plumage, The voice of the hill bird, 
too, is notably different, being a much deeper toned and more hollow soun- 
ded croak. This great difference in the note strikes most observers on first 
going to the hills. For a time, I was inclined to believe with Mr. 
Hume in the identity of the two species, but having examined a good num- 
ber of each and having paid great attention to the voices and manners, I 
am entirely convinced of their specific distinctness. 


SCOLOPAX RUSTICOLA. 
It was a mistake to include this bird among those that breed in the 
Cashmere Valley (J. A. S. B., 1872, p. 86). It breeds umong the pines on 
the mountain sides, high up near the snows, | 
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ON TITE OCCURRENCE OF A Suprenonnrrar cuacy or Boxes rx true Ar- 
nonicoL.s (Woop-rarrripGes).— By James Woop-Mason of Queen's 
College, Oxford. 

(Received April 20th ; read March 4th, 1874.) 
(With Plate IL). 

In his elaborate paper ‘ On the Osteology of the Gallinaceous Birds and 
Tinamous’ read before the Linnean Society on November 25th, 1862, 
Professor W, Kitchen Parker announced the remarkable discovery, in 
Tinamus robustus, “of a whole row of super-orbital bones, the like of 
which must be sought for, not amongst birds, but in a group of creatures a 
long way down in the scale,” vf., in the Skinks and Blind-worms. Further 
on in the same paper, the presence of a similar chain of superorbitals in 
Psophia erepitans, * only in an enfeebled form,” is mentioned. The same 
author, ina memoi™ On the Structure and Development of the Skull in the 
Ostrich Tribe’ read before the Royal Society on March 9th, 1865, records 
the occurrence of a double row of these bones extending all along the 
superorbital margin from the lacrymal to the post-frontal process in Zinamus 
tariegatus. 

I have now to announce the occurrence of a similar chain of ossicles in 
four out of the eight recognized species of Arboricola, a genus of Indian 
Partridges, viz.,in A. torgueola, atrogularis, rufogularis, and intermedia ; 
and I look forward with especial interest to the examination of skulls of 
the two of the remaining species which have been referred by some authors 
to the subgenus Peloperdiz, and which inhabit the Tenasserim provinces 
and the Malay peninsula, 

Mr. Parker has pointed out how in the Lapwing (Vanellus) the fron- 
tal in the young bird sends out square denticles of bony substance under 
and beyond the nasal gland, which coalesce with one another, with the 
lachrymal in front, and with post-frontal process behind, so as to form 
beyond the gland a secondary frontal margin, which acts as a smooth eave 
to the eyeball ;gand that the superorbital chain of bones in the Tinanou 
takes the place of this secondary frontal margin and the denticles in the Lap- 


wing, the same end being attained by different means. But in the Arbori- 


colas the arrangement is totally different: in them the margins of the com- 
—* frontals so far from being bevelled or scooped for the reception of the 


nasal gland are rather prominent and the internal edges of the ossicles 


the chain come into close relation of apposition with them, 
I — an eae as Jaeger, samy: of Gallien ee 
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The Arboricolas, 1 may add in conclusion, differ from all in not 
having the temporal fossa bridged by bone, the zygomatic process of the 
quamaosal being quite rudimental. 
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Explanation of Plate TT. ; 


1, Upper view of skull of Arbericola rufagutaria, nat. size. 
2. Side view of the same skull, mat. size. 
3. Upper view of skull of a young individual of the samo species, nat. size. Weng 
4. Side view of the same #kull, nat. size. —* 
6. Upper view of skall of Zinwmus robustus, magnified two diameters. | 
(After Parker). . 
Superorbital chain of ossicles ; Be ———— 
unossified portion of superorbital membrane. 
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Anisopterm odorata, 06 Aspidopterys 136, 136 
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Cuculus poliscephalus, 155 
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Hibisous prostratus, 110 Hydnocarpus, 74 * 
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Leiothrix luteus, 160 
Lepidium, 66 


sativurn, 67 
Loptocoma Hasselti, 156 
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ADDITIONS AND ERRATA. 





Page 46, 17 lines from top of page, after words “D. elongata, Miyq.,”” add words 
“ FL. Ind, Bat. I /2. 12;° and 21 lines from above, for “ t. 9293," read “t. 92—93."" 

Page 57, 8 lines from top of page, after words “ slopes of," add word “the” and 
after * Pega’ add “ Yomaoh." 

Page 61, 4 lines from top of page, transfer the passage “2. C. Tarn manxvs, (Menie- 
permum hirsutum L. sp. pl. 1469 Roxb, Fl. Ind. TIL. 814; Menispermum myosotoides, L. 
lc. ; Cocenius eitioaus, DO. Syat. 1. 525; Hef. and Th. Ind. F1. I. 101). 

Han, Froquent in hedges, shrubberies, ete., around villages all over Pegu and 
Promo; also Ava. Fl, Jan. Febr. 

3. C. mcanvs, Colebr. in Linn. Trans. XVII. 57; Scheff. Obs. Phyt. II. 76, t. 
10. (Pericompylus incanua, Micra in Tayl. Ann. ser, 2. VIL 40 and Contr. Bot. IT, 
118; Hf. and Th, Ind. FL 1. 102; Mentspermum vitioowm Roxb. Fl, Ind. ITT. 812), 

Han. Frequent in savannahs, mixed and other deciduous forests all over Burmah 
from Chittagong, Ava, Pogu, and Martaban down to Tenasserim, up to 3000 ft. elewa- 
tion, Fil. March,” & the bottom of the following page, 

Page 63, 3 lines from the bottom of the page, for “ edition,’ reed “issue: and 
& lines from the bottom, efter “t.940,"" add “ Jonk. Pl. Ind. 20. t. 19." 

Page 67, 18 lines from top of the page, for “ Roxb.,"’ read “ Rehb.” 

Page 74, 17 lines from top of page, erase the marks % X and svbetitute * *, 

Page 76, 6 lines from bottom of page, after word “Seeds, add word “ usnally.”’ 

Page 85, 6 lines from top of page, after “ 257," add “ (C. bifforus, Turce. in Bull. 
Mox. 1863. 680)."" 

Page 103, 15 lines from top of page, for “ S, giutinosa,”” read “ 8. My a 

Page 104, 4 lines from top of page, restore “S. Mysurenais, W. A.” and reduce 
“S, exvrmosa, Roxb. (non Cav.) to a synonym; and 11 lines from top of page, for 
“ Apneriton,” read “Anvurinon.” ; 

Page 105, 3 lines from top of page, sor “Capsules,” read “ Carpels,”’ 

Page 121, § lines from bottom of page, efter “374," add “ WW. longiramen, Tures, 
in Bull. Mose. 1863, 671." 

Page 125, 4 lines from top of page, for “*," read “ %;"" and 20 lines from the 
top, for “ @. scabrida,” read * G. acuminata.” - 

Page 126, 16 lines from top of page, substitute “G. acemexata, Tuss, in Ann. 
Mus. IV. 91. t. 45," and redwe “G. scammma, Wall” to a synonym; and 6 lines 
from the bottom, for “IV,” read “ 1111." 

Page 187, 17 lines from top of page, after “1/2,"" add “ poll,” 

Page 206, 10 lines from top of page, add the words “ Mr. Homfray of Port Blair 
has since informed mo that this palm makes a trunk 8-12 ft. high, and that the leaves 
are there proportionally smaller, It is found also in the vicinity of Port Mowat." 
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